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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  called  a  "romance/'  because  the  incidents, 
characters,  time,  and  scenery  are  alike  romantic.  And  in 
shaping  this  old  tale,  the  Writer  neither  dares,  nor  desires,  to 
claim  for  it  the  dignity,  or  cumber  it  with  the  difficulty  of  an 
historic  novel. 

And  yet  he  thinks  that  the  outlines  are  filled  in  more 
carefully,  and  the  situations  (however  simple)  more  warmly 
colored  and  quickened,  than  a  reader  would  expect  to  find 
in  what  is  called  a  "legend." 

And  he  knows  that  any  son  of  Exmoor,  chancing  on  this 
volume,  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  mind  the  nurse-tales  of  his 
childhood  —  the  savage  deeds  of  the  outlaw  Doones  in  the 
depth  of  Bagworthy  Forest,  the  beauty  of  the  hapless  maid 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  plain  John  Kidd's 
Herculean  power,  and  (memory's  too  congenial  food)  the 
exploits  of  Tom  Faggus 


Kaach,  1809. 
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PREFACE. 

TO    THE    SIXTH    EDITION. 


Few  things  have  surprised  me  more,  and  nothing  has  more 
pleased  me,  than  the  great  success  of  this  simple  tale. 

For  truly  it  is  a  grand  success,  to  win  the  attention  and 
kind  regard,  not  of  the  general  public  only,  but  also  of  those 
who  are  at  home  with  the  scenery,  people,  life,  and  language, 
wherein  a  native  cannot  always  satisfy  the  natives. 

Therefore  any  son  of  Devon  may  imagine,  and  will  not 
grudge,  the  writer's  delight  at  hearing  from  a  recent  visitor 
to  the  west,  that,  " '  Loma  Doone,'  to  a  Devonshire  man,  is 
as  good  as  clotted  cream,  almost ! " 

Although  not  half  so  good  as  that,  it  has  entered  many  a 
tranquil,  happy,  pure,  and  hospitable  home ;  and  the  author, 
while  deeply  grateful  for  this  genial  reception,  ascribes  it 
partly  to  the  fact  that  his  story  contains  no  word,  or  thought, 
disloyal  to  its  birthright  in  the  fairest  county  of  England. 

Jaxvabt,  187S. 
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CHAPTER  L 


KLEMENTS    OF    EL^UCATIOJr, 


b  anybody  cares  to  read  a  simple  tale,  told  simply,  I,  John 

Ridd,  of  the  parish  of  Oare,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  yeoman 

auduburch warden,  Imve  seen  and  had  a  share  in  some  doings 

.of  this  neighborhood,  which  I  will  try  to  set  down  in  order, 

God  sparing  my  life  and  memory.     And  they  who  light  upon 

[this  book  should   bear  in  mind,  not  only  tlmt  I  write  for  the 

JleariDg  of  our  parish  from  ill-fame  and  eahminy,  but  also  a 

thing  which  will,  I  trow,  appear  too  often  in  it,  to  wit  —  that 

'  aia  nothing  more  th;in  a  plain  unlettered  man,  not  read  iu 

[oreign  languages,  as  a  gentleman  might  be,  nor  gifted  with 

'>»g  words  (even  in  mine  own  tongue),  save  wliat  I  may  have 

Jron  from  the  Bible,  or  Master  William  Shakespeare,  whom,  in 

[the  face  of  common  opinion,  1  do  value  highly.     In  short,  I  am 

I^B  ignoramus,  but  pretty  well  for  a  yeoman. 

I    My  fatlier  being  of  good  flubBtance,  at  least  as  we  reckon  in 

jExiuoor,  and  seized  in  his  own  right,  from  many  generations, 

of  one,  and  tl^at  the  best  and  largest,  of  tlie  three  farms  into 

*hich  our   parish   is  divided   (or   rather   the  eultur*^d   part 

[thereof),  he,  Jolni  Ridd,  the  elder,  chureh warden  and  overseer, 

Jingagreat  ailinirer  of  learning,  and  well  able  to  write  his 

[Jiaiiie,  sent  me  his  only  son  to  be  schooled  at  Tiverton,  in  the 

»Uiity  of  Devon.     For  the  chief  boast  of  th:it  ancient  town 

[next  to  it3  woollen-staple)  is  a  worthy  gram  mar- school,  the 

rgest  in   the  west  of  England,  founded    and    handsomely 

idowed  in  the  year  1004,  by  Master  Peter  Blundell,  of  that 

le  place,  clothier, 

VOL.  I.  —  1  1 
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Here,  by  the  tim^*I\wia: twelve  years  old,  I  had  risen  into 
the  upper  school;  •anli».cirnlld  make  bold  with  Eiitropius  and 
CsBsar  —  by.  ^OT-^ of, 'an  Englisli  version  —  and  as  much  as  six 
lines  of  OviJ^  It<ome  even  said  that  I  might,  before  manhood^ 
ris^-alii^ist  Vo  the  third  furui,  being  of  a  |)ersevering  nature « 
•afe^  ^y  ^^dl  consent  of  all  (except  my  mother),  thick-lieaded. 
But  "that  would  have  been,  aa  I  now  perceive,  an  ambition 
'beyond  a  farmer^s  sonj  for  there  is  but  one  form  above  it,  an( 
that  made  of  masterful  scliolars,  entitled  rightly  **  monitors.' 
So  it  eame  to  pass^  by  the  grace  of  UocL,  that  I  was  called  awaj 
from  learning,  wliilst  sitting  at  the  desk  of  the  Junior  fii 
in  the  up]>er  school,  and  beginning  the  Greek  verb  rvjma. 

My  eldest  grandson  makes  bold  to  say  that  I  never  could  havi 
learned  <^tAfw,  ten  pages  further  on,  being  all  he  himself  coul( 
manage,  with  plenty  of  stripes  to  help  him.     I  know  that  hi 
hath  more  head  than  I  —  thougli  never  will  he  have  such  body; 
and  am  thankful  to  have  stopped  betimes,  with  a  meek 
wholesome  head-piece. 

But  if  you  doubt  of  my  having  been  tliere,^  beciuise  now 
know  80  little,  go  and  see  my  name,  *Moku  Ividd,"  graven  cm 
that  very  form.     Forsooth,  from  the  time  I  was  strong  enougl 
to  open  a  knife  and  to  spell  my  name,  I  began  to  grave  il 
in  the  oak,  first  of  the  bloek  whereon  I  sate,  and  then  of  tl 
desk  in  front  of  it,  according  as  I  was  promoted  from  one 
other  of  them:  and  there  my  grandson  reads  it  now,  at  thi 
present  time  of  writing,  and  liath  fought  a  boy  for  scoffing 
it  —  "Jolm  Ridd  his  name,"  ^- and  done  again  in  "Winkeys,' 
a  mischievous  but  cheerful  device,  in  which  we  took 
pleasure. 

This  is  the  manner  of  a  "w^inkey,"  which  I  here  set  down," 
lest  chilli  of  nujie,  or  grandchild,  dare  to  make  one  on  my 
premises;  if  he  does,  T  shall  know  the  mark  at  once,  and  score 
it  well  ujtou  him.  The  scholar  obtiiius,  by  prayer  or  price,  a 
handful  of  salt-petre,  and  then  with  the  knife,  wherewith  he 
should  i-ather  bo  trying  to  mend  his  pens,  what  does  he  do  but 
scoop  a  luile  wduTe  the  desk  is  some  three  inches  thick.  This 
hole  should  be  left  with  the  middle  exalted,  and  the  circumfere 
dug  more  deeply.  Then  let  him  till  it  w^ith  salt-]>etre,  all 
save  a  little  spai-e  in  the  midst,  where  the  boss  of  the  wood  is. 
Upon  that  boss  {and  it  will  be  the  betU^r  if  a  splinter  of  timbeij 
rise  upward )  he  sticks  the  end  of  his  candle  of  tallow,  or  "  rat'^ 
tail,"  iis  we  called  it,  kindled  and  burning  sraootlily.  Anon, 
as  he  reads  by  tliat  Uglit  his  lesson,  lifting  his  eyes  now  and 
then  it  may  bi>,    the  fire   of  candle  lays  hold  of  the  petre 
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with  a  spluttering  noise  and  a  leaping.  Then  should  the  pui)il 
seize  his  pen,  and,  regardless  of  the  nib,  stir  bravely,  and  he 
will  see  a  glow  as  of  burning  mountains,  and  a  rich  smoke,  and 
sparks  going  merrily;  nor  will  it  cease,  if  he  stir  wisely,  and 
there  be  good  store  of  petre,  until  the  wood  is  devoured  through, 
like  the  sinking  of  a  well-shaft.  Now  well  may  it  go  with  the 
head  of  a  boy  intent  upon  his  primer,  who  betides  to  sit  there- 
under! But,  above  all  things,  have  good  care  to  exercise  this 
art,  before  the  master  strides  up  to  his  desk,  in  the  early  gray 
of  the  morning. 

Other  customs,  no  less  worthy,  abide  in  the  school  of  Blun- 
dell,  such  as  the  singeing  of  nightcaps ;  but  though  they  have 
a  pleasant  savor,  and  refreshing  to  think  of,  I  may  not  stop  to 
note  them,  unless  it  be  that  goodly  one  at  the  incoming  of  a 
flood.  The  school-house  stands  beside  a  stream,  not  very. large, 
called  "Lowman,"  which  flows  into  the  broad  river  of  Exe, 
about  a  mile  below.  This  Lowman  stream,  although  it  be  not 
fond  of  brawl  and  violence  (in  the  manner  of  our  Lynn),  yet  is 
wont  to  flood  into  a  mighty  head  of  waters  when  the  storms  of 
rain  provoke  it ;  and  most  of  all  when  its  little  co-mate,  called 
the  "Taunton  brook"  —  where  I  have  plucked  the  very  best 
cresses  that  ever  man  put  salt  on  —  comes  foaming  down  like  a 
great  roan  horse,  and  rears  at  the  leap  of  the  hedge-rows.  Then 
are  the  gray  stone  walls  of  Blundell  on  every  side  encompassed, 
the  Yale  is  spread  over  with  looping  waters,  and  it  is  a  hard 
thing  for  the  day-boys  to  get  home  to  their  suppers. 

And  in  that  time,  the  porter,  old  Cop  (so  called  because  he 
hath  copper  boots  to  keep  the  wet  from  his  stomach,  and  a  nose 
of  copper  also,  in  right  of  other  waters),  his  place  it  is  to  stand 
at  the  gate,  attending  to  tlie  flood-boards  grooved  into  one 
another,  and  so  to  watch  the  torrent's  rise,  and  not  be  washed 
away,  if  it  please  God  he  may  help  it.  But  long  ere  the  flood 
hath  attained  this  height,  and  while  it  is  only  waxing,  certain 
hoys  of  deputy  will  watch  at  the  stoop  of  the  drain-holes,  and 
he  apt  to  look  outside  the  walls  when  Cop  is  taking  a  cordial. 
And  in  the  very  front  of  the  gate,  just  without  the  archway, 
where  the  ground  is  paved  most  handsomely,  you  may  see  in 
copy-letters  done  a  great  P.  B.  of  white  pebbles.  Kow,  it  is 
the  custom  and  the  law  that  when  the  invading  waters,  either 
fluxing  along  the  wall  from  below  the  road-bridge,  or  pouring 
sharply  across  the  meadows  from  a  cut  called  "  Owen's  ditch  " 
—and  I  myself  have  seen  it  come  both  ways  —  upon  the  very 
instant  when  the  waxing  element  lips  though  it  be  but  a  single 
pebble  of  the  founder's  letters,  it  is  in  the  license  of  any  boy, 
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soever  small  and  uiKlot'triiicil,  to  rush  into  tlie  great  _ 

rooms,  where  a  srore  of  mast-ers  sit  heavily,  and  scream  at  the 
top  ol'  liis  voice,  **P.  B." 

Then,  with  a  yell,  the  boys  leap  np,  or  break  away  from 
their  stautling;  tliey  toss  their  eaps  to  the  black-beamed  roof, 
and  haply  the  very  books  after  them;  ami  the  great  boys  vex 
no  more  the  small  ones,  and  the  small  boys  stick  up  to  the 
great  ones.  One  with  another,  hard  they  go,  to  see  the  gain 
of  the  waters,  and  tlie  tribulation  of  Cop,  and  are  prone  to  kit^k 
the  day-boys  out,  with  words  of  scanty  foinplinient.  Then  the 
masters  look  at  one  another^  having'  no  class  to  look  to,  and  ™ 
(boys  being  no  more  left  to  watch)  in  a  manner  they  put  tliei  J 
mouths  up.  With  a  spirited  bang  they  close  their  books, 
and  make  invitation  the  oik*  to  the  other  for  pi])es  and  foreign 
cordials,  recommending  the  chance  of  the  time,  and  the  comfort 
away  from  cold  water. 

But,  lol  I  am  dwelling  on  little  things  and  the  pigeons'  eggs 
of  infancy,  forgetting  the  bitter  and  heav;v^  life  gone  over  me 
sinee  then.  If  I  am  neither  a  hard  man  nor  a  very  close  one, 
God  knows  I  have  had  no  lat^k  of  rubbing  and  iionnding,  to 
make  stone  of  mo.  Yet  can  I  not  somehow  believe  that  we 
ought  to  hate  one  another,  to  live  far  asunder,  and  block  the 
mouth  each  of  his  little  den;  a^  do  the  wild  beiists  of  the  wood,  J 
and  the  hairy  outangs  now  brought  over,  cLich  with  a  chain" 
upon  him.  Let  that  matter  be  as  it  will.  It  is  Ixyond  me  to 
unfold,  and  mayhap  of  my  grandson's  grandson.  All  1  know 
is  that  wheat  is  better  than  when  1  began  to  sow  it. 


CHAPTER   II. 


AN   IMPOKTANT    ITEM. 


Now  the  cause  of  my  leaving  Tiverton  school,  and  the  way 
of  it,  were  as  follows.  On  the  29th  day  of  November,  in  tha^ 
year  id'  our  Lord  1G73,  the  very  day  when  I  was  twelve  yearsfl 
old,  and  had  s|K^nt  all  mv  substam'e  in  sweetmeats,  with  which 
I  made  treat  to  the  little  boys,  till  the  large  boys  ran  in  and 
took  them,  we  came  out  of  school  at  five  o'eloek,  as  the  nile  is 
upon  Tuesdays.  According  to  custom,  we  drove  the  day-boys 
in  brave  rout  down  the  causeway,  from  the  school-porch  even 
to  the  gate  where  Cop  has  his  dwelling  and  duty.  Little  it 
recked  us  and  helped  them  less,  that  they  were  our  founder 'a 
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eitizens,  and  Imply  bis  own  grand-nephews  (for  he  left  no  direct 

descendants),  ncitlier  did  we  niucli  inquire  what  tlieir  lineage 

Ta,s.     For  it  had  long  been  tixed  among  us.  who  were  uf  the 

and    ehanibers,    that   these    same    day-boys    were   all 

.1  s,''  as  we  had  discovered  to  call  it,  i>ecause  they  paid  no 

gruiit  for  their  schooling,  and  bmught  their  own  commons  with 

tliem.     In  c^nsunji>tiou  of  these  we  would  help  them*  tor  our 

I  hall  fed  appetite  j  and  while  we  ate  their  victuals  we 

>i\  tijem  freely  to  talk  to  us.     Nevertheless,   we  could 

noi  ieel,  when  all  the  victuals  were  gone,  but  that  these  boys 

required  ki<'king  from  the  premises  of  Blundell.     And  some  of 

theiu  were  shop-keepers'  sons,  young  grocers,  fellmongers,  and 

poulterers,  and  these,  to  their  credit,seemed  to  know  how  right- 

rffUfi  it  was  to  kick  them.     But  others  were  of  high  family,  as 

any  need  be.  iu  Devon  —  Carews,  and  Bouchiers,  and  Bastards, 

*nd  eiome  of  these  would  turn  sometimes,  and  strike  the  boy 

that  kicketl  tbenu     But  to  do  them  justice,  even  these  knew 

that  they  must  be  kicked  for  not  ]>aying. 

After  these  "charity-boys"  were  gone,  as  in  contumely  we 

('Ailed  them  —  "  If  you  break  my  bag  on  my  head,'*  said  one, 

"whfuce  will  you  dine,  tn-morrow?"  —  and  after  cdil  Cop  witli 

•  kn^^  of  iron  had  jammed  the  tlouble  gates  in  under  the  scruff- 

;krchway,  whereupon  are  I^itin  verses,  done  in  bnusn  of 

lUidity,  some  of  us  who  were  not  hungry,  and  cared  not 

'  supper-bell,  having  sucked  much  parliament  and  dumps 

only  charges  —  not  that   I  ever  bore  much  wealth,  but 

-e  I  had  been  thrifting  it  for  this  time  of  my  birth, —  we 

leaning  quite  at  dusk  a^jainst  tlie  iron  bars  of  the  gate, 

5ome  six,  or  it  may  be  seven  of  us,  small  boys  all,  and  not 

'""^T'itnious  in  the  closing  of  the  daylight  and  the  fog  that  came 

itiile,  else  Cop  would  have  rated  us  up  the  green,  for  he 

Kurly  to  little  boys  when  his  wife  had  taken  their  money* 

was  plenty  of  room  for  all  of  us,  for  the  gate  will  hcdd 

iiys  close-packed,  unless  tliey  be  fed  rixidily,  whereof  is 

clanger;  and  now  we  were  looking  out  *m  tlie  road  and 

iig  we  could  get  there;  hoping.  nnn"e<»ver,  to  see  a  good 

,  of  pack-horses  come  by,  with  troojrers  to  protect  them. 

lur  the  day-boys  had  brought  us  w^nd  that  some  intending 

their  way  to  the  town  had  lain   tliat  mortang   at  Sampford 

P' vrril,  and  must  be  in  ere  nightfall,  because  Sir.  Faggus  was 

ifu-r  thorn,     Now  Mr.  Faggus  was  my  lirst  cousin,  and  an  honor 

t*<  the  family,  being  a  Xorthmolton  man,  of  great  renown  on 

the  liigbway,  from  Barum  town  even  to  London,     Tlierefore, 

of  Course,  I  hoped  that  lie  would  catch  the  packmen,  and  the 

fk^i'.s  wpi*'  nsking  my  opinion,  as  of  an  ovacle»  abunt  it. 
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A  certain  boy  leaning  tip  against  me  would  not  allow  my 
elbow  rooni,  and  struck  me  very  sadly  in  the  stomach  x^a-rt, 
though  his  own  was  full  of  my  parliament.  And  this  I  felt  so 
unkindly,  tliat  1  aUiote  him  straightway  in  the  face  without 
tarrying  to  consider  it,  or  weighing  the  question  duly.  Upon 
this  he  put  his  head  down,  and  presented  it  so  vehemently  at 
the  middle  of  my  waistcoat,  tliat  for  a  minute  or  more  my  breath 
seemed  dropped,  as  it  were,  from  my  jjoekets,  and  my  life 
seemed  to  stop  from  great  want  of  ease.  Kefure  I  came  to 
myself  ugjiin,  it  h:ui  bt*en  settled  for  us  that  we  should  move 
to  the  **  Iruniug'box,''  as  the  triangle  of  turf  is  called,  where 
the  tw(»  causeways  cuuiiug  from  the  school-porch  and  the  hall- 
porch  meet,  and  our  tights  arc  mainly  celcljratcd ;  only  w^e  must 
wait  until  the  convoy  of  horses  had  passed,  and  tlien  make  a 
ring  by  candlelight,  and  the  other  boys  wou!<l  like  it.  But  sud- 
denly there  came  round  the  post  where  tlie  letters  of  our 
founder  are,  tu)t  from  the  way  *>f  Taunton,  Imt  frutn  the  side  of 
Lowman  bridge,  a  very  small  string  of  horses,  ojily  two  indeed 
(counting  for  one  the  i>ony)»  and  a  red-facetl  man  on  the  bigger 
nag. 

**Plaise  ye,  worshipful  masters,*^  he  said,  being  feared  of  the 
gateway,  *'carn  'e  tull  wliur  our  Jan  Ridd  be?^' 

'*  Hyur  a  be,  ees  fai,  Jan  Uidd,''  answered  a  sharp  little  chap, 
making  game  of  John  Fry^o  language. 

"Zhow  uri  up,  then,'^  says  John  FrVt  poking  his  whip 
through  the  bars  at  us;  '*Zhow  uu  up,  and  put  tun  aowt." 

The  other  little  chaps  pointed  at  me,  and  some  began  to 
holla;  lint  I  knew  what  I  was  about. 

"Oh,  John,  John/'  I  cried;  **  what's  the  use  of  your  coming 
now,  and  Peggy  over  the  moors,  too,  and  it  is  so  cruel  cold  for 
her?  The  holidays  don't  begin  till  Wednesday  fortnight,  John. 
To  think  of  your  not  knowing  that!  " 

John  Fry  leaned  forward  in  the  saddle,  and  turned  his  eyes 
away  from  me;  and  then  there  was  a  noise  in  his  throat,  like  a 
3nail  crawling  on  a  window-pane. 

"Oh,  us  knaws  that  wull  enough,  Maister  Jan;  reckon  every 
Oare-man  knaw  that,  without  go  to  skoo-ull,  like  you  doth. 
Your  moother  have  kept  arl  the  apples  up,  and  old  Betty  toorneJ 
the  black  puddens,  and  none  dare  set  trap  for  a  blagbird.  Arl 
for  thee,  lad;  every  bit  of  it  now  for  thee! " 

He  chi'cked  himself  suddenly,  and  frightened  me.  I  knew 
that  John  Fry's  way  so  well. 

'*  And  father,  and*fathcr  —  oh,  how  is  fatlier?  "  I  pushed  the 
boys  right  and  left  as  I  aaid  it.     '' Jolm,  is  father  up  in  town' 
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le  always  used  to  come  for  rae,  and  leave  nobody  else  to 

it." 

"Vaytlier'll  be  at  tho  crooked  post,  t'other  side  o'  telling- 

ms^.^    Her  (»oodn- 1  lave  'uiize  by  raisoii  of  the  Christmas 

ikkon  comin'  on,  and  zome  o'  the  elder  wtdted." 

He  looked  at  the  nag's  ears  as  he  said  it;  and,  being  up  to 

khti  Fry's  ways,  I  knew  that  it  was  a  lie.     And  iny  lieart 

(ell,  lik<'  a  lujup  of  lead,  and  I  leaned  back  on  the  stay  of  the 

pitt',  and  lunged  no  more  U*  light  :inylx}dy.     A  sort  of  dull 

)W\'t  hung  uver  me,  like  the  cUmd  of  a  brooding  tempest,  and 

feared  to  lie  told  anything.     1  did  not  even  eare  to  stroke  the 

lose  of  my  pony  Peggy?  although  she  pushed  it  in  through  the 

lib,  where  a  square  of  broader  lattice  is,  and  snitT«?d  at  me, 

"  began  to  crop  gently  aftor  my  lingers.     But  whatever  lives 

>r  dies,  business  must  be  attended  to;  and  the  principal  busi- 

H'«8  of  good  Christians  is,  beyond  all  controversy,  to  liglit  with 

Jt*  another* 

Come  up.  Jack,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  lifting  me  under  the 
shiu;  "he  hit  you,  and  you  hit  him,  you  know." 
'*Pay  your  debts  before  you  go,"  said  a  monitor,  striding  up 
me,  after  liearing  how  the  honor  lay;  "Ridd,  you  must  go 
tUrougli  with  it." 

Fight,  for  the  sake  of  the  junior  first,"  cried  the  little  fel- 

>w^  ID  my  ear,  the  clever  one,  the  head  of  our  class,  who  had 

m:kci\  John  Fiy,  and  knew  all  about  tlie  aorists,  and  tried  to 

ike  me  know  it;  but  I  never  went  more  than  three  places  iij), 

md  then  it  was  an  accident,  and  I  came  down  after  dinner. 

IThe  kiys  were  urgent  round  me  to  fight,  thi-iugh  my  stomacb 

[waa  not  ijp  for  it;  and  being  very  slow  of  wit  (which  is  n<)t 

slurgeable  on  me),  I  looked  from  one  to  other  of  them,  seek- 

ling  any  cure  for  it.     Not  that  I  was  afraid  of  fighting,  for  now 

hail  been  three  years  at  Blundell's,  and  foughten,  all  that 

time,  a  fight  at  least  once  every  week,  till  the  boyi^  began  to 

low  me;  only  that  the  load  on  my  heart  wan  not  sprightly  as 

>tt\m  hay-field.     It  is  a  very  sad  tiling  to  dwell  on;  but  even 

»'W,  in  my  time  of  wisdom,  I  doubt  it  is  a  fond  thing  to  imag- 

n^,  and  a  motherly  to  insist  upon,  that  boys  can  do  without 

IghtiBg.     Unless  they  be  very  good  boys,  and  afraid  of  one 

"jer. 

*'Nay,**  1  said,  with  my  back  against  the  wrnught-iron  stay 
►f  tLe  gate,  which  was  socketed  into  Cop-s  house-front;  '*! 

'  The  *•  telJing-houseB  "  on  the  moor  are  rude  cots  where  the  shepherdi 
to  **  tell "''  their  sheep  at  the  eud  of  the  pasturing  season. 
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will  not  fight  thee  now,  Robin  Snell,  but  wait  till  I  come  back 
again." 

"Take  coward- s  blow^  Jat-k  Ridd,  then/*  cried  half-a-dozen 
little  lx»ys»  shoving  Bub  Huell  forward  to  do  itj  because  tliey 
all  knew  well  enough,  having  striven  with  me  ere  now,  and 
proved  me  tu  be  their  master,  —  they  knew,  I  say,  that  without 
great  ehange,  I  would  never  aeeej)t  that  contumely.  But  I  took 
little  heed  of  them,  luukiug  in  dull  wonderment  at  John  Fry, 
and  Smiler,  and  tlie  blunderbuss,  and  Peggy.  John  Fry  was 
seratching  his  head,  I  eoiild  see,  and  getting  blue  in  the  faee, 
by  the  liglit  from  Coj>'s  parlor-window,  and  going  to  and  fro 
upon  Smiler,  as  if  he  were  hard  set  with  it.  And  all  the  time 
he  was  looking  briskly  from  my  eyes  U>  the  tist  I  was  cleneh- 
ing,  and  iiiethought  lie  tried  to  wink  at  me  in  a  covert  manner; 
and  then  Peggy  wliisked  lier  tuiL 

** Shall  I  tight,  John?"  1  said  at  last;  *^T  would  an  you  had 
not  come,  Jolni," 

''Chraist's  will  be  done;  I  zim  thee  had  lietter  faight,  Jan," 
he  answered,  in  a  whisper,  through  the  gridiron  of  tlie  gate; 
**  there  be  a  dale  of  faighting  avtue  tliee.  Best  wai  to  begin 
guide  taime  laike.  "Wall  the  geatman  latt  me  iu,  to  zee  as 
thee  hast  vair  ])hii,  lad?  " 

He  looked  doubtfully  down  at  the  color  of  his  cowskiu  boots, 
and  the  mire  upon  the  horses,  for  the  sloughs  were  exceeding 
mucky,  Peggy,  indeed,  ray  sorrel  pony,  being  lighter  of 
weight,  wiis  not  crusted  much  over  the  shoulders;  but  Smiler 
(our  youngest  sledder)  had  been  Avell  in  over  his  withers,  and 
none  would  have  deemed  him  a  piebald,  save  of  red  mire  and 
black  mire.  The  great  blunderbuss,  moreover,  was  rlioked  with 
a  dolltij)  of  slough-eake;  and  Jolin  Fry's  sad-colored  Sunday 
hat  was  indued  with  a  ])lunie  of  marish-weed.  All  this  I  saw 
while  he  was  dismounting,  heavily  and  wearily,  lifting  his  leg 
froju  the  saddle-eloth,  as  if  with  a  sore  crick  in  liis  biw^k. 

By  this  time  the  question  of  fighting  was  g<>ne  quite  out  of 
our  own  discretion;  for  sundry  of  the  elder  boys,  grave  and 
reverend  signors,  who  had  taken  no  small  plea^sure  in  teaching 
our  hands  to  fight,  to  ward,  to  parry,  to  feign  and  counter,  to 
hinge  in  the  manner  of  sword-play,  and  the  weaker  child  to 
drop  on  one  knee,  when  no  cunning  of  fence  might  baffle  the 
onset  —  these  great  masters  of  the  art,  wlio  would  far  liefer 
see  us  little  ones  practise  it,  than  themselves  engage*  six  or 
seven  of  them  came  running  down  the  rounded  causeway,  hav- 
ing heard  that  there  had  arisen  *'a  snug  little  mill "  at  the 
gate.     Now  whether  that  word  hath  origin  in  a  Greek  term 
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leaoing  a  conflict,  as  the  b<*8t-reail  boys  asseverated,  or  whetLei 
IB  nothing  more  tluvn  a  figure  of  siinilitude,  from  the  beating 
L8  of  a  mill,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  counties  where  are  no 
ierbrnoks,  but  folk  made  bread  with  wind  — it  is  not  tor  a 
in  devoid  of  selioUirship  to  df^teiniiue.  Enough  that  they 
rho  niaiie  the  ring  intitid^^d  the  scene  a  "mill,"  while  we  who 
lust  })e  thumped  inside  it  tried  to  rejr>iee  in  their  pleasantry, 
11  it  turned  upon  the  stoniaeii. 

Moreover,  1  felt  upon  me  now  a  certain  resfionsibility,  :i 

ttiful  need  to  maintain,  in  the  presence  of  John   Fry,  the 

Luliness   of  the   Kidd   family^  and  the   honor   of   Exmoor. 

Hitherto  none  had  worsted  me,  althouf^h  in  the  three  years  lA 

my  schooling  I  had  fought  more  than  tlireesL'^iru  battles,  and 

bedewed  with  blood  every  plant  of  grass  towards  the  middle  uf 

the  Ironing-box.     And  this  success  I  owed  at  tirst  to  no  skill 

of  my  own,  until  I  came  to  know  better;  for  up  to  twenty  or 

thirt)'  tights,  I  stnu'k  as  nature  guidt^d  nie,  no  wiser  than  a 

fatht-rdong-legs  in  the  heat  of  alanthorn;  but  1  had  conquered, 

|iart]y  through  my  native  strength  and  thi^  Kxmuor  toughness 

m  me,  and  still  m<tre  that  I  could  not  see  when  1  had  gotten 

ly  bellyful.     Hut  now  I  wa«  like  to  havf  that  and  more;  for 

ly  heart  was  down,  to  Ix^giu  with;  and  thrn  Robert  Surll  was 

bigger  boy  than  I  had  ever  encimntered,  ;nid  as  thii-k  in  the 

toll,  and  h:trtl  in  the  brain,  as  ^veu  I  <!t)uld  cLiim  to  be. 

I  btul  never  told  ray  mother  a  word  about  tln-st^   frequent 

rivings,  because  she  was  soft-heartt'd;  neither  had  I  told  my 

^her,  because  he  might  hitve  lieaten  oi*  .     There fMj«\  behohl- 

ig  me  still  an  innocent-lo(»king  ehihl,  with  fair  rurls  on  my 

irehead,  and  no  store  of  bad  language,  John  Fry  thought  this 

rasthe  very  tirst  light  that  ever  had  Ijefallen  nn-;  and  so  when 

py  let  him  in  at  the  gate  ''with  a  message  tu  the   head- 

laster,"  as  one  of  the  monitors  told  Cop,  and  Peggy  and  Smiler 

r»'re  tied  to  the  railings,  till  I  should  be  through  my  business, 

fohn  comes  up  to  me  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  says, 

'Doon*tthee  goo  ff»r  to  do  it,  Jan;  doon't  thee  doo  it,  for  ginle 

low."     But  I   told  him  that  now  it  w;is  niuch  too  late  to  cry 

i>ff;  »o  he  said,  **The  Lord  be  with  thee^  Jan,  and  turn  thy 

lumb-knuckle  inwards.*' 

It  is  not  a  very  large  jiieee  of  ground  in  the  angle  of  the 

s,  but  quite  big  enough  to  tight  ui>on,  ivs}>ecially  for 

s,  who  love  to  Ije  cheek  by  jowl  at  it.     The  great  boys 

in  a  circle  around,  being  gifted  with  strong  privilege,  ainl 

le  boys  had  leave  to  lie  tiat,  and  look  through  the  legs 

great' boys.     But  while  wo  were  yet  preparing,  and  the 
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candles  hissed  in  the  fog-floiid,  old  Plioebe,  of  more  than  four* 
soore  years,  whosi?  room  was  over  the  hall-])orch,  ecime  hobbling 
out,  as  she  always  diil»  to  mar  tho  joy  of  the  conflict.  No  on« 
ever  heeded  her,  neither  did  she  expect  it;  but  the  evil  wits 
that  two  senior  boys  must  always  lose  the  first  round  of  the 
fight,  by  having  to  lead  her  home  again. 

I  marvel  bow  Robin  Siiell  felt.  Very  likely  be  thought 
nothing  of  it,  always  having  been  a  bfjy  of  an  hectoring  and 
unruly  sort.  But  I  felt  my  heart  go  \\\y  and  down,  as  the  boys 
came  round  to  strip  me;  and  greatly  fearing  to  be  beaten,  I 
blew  hot  upon  my  knueklcH.  Then  pulleil  I  off  my  little  cut 
jerkin,  and  laid  it  down  on  my  bead  cap,  and  over  that  my 
waisteoat;  and  a  boy  was  proud  to  take  eare  of  them,  Thomas 
Hooper  was  his  name,  and  I  remember  bow  he  looked  at  me. 
My  mother  had  made  that  little  cut  jerkin,  in  the  quiet  winter 
evenings,  and  taken  pride  to  loop  it  up  in  a  fashiunable  way, 
and  I  was  loth  to  soil  it  w^ith  blood,  and  good  filberds  were  in 
the  pocket.  Then  u}>  to  me  came  Robin  Snell  (mayor  of 
Exeter  thrice  since  that),  and  he  stood  very  square,  and  looked 
it  me,  and  I  lacked  not  long  to  look  itt  hira.  Kmindbis  waist 
he  bad  a  kerchief,  busking  up  his  ymall-clothes,  ami  on  his  feet 
light  pum]*kin  shoes,  and  all  his  upper  raiment  off.  And  ho 
danced  about,  in  a  way  that  made  my  head  swim  on  my  shoul- 
ders, and  he  stood  some  inches  over  me.  But  I,  being  muddled 
with  much  doubt  about  John  Fry  and  his  errand,  was  only 
stripped  of  my  jerkin  and  waistcoat,  and  not  comfortable  to 
begin. 

"Come  now,  shake  hands,"  cried  a  big  boy,  jumping  in  joy 
of  the  spectacle,  a  third-former  nt\irly  six  feet  high;  "shake 
hands,  yuu  little  devils.  Keep  you't  pluck  up,  and  show  good 
sport»  and  Tjonl  luvi'  the  better  man  of  you.** 

Robin  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  gazed  at  mo  disdainfully, 
and  then  smote  me  painfully  in  the  face,  ere  1  t!ould  get  my 
fence  up, 

*' Whutt  l>e  'lK>ut,  lad?"  cried  John  Fry;  **hutt  un  again, 
Jan,  wull  *e?     Well  done  then,  our  Jan  boy." 

For  I  bad  rei>lied  to  Robin  now  with  all  the  weight  and 
cadence  of  pen  them  in"ieral  caesura  (a  thing,  the  name  of  which 
1  know,  but  could  never  make  hea<^l  nor  tail  ot  it),  and  the 
strife  began  in  a  serious  style,  and  the  boys  looking  on  were 
not  cheated.  Although  1  could  not  collect  their  shouts  when 
\\\ti  blows  were  ringing  upon  mc,  it  was  no  great  loss ;  fiU'  .folm 
Fry  told  me  afterwards  thut  their  oaths  went  u]>  like  a  furnace 
tire.     But  to  these  we  paid  no  heed  or  bap,  being  in  the  thick 
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swinging,  and  devoid  of  judgment.     All  I  know  is,  I  came 

my  comt^r,  when  the  round  was  over,  with  very  hard  pumps 

my  chest,  and  a  great  desii-e  to  fall  away. 

Time  is  up,"  cried  head -monitor,  ere  ever  I  got  my  breath 

lin;  and  when  I  fain  would  have  lingered  awliile  on  the 

lee  of  the  Ixjy  that  held  me.     John  Fry  had  eome  up,  and  the 

>ys  were  laughing  beeause  he  wanted  a  stable  lanthorn,  and 

ireatened  to  tell  my  motlier. 

Time  is  up,"  cried  another  boy,  more  headlong  than  hea<l- 

►uitor.     "  If  we  count  three  before  the  come  of  thee,  thwat-ked 

lou  art,  and  must  go  to  the  women. ^'     1  felt  it  hard  upon  me. 

began  to  count,  one,  two,  three  —  but  before  the  *'  three  ■ ' 

out  of  his  mouth,  I  was  facing  my  foe,  with  both  hands 

and  m^^  breath  going  rough  and  hot,  and  resolved  to  wait 

IP  turn  of  it.     For  I  had  found  seat  on  the  knee  of  a  boy, 

and  skilled  to  tutor  me,  who  knew^  how  much  the  end  very 

»n  differs  from  the  beginning.     A  rare  ripe  scholar  he  was; 

id  now  he  hath  routed  up  the  Germans  in  the  matter  of  criti- 

^ra.     Sure  the  clever  boys  and  men  have  most  love  t^Jwar(ls 

le  stupid  ones. 

iiiish  liim  off,  Bob,*'  cried  a  big  boy,  and  that  I  noticed 
ly,  because  I  thouglit  it  unkind  of  him,  after  eating  of 
>ffee  as  he  had  that  attenioonj  ''finish  him  off,  neck  and 
ipj  he  deserves  it  for  sticking  up  to  a  man  like  you.'- 
But  I  was  not  so  to  Im^  linished  off,  thoiigli  feeling  in  my 
luckles  now  as  if  it  were  a  hlueness  and  a  sen.se  of  chillilain. 
tothiug  held  except  my  leg.s,  and  they  were  good  to  help  me. 
this  bout,  or  roiuul,  if  you  please,  was  foughtrcn  warily  by 
^,  with  gentle  recollection  of  what  my  tutor,  tlie  clever  boy, 
told  me,  and  some  resolve  to  earn  his  ]jraise  before  I  came 
to  his  knee  again.  And  never,  I  think,  in  all  my  life, 
led  sweeter  words  in  my  ears  (except  when  my  love  loved 
me)  than  when  my  second  and  backer,  wlio  bad  made  himself 
part  of  my  doings  now,  and  would  have  wept  to  see  me  beateu, 
md — 

Famously  done,  Jack,  famously !  Only  keep  your  wind 
Ip,  Jack,  and  you'll  go  right  through  liim! " 
Meanwhile  John  Fry  was  prowling  about,  asking  the  boys 
rhat  they  thought  of  it,  and  whi-tlur  I  was  like  to  be  killed, 
?ause  of  my  mother's  trouble.  But  finding  now  that  I  had 
jnghten  threescore  fights  alri"a<ly,  he  came  up  to  me  woefully, 
the  quickness  of  my  breathing,  while  I  sat  on  the  knee  of 
\y  second,  with  a  piece  of  spongious  corallioe  to  ease  me  of 
ly  bloodshed,  and  he  says  iu  my  ears,  as  if  he  was  clapping 
irs  into  a  horse  — 
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**  Never  thee  knat^k  underj  Jan,  or  never  coodi  iiaigli  Hex- 
moor  no  more/' 

With  Umtitwas  all  op  with  me,  A  simmering  buzzeil  in 
my  heavy  braiti,  and  a  light  came  thtoiigh  ray  eye-places.  At 
once  1  set  both  fists  again,  aod  my  heart  stuck  to  me  like  cob- 
bler's wax.  Either  Robin  Snell  should  kill  roe,  or  I  would 
i;otic|uer  Kobin  Snell,  *So  I  went  in  again,  with  my  couragft  up ; 
iiud  Kob  L^anie  smiling  for  victory*  and  I  hated  him  for  smiling- 
lie  h-t  at  uiB  witli  bis  left  band,  and  I  gave  him  my  right 
between  hia  eyes,  and  he  btinked,  and  was  not  pleased  with  it, 
I  feared  hirn  not,  and  spared  hi  in  not,  neither  spared  myself. 
My  breath  camo  again,  and  my  heart  stood  cool*  and  my  eyes 
St  I' nek  hra  no  longer.  Only  I  knew  that  I  would  die,  sooner 
than  shame  u\j  birthplace.  How  the  rest  of  it  was  I  know 
nob;  only  that  I  had  the  ead  of  it,  and  helped  to  put  Eobin 
in  bed. 
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tsaning  nf  it,  very  early  in  the  morniugi  after  lying  one  day 
to  rest,  as  was  demanded  by  the  nags^  sore  of  foot  and  foun- 
dered.    For  my  part,  too,  1  was  glad  to  rest,  havintr  aehes  all 
OTier  me,  and  v^ery  hea^'J^  bruises;  and  we  lodged  at  the  sign  of 
the  White  Horse  Inn,  in  the  street  called  Gold  Street,  opposite 
here  tlie  souls  are  of  John  and  Jojii  i  Greeuway,  set  up  in  gold 
ttera,  beeaiLse  we  must  take  the  hoiuewiU'd  way  at  cockcrow 
of  the  morning.     Though  still  John  Fry  was  dry  with  rne  of 
the  reason  of  his  coming,  and  only  told  lies  about  father,  and 
could  not  keep  them  agreeable,   I  hoped  for  the  best,   as  all 
boys  will,  especially  after  a  victory.     And  I  thought,  iterhaps 
father  had  sent  for  me,  because  lie  had  a  good  harvest,  and 
the  rats  were  bad  in  the  corn-chamber. 
It  was  high  noon  before  we  were  got  to  Dulverton  that  day, 
to  which  town  the  river  Exe  and  its  big  brother  Barle 
union.     My  mother  had  an  uncle  living  there,   but  we 
not  to  visit  bis  house  this  time,  at  which  I  was  somewhat 
tonished,  since  we  needs  must  stcjjj  for  at  least  two  hours, 
l>ait  our  horses  thorough  well,  before  coming  to  the  black 
gway.     The  bogs  are  very  good  in  frost,  exce]twheie  the 
tt-springs  rise;  but  as  yet  tliere  had  been  no  frost  this  year, 
ve  just  enough  to  make  the  blackbirds  look  big  in  the  morn- 
1^,     In  a  liearty  black-frost  they  look  small,  until  the  snow 
lis  over  theiil- 

Tbe  road  from  Bampton  to  Dulverton  had  not  been  very 

slicate,  yet  nothing  to  complain  of  much  —  no  deeper,  indeed, 

than  tlie  hocks  of  a  horse,  except  in  the  rotten  jdaces.     The 

day  was  inclined  to  be  mild  and  foggy,  and  both  nags  sweated 

freely;  but  Peggy  carrying  little  weight  (for  my  wardrobe  was 

tipoQ  8miler,  and  John  Fry  grumbling  always),  we  could  easily 

lecp  in  front,  as  far  as  you  may  hear  a  laugh. 

John  had  been  rather  bitter  with  me,  which  methought  was 

mark  of  ill-taste  at  coming  home  for  the  holidays;  and  yet 

le  allowance  for  John,   because   he   had  ne'ver  been  at 

,  and  never  would  have  chance  to  eat  fry  upon  condition 

lling  it;  therefore  I  rode  on,  thinking  that  he  was  hard- 

s*t,  like  a  saw,  for  his  dinner,  and  would  soften  after  tootlj- 

*«rk.     And  yet  at  his  most  himgry  times,  when  his  mind  was 

hi  gone  upon  bacon,  cartes  he  seemed  to  check  himself  and 

Jookatmeas  if  he  were  sorry  for  little  things  coming  over 

>at. 

But  now,  at  Dulverton,  we  dined  opon  tlie  rarest  and  choicest 

ictoaJji  that  ever  I  did  taste.     Even,  now,  at  my  time  of  life, 

think  of  it  gives  me  appetite,  as  unce  and  awhile  to  think 
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of  my  first  love  makes  me  love  all  goodness.  Hot  mutton 
pasty  was  a  thing  I  liad  often  heard  of  from  vi-ry  wealthy  boys 
and  men,  who  made  a  dessert  of  dinner;  and  to  hear  them  talk 
of  it  made  my  lips  smack,  and  my  ribs  come  inwards. 

And  now  John  Fry  strode  into  the  hostel,  with  the  air  and 
grace  of  a  short-legged  man,  and  shouted  as  loud  as  if  he  was 
eal lin g  sh e e p  n \ ion  E x m oor  — 

*'  Hot  mootton  pasty  for  twoo  trarv'lers,  at  number  vaive,  in 
vaive  minnitsf  Dish  un  np  in  the  tin  with  the  g^ah^^',  zame 
as  I  hardered  last  Tuesday/' 

Of  course  it  did  not  come  in  five  minutes,  nor  yet  in  ten  or 
twenty;  but  that  made  it  all  the  better  when  it  came  to  the 
real  presence  j  and  the  smell  of  it  was  enough  to  make  an 
empty  man  thank  God  for  tlie  room  there  was  inside  him. 
Fifty  years  have  passed  me  quicker  thafi  the  taste  of  that 
gravy. 

It  is  the  manner  of  all  good  boys  to  be  careless  of  apparel, 
and  take  no  pride  in  adornment.  Good  lack,  if  1  see  a  boy 
make  todo  about  the  lit  of  his  erumpler,  and  tlie  creasing  of 
his  breeches,  and  desire  to  be  sliod  for  comeliness  rather  than 
for  use,  I  cannot  'scape  the  mark  that  God  took  thought  to 
make  a  girl  of  liim.  Not  so  when  they  grow  older,  and  court 
the  regard  of  the  maidens;  then  may  the  bravery  i>ass  from 
the  inside  to  tlie  outside  of  tliem;  and  no  bigger  fools  are  they, 
even  then,  than  their  fathers  were  before  them.  But  God  for- 
bid any  man  to  be  a  fool  to  love,  and  be  loved,  as  1  have  been. 
Else  would  he  have  prevented  it. 

When  the  nnitton  i)asty  was  done,  and  Peggy  and  Smiler 
had  dined  well  also,  out  1  went  to  wash  at  the  pum]),  being  a 
lover  of  soap  and  water,  at  all  risk,  exeept  of  my  dinner.  And 
ilohn  Fry.  who  cared  %"ery  little  to  wash,  save  Sabl)ath  days  in 
his  owTi  soaj*,  and  wlio  had  kej)t  mo  fron^  the  pump  by  threat- 
ening loss  of  the  dish,  out  he  came  in  a  satisfied  manner,  with 
a  piece  of  quill  in  his  hand,  to  lean  against  a  door-post,  and 
listen  to  the  horses  feeding,  and  have  his  teeth  ready  for 
supper. 

Then  a  lady's-maid  came  out,  and  the  sun  was  on  her  face, 
and  she  turned  round  to  go  back  again*,  but  put  a  better  face 
upon  it,  and  gave  a  trip  and  hitched  her  dress,  and  looked  at 
the  sun  full  bo<ly,  lest  the  hostlers  should  laugh  that  she  was 
losing  her  complexion.  With  a  long  Italian  ghiss  in  her  fingerB 
VfTY  daintily,  she  came  up  to  the  pump  in  the  mitldle  of  the 
yard,  where  I  was  running  the  water  off  all  my  head  and  shoul- 
ders, and  arms,  and  Bome  of  my  breast  even,  and  though  I  had 
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glimpsed  her  through  the  sprinkle,  it  gave  me  quite  a  turn  to 

i>ee  her,  child  as  1  was,  in  my  open  aspect.     But  she  looked  at 

me,  no  wliit  abashed,  making  a  baby  of  me,  no  doubt,  as  a 

woman  of  thirty  will  do,  even  with  a  very  big  boy  when  they 

eatcli  him  on  a  hayrick,  and  she  said  to  me,  in  a  brazen  man* 

Iier,  .IS  if  I  had  been  nobody,  while  I  was  shrinking  behind 

tht>  ptirap,  and  craving  to  get  my  shirt  on,  —  *■  (iood  leetle  boy, 

come  hitner  to  me.    Fine  heaven!  how  blue  your  eyes  are,  and 

Tour  skin  like  8now;    but  some  naughty  man  has  lieaten  it 

Wk.     Oh,  leetle  l>oy,  let  me  feel  it.     Ah,  how  then  it  must 

have  Imrt  you!     There  now,  and  you  shall  love  me/" 

All  this  time  she  was  t<:)UChing  my  breast,  here  and  there, 

?ry  lightly,  with  her  delicate  brown  Angers,  and  I  understood 

mi  her  voice  and  manner  thut  she  was  not  of  this  country, 

ihit  a  foreigner  by  extraction.      And  tjien  I  was  not  so  shy  of 

[ipf,  l>ecause  I  could  talk  Wtter  English' than  slie;  and  yet  I 

'jDged  for  my  jerkin,  but  liked  not  to  be  rude  to  her. 

"If  you  please,  madam,  1  must  go.    John  Fry  is  waiting  by 

le  tapster  8  door,  and  Peggy  neigliing  to  me.     If  you  please, 

re  must  get  home  to-night;  and  father  will  be  waiting  for  me 

118  side  of  the  telling-house.*- 

There,  there,  you  shall  go,  leetle  dear,  and  perhaps  I  will 

after  you.     I   have   taken  much    loAe   of  you.     But  the 

Jaroness  is  hard  to  me.     How  far  you  call  it  now  to  the  bank 

the  sea  at  Wash  —  Wash  -= " 

**At  Watchett,  likely  you  mean,  madam.     Oh,  a  very  long 

ray,  and  the  roads  as  soft  as  the  roads  to  Oare." 

**0]i-ah,  oh-ah,  — I  shall  remember;  that  is  the  place  where 

boy  live,  and  some  day  1  will  erune  seek  for  him. 

ve  the  pump  to  flow,  my  dear,  and  give  me  the  guiid 

Iter.    The  Baroness  will  not  touch,  unless  a  nebule  be  formed 

itside  the  glass." 

I  did  not  know  what  she  meant  bj"  that;  yet  I  pumped  fur 
*r  very  heartily,  and  marvelled  to  see  her  for  bfty  times  throw 
water  away  in  the  trough,  as  if  it  was  not  gnud  enough.  At 
the  water  suited  her,  with  a  likeness  of  fog  uutside  the 
and  the  gleam  of  a  crystal  under  it,  and  then  she  made 
courtesy  to  me,  in  a  sort  of  mocking  manner,  holding  the 
mp  ^\ass  by  the  foot,  not  to  take  the  elouil  off;  and  then  she 
;  »  kiss  me;  but  I  was  out  of  breath,  and  liave  always 
^  if  that  work,  except  wlien  I  come  to  offer  it;  and  so 
iiuLk*'d  under  the  pump-hamlle,  and  she  knocked  her  chin 
I  the  knob  of  it;  and  the  hostlers  came  out,  and  asked 
rhether  they  would  do  as  well. 
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Upon  this,  siie  retreated  up  the  yard,  with  a  certain  dark 
dignity,  and  a  foreign  way  of  walking,  whicli  stopped  them  at 
mice  from  going  further,  because  it  was  so  Jitfereut  from  the 
fashion  of  their  sweethearts.  One  with  another  they  hang 
back,  where  half  a  carthiad  of  !iay  waa,  and  they  looked  to  be 
sure  that  she  would  not  turn  round ;  atid  tlien  each  one  laughed 
at  the  rest  of  them. 

Now,  up  to  the  end  of  Dulverton  town,  on  the  northward 
side  of  it,  where  the  two  new  pig-sties  be,  the  Oare  folk  and 
the  Watchett  fcdk  must  trudge  on  together,  until  we  come  to  a 
broken  cross,  where  a  murdered  man  lies  buried*  Peggy  and 
Smiler  went  up  the  liill,  as  if  nothing  could  be  too  much  for 
them,  after  the  Vjeans  they  had  eaten,  and  suddenly  turning  a 
corner  of  trees,  we  happened  upon  a  great  coach  and  six  horses 
lalx>ring  very  heavily.  Jolin  Fry  rode  on  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  as  became  him  towards  the  quality;  but  I  was  amazed  to 
that  degree  that,  I  Iv'ft  my  cap  on  my  head,  and  drew  bridle 
without  knowing  it. 

For  in  the  front  scat  of  the  coach,  which  was  half-way  open, 
being  of  new  city-make,  anil  the  day  in  want  of  air,  sate  the 
foreign  lady,  who  had  met  me  at  the  pump  and  offered  to  salute 
me.  By  her  side  was  a  little  girl,  dark-haired  and  very  won- 
derful, with  a  wealthy  softness  ou  her,  as  if  she  must  have  her 
own  way.  I  could  not  look  at  her  for  two  glances,  and  she 
did  not  look  at  me  for  one,  being  such  a  little  child,  and  busy 
with  the  hedges.  But  in  the  houoral.de  place  sate  a  handsome 
lady,  very  warmly  dressed,  and  sweetly  delicate  of  color.  And 
close  to  her  was  a  lively  child,  two  or  it  may  be  three  years 
(dd,  bearing  a  white  cockade  in  his  hat,  ami  staring  at  all  and 
everybody.  Now,  h«  saw  Peggy,  and  took  such  a  liking  to 
her,  that  the  lady  his  mother— ^ if  so  she  were  —  was  forced  to 
look  at  ra}'  jiony  and  me.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  although  I 
im  not  of  those  who  adore  the  high  folk,  she  looked  at  us  very 
kindly,  and  with  a  sweetness  rarely  found  in  the  women  who 
milk  the  cows  for  us. 

Then  I  took  off  my  cap  to  the  beautiful  lady,  without  asking 
wherefore;  and  she  put  up  her  hand  and  kissed  it  to  roe, 
thinking  perhaps,  that  I  looked  like  a  gentle  and  good  little 
boy;  for  folk  always  called  rae  innocent,  though  God  knows  I 
never  was  that.  But  now  the  foreign  lady,  or  lady*8-maid,  as 
it  might  be,  who  had  been  busy  with  little  dark-eyes,  turned 
upon  all  this  going  on,  and  looked  me  straight  in  the  face.  I 
WAS  about  to  salute  hfr,  at  a  distance,  indeed,  and  not  with  the 
nicety  she  had  offered  to  m«,  but,  strange  to  say,  she  stared 
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mjr  eyes  vt  if  ahe  had  never  seen  me  before,  neither  wished 

see  me  again.     At  this  I  wa*  so  startled,  such  things  being 

oat  of  my  knowledge,  that  I  startled  Peggy  also  with  the  muscle 

of  my  legs,  and  she  being  fresh  from  stabk»  and  the  mir€ 

semped  off  with  cask-hoop,  broke  away  so  suddenly  that  I 

could  do  no  more  than  turn  round  and  lower  my  cap,  now  five 

months  old,  to  the  beautiful  lady.    Soon  I  overtook  John  Fry, 

and  asked  him  all  about  them^  and  how  it  was  that  we  had 

missed  their  starting  from  the  hostel.     But  John  would  never 

klk  much  till  after  a  gallon  of  eider;  and  all  that  I  could  win 

of  him  was  that  they  were  "murdering  Fapishers,"  and 

;le  he  cared  to  do  with  thern^  or  the  devil  as  they  came  from. 

id  a  good  thing  for  me,  and  a  providence,  that  I  was  gone 

Dulverton  town  to  buy  sweetstuff  for  Annie,  else  my 

ipid  head  would   have  gone  astray  with    their  great   out- 

)mtng. 

We  saw  no  more  of  them  after  that,  but  turned  into  the  side- 
ray,  and  soon  had  the  till  of  our  liands  an<l  eyes  to  look  to  nur 
n  going.  For  the  road  got  worse  and  worse^  until  there  was 
>uti  at  all,  and  perhaps  the  purest  thing  it  could  do  was  to  be 
led  to  show  itself.  But  we  pushed  on  as  best  we  might, 
;^oubt  of  reaching  home  any  time,  except  by  special  grace 

The  fog  came  down  upon  the  moors  as  thick  as  ever  I  saw 
it;  and  there  was  no  sound  of  any  sort»  nor  a  breath  of  wind 
to  guide  us.  The  little  stubby  trees  that  stand  here  and 
there,  like  bushes  with  a  wooden  leg  to  them»  were  drizzled 
with  a  mass  of  wet,  and  hung  their  points  with  dropping. 
Wherever  the  butt-end  of  a  hedgerow  came  up  from  the  hollow 
ground,  like  the  withers  ot  a  horse,  boles  of  splash  were 
pocked  and  pimpled  in  the  yellow  sand  of  coneys,  or  under  the 
dwarf  tree's  ovens.  But  soon  it  was  too  dark  to  see  that,  or 
ao^hing  else,  I  may  say,  except  the  creases  in  the  dusk,  where 

woned  light  crept  up  the  valleys. 

After  awhile  even  that  was  gone,  and  no  other  comfort  left 

us,  except  to  see  our  horses'  heads  jogging  to  their  foot* 
itteps,  and  the  dark  ground  jiass  iielow  us,  lighter  where  the 
wet  was;  and  then  the  splash,  foot  after  fortt,  more  clever 
than  we  C4in  do  it,  and  the  orderly  jerk  of  the  tail,  and  the 
smell  of  what  a  horse  is. 

John  Fry  was  bowing  forward  with  sleep  upon  his  saddle, 

Mid  now  1  could  no  longer  see  the  frizzle  of  wet  upon  his  beard 

—  for  he  had  a  very  brave  one,   of  a  bright-red  c<dur»   and 

trimmed  into  a  whale-oil  knot,  bec*i;;e  he  was  newly-married 

roi..   I.  — 2 
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^although  that  comb  of  hair  had  been  ;i  subject  of  some  won 
der  to  me,  whether  I,  in  God's  gouil  time,  should  have  the  like 
of  that,  handsniaely  eet  with  sliiniuj^  beads,  small  above  and 
large  below,  from  the  weeping  of  the  lieuven.  But  still  T  could 
see  the  jog  of  Ui.s  liat  —  a  Sunday  liat  with  a  top  to  it  — and 
some  of  his  shoulder  bowed  out  in  the  mist,  so  that  one  could 
say,  •*  Hold  up^  John,"  when  Smiler  put  liis  foot  in. 

"Mercy  of  God!  Where  be  us  now?"  said  John  Fry,  wak- 
ing suddenly;  " us  ought  to  have  passed  hold  hash,  Jan.  Zeeu 
it  on  the  road,  have  'ee?" 

*'No  indeed,  Jolin;  no  old  ash.  Nor  nothing  else  to  my 
knowing;  nor  heard  nothing,  save  tliee  snoring.** 

"  Watt  a  vule  thet>  must  be  then^  Jan ;  and  me  myzell  no 
better.     Harkeuj  lad,  harkenl*' 

We  drew  our  horses  up  and  listened,  tlirongh  the  thick- 
ness of  the  air,  and  with  our  hands  laid  to  our  ears.  At  first 
there  was  nothing  to  hear,  except  the  panting  of  the  horses, 
and  the  trickle  of  the  caving  drops  from  our  head-covers  and 
clothing,  and  the  soft  sounds  of  the  lonely  night,  that  make  us 
feel,  and  try  not  to  think.  Then  there  came  a  mellow  noise, 
very  low  and  muurnsome,  not  a  sound  i^^  be  afraid  of,  but  to 
long  to  know  the  meaning,  with  a  soft  rise  of  tlie  hair.  Three 
times  it  came  and  went  again,  as  the  shaking  of  a  tliread  might 
pass  away  into  tjie  distance;  and  then  I  touched  John  Fry  to 
know  that  there  was  something  near  me. 

*'Doon*t  *e  be  a  vule,  Jan!  Vaine  moozick  as  iver  I  'cer. 
God  bless  the  man  as  nmde  un  doo  it.*' 

"Have  they  hanged  one  of  the  Poones  tlien,  John?** 

**Hush,  lad;  never  talk  laike  o'  thiccy.  Hang  a  Doone! 
God  knoweth,  the  King  would  hang  pretty  quick,  if  her  did," 

"Then  who  is  it  in  the  chains,  John?" 

I  felt  my  spirit  rise  as  I  asked;  for  now  I  had  crossed  Ex- 
moor  so  often  as  to  hope  that  the  people  sometimes  deserved 
it.  and  think  that  it  miglit  be  a  lesson  to  the  rogues  who 
unjustly  loved  the  mutton  they  were  never  born  to.  But,  of  I 
course,  they  were  born  to  lianging,  when  tliey  set  themselves  so 
high. 

**It  be  nawbody,"  said  John,  **vor  us  to  make  a  fush  about. 
Belong  to  t'other  zide  o'  the  moor»  and  come  staling  shape  t-o 
our  zide.  Red  Jem  Hanuaford  liis  name.  Thank  God  for  him 
to  be  hanged,  lad;  and  good  cess  to  his  soul,  for  craikiu'  zo.'* 

So  the  sound  of  the  quiet  swinging  led  us  very  modestly,  as  it 
came  and  went  on  the  wind,  loud  and  low  pretty  regularly,  eveu 
u  far  as  the  foot  (jf  tlic  gibbet  where  the  four  cross-ways  are. 
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"Vamous  job  tins  here/'  cried  Job  a,  looking  tip  to  he  siiru 
of  it,  be<iause  there  were  so  many;  *'here  b«  my  own  nick  on 
the  po8t.  Red  Jem,  too,  ajid  no  doubt  of  him;  li*3  do  hang  so 
handsome  like^  and  his  ribs  up  laike  a  horso  a'most.  God 
hles3  them  iis  discoovered  the  way  to  make  a  ro<^ii«'  so  useful, 
tiood  naight  to  thee,  Jenij  my  lad;  and  not  break  thy  drames 
with  the  eraikiii'." 

John  Fry  shixik  his  bridle-arm,  and  sm(jte  upon  Smiler  mer- 
rily, as  he  jogged  Liitu  the  homeward  track  from  the  guiding 
of  the  body.  But  I  was  sorry  for  Ketl  Jem,  and  wanted  to 
know  more  about  him,  and  whether  he  mii^Ut  not  have  avoided 
tliis  miserable  end,  luid  wliat  his  wife  and  children  thought  of 
it,  if,  indeed^  he  had  any.  But  Jolm  would  talk  no  more  about 
it;  and  perliapa  he  was  moved  with  a  lonesome  feeling,  as  the 
creaking  sound  came  after  us. 

"Hould  thee  tongue^  lad/'  he  said  sharply;  "us  be  naigh 
tbe  Doone-traok  now,  two  maile  from  Diinkery  Beacon  hill, 
the  haighest  place  of  Hoxmoor.  So  bapy)en  they  be  abroad 
to-naight,  us  must  crawl  on  our  belly -places,  boy," 

I  knew  at  once  what  he  meant, — those  bloody  Doones  of 
B;v;^vorthy,  the  awe  of  all  Devon  and  Somerset,  outlaws, 
tnitnrs,  murderers.  My  little  legs  b^gan  to  tremble  to  and 
ri'Mipon  Peggy's  sides,  as  I  heard  the  dead  robber  in  chains 
''^'■••\:i*\  us,  ami  tliought  of  the  live  ones  still  in  front. 

"but,  John,^'  I  whispered,  warily*  sidling  close  to  his 
sa<l(l]e-lx)Wj  "dear  Jolm,  you  don't  tlimk  they  will  see  us  in 
such  a  fog  as  this?" 

'*N-pver  God  made  vog  as  could  stop  their  eyesen,"  he  whis- 
1  a  answer,  fearfully;  *'  here  us  be  by  the  hollow  ground, 
i.  lad,  gixi  zober  now,  if  thee  wish  to  stits  thy  moother." 

For  I  was  inclined,  in  the  manner  of  boys,  to  make  a  run  of 
tlie danger,  and  cross  the  Doone-track  at  full  speed;  to  rush 
for  it,  and  be  done  with  it.  But  even  then  I  wondered  why 
ke  talked  of  my  mother  so,  and  said  not  a  Wijrd  of  father. 

We  were  come  to  a  long  deep  ''  goyal,"  as  they  call  it  on  Ex- 
ni(j(jr,  a  word  whose  fountain  and  origin  I  have  nothing  to  do 
mth-  Only  T  know  that  when  little  boys  laughed  at  me  at  Tiv- 
''*  -^  for  talking  about  a  **goyal,"  a  big  boy  clouted  them  on 
itl,  and  said  that  it  was  in  Homer,  and  meant  the  hollow 
"t  r.ue  hand*  And  another  time  a  Welshman  told  me  that  it 
mtisf.  be  something  like  the  thing  they  call  a  "pant"  in  those 

Eirts,     Still  I  know  what  it  means  well  enough,  — to  wit,  a 
ng  trough  among  wild  hills,  falling  towards  the  plain  coun- 
try, rounded  at  the  bottom,  perhaps,  and  stiff,  more  than  steep, 
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at  tlie  sides  of  it.  Whefclier  it  be  atraiglit  or  crookedi  irjikes 
no  differs uee  to  it. 

We  rode  very  carefully  down  our  side,  and  through  the  soft 
grass  at  thu  bottom,  and  all  the  while  we  listened  as  if  the  air 
was  a  spijaking-trumpet.  Then  glatllj  we  breasted  our  nags  to 
the  rise,  and  were  coming  to  the  oomb  of  it,  when  I  heard 
something,  and  caught  John's  arm,  and  he  bent  his  hand  to 
the  shape  of  his  ear.  It  was  the  soun<l  of  horses'  feet,  knock- 
ing up  through  splashy  ground,  as  if  the  bottom  sucked  them. 
Then  a  grunting  of  weary  meUj  and  the  lifting  noise  of  stir- 
rups, and  t^ometimes  the  clank  of  iron  mixed  with  the  wheezy 
croning  of  leather,  and  the  blowing  of  hairy  nostrils. 

**  God's  sake,  Ja^k,  slip  round  her  belly,  and  let  her  go 
where  she  wull." 

As  John  Fry  whispered^  so  I  did,  for  he  was  off  Smiler  by 
this  time;  but  our  two  pads  were  too  fagged  to  go  far^  and 
began  to  nose  about  and  crop,  .suiffi ng  more  than  they  need 
have  done.  I  crept  to  John's  side  very  softly,  with  the  bridle 
on  my  arm. 

'*  Let  goii  braiille;  let  gno,  lad,  Plaice  God  they  take  them 
for  forest  [joiile.s.  or  they'll  zend  a  Imtlet  throuirh  us." 
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For  now  the  beacon  was  i-ushing  up,   in  a  fierj  storm  to 

tvpn,  and  the  form  of  its  flame  came  ami  went  in  the  folds, 

jd  the  heavy  sky  was  hovering.     All  around  it  was  hung 

Vith  red,  deep  in  twisted  columns,  and  then  a  giant  bt*ard  of 

fire  streamed  throughout  the  darkness.     The  sullen  hills  were 

flanked  with  light,  and  the  valleys  chined  with  shadow,  and 

_all  the  sombrous  moors  l>Ptween  awoke  in  furrowed  anger, 

Hut  most  of  all,  the  Hinging  fire  leaped  into  the  rocky  mouth 

the  glen  beluw  me,  where  tlie  horsemen  passed  in  silence, 

ireely  deigning  to  look  round.     Heavy  men,  and  large  of 

itiire,  reckless  how  they  bore  their  guns,  or  how  they  sate 

tlifir  horses,  with  leathern  jerkins,  and  long  boots*  and  iron 

'  ites  on  breast  and  head,  plunder  heaped  behind  their  saddles, 

id  flagons  slung  in  front  of  therai    more  than  thirty  went 

}U\z,  like  elouds  uj>on  red  simset.     Some    had  earcases  of 

ieep  iiwringing  with  their  skins  on^  others  liad  deer,  and  ont? 

ji  child  flung  across  his  saddle-bow.     Whether  the  child 

m  deail,  or  alive,  was  beyond  my  vision,  only  it  hung  head 

)Mmwards  there,  and  must  take  the  chance  of  it.     They  had 

jot  the  child,  a  very  young  one,  for  the  sake  of  the  dress,  no 

"mht,  which  they  could  not  stop  to  jtuH  oft"  from  it;  for  tJje 

H&s  shone  bright,  where  the  fire  strufk  it,  as  if  with  gold  and 

rels.     I  longed  in  my  heart  to  know  most  sadly,  what  they 

>uld  do  with  the  little  thing,  and  whether  they  would  eat  it. 

It  t/ouched  me  so  to  see  that  cliihh  a  prey  among  those  vul- 

res^  that  in  my  foolish  rage  and  liurning  I  stood  uj*,   and 

mted  to  them,  leaping  on  a  roek,  ajid  raving  out  of  all  pos- 

iou.     Two  of  them  turned  round,  and  one  set  his  carbine 

me,  but  the  otlier  said  it  was  but  a  ijixie,  and  bade  him 

?P  his  powder.     Little  they  knew,  and  less  thought  I,  that 

t|i€  pixie  then  before  them  would  dance  their  castle  down  one 

rohn  Fry,  who  in  the  spring  of  fright  had  brought  himself 
from^miler's  side,  as  if  he  were  dipped  in  oil,  now  came 
jp  to  me,  Clanger  being  over,  cross,  ami  stiff,  and  aehnig  sorely 
'  »ra  his  wet  couch  of  heather. 

Small  thanks  to  thee,  Jan,  as  my  new  waife  hain't  a  wid- 
iT.  And  wIjo  V>e  you  to  ztipport  of  her,  and  her  son,  if  she 
hrp'  onf*?  Zarve  tiiee  right,  if  I  was  to  chuck  thee  down  into 
^^       '  tnK^k.     Zini  thee'll  come  to  un,  zooner  or  later,  if 

zample  of  thee.'' 
[And  that  was  all  he  had  to  say,  instead  of  thanking  God! 
ir  if  ever  born  man  was  in  a  fright,  and  ready  to  thank  Go«i 
*^f  anything,  the  name  of  that  man  was  "John  Fry,''  not  more 
'  in  five  minutes  aijone.  / 
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However,  I  answered  nothing  at  all,  except  to  be  asliamed 
ijl  myself;  and  soon  we  found  Peggy  and  Smiler  ip  company, 
well  embarked  on  the  homeward  road,  and  victualling  where 
the  grasss  was  good.  Bight  glad  they  were  to  see  us  again,  — - 
not  for  the  pleasure  of  carrying,  but  because  a  horse  (like  a 
woman)  lacks,  and  is  better  without,  self-reliance, 

Afy  father  never  came  to  meet  us,  at  either  side  of  the  tell- 
ing4ionsi%  neither  at  the  crooked-post,  nor  even  at  home-lin* 
hay,  although  the  dogs  kept  such  a  noise  that  he  must  have 
heard  ii8.  Horae-side  of  the  liiihayj  and  under  the  ashen 
hedgerow,  where  father  taught  me  to  catch  blackbirds,  all  at 
once  ray  henrt  went  down,  and  all  my  breast  was  hollow. 
There  was  not  even  the  lanthorn  light  on  the  peg  against  the 
cow'^  hoiise,  and  nobody  said  "  Hold  your  noise! "  to  the  dogs, 
or  shouted  "  Here  our  Jack  is!  " 

I  looked  at  the  pi^sts  of  the  gate,  in  the  dark,  because  they 
were  tall,  like  father,  and  then  at  the  door  of  the  harness- 
room,  where  he  useil  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  sing.  Then  I 
thpiight  he  had  guests  perhaps  —  people  lost  upon  the  moors  — 
whom  he  could  not  leave  unkindly,  even  for  his  son's  sake, 
about  tliat  I  was  iealous,  and  readv  to  l>e  vexed  with 
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A  RASH  VISIT. 


My  dear  father  had  been  killed  by  the  Doones  of  Bagworthy, 

"lile  ritlliig  home  from  Porlock  market,  on  the  Saturday  even- 

With  him  were  six  brother-farmers,  all  of  them  very 

sober;  for  father  wouhl  have  no  company  with  any  man  who 

went  beyond  half-a-gallon  of  beer,  or  a  single  gallon  of  cider* 

The  robbers  had  no  grudge  against  him;    for  he  had  never 

ftotited  them,  neither  made  overmuch  of  outcry,  because  they 

rffbbed  other  people.    For  he  was  a  man  of  such  strict  honesty, 

ind  due  parish  feeling,  that  he  knew  it  to  be  every  man^s 

^*wa  business  to  defend  himself  and   his  goodi*;    unless   he 

flonged  to  our  parish,  and  then  we  must  look  after  him. 

These    seven    farmers    were    jugging    along,    helping    one 

jther  in  the  troubles  of  the  road,  and  singing  goodly  hymns 

ul  songs,  to  keep  their  courage  moving,  when  suddenly  a 

seman  stopped  in  the  starlight  full  across  them. 

By  dress  and  arms  they  knew  him  well,  and  by  his  size  and 

WaUire,  shown  against  the  glimmer  of  the  evening  star;  and 

tiiongh  he  seemed  one  man  to  seven,  it  was  in  truth  one  man 

one.     Of  the  six  who  hat!  In^en  singing  songs  and  psalms, 

)Ut  the  power  of  God,  and  their  own  regeneration  —  such 

p«alms  as  went  the  round,  in  those  days,  of  the  public-houses 

there   was   not  one  but   pulled   out   his  money,   and  sang 

lall  hew  to  a  Doone. 

But  father  had  been  used  to  think,  that  any  man,  wlio  waa 

ifortable    inside  his  own  coat  and  waistcoat,  deserved  to 

Ive  no  other  set,  unless  he  would  strike  a  blow  for  them. 

id  so,  while  his  gossips  doffed  their  hats,  and  shook  with 

it  vrA&  left  of  them,   he  set  his  staff  above  his  Iiead.  and 

_  le  at  tlie  Boone  robber.    With  a  trick  of  his  liorse,  the  wild 

inau  e.Hcaped  the  sudden  onset;  although  it  must  have  amazed 

him  sadly,  that  any  durst  resist  hira.     Then  when  Smiler  was 

carried  awa.>  with  the  dash  and  the  weight  of  my  father  (not 

^^iriL'  brought  up  to  battle,  nor  used  to  turn,  save  in  plough 

<),  the  outlaw  whistled  upon  his  thnnd),  arul  plundered 

%t  of  the  yeomen.    But  father,  drawing  at  8miler's  head, 

to  try  to  come  back  and  help  tliem,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen 

>j>n,  who  seemed  to  come  out  of  a  tarf-rick,  some  on  horse, 

some  a -foot-     Nevertheless,  he  smote  lustily,  so  far  as  he 
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oould  aee;  and  Ix'iiig  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  his  blood 
well  np,  they  had  no  easy  job  with  [iim.  With  the  play  of  his 
wrist,  ho  nracked  three  or  four  crowns,  being  always  famous 
at  single-stick;  until  the  rest  drew  their  horses  away,  and  he 
thought  tliat  lie  was  master,  and  wnuhl  tell  his  wife  about  it. 

But  a  man  beyond  the  riinge  of  staff  was  croueliing  by  the 
peat-staek,  with  a  long  g^un  set  to  his  shoulder,  and  he  got  poor 
father  against  the  sky,  and  I  cannot  tell  tlie  rest  of  it.  (hdy 
they  knew  that  Snuler  came  home,  with  blood  upon  his 
withers,  and  fatfier  was  found  in  thi'  morning:  dead  on  the 
moor,  with  liis  ivytwisted  eudgel  lying  broken  under  him. 
Now,  whetlier  this  were  an  honest  Hght,  God  judge  betwixt 
the  Doones  and  jne. 

It  was  more  of  woe  than  wonder,  V)eing  sueh  days  of  vio- 
lence, that  mother  knew  lieriself  a  widow,  and  lier  children 
fatlierless.  Uf  children  there  were  only  three,  none  of  us  fit 
to  be  useful  yet,  only  to  comfort  mother,  by  waking  her  to 
work  for  us,  I,  John  Kidd,  was  the  eldest,  and  felt  it  a  heavy 
thing  on  nie;  next  came  sister  Annie,  with  about  two  3"ears 
between  us;  and  then  the  little  Eliza. 

Now*,  before  I  got  home  and  found  my  aad  loss — ^and  no 
boy  ever  loved  his  father  better  than  I  loved  mine  —  mother 
had  done  a  most  wondrous  thing,  which  made  all  the  neigh- 
bors say  that  she  must  be  mad,  at  least.  Upon  tlie  Monday 
morning,  while  her  husband  lay  nnbnrird,  s}ie  east  a  white 
hood  over  her  hair,  and  gathered  a  hhiek  cloak  round  her,  and, 
taking  counsel  of  no  one,  set  off  on  foot  for  the  Doone-gate. 

In  the  early  afternoon  she  came  t<*  the  hollow  and  barren 
entrance;  when?  in  truth  there  was  no  gate,  only  darkness  to 
go  through.  If  I  get  on  with  tliis  story,  I  shall  have  to  tell  of 
it  by  and  by,  as  1  saw  it  afterwards;  and  will  not  ilwell  there 
now.  Enough  that  no  gun  was  lired  at  her,  only  her  eye» 
were  covered  over,  and  somebody  led  her  by  the  hand,  witliout 
any  wish  to  hurt  her. 

A  very  rough  and  headstrong  road  was  all  that  she  remem- 
bered, for  she  could  not  think  as  she  wished  to  do,  with  the 
cold  iron  pusheil  against  her.  At  the  enil  of  this  road  they 
delivered  her  eyes,  and  she  could  scarce  believe  them. 

For  she  stood  at  the  head  of  a  deep  green  valley,  carved 
from  out  the  mountiins  in  a  perfect  oval,  with  a  fence  of  sheer 
rock  standing  round  it,  eighty  feet  or  a  hundred  high;  from 
whose  brink  black  woixled  hills  swept  up  to  tlie  sky-line.  By 
her  side  a  little  river  glitled  uut  from  an<lerground  with  a  soft 
diu-k  babble,   unawares  of  daylight;  then  growing  brighter, 
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away,  and  fell  into  the  valley.     There,  as  it  ran  down 

leadow,   alders   stood  on  either  njarge,  and   grass  was 

[ing  out  upon  it,  and  yellow  tufts  of  rushes  gathered,  look- 

png  at  tlie  hurry.     But  fiirtlier  down»  on  cither  lank,   were 

)vered  houses,  built  of  stone,  square  and  rou^'hly  cornered, 

jtas  if  the  brook  were  meant  to  be  the  street  b«»t\veen  tbein. 

rone  room  high  tliey  were,  and  not  placed  opposite  eaeli 

r,  but  in  and  out  us  skitth'S  are;  only  that  tlie  first  of  all, 

which  proved  to  Ije  the  captain's,  was  a  sort  of  double  house, 

rather  two  houses  joineil  together  by  a  plank-bridge  over 

le  river. 

Fourteen  cots  my  mother  counted,  all  very  much  of  a  pat 

tern,  an<l  nothing  to  choose  between  tliem»  unless  it  were  the 

captain's.     Deep  in  the  quiet  valley  tltere,  away  from  noise, 

and  violence,  and  brawl,  save  that  of   the    rivulet,  any  man 

rould  have  deemed  them  homes  of   simple  mind  and  inno- 

jnce.     Yet  not  a  single  house  stood  there  but  was  the  liome 

men  led  my  mother  down  a  steep  and  gliddery  stair- 
iy,  like  the  ladder  of  a  hay-mow;  and  thence,  from  the 
?iik  of  the  falling  water,  as  far  as  the  house  of  the  captain. 
id  there  at  the  door,  they  left  her  trembling,  strung  as  she 

ras,  to  speak  her  mind. 
Now,  after  all,  what  right  had  she,    a  common  farmer's 

idow,  to  tiikQ  it  amiss  that  men  of  birth  thought  fit  to  kill 
|er  husband  ?     And  the  Doones  were  of  very  high  birth,  as 

11  we  clods  of  Esmoor  knew;  and  we  had  enough  of  good 
diing  now  —  let  any  man  say  the  contrary  —  to  feel  that 

11  we  had  belonged  of  right  to  those  above  us.     Therefore 

ly   mother    was    half-aahamed,    that    she    could    not    help 

>inpUijiing, 

But  after  a  little  while,  as  she  said,  remembrance  of  her 
iband  came,  and  the  way  he  used  to  stand  by  her  side  and 

it  his  strong  arm  round  her,  and  how  he  liked  his  bacon 

riwl,  and  praised  her  kindly  for  it,  —  and  so  the  tears  were 
her  eye»,  and  nothing  should  gainsay  them. 

A  tall  old  man,  Sir  Ensor  Doone,  came  out  with  a  bill-hook 
his  hand,  and  hedger's  gloves  going  up  his  arms,  as  if  he 

ire  no  better  than  a  laborer  at  ditch-work.     Only  in  his 

mth  and  eyes,  his  gait,  and  most  of  all  his  voice,  even  a 

ild  could   know  ami  feel,  that  here  was  no  ditch-laborer, 
cause  he  has  found  since  then,  perhaps,  to  wish  that  he 
l>een  one. 

With  his  white  locks  moving  upon  his  coat^  he  stopped  and 
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looked  down  at  raj  motlier,  and  she  could  not  help  herself  but 
courtesy  under  the  fixed  black  gazing, 

"  Good  woman,  you  are  none  of  us.  Who  hae  brouglit  you 
hither?  Young  men  must  be  young  —  but  I  hare  had  too 
much  of  til  is  work." 

Aiul  he  8ru wled  at  my  mother,  for  her  comeliness;  and  yet 
looked  uniler  his  eyelids,  as  if  he  liked  her  for  it.  Bat  as  for 
her,  in  the  dei>th  of  love*griefj  it  struck  aeorn  upon  her  womau- 
iiood;  ami  in  the  flash  she  spoke. 

■'What  YOU  mean,  I  know  not.  Traitors!  cut-tbroatgf 
cowards!  1  aui  here  to  ask  for  my  liusbamL"  She  could  not 
8ay  any  inf>re,  bc^cause  her  heart  was  now  too  much  for  her, 
coiuiiif;  hard  in  rier  throat  and  mouth;  but  she  opened  up  her 
eyes  at  him. 

"  Mathmi,'^  said  Sir  Ensor  Doone^ — being  born  a  gentleman, 
although  a  very  bafl  one  —  ^'I  crave  pardon  of  you.  My  eyes 
are  ohl,  or  1  might  have  known.  Now,  if  we  have  your  3ms- 
biiiid  piisuiier,  he  shall  go  free  without  ransom j  because  I  have 
insulttnl  you." 

"Sir,"  said  my  mother,  being  suddenly  taken  away  with 
sorrow,  because  of  his  griicious  uiannefj  *^  please  to  let  me  cry 
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of  a  Doone ;  I  will  redress  it  to  my  utmost.  Come  inside  and 
rest  yourself,  while  I  ask  about  it.  What  was  your  good  hus- 
band's name,  and  when  and  where  fell  this  mishap  ?  " 

"Deary  me,"  said  mother,  as  he  sat  a  chair  for  her  very 
polite,  but  she  would  not  sit  upon  it;  "Saturday  morning  I 
was  a  wife,  sir;  and  Saturday  night  I  was  a  widow,  and  my 
children  fatherless.  My  husband's  name  was  *John  Kidd,' 
sir,  as  everybody  knows ;  and  there  was  not  a  finer  or  better 
man,  in  Somerset  or  Devon.  He  was  coming  home  from  Por- 
lock  market,  and  a  new  gown  for  me  on  the  crupper,  and  a  shell 
to  put  my  hair  up,  —  oh,  John,  how  good  you  were  to  me !  " 

Of  that  she  began  to  think  again,  and  not  to  believe  her 
sorrow,  except  as  a  dream  from  the  evil  one,  because  it  was  too 
bad  upon  her,  and  perhaps  she  would  awake  in  a  minute,  and 
her  husband  would  have  the  laugh  of  her.  And  so  she  wiped 
her  eyes  and  smiled,  and  looked  for  something. 

"Madam,  this  is  a  serious  thing,"  Sir  Ensor  Doone  said 
graciously,  and  showing  grave  concern :  "  my  boys  are  a  little 
wild,  I  know.  And  yet  1  cannot  think  that  they  would  will- 
ingly harm  any  one.  And  yet  —  and  yet,  you  do  look  sad. 
Send  Counsellor  to  me,"  he  sliouted,  from  the  door  of  his 
house;  and  down  the  valley  went  the  call,  "send  Counsellor 
to  Captain." 

Counsellor  Doone  came  in,  ere  yet  my  mother  was  herself 
again;  and  if  any  sight  could  astonish  her,  when  all  her  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  was  gone  astray  with  the  force  of  things, 
it  was  the  sight  of  the  Counsellor.  A  square-built  man  of 
enormous  strength,  but  a  foot  below  the  Doone  stature  (which 
I  shall  describe  hereafter),  he  carried  a  long  gray  beard 
descending  to  the  leather  of  his  belt.  Great  eyebrows  over- 
hung his  face,  like  ivy  on  a  pollard  oak,  and  under  them  two 
large  brown  eyes,  as  of  an  owl  when  muting.  And  he  had  a 
power  of  hiding  his  eyes,  or  showing  them  bright,  like  a  blaz- 
ing fire.  He  stood  there  with  his  beaver  off,  and  mother  tried 
to  look  at  him ;  but  he  seemed  not  to  descry  her. 

"Counsellor,"  said  Sir  Ensor  Doone,  standing  back  in  his 
height  from  him,  "  here  is  a  lady  of  good  repute " 

"Oh,  no,  sir;  only  a  woman." 

"Allow  me,  madam,  by  your  good  leave.  Here  is  a  lady. 
Counsellor,  of  great  repute  in  this  part  of  the  country,  who 
charges  the  Doones  with  having  uniustly  slain  her  hus- 
band  " 

"Murdered  him!  murdered  him!"  cried  my  mother;  "if 
ever  there  was  a  murder.     Oh,  sir!  oh,  sir!  you  know  it." 
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"The  perfect  right  and  truth  of  the  ease  is  all  I  wish  tn 
know,"  said  the  okl  man,  very  loftily,  "and  jnstice  shall  l)« 
clone,  madam." 

'*  Oh,  I  pray  you  —  pray  you,  sirs,  make  no  matter  of  busi- 
ness of  it.     God  from  heaven,  look  on  me!  " 

''Put  the  ease/'  said  the  Counsellor. 

"The  case  is  this,''  replied  Sir  Ensor,  holding  one  hand  up 
to  mother:  ''This  lady's  worthy  husband  was  slain,  it  seems, 
upon  his  return  from  the  market  at  I'orlock,  no  longer  ago 
than  last  Saturday  night.     Madam,  amend  me  if  I  am  wrong," 

**  No  longer,  indeed,  indeed,  sir.  Sometimes  it  seems  a 
twelvemonth,  and  sometimes  it  seems  an  hour.'^ 

"Cite  his  name,"  said  the  Counsellor,  with  his  eyes  still 
rolling  inwards. 

"*  Master  Joliii  Ridd, '  as  I  understand.  Counsellor,  we 
have  heard  of  hiui  often;  a  worthy  man  and  a  peaceful  one, 
who  meddled  not  with  our  duties.  Now,  if  any  of  our  Vioys 
have  been  rough,  they  shall  answer  it  dearly.  And  yet  1  t-an 
scarce  believe  it.  For  the  folk  about  ttipse  parts  are  apt  to 
misconceive  of  our  sufferings,  and  to  have  no  tWliug  for  us. 
Counsellor,  you  are  our  record,  and  very  stern  against  us ;  tell 
us  how  this  matter  was." 

"Oh,  Counsellor!''  my  mother  cried;  "Sir  Counsellor,  you 
will  be  fair;  I  see  it  in  yoxir  eoimtenance.  Only  tell  me  who 
it  was,  and  set  me  face  to  face  with  him;  and  1  will  bless  you, 
sir;  and  God  shall  bless  you,  and  my  t^hildren." 

The  square  man  with  the  long  gray  beard,  quite  uunioved 
by  anji-hing,  drew  back  to  the  door,  and  spoke,  and  his  voice 
was  like  a  fall  of  stones  in  the  bottom  of  a  mine. 

"  Few  words  will  he  enow  for  this.  Four  or  tivp  of  our  best* 
behaved  and  most  peaceful  gentlemen  went  to  the  little  market 
at  Porh)ek,  witlx  a  biinp  of  money.  They  Ixiught  sonn*  house- 
hold stores  and  coin  forts  at  a  veiy  high  price,  and  pricked 
upon  the  homewar<l  road,  away  from  vulgar  revellers.  When 
they  drew  bridle  to  rest  their  horses,  in  the  shelter  of  a  peat- 
rick,  the  night  being  dark  and  sudden,  a  robber  of  great  size 
and  strength  rode  into  the  midst  of  them,  thinking  to  kill  or 
terrify-  His  arrogance,  and  hardihood,  at  the  first  amazed 
them,  but  they  would  not  give  up  without  a  blow  goods  which 
were  on  trust  with  them.  He  had  smitten  three  of  them 
senseless^  for  the  power  of  his  arm  was  terrible;  wljereupon 
the  last  man  tried  to  ward  his  blow  with  a  pistol.  Carver, 
sir^  it  was,  our  brave  and  noble  Carver,  who  saved  the  lives 
of  liis  brethren  and  his  own;  and  glad   enow  they  were  to 
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woapo.  Kotwitlistaiiding,  w**  hup^'d  it  might  be  only  a  flesli- 
wuuml,  aiul  not  to  speed Tiiiii  in  liis  sins." 
As  this  atrocious  tide  of  lies  turui^l  up  joint  by  joint  beforu 
it,  like  a  **df*virs  roa<'li-liorst%"  ^  iiiotbcr  waa  too  much 
amazt'd  to  do  any  more  than  look  at  liim,  aa  if  the  eartli  must 
ojien.  But  the  only  thing  that  opened  was  the  great  brown 
tyes  of  the  CwunsLdlur,  which  rested  on  my  mother's  face, 
rWitli  a  dew  of  sorrow,  as  he  spoke  of  sins. 

She,  unable  to  bear  tbem,  turned  suddenly  on  Sir  Ensor, 
id  cnuglit  (as  she  fancied)  a  smile  on  his  lips,  and  a  sense  of 
[uiet  L-njoynient. 
"All  the  Doones  are  gentlemen,"  answered  the  old  man, 
ravely,  and  looking  as  if  he  bad  never  smiled  since  he  was 
baby.  **\Ve  are  always  glad  to  explain,  madam,  any  mis- 
te  whieh  the  rustic  people  may  fall  upon  about  tis;  and  we 
rish  you  clearly  to  eoneeive,  that  we  do  not  charge  your  poor 
ishatul  with  iiny  set  purpose  of  robl>ery;  neither  will  we 
nn^  suit  for  any  attainder  of  bis  property.  Is  it  not  so, 
musellor?  " 

'* Without  doubt  liis  land  is  attainted;  unless  in  mercy  you 
)rbear,  sir.** 

'Counsellor,  we  will   forbear.      Madam,   we   will   forgivr 

una*    Like  enough  he  knew  not  right  from    wrong,  at  that 

lime  of  night.     The  waters  are  strong  at  Porloek,  and  even  an 

)nest  man  may  use  his  staff  unjustly,  iu  this  unchartered  age 

violence  and  rapine." 

The  Doones  to  talk  of  rapine!  ^lotber's  head  went  round 
80,  timt  she  eourtesied  to  them  l>oth,  scarcely  knowing  where 
ihe  was,  but  calling  to  mind  her  manners.  All  the  time  slie 
It  a  warmth,  as  if  the  right  was  with  her,  and  yet  she  could 
rt  see  the  way  to  spread  it  out  before  tliem.  With  that,  she 
led  her  tears  in  haste,  and  went  into  the  cold  air,  for  fear  of 

;ing  mischief. 

But  when  she  was  on  the  homeward  road,  and  the  sentinels 
charge  of  her,  blinding  her  eyes,  as  if  she  were  not  blind 
mgh  with  weeping,  some  one  came  in  baste  behind  her,  and 
ist  a  heavy  leathern  bag  into  the  limp  weight  of  her  haiul. 
"Captain  sends  you  this,"  he  whispered;  **take  it  to  the 
"tie  ones." 

But  mother  let  it  fall  in  a  heap,  as  if  it  Imd  been  a  blind 
)nn;  and  then  for  the  first  time  crouched  before  God,  that 
the  Doones  should  pity  her. 


'  Th€  cock-taUed  beetle  hw  earned  this  name  in  the  Weal  of  En^^miid 
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CHAPTER  V. 
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Good  folk,  who  dwell  in  a  lawful  laml,  if  any  siicli  there  be, 
Dxay,  for  want  of  cxphjration,  judge  our  neighborliood  harshly, 
unless  the  whole  tnith  is  set  before  them.  In  bar  of  such 
prejudioe,  many  of  us  ask  leave  to  explain  how,  and  wliy,  the 
robbers  came  to  tltat  head  in  the  midst  of  us.  We  would  rather 
not  have  had  it  so,  and  were  wise  enough  to  lament  it;  but  it 
grew  upon  us  gently,  in  the  following  manner.  Only  let  all 
who  read  observe  that  here  I  enter  many  things  which  came  to 
my  knowledge  in  later  years. 

Ill  or  alwait  the  year  of  our  Lord  1640»  when  all  the  troubles 
of  England  were  swelling  to  an  ontburst,  great  est^ites  in  the 
north  country  wert?  suddenly  confiscated,  thnmgh  some  feud  of 
families,  and  strong  influence  at  Court,  and  the  owners  were 
tiirned  upim  the  world,  and  might  think  themselves  lucky  to 
save  their  necks.  These  estates  were  in  co -heirship,  joiut 
tenancy  I  think  tliey  i-aUed  it,  although  1  know  not  the  mean- 
ing, only  so  tliat  if  either  tenant  died,  the  t»ther  living,  all 
would  come  to  the  live  one,  in  spite  of  any  testament. 

One  of  the  joint  owners  was  Sir  Ensor  Dooue,  a  geutlemaii 
of  brisk  intellect;  and  the  other  owner  was  his  cousin,  the  Earl 
of  Lome  iind  Dykcmont. 

Lord  Lome  was  some  years  the  elder  of  his  cousin  Ensor 
Doone,  and  was  making  suit  to  gain  severance  of  t!ie  cumber- 
some Joint-tenancy,  by  any  fair  apportionment,  when  suddenly 
this  blow  fell  <ui  them,  liy  wiles  and  wmnan's  meddling; 'and 
instead  of  dividing  the  land,  they  were  divided  from  it. 

The  nobleman  was  still  well-to-do,  thougli  crippled  in  hi.«j 
expenditure;  but  us  for  the  cousin,  he  was  left  a  beggar,  with 
many  to  beg  frnm  him.  He  thought  that  the  other  had 
wronged  him,  and  tliat  all  the  trouble  of  law  befell  through  his 
unjust  petition.  Many  friends  a<lvised  him  to  make  interest 
at  Court;  for,  having  done  no  harm  whatever,  and  being  a  good 
Catholic,  wliich  Lonl  Lorne  was  not,  he  would  be  sure  to  tin<l 
hearing  there,  and  probably  some  favor.  Hut  he,  like  a  very 
hot-brained  man,  although  he  had  long  been  marrietl  to  the 
daughter  of  his  cousin  (whom  he  liked  uolie  the  more  for  that), 
wouhl  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  attempt  at  making  a  patch  of 
it,  but  drove  away  with  his  wife  aud  sons,  and  the  relics  of  hia 
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inoDey,  swearing  hard  at  everybody.     In  this  he  may  have  been 

quite  wrong;  probubly,  perhaps  he  was  so;  but  I  am  not  con- 

tine^d  at  all,  but  what  most  of  us  would  have  done  the  same. 

Some  say  that,  in  tlie  bitterness  of  that  wrong  and  outi-age, 

[ie  slew  a  gentleman  of  the  Court,  whom  h<r  supj^jsed  to  have 

'  )iw.  a  hand  in  the  plundering  of  his  fortunes.     Others  say 

it  lip  bearded  King  Charles  the  First  himself,  in  a  manner 

Ibeyoad  forgiveness.      One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  sure— -Sir 

tZiiKor  was  attainted,  and  made  a  felon  outlaw,  through  some 

[fiolent  deed  ensuing  UfKm  his  dispossession. 

Hf  had  searched  in  many  quarters  for  somebody  to  help  him, 
id  with  good  warrant  for  hoping  it;  inasmueli  as  he,  in  his 
ickr  days,  had  been  open-handed  and  eousinly  to  all  who 
?gged  advice  of  him.  But  now  all  those  provided  him  with 
plenty  of  good  advice  indeed,  and  great  assurance  of  feeling, 
It  not  a  movement  of  leg,  or  lip,  or  purse-string  in  his  favor. 
11  good  people  of  either  persuasion,  royalty  or  commonalty, 
lowing  his  kiUdien-range  to  be  cohl,  no  longer  would  play 
ispit.  ilnd  this,  it  may  be,  seared  his  heart,  more  than 
\v  loss  of  land  and  fame. 

In  great  despair  at  last,  he  resolved  to  settle  in  some  out- 

idifih  part,  where  none  could  be  found  to  know  him;  and  so, 

an  evil  day  for  us,  he  came  to  the  West  of  England.     Not 

It  our  part  of  the  w^orld  is  at  all  outlandish,  jix^eordiug  to  my 

fiew  of  it  (for  I  never  found  a  better  one),  but  that  it  was 

lown  to  be  rugged  and  large,  and  desolate.     And  here,  wlien 

had  discovered  a  place  which  seemed  almost  to  be  made  for 

80   withdrawn,  so  selfnh^feuded,  and  uneasy   of  access, 

imp  of  the  country-folk  around  brought  him  little  offerings 

■a  .Ride  of  bacon,  a  keg  of  cider,  hung  mutton,  or  a  brisket  of 

Unison;  so  that  for  a  little  while  he  was  very  honest.     But 

fli«?n  the  newness  of  hia  coming  began  to  wear  away,  and  our 

<>d  folk  were  apt  to  think,  that  even  a  gentleman  ought  to 

)fk,  or  pay  other  men  for  doing  it,  and  many  farmers  were 

ywn  weary  of  miinners  without  di.scourse  to  them,  and  all 

Hed  out  to  one  another,  howniifair  it  was  that  owning  such  a 

lie  valley,  young  men  would  not  spade  or  plough  by  reason 

noble  lineage  —  then  the  young  Doones,  growing  up,  took 

iTjgs  they  would  not  ask  for. 

And  here  let  me,  as  a  solid  man,  owner  of  live  hundred  acres 
rhpther  fenced  or  otherwise,  and  that  is  my  own  business), 
den  also  of  this  parish  (until  I  go  to  the  churchyard), 
to  be  called  the  parson's  friend  —  for  a  better  man 
ji«Per  knew  with  tobacco  and  strong  waters,  nor  one  who 
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could  read  tlie  lessons  so  well,  and  he  has  been  at  Bliindell's 
too  —  once  for  all  let  me  deelare  that  I  am  a  thorough -going 
Church-and-State  man,  and  Royalist,  without  any  mistake 
about  it.  And  this  I  lay  down,  because  some  people,  judging 
a  sausage  by  the  skin,  may  take  in  evil  part  my  little  glosses 
of  style  and  glibuess^  and  the  mottled  nature  of  my  remarks,  \ 
and  cracks  now  and  then  on  the  fryipg-pan.  I  assure  them  I! 
am  good  inside,  and  not  a  bit  of  rue  in  mej  only  queer  knots, 
as  of  marjoram,  and  a  stupid  manner  of  bursting. 

There  wais  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  them,  counting  a  few 
retainers,  who  still  held  by  Sir  Ensor j  but  soon  they  grew  and 
multiplied  in  a  manner  surprising  to  think  of.  Whether  it 
was  the  venison,  which  we  call  a  strengthening  victual,  or 
whether  it  was  Uie  Ex  moor  mutton,  or  the  keen  soft  air  of  the 
moorlands,  anyhow  tlie  Dooues  increased  much  fiister  than; 
their  honesty.  At  first  they  had  brought  some  ladies  with; 
them,  of  good  repute  with  charity;  and  tlien,  as  time  wentou,| 
they  added  to  their  stoek  by  carrying.  They  carried  off  manyi 
good  farmers'  daughters,  who  were  sadly  disideased  at  first ;| 
but  took  to  tliem  kindly  after  awhile,  and  made  a  new  home  in' 
theii*  babies.  For  women,  as  it  seems  to  me,  like  strong  mea' 
more  than  weak  ones,  feeling  that  they  need  some  stannchness, 
something  to  hold  fast  by. 

And  of  all  the  men  in  onr  country,  although  we  are  of  a 
thickset  breed,  you  scarce  could  find  one  in  threescore  lit  to 
be  placed  among  the  Doonea,  without  looking  no' more  than  a 
tailor.  Like  enough,  we  could  meet  them,  man  for  man  (if  we 
chose  all  around  the  crown  and  the  skirts  of  Exmoor),  and  shoW' 
them  what  a  cross-buttock  means,  because  we  are  so  stuggy; 
but  in  regard  of  stature,  comeliness,  and  bearing,  no  woman 
would  look  twice  at  us.  Kot  but  what  I  myself,  John  Rtdd, 
and  one  or  two  1  know  of  —  but  it  becomes  me  best  not  to  talk 
of  that,  although  my  hair  is  gray. 

Perhaps  their  den  might  well  have  been  stormed,  and  them-i 
selves  driven  out  of  the  forest,  if  honest  people  had  only  agreedj 
to  begin  with  them  at  once,  when  first  they  took  to  plundering.] 
But  having  respect  for  their  good  birth,  and  pity  for  their  mis-' 
fortunes,  and  perhaps  a  little  admiration  at  the  justice  of  God,| 
that  robbed  men  now  were  robbers,  the  squires,  and  farmers, i 
and  shepherds,  at  lirst  did  nothing  more  than  grumble  gently,! 
or  even  make  a  laugh  of  it,  each  in  the  case  of  others.  After: 
awhile  they  found  the  matter  gone  too  far  for  laughter,  as  vio-- 
lence  and  deatll}'  outrage  stained  the  hand  of  robbery,  until 
every  woman  ckitclied  her  child,  and  every  man  turned  pale  at! 
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very  name  of  *'Doone/'     B'or  the  sons,  and  grandsons,  of 
Sir  Elisor,  grew   up   in  foul   liberty,    and   haughtiness,  and 
itred,  to  utter  scorn  of  God  and  man,  and  brutal  ity  towards 
Iamb  animals.     There  was  only  one  good  thing  about  tlieni,  if 
(iml  it  were  good,  to  wit,  their  liiith  to  one  another,  nnd 
ith  to  their  wild  eyry.     But  this  only  uuide  tliem  feared  the 
lore,  so  certain  was  the  revenge  they  wreaked  upon  any  who* 
ir**(l  to  strike  a  Doone.     One  night,  soon  after  I  was  born, 
rhen  tliey  were  sacking  :x  rich  man's  house,  not  very  far  from 
lineiiead,  a  shot  was  tired  at  tlieni  in  th*^  dark,  of  which  tliey 
)k  Uttle  notice,  and  only  one  of  them  knew  that  any  Iiarm 
done.     But  when  tliey  were  well  on  the  lionieward  road, 
having  slain  either  man  or  woman,  or  even  burned  a  lionse 
)wii,  one  of  their  inunber  fell  from  his  sadiHc,  and  died  with- 
it  so  much  as  a  groau.     The  youth  bad  been  struek,  but  would 
complain,  and  perhaps  took  little  heed  of  the  wound,  while 
ie  waa  bleeding  inwardly.     His  brothers  and  cousins  laid  him 
)ftly  on  a  bank  of  'wliortle-b«:*rries,  and  just  rnde  back  to  the 
Jnely  hamlet,  where  he  had  taken  his  death-wound.     No  man, 
)r  ffoman,  was  left  in  the  morning,  nor  house  for  any  to  dwell 
in,  only  a  child  with  its  reason  gone.^ 

Tliia  affair  made  prudent  people  find  more  reasons  to  It^t 

Xhf'm  alone,  than  to  medtlle  with  them ;  and  now  they  liad  so 

[tiitrenched  themselves,  and  waxed  so  strong  in  number,  tliat 

JthiDg  less  than  a  troop  of  soldiers  couhl  wisely  enter  their 

rtrnifios;  and  even  so  it  might  turn  out  ill,  as  perchance  we 

ih  see  b}''  and  by. 

For  not  to  niention  the  strength  of  tlie  place,  wliich  I  shall 

escribe  in  its  prof>er  order,  when  I  come  to  visit  it,  there 

not  one  among  them  but  Wiis  a  mighty  man,  straight  and 

and  wide,  and  fit  to  lift  four  hnndred-wcight.     If  son  or 

Jon  of  old  Doone,  or  one  of  the  northern  retainers,  failed 

age  of  twenty,  while  standing  on  his  uaked  feet,  to  touch 

his  forehead  the  lintid  of  Hir  Ensor's  duor,  and  tn  till  the 

>r-frame  with  his  shoulders  from  sidppost  even  to  sidejiost, 

VAs  led  away  to  the  narrow  pass,  which  made  tlieir  valley 

JpsjH*rate,  and  thrust  from  the  crown  with  ignominy,  to  get 

owri  living  honestly.     Now,  the  measure  of  that  doorway 

or  rather  was,  I  ouglit  to  say,  six  feet  and  one  inch  length- 

ifie,  and  two  feet  all  but  two  inches  taken  cross  ways  in  the 

nt.    Yet  I  not  only  have  heard,  but  know,  being  so  closely 

with  them,  that  no  descendant  of  old  Sir  Ensor,  neither 


^  Thk  vile  deed  wm  done,  beyond  all  doubt, 
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relative  of  his  (except,  indeed,  tlie  Counsellor,  wlio  was  kept 
by  them  for  his  wisdom),  and  bo  more  than  two  of  tlieir  follow- 
ing, t^ver  failed  of  that  test,  and  relapsed  to  the  difficult  ways 
of  Ijoiiesty, 

Not  tluit  I  think  anything  gre-at  of  a  standard  the  like  of 
that;  for  if  they  had  set  me  in  that  door-frame  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  it  is  like  enough,  that  I  should  have  walked  away  with 
it  oil  my  liilioulders,  thoiigli  I  was  not  eome  to  my  full  strength 
then ;  only  I  iim  speaking  rtow  of  the  average  size  of  our  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  Doones  were  far  heyond  that.  Moreoverj 
tliey  were  taught  to  shoot  with  a  heavy  carabine,  so  delicately 
and  wisely,  that  even  a  boy  could  pass  a  ball  through  a  rabbit's 
head,  at  a  distance  of  fourscore  yards.  Some  people  may 
tliiiik  nought  of  this,  being  in  practice  with  longer  shots  from 
thp  tongue  than  from  the  shonldt- r ;  nevertheless^  to  do  as  above 
hj  to  my  ignorance,  very  good  work,  if  you  can  be  sure  to  d: 
it.  Xot  one  worti  do  I  believe  of  Bobin  Hood  splitting  peeled 
vsTinds  at  seven.^cort*  yards,  and  such  like.  Wlioever  wrott 
Hucli  stnrit.»s  knew  not  how  slippery  a  peeled  wand  i^,  even  iJ 
uUH  Cijuld  hit  it,  ami  how  it  givt-s  to  the  onset.  Now,  let  him 
stick  one  in  the  ground,  and  take  his  bow  and  arrow  at  it,  ten 
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little  calf,  so  frightened  aud  so  left  alone.  As  for  Eliza^  she 
came  with  me,  one  on  each  side  of  mother,  and  not  a  tear  was 
in  her  eyes,  but  sudden  starts  of  wonder,  and  a  new  thing  to  be 
looked  at  unwillingly,  yet  curiously.  Poor  Jittle  thing!  she 
was  very  clever,  the  only  one  of  our  family  —  thank  (jk)d  for 
'the  same  —  but  none  the  more  for  that  guessed  she  what  it  is 
to  lose  a  father. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NECESSARY    PRACTICE. 

About  the  rest  of  all  that  winter  I  remember  very  little, 
being  only  a  young  boy  then,  and  missing  my  father  most  out 
of  doors;  as  when  it  came  to  the  bird-catching,  or  the  tracking 
of  hares  in  the  snow,  or  the  training  of  a  sheep-dog.  Often- 
times I  looked  at  his  gun,  an  ancient  piece  found  in  tlie  sea,  a 
little  below  Glenthorne,  and  of  which  he  was  mighty  proud, 
although  it  was  only  a  match-lock;  and  I  thought  of  the  times 
I  had  held  the  fuze,  while  he  got  his  aim  at  a  rabbit,  and  once 
pven  at  a  red  deer  rubbing  among  the  hazels.  But  nothing 
came  of  my  looking  at  it,  so  far  as  I  remember,  save  foolish 
tears  of  my  own  perhaps ;  till  John  Fry  took  it  down  one  day, 
from  the  hooks  where  father's  hand  had  laid  it;  and  it  hurt 
me  to  see  how  John  handled  it,  as  if  he  had  no  memory. 

"Bad  job  for  he,  as  her  had  not  got  thiccy,  the  naight  as  her 
coom  acrass  them  Doones.  Rackon  Varmer  Jan  'ood  a-zhown 
them  the  wai  to  kingdom  come,  'stead  of  going  herzell  zo  aisy. 
And  a  maight  have  been  gooin'  to  market  now,  'stead  of  laying 
banked  up,  over  yanner.  Maister  Jan,  thee  can  zee  the  grave 
if  thee  look  alang  this  here  goon-barryel.  Buy  now,  whutt  be 
Wubberin'  at  ?    Wish  I  had  never  told  thee." 

"John  Fry,  I  am  not  blubbering;  you  make  a  great  mistake, 
John.  You  are  thinking  of  little  Annie.  I  cough  sometimes 
in  the  winter-weather,  and  father  gives  me  lickerish.  I  mean 
—I  mean  —  he  used  to.     Now  let  me  have  the  gun,  John." 

"Thee  have  the  goon,  Jan!  Thee  isn't  fit  to  putt  un  to  thy 
ihoulder.     What  a  weight  her  be,  for  sure !  " 

"Me  not  hold  it,  John!  That  shows  how  much  you  know 
ilwut  it.  Gret  out  of  the  way,  John ;  you  are  opposite  the  moutli 
of  it,  and  likely  it  is  loaded." 

John  Fry  jumped,  in  a  livelier  manner  than  when  he  waa 
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doing  (lay -work;  and  I  rested  tlie  in  nut  1 1  on  a  cross  rack  pieoe, 
and  felt  a  warm  sort  of  surety  that  I  could  hit  tiit-  door  over 
opposite,  or  at  leasts  the  cobwall  alongside  of  it,  and  do  no 
harm  in  the  orchard.  But  John  would  not  giv^  me  link  or 
fuze,  and,  on  thu  whole,  I  was  glad  of  it,  though  carrying  on  as 
hoys  do;  b^:f cause  I  Jiad  heard  my  father  say  that  the  Spanish 
gun  kicked  like  a  horse,  and  because  the  load  in  it  came  from 
his  hand,  and  I  dad  not  like  to  undo  it.  But  I  never  found  it 
kick  %i^ry  liard,  when  hrmly  set  to  the  shoulder,  unless  it  was 
badly  loaded.  In  truth  the  thickness  of  the  metal  was  enough 
uhnost  to  astonish  one;  and  w^hat  our  jieople  said  about  it  may 
have  been  true  enough,  altliougfh  most  of  them  are  such  liars 
—  at  h^iist,  I  mean  tlic}'  make  mistakes,  as  all  mankind  must 
do.  Perchance  it  was  no  mistake  at  all,  t^  say  that  this  ancient 
gun  liad  behniged  to  some  noble  Spaniard,  the  captain  of  a  fine 
br^e  ship  in  the  "Invincible  Armada,"  which  we  of  England 
managed  to  conquer,  with  God  and  the  weather  helping  us,  a 
hundred  yeura  ago  or  more —  I  can't  say  to  a  month  or  so. 

After  a  little  while,  when  John  had  fired  away  at  a  rat  the 
charge  1  held  m  sacred,  it  came  to  me  as  a  nntural  thing  to 
practise  si  looting  witli  that  ^.^reat  gun,  instead  of  John  Fry*s 
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she  was  proud  tliat  none  hail  such  call  as  herself  to 

ievf»  for  him.     Only  Ajiiiie  seemed  to  go  softly  in  and  out, 

id  cry,  with  nobody  along  of  her,  chiffly  in  the  corner  where 

ie  bees  are,  and  tlie  i^^rindstoue.     But  somehow  she  would 

rer  let  anybody  behold  her;  being  set,  as  you  may  say,  to 

ink  it  over  by  hersolf,  and  season  it  with  weeping.     Many 

les  I  eaught  her,  and  many  times  she  turned  upon  me ;  nud 

then  I  could  not  look  at  her,  but  asked  how  long  to  dinner-time. 

Now  in  the  depth  of  the  winter  montli,  such  as  we  call  Deeem- 

jr;  fatlier  being  dead  and  quiet  in  liis  gnive  a  fortnight,  it 

lp|*ened  me  to  be  out  of  powder,  for  practice  a^^aiust  his 

»inies.     I  had  never  fired  a  sliot  without  thinking,  "This 

father's  murderer  j  "  and  John  Fry  said  that  I  made  such 

»fl,  it  was  a  wonder  the  ^n\  went  off.     But  though  I  could 

irdly  hold  the  gun,  unless  with  my  back  against  a  bar,  it  did 

good  to  hear  it  go  off,  and  hoj^e  to  have  bitten  his  enemies. 

"Oti,  mother^  mother/'  I  said  tliat  day.  directly  after  dinner, 

^  rhile  she  was  sitting  looking  at  me,  and  getting  ready  to  say 

[m  now  she  did  seven  times  in  a  week),  ''  How  like  your  father 

jou  are  j^owing!     Jaek,  come   here   and  kiss  me,"  — **oh, 

Jiher,  if  you  only  knew,  how  much  I  want  a  shilling! " 

Ja^^k,  you  shall  never  want  a  shilliug,  while  I  am  alive  to 

jfive  thee  one.     But  what  is  it  lor,  dear  heart,  dear  heart?" 

To  buy  something  over  at  Forlock,  mother.     Perhaps  I  will 
ttll  you  afterwartb.     If  I  tell  not,  it  will  be  for  your  good, 
ul  for  tlie  s;ike  of  the  ehihlrfn.** 
Bless  the  boy,  one  would  think  lie  was  threescore  years  of 
at  least.    Give  me  a  littlf  kiss,  you  Jack,  and  you  sliall 
W  the  shilling," 
For  I  hated  to  kiss,  or  be  kissed,  in  those  days;  and  so  all 
jpKt  lioys  must  tlo,  when  God  puts  any  strength  in  them. 
It  now  I  wanted  the  powder  so  much,  that  1  went  and  kissed 
ther,  very  shyly,  looking  round  the  corner  first,  for  Betty 
to  see  me. 

But  mother  gave  me  half-a-dozen,  and  only  one  shilling  for 

♦»f  them;  and  I  i-ould  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  ask  her  for 

lothcr,  although  I  would  have  taken  it.     In  very  quick  time, 

taji  away  with  the  shilling  in  my  pocket,  and  got  Peggy  out 

"I  thf  Porlock   road,  without  my  mother  knowing  it.     Fiu' 

r  was  frightened  of  that  road  now,  as  if  all  the  trees  were 

rers,  and  would  never  let  me  go  alone  so  much  as  a  hun- 

f'ml  yards  on  it.     And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  touched  witli 

^••'U  for  many  years  about  it;  and  pxi-w  now,  when  I  ridi^  at 

there,  a  man  by  a  peat -rick  makes  me  shiver,  until  I  go 
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and  collar  liim.  But  this  tirat?  I  was  very  bold,  liaviug  John 
Fry's  bhin(h^rbiis8,  ami  keeping  ii  sharp  look-out  wherever  any 
lurkinp:-[>liice  was.  However,  I  saw  only  slieep,  and  small  red 
cattle,  and  the  comniun  dvxn-  of  the  fort'st,  until  I  was  nigh  t-o 
Porloek  town,  and  tlu'n  rode  straight  to  Mr.  I'ooke's,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Spit  aiul  U  rid  iron. 

Mr,  Pooke  was  a.sh*ep,  as  it  happenetl,  not  having  much  tct 
do  that  day;  and  so  I  fastened  IVgyy  by  the  handle  of  a  wanu- 
ing-pan,  nt  whirh  she  had  ntJ  better  inanneis  than  to  snort  and 
blow  her  breath;  and  in  I  walked  with  a  manful  style,  bearinjj 
Johu  Fry's  blunderbuss.  Xow  Tijnothy  Pooke  was  a  peaeeful 
raan»  glad  to  liv«'  without  any  enjuynient  of  mind  at  danger, 
and  I  was  tall  and  large  already*  as  most  lads  of  a  riper  age. 
Mr.  Pooke,  as  soon  as  he  opened  his  eyes,  dropped  suddeidy 
imrler  the  cf>unter-lwardy  and  drew  a  great  frying-pan  over  his 
head,  as  if  the  Doones  were  come  to  rob  him,  tis  their  cm^tom 
was,  mostl}''  after  the  fair-time.  It  made  me  feel  rather  hot 
and  queei\  to  be  taken  for  a  robber;  and  yet  methinks  I  was 
prouil  of  it. 

**  Gadzookp,  Master  Pooke/'  said  I,  having  learned  fine  words 
at  Tiverton;  "do  you  suppose  that  I  know  not  then  the  way  to 
carry  firearms?  An  it  were  the  old  Spanish  matchdoek,  in 
the  lieu  of  this  good  flint-engine,  which  may  he  borne  ten  milea 
or  more,  and  never  once  go  off,  sfareely  couldst  thou  seem  more 
scared.  I  might  point  at  thee,  muzzle  on — just  so  as  I  do 
now — ^even  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  like  enough  it  woidd 
never  .shoot  thee,  unless  I  pulled  the  trigger  hard,  with  a  crook 
upon  my  finger;  so,  you  see;  just  so,  Master  Pooke,  only  ^ 
trifle  harder." 

**  Gotl  sake,  John  RiddjGod  sake,  dear  boy, ''cried  Pooke^know* 
ing  me  V>y  this  time ;  *'  don't  'e,  for  good  love  now,  don't  ^e  show] 
it  to  me,  boy,  as  if  I  was  to  suck  it.     Put  'im  down,  for  good,, 
DOW;  and  thee  shall  have  the  very  best  of  all  is  in  the  shop.'* 

**HoI"  I  re[died  with  much  contempt,  and  swinging  round] 
the  gun  so  that  it  fetehed  his  hoop  of  caiulles  down,all  unkindled 
as  they  were:  *'lloI  as  if  [  bad  not  attained  to  the  handlinj 
of  a  gun  yet!     My  hands  are  cold,  coming  over  the  moors,  eh 
would  I  go  bail  to  point  the  mouth  at  you  for  an  hour,  sir,  an< 
no  Ciiuse  tor  ujieasiness." 

But  in  8|)ite  of  all  assurances,  he  showed  himself  desiroud] 
only  to  see  the  last  of  my  gun  and  mc.     I  dare  say  **  vilhinou 
salt*petre,"  as  the  great  playwright  calls  it,  was  never  so  eheapj 
before  nor  since.     For  my  shilling  Master  Pooke  afforded     . 
two  great  packages^  over-large  to  go  into  my  pockets,  as  we] 
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»45  a  miglity  chunk  of  lead,  which  I  bound  upon  l*eggy 's  withtTS* 
Ajid  as  if  all  this  had  not  been  enough,  he  presented  me  with  it 
roll  of  comtits  for  my  sister  Anuie,  whose  gentle  face  and  pretty 
lanners  won  the  love  of  everybody. 

There  was  still  some  duyliglit  here  and  there,  as  I  rose  the 
ill  above  Porlock,  wondering  whether  my  mother  would  be  in 
fright,  or  would  not  know  it.  The  two  great  packages  of 
twder,  slung  behind  my  baek,  knoeked  so  hard  against  one 
lother  that  I  feared  they  must  either  spill  or  blow  up,  and 
irry  me  over  Pegg^'^s  ears  from  the  w^oollen  cloth  I  rude  upon. 


r  father  ahvays  liked  a  horse  to  liave  some  wool  upon  his 
,  whenever  he  went  far  from  home,  and  bad  to  stami  about, 


»ns 


lere  one  pleased,  hot,  and  wet,  and  panting.     And  father 
Iways  said  that  saddles  were  meant  for  men  full-growni,  and 
ivy,  and  losing  their  activity;  and  no  buy  or  y<>ung  man  on 

farm  durst  ever  get  into  a  saddle,  Iferause  they  all  knew 
lat  the  master  would  chuck  them  out  pretty  quickly.  As  for 
le,  I  had  tried  it  once,  from  a  kind  of  curiosity;  and  I  could 
>t  walk  for  two  or  three  days,  the  leather  galled  my  knees  so* 
nt  now,  as  P^ggy  lx>re  me  bravely,  snorting  every  now  and 
len  into  a  cloud  of  air,  for  the  night  was  growing  frosty,  pres- 
itly  the  moHju  arose  over  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  and  the  pony 
id  r  were  half  glad  to  see  her,  and  lialf  afraid  of  t}ie  sluulow 
le  Lhrew,  and  the  images  all  around  us.  I  was  ready  at  any 
loment  to  shoot  at  anybody,  having  great  faitli  in  my  5>hinder- 
i»H,  but  hoping  not  to  prove  it.  And  iis  J  ]>assed  tlie  narrow 
are  where  the  Doones  had  killed  my  father,  sueh  a  fear  broke 
it  uiK»n  me  that  I  leaned  uimju  the  neck  of  Pegg}^,  anrl  shut  my 
res,  and  was  cold  all  over.  However,  there  \vas  not  a  soul 
he  seen,  until  we  came  home  to  the  ohl  farmyard,  and  there 
t*  my  mother  crying  sadly,  and  Betty  Muxworthy  scolding. 

Come  along,  now,"  I  whispered  to  Annie,  the  moment  sup- 
;t  was  over;  *' and  if  you  can  hold  your  tongue,  Annie,  I  will 
low  you  something," 

She  lifteii  herself  on  the  bench  so  quickly,  and  flushed  so 
ih  with  pleasure,  that  I  was  oldiged  to  stare  hard  away,  and 

le  Bettj-  look  beyond  us.     Betty  thought  I  had  something 

in  the  closet  lieyond  the  clonk-case,  and  she  was  the  more 

mvinced  of  it,  by  reason  of  my  denial.     Not  that  Betty  Mux- 

>rthy,  or  any  one  else,  for  that  matter,  ever  found  me  in  a 

Isehood,  l>eeause  T  never  tcdd  one,  not  even  to  my  mother, 

or,  which  is  still  a  stronger  thing,  not  even  to  my  sweet- 

(when  I  grew  up  to  have  one)  —  but  that  Betty  being 

)Dged  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  a  generation  or  two  agone. 
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Ky  A  man  wlia  cam^il|d|tiig  and  ditcliiug,  had  dow  no  meiT;y, 
rxxept  to  believe  thai  mam  from  cradle  to  grave  are  liars,  and 
wnmeii  fools  to  look  at  them. 

When  Betty  eould  tind  no  crime  of  mine,  she  knocked  me 
out  of  the  way  in  a.  minute,  as  if  I  hafl  been  nobody;  and  then 
s!ie  began  to  coax  '*  Mistress  Annie, "  as  ahe  always  called  her, 
and  draw  tlie  soft  hair  down  her  hands,  and  whisper  into  the 
little  ears.  Meanwhile,  dear  raotlier  was  falling  asleep,  hav- 
ing been  troubled  bo  much  about  me ;  and  "  Watch,"  my  father's 
pet  dog,  was  nodding  closer  and  closer  np  into  her  lap. 

''Now,  Annie,  will  you  come?'*  I  said,  for  I  wanted  her  to 
hold  the  ladle  for  melting  of  the  lead^  **  will  you  come  at  once, 
Annie?  Or  must  I  go  for  Liz2ie,  and  let  her  see  the  whole 
of  it?" 

*Mndeed,  then,  you  won't  do  that/'  said  Annie;  ** Lizzie  to 
come  before  me,  John ;  and  ahe  can't  stir  a  pot  of  brewis,  and 
scarce  knows  a  tongiie  from  a  ham,  Jolm,  and  says  it  makes 
no  dLfferencp,  beeause  both  are  good  to  eat!  Oh,  Betty,  what 
do  you  think  of  that^  to  come  of  all  her  book-learning?" 

"Thank  God  he  can't  say  that  of  me,**  Betty  answered 
shortly,  for  she  never  eared  about  argument,  exfept  on  her 
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was,  but  every  one  was  taken  with  Annie,  at  the  very  first  time 
of  seeing  her.  She  had  such  pretty  ways  and  manners,  and 
such  a  look  of  kindness,  and  a  sweet  soft  light  in  her  long  blue 
eyes,  full  of  trustful  gladness.  Everybody  who  looked  at  her 
seemed  to  grow  the  better  for  it,  because  she  knew  no  evil. 
And  then  the  turn  she  had  for  cooking,  you  never  would  have 
expected  it ;  and  how  it  was  her  richest  mirth  to  see  that  she 
had  pleased  you.  I  have  been  out  on  the  world  a  vast  deal,  as 
you  will  own  hereafter,  and  yet  have  I  never  seen  Annie's 
equal  for  making  a  weary  man  comfortable. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HARD    IT   IS    TO   CLIMB. 

So  many  a  winter-night  went  by,  in  a  hopeful  and  pleasant 
manner,  with  the  hissing  of  the  bright  round  bullets,  cast  into 
the  water,  and  the  spluttering  of  the  great  red  apples,  which 
Annie  was  roasting  for  me.  We  always  managed  our  even- 
ing's work  in  the  chimney  of  the  back-kitchen,  where  there 
was  room  to  set  chairs  and  table,  in  spite  of  the  fire  burning. 
On  the  right-hand  side  was  a  mighty  oven,  wliere  Betty  threat- 
ened to  bake  us ;  and  on  the  left,  long  sides  of  bacon,  made  of 
favored  pigs,  and  growing  very  brown  and  comely.  Annie 
knew  the  names  of  all,  and  ran  up  through  the  wood-smoke, 
every  now  and  then,  when  a  gentle  memory  moved  her,  and 
asked  them  how  they  were  getting  on,  and  when  they  would 
like  to  be  eaten.  Then  she  came  back  with  foolish  tears,  for 
thinking  of  that  necessity ;  and  I,  being  soft  in  a  different  way, 
would  make  up  my  mind  against  bacon. 

But,  Lord  bless  you !  it  was  no  good.  Whenever  it  came  to 
hreakfast-time,  after  three  hours  upon  the  moors,  I  regularly 
forgot Kblie  pigs,  but  paid  good  heed  to  the  rashers.  For  ours 
is  a  hungry  country,  if  such  there  be  in  England ;  a  place,  1 
mean,  where  men  must  eat,  and  are  quick  to  discharge  the 
duty.  The  air  of  the  moors  is  so  shrewd  and  whol(\some,  stir- 
ring a  man's  recollection  of  the  good  things  wliich  liave  betided 
him,  and  whetting  his  hope  of  something  still  better  in  the 
future,  that  by  the  time  he  sits  down  to  a  cloth,  his  heart  and 
stomach  are  tuned  too  well  to  say  "  nay  "  to  one  another. 

Almost  everybody  knows,  in  our  part  of  the  world  at  least, 
how  pleasant  and  soft  the  fall  of  the  land  is  round  about 
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Flov(*r'B  Bari-ows  farm.  All  above  it  is  strong  dark  mountatn, 
S]irea(l  with  heath,  and  desolate,  but  near  our  liouse  the  valleys 
ti>vf\  and  oiK'U  warmth  and  shelter.  Here  are  trees,  and  bright 
green  grasB,  and  orchards  full  of  contentment,  and  a  mau  may 
scarce  espy  the  brook,  although  he  hears  it  everywhere.  And 
indeei!  a  stont  good  piece  of  it  comes  through  our  farmjard, 
and  swells  sometimes  to  a  nisb  of  waves^  when  the  clouds  are 
on  the  hill-tops,  But  all  Ijelow,  where  the  valley  bends,  and 
the  hyim  stream  goes  along  with  it,  pretty  meatiows  slo|>e 
their  breiist,  and  tlie  sun  spreads  on  the  water.  And  nearly 
all  of  tins  is  ours,  till  you  come  to  Niehohia  Snowe-s  land. 

But  ab<:iut  two  miles  below  our  farm,  the  Bag  worthy  water 
runs  into  the  Lynn,  and  makes  a  real  river  of  it.  Thence  it 
Imrrieii  away,  w'itli  strength  and  a  force  of  wilful  waters,  under 
the  foot  of  a  barefaced  hill,  and  so  to  rocks  and  woods  again, 
where  the  stream  is  covered  o%'er,  and  dark,  heavy  |>ools  delay 
it.  Tliere  are  plenty  of  fish  all  down  this  way^  and  the  further 
yon  go  tlie  bigger  they  lie,  having  deejier  grounds  to  feed  in; 
and  sonietinies  iti  the  summer  montlis,  when  mother  could 
spare  nn^  off  the  farm,  I  eamt'  (hivvn  lien^,  witli  Annie  to  help 
(l)ecause  it  was  my  lonely),  and  caught  we  11 -nigh  a  basketful  of 
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them  go  to  the  bottom  first,  and  then  come  up  and  fight  for  it, 
with  a  blowing  and  a  bubbling.  It  is  a  very  fair  sight  to  watch, 
when  you  know  there  is  little  danger;  because,  although  the 
pool  is  deep,  the  current  is  sure  to  wash  a  boy  up  on  the  stones, 
where  the  end  of  the  depth  is.  As  for  me,  they  had  no 
need  to  throw  me  more  than  once,  because  I  jumped  in  of  my 
own  accord,  thinking  small  things  of  the  Lowman,  after  the 
violent  Lynn.  Nevertheless,  I  learnt  to  swim  there,  as  all  the 
other  boys  did ;  for  the  greatest  point  in  learning  that  is  to  find 
that  you  must  do  it.  1  loved  the  water  naturally,  and  could 
not  long  be  out  of  it ;  but  even  the  boys  who  hated  it  most, 
came  to  swim  in  some  fashion  or  other,  after  they  had  been 
flung,  for  a  year  or  two,  into  the  Taunton  pool. 

But  now,  although  my  sister  Annie  came  to  keep  me  com- 
pany, and  was  not  to  be  parted  from  me  by  the  tricks  of  the 
Lynn  stream,  because  I  put  her  on  my  back  and  carried  her 
across,  whenever  she  could  not  leap  it,  or  tuck  up  her  things 
and  take  the  stones ;  yet  so  it  happened  that  neither  of  us  had 
i^een  up  the  Bagworthy  water.  We  knew  that  it  brought  a  good 
stream  down,  as  full  of  fish  as  of  peV)bles ;  and  we  thought  that 
it  must  be  very  pretty  to  make  a  way  wliere  no  way  was,  nor 
f'ven  a  bullock  came  down  to  drink.  But  whether  we  were 
afraid  or  not,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  because  it  is  so  long  ago; 
but  I  think  that  had  something  to  do  with  it.  For  Bagwortliy 
water  ran  out  of  Doone  vallev,  a  mile  or  so  from  the  mouth 
of  it. 

But  when  I  was  turned  fourteen  years  old,  and  put  into 
good  small-clothes,  buckled  at  tlie  knee,  and  strong  blue  worsted 
hosen,  knitted  by  my  mother,  it  happened  to  me  without  choice, 
I  may  say,  to  explore  the  BagAvorthy  water.  And  it  came 
about  in  this  wise. 

My  mother  hatl  long  been  ailing,  and  not  well  able  to  eat 
much;  and  there  is  notiiing  thiit  frightens  us  so  much  as  for 
people  to  have  no  love  of  their  victuals.  Now  I  chanced  to 
^member,  that  once  at  the  time  of  the  holidays.  I  had  brou^rht 
dear  mother  from  Tiverton  a  jar  of  pickled  loaches,  caught  by 
mvsflf  in  tiie  Lowman  river,  and  baked  in  the  kitchen  ovv>n, 
with  vinegar,  a  ft'w  l(av<'s  of  bay,  and  about  a  dozen  pepper- 
oorns.  And  mother  had  said  tliat,  in  all  her  life,  she  harl  never 
tasted  anything  fit  to  be  compared  with  them.  Whether  she 
said  so  good  a  thing,  out  of  (u>mplinient  to  my  skill  in  (matching 
the  fish  and  cooking  them,  or  whether  she  really  meant  it,  is 
more  than  I  can  tell,  though  I  (piite  believe  the  latter,  and  so 
would  most  people  who  tasted  them ;  at  any  rate,  1  now  resolved 
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to  get  some  loat^lif^s  for  her,  aatl  do  theni  in  the  self-same 
Tier*  just  to  make  her  eat  a  l)it. 

Tlicre  are  matiy  people,  even  now,  wbo  liave  not  come  ta  the; 
right  knowledgH  what  a  lojU'li  h^  and  where  he  lives,  ami  hnw 
to  catch  and  pickle  liim.  And  I  will  not  tell  them  all  about 
it,  becautie  if  I  did,  very  likely  there  he  would  be  no  loiiches 
left,  ten  or  twenty  years  aftei*  th«  appearanee  of  this  book.  A 
pickled  minnow  is  very  good^  if  you  cateh  him  in  a  stiekle,! 
with  the  searlet  iiuf^ers  upon  him  -,  but  I  eount  him  no  more  thanj 
the  ropes  in  beer,  eom pared  witli  a  loach  done  properly.  . 

Being  resolved  to  eatch  some  loaches,  whatever  trouble  ilj 
cost  me,  1  set  forth  without  a  word  to  any  one,  in  the  forenoon 
of  St.  Valentine's  day,  KjTo-ti,  1  think  it  must  have  lKH*n. 
Annie  should  not  come  with  me,  beeause  the  water  was  too 
cold;  for  the  winter  had  been  long,  and  snow  lay  here  audj 
there,  iii  patches  in  the  hollow  of  the  banks,  likr  a  lady's  gloves 
forgotten.  Antl  yet  the  spring  was  breaking  forth,  as  it  alvva^'S 
does  in  Devonshire,  when  the  txirn  of  the  days  is  over;  and| 
though  there  was  little  to  see  of  it,  the  air  was  full  oi  feeling.. 

It  puzzh'S  me  now,  that  I  renn*ml)LT  all  those  young  impres- 
sions so,  iM^^cause  1  took  no  heed  of  them  at  the  time  whatever|i 
and  yet  they  come  ujion  me  bt  ight,  when  nothing  else  is  evi-J 
dent  in  the  gray  fug  of  experience.  I  am  like  an  old  mai^ 
galling  at  the  outside  of  his  sj}ectacles,  and  seeing,  as  he  ruli#j 
the  dust,  tlie  image  of  his  grandson  playing  at  bo-peep  with 
him.  , 

But  let  me  be  of  any  age.  I  never  could  forget  that  day,  and! 
how  bitter  enld  the  water  was.  For  I  doffed  my  shoes  and  hose,! 
and  put  tfiem  into  a  liag  about  my  neck;  and  left  my  little  euali 
at  home,  and  tied  my  sliirt-sleeves  back  to  my  shoulders.  Then' 
I  took  a  three-pronged  fork  firmly  bound  to  a  rod  with  cord,| 
and  a  piece  of  canvas  kercliief,  with  a  lumjv  of  bretul  inside  its, 
and  so  went  into  the  pebbly  water,  trying  to  think  how  warioi 
it  was.  For  more  than  a  mile  all  down  the  Lynn  stream,] 
scarcely  a  stone  I  left  unturned,  being  thoroughly  skilled  in; 
the  tricks  of  the  loaeli,  and  knowing  how  he  hides  himself.' 
For  being  gray-spotted,  and  clear  to  see  through,  [ind  som<»-' 
thing  like  a  cuttle  fish,  only  more  substantial,  he  will  stay  rpiitt" 
still,  where  a  streak  of  weed  is  in  the  rapitl  water,  hoping  tc^ 
be  overlooked,  nor  caring  even  to  wag  his  tail.  Then  l)i'iii^ 
disturbed  he  flips  away,  like  whalebone  from  the  finger,  and 
hies  to  a  shelf  of  stone,  and  lies  with  his  sharp  head  poked  in 
under  it;  or  sometimes  he  VjelUes  htm  into  the  mud  and  onlj 
allows  his  back-ridge.     And  tliat  is  the  timo  to  spear  Ui« 
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[y,  holding  the  fork  very  guiy:erly,  ami  allowing  lor  thti 
of  it,  which  comes  to  pass,  I  know  not  how,  at  tlii*  tickle 
of  air  and  water. 

Or  if  your  loach  should  not  he  ahrujul,  whiii  Hi-nt  yon  come 
to  look  for  him*  but  keepinyf  snug  in  his  little  home,  then  you 
may  see  him  conn3  iurth  amazed  at  the  quivering  uf  the  shingles, 
and  oar  himself  mid  luok  nt  yt>u.  ;ind  then  dart  u]>8tie;im,  lik«? 
a  little  gray  streak;  and  then  you  nmnt  try  tt)  mark  liim  in, 
and  follow  very  daintily.  »Su  after  that,  in  a  samly  idace,  you 
*teal  up  behind  his  tail  to  him,  so  that  he  eatujot  set  eyeg  on 
you,  for  his  head  is  upstream  always,  and  there  you  see  him 
abiding  still,  clear,  and  mild,  and  atfable.  Then,  as  he  looks 
a<j  iunocent»  you  make  full  sure  to  prog  liiin  well,  in  s[)ite  of 
'tliei^iy  of  the  water,  and  the  sun  making  ellHJWs  to  everything, 
•And  the  trembling  of  your  tingers.  But  when  yiju  ginl  at  him 
briugly,  and  have  as  good  as  gotten  hiii,  h)!  in  the  go-by  of 
tilt  river  he  is  gone  iis  a  shadow  goes,  and  oidy  a  little  cloud  of 
Uiiid  curlB  away  from  tVie  j>rong  he  should  have  been  on. 

A  long  way  down  that  limpid  water,  cliill  and  bright  as  an 
iceberg,  went  my  little  self  that  day.  on  man's  choice  errand 
—destruction.  All  the  young  tish  seeuied  to  know  that  1  was 
one  who  had  taken  out  God's  certitieate,  imd  meant  to  have  the 
value  of  it;  every  one  of  tliem  wa^  aware,  tliat  we  th^solate 
tuore  than  replenish  the  earth.  For  a  cow  niiglit  etane  and  louk 
iiitfl  the  wati^r,  and  put  her  yellow  lips  down ;  a  kingfisher,  like 
a  blue  arrow,  might  shoot  throogli  the  dark  alleys  over  the 
channel,  or  sit  on  a  dipping  witliy-boiiglu  with  bis  l>eak  sunk 
intobis  l»reast-feathers ;  even  an  otter  might  lloat  df>WN-stream, 
Ukei>ing  himself  to  a  log  of  wood,  witli  his  Hat  head  flush  with 
the  water  top,  and  his  oily  eyes  peering  quietly  j  and  yet  no 
panic  would  seize  other  life,  as  it  does  when  a  sample  of  nuin 

Now  let  not  any  one  supjjose  that  I  thought  of  these  things 

wWn  I  was  young,  for  I  knew  not  the  way  to  do  it.     And 

pftjud  enough  in  truth  I  was,  at  the  universal  fear  I  spread  in 

'all  those  lonely  places,  wfiere  I  myself  must  have  Ijeen  afraid, 

if  anything  had  come  up  to  me.   It  is  all  very  jiretty  to  see  the 

tTPea,  big  with  their  hopes  of  anot]n»r  year,  though  duraV>  as 

\l^t  on  the  subject,  and  t!ie  waters  murmuring  gaiety,  and  the 

[winks  sprea^l  out  with  comfort;  but  a  boy  takes  none  of  this 

Jto  heart,  unless  he  be  meant  for  a  pta^t  (which  no  man  ever 

[tan  charge  on  me),  an«l  he  would  liefer  have  a  good  apple,  or 

5ven  a  bad  one,  if  he  stole  it. 

When  I  had  travelled  two  miles  or  so,  conquered  now  an  1 
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then  with  cold,  and  commg  out  to  nih  my  legs  into  a  lively 

frictionj  and  only  fishing  here  and  there  lieeause  of  the  turn* 
hling  water;  suddenly,  in  an  open  space,  where  meadows  spread 
about  it,  I  found  a  good  stream  flowing  softly  into  the  Ixniy  of 
our  brook.  And  it  brought,  so  far  as  I  could  guess  by  the 
sweep  of  it  under  my  kneecaps,  a  larger  power  of  clear  water 
than  the  Lynn  itself  had ;  only  it  came  more  quietly  down,  not 
l>eing  troubled  witlj  st;iirs  and  steps,  as  the  fortune  of  the  Lynn 
is^  but  gliding  smoothly  and  forcibly,  as  if  upon  some  set  pur- 
pose. 

Hereupon  I  drew  up,  and  thought,  and  reason  was  much 
inside  me  j  because  the  water  was  bitter  cold,  and  my  little  toes 
were  aching.  So  on  the  bank  I  rubbed  them  well  with  a  sprout 
of  young  sting-nettle,  and  having  skipped  about  awhile,  was 
kindly  inclined  to  eat  a  bit. 

Now  all  the  turn  of  all  ray  life  hung  upon  that  moment. 
But  as  I  sat  tliere  munching  a  crust  of  Betty  Muxvvortliy^s 
sweet  brown  bread,  and  a  bit  of  cold  bacon  along  with  it,  and 
kicking  my  little  red  heels  against  tlie  dry  loam  to  keep  them 
w^arm,  I  knew  no  more  than  fish  under  the  fork,  what  was  going 
on  over  me.  It  seemed  a  sad  business  to  go  back  now,  and  tell 
Annie  there  were  no  loaclies;  and  yet  it  was  a  frightful  thing, 
knowing  what  I  did  of  it,  to  venture,  where  no  grown  man 
durst,  up  tlie  Bagworthy  water.  And  please  to  recollect  that 
I  w*is  only  a  hm  in  those  days,  fond  enough  of  anything  new, 
but  not  like  a  man  to  meet  it. 

However,  ;is  I  ate  more  and  more,  my  spirit  arose  within 
me,  and  I  thought  of  what  my  father  hatl  been,  and  how  he 
had  told  me  a  hundred  times,  never  to  be  a  coward.  And  then 
I  grew  warm,  and  my  little  heart  was  ashamed  of  its  pit-a- 
patting,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "now  if  father  hniks,  he  shall 
see  that  I  obey  him,"  »So  I  put  the  bag  round  my  neck  again, 
and  buckled  mv  breeches  far  up  froni  tlie  knee,  expecting 
deeper  water,  and  crossing  the  Lynn,  went  stoutly  up  under 
the  branches  which  hang  su  dark  on  the  Bagworthy  river. 

I  found  it  strongly  over-woven,  turned,  and  torn  witli  thicket- 
wood,  but  not  so  rocky  fis  the  Lynn,  and  more  inclined  to  go 
evenly.  There  were  bars  of  chafed  stakes  stretclied  from 
the  sides  half-way  across  the  current,  and  light  outriders  of 
pithy  weed,  and  blades  of  la,st  year's  water-grass  trembling  in 
thfi  quiet  places,  like  a  spider's  threads,  ou  the  transparent 
stillness,  with  a  tint  of  olive  moving  it;  and  here  and  there  the 
sun  came  in,  as  if  his  light  were  sifted,  making  dance  upon  the 
waves,  and  shadowing  the  pebbles. 
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Here,  although  affrighted  often  by  the  deepf  dark  places,  and 
feeling  that  every  step  I  took  might  never  be  taken  backward, 
on  the  whole  I  had  very  comely  sport  of  loaches,  trout,  and 
minnows,  forking  some,  and  tickling  some,  and  driving  others 
to  shallow  nooks,  whence  I  could  bail  them  ashore.  Now,  if 
you  have  ever  been  fishing,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  was  led 
on,  forgetting  all  about  danger,  and  taking  no  heed  of  the  time, 
but  shouting  in  a  childish  way,  whenever  I  caught  a  "  whacker  " 
(as  we  called  a  big  fish  at  Tiverton) ;  and  in  sooth  there  were 
very  tine  loaches  here,  having  more  lie  and  harborage  than  in 
the  rough  Lynn  stream,  though  not  quite  so  large  as  in  the 
Lowman,  where  I  have  even  taken  them  to  the  weight  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound. 

But  in  answer  to  all  my  shouts,  there  never  was  any  sound 
at  all,  except  of  a  rocky  echo,  or  a  scared  bird  hustling  away, 
or  the  sudden  dive  of  a  water-vole ;  and  the  place  grew  thicker 
and  thicker,  and  the  covert  grew  darker  above  me,  until  I 
thought  that  the  fishes  might  have  good  chance  of  eating  me, 
instead  of  my  eating  the  fishes. 

For  now  the  day  was  falling  fast  behind  the  brown  of  the  hill- 
tops; and  the  trees,  being  void  of  leaf  and  hard,  seemed  giants 
ready  to  beat  me.  And  every  moment,  as  the  sky  was  clearing 
up  for  a  white  frost,  the  cold  of  the  water  got  worse  and  worse, 
until  I  was  fit  to  cry  with  it.  And  so,  in  a  sorry  plight,  I  came 
to  an  opening  in  the  bushes,  where  a  great  black  pool  lay  in 
front  of  me,  whitened  with  snow  (as  I  thought)  at  the  sides, 
till  I  saw  it  was  only  foam -froth. 

Now,  though  I  could  swim  with  great  ease  and  comfort,  and 
feared  no  depth  of  water,  when  I  could  fairly  come  to  it,  yet  I 
had  no  desire  to  go  over  head  and  ears  into  this  great  pool, 
being  so  cramped  and  weary,  and  cold  enough  in  all  conscience, 
though  wet  only  up  to  the  middle,  not  counting  my  arms  and 
shoulders.  And  the  look  of  this  black  pit  was  enough  to  stop 
one  from  diving  into  it,  even  on  a  hot  summer^s  day  with  sun- 
shine on  the  water;  I  mean,  if  the  sun  ever  shone  there.  As 
it  was,  I  shuddered  and  drew  back;  not  alone  at  the  pool  itself, 
and  the  black  air  there  was  about  it,  but  also  at  the  whirling 
manner,  and  wisping  of  white  threads  upon  it,  in  stripy  circles 
round  and  round ;  and  the  centre  still  as  jet. 

But  soon  I  saw  the  reason  of  the  stir  and  depth  of  that  great 
pit,  as  well  as  of  the  roaring  sound  which  long  had  made  me 
wonder.  For  skirting  round  one  side,  with  very  little  comfort, 
because  the  rocks  were  high  and  steej),  and  the  ledge  at  the  foot 
so  narrow,  I  came  to  a  sudden  sight  and  jnarvel,  ^\w\i  as  I 
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never  rlreamed  r€.  For,  lo!  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  long  pale 
slide  of  water,  <^'oming  smoothly  to  me,  without  any  break  or 
hindranne,  for  a  hundred  j^ards  or  more,  and  fenced  on  either 
side  with  eliff,  sheer,  and  straight,  and  shiuing.  The  water 
neither  ran  nor  fell,  iior  leaped  with  any  spouting,  but  made 
one  even  slope  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  eombed  or  planed,  and 
looking  like  a  plank  of  deal  laid  down  a  deep  black  staircase. 
However  there  was  no  side-rail,  nor  any  plaee  to  walk  upon, 
only  thi^  channel  a  fathom  wide,  and  the  perpendicular  walls 
of  erag  shutting  out  tlie  evening. 

The  look  of  this  place  had  a  sad  effect^  scaring  me  very 
greatly,  and  making  me  feel  that  1  would  give  something,  only 
to  be  at  home  ligain,  with  Annie  cooking  my  supper,  and  our 
dog,  *' Watch,"  sniffini;  upward.  But  nuthiog  would  come  of 
wishing;  that  1  had  long  found  out;  and  it  only  made  one  the 
less  inclined  to  work  without  white  feather.  So  I  laid  the  case 
lie  fore  me  in  a  little  council;  not  for  loss  of  time,  but  only  that 
1  wanted  rest,  and  to  sec  tliings  truly. 

Then  says  1  to  myself,—  "John  Kidd,  these  trees,  and  pools, 
and  lonesome  rocks,  and  setting  of  the  s\mlight,  are  making  a 
gruesome  coward  of  thee.  Sliall  I  go  back  to  my  mother  so, 
and  be  called  her  fearless  boy?" 

Nevertheless,  I  am  free  to  own  that  it  was  not  any  fine  sense 
of  shame  which  settled  my  decision ;  for  indeed  there  was  nearly 
as  much  of  danger  in  g:oing  back  as  in  going  on,  and  perhaps 
even  more  of  labor,  the  journey  being  so  roundabout.  But  that 
which  saved  me  from  turning  back  was  a  strange  inquisitive 
desire,  very  unbecoming  in  a  boy  of  little  years;  in  a  word,  I 
would  risk  a  great  deal  to  know»  what  made  the  water  come 
down  like  that,  and  what  there  was  at  the  top  of  it. 

Therefore,  seeing  hard  strife  before  me,  I  girt  up  my  breeches 
%iiew,  with  each  Inn-kle  one  hole  tighter,  for  tlie  scMlden  straps 
were  stretching  and  giving,  and  mayhap  my  legs  were  grown 
smaller  from  the  coldness  of  it.  Then  I  bestowed  my  fish 
around  my  neck  more  tightly*  and  not  stopping  to  look  much, 
for  fear  of  fear,  crawled  along  over  the  fork  of  rocks,  where 
the  water  had  scooped  the  stone  out;  and  shunning  thus  the 
ledge  from  whence  it  rose,  like  the  mane  of  a  white  horse,  into 
the  broad  black  pool,  softly  I  let  my  feet  into  the  dip  and  rush 
of  the  torrent, 

And  here  I  had  reckoned  without  my  host,  although  (as  I 
thought)  so  clever;  and  it  was  much  but  that  I  went  down  into 
the  great  bku-k  pool,  and  bad  never  been  heard  of  more;  and 
this  must  have  })een  the  end  of  me,  except  for  ray  trusty  loach- 
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For  the  green  wave  came  down,  like  great  bottles  upon 

*,  and  my  legs  were  gone  off  in  a  moment,  and  I  had  not  time 

|lo  crj^out  with  wonder,  only  to  think  of  ray  mother  and  Annie, 

id  knock  my  head  very  sadly,  which  made  it  go  ronnd  so  that 

were  no  good,  even  if  I  had  any.     But  all  in  a  moment, 

fore  I  knew  anght,  excej>t  that  1  must  die  out  of  the  way, 

itb  a  roar  of  water  upon  me,  my  ft  irk,  praise  (xod,  stuck  fast 

the  rock,  and  I  was  born  up  upon  it.     I  felt  nothing,  except 

here  was  another  matter  to  begin  n\)on;  and  it  might  be 

[worth  while,  or  again  it  might  not*  to  have  another  fight  for 

Fit.    Hut  presently  the  dash  of  the  water  ujwn  my  face  revived 

me,  and  my  mind  grew  used  to  the  roar  of  it;  and  meseemed  I 

had  heen  worse  off  than  this,  when  first  flung  into  the  Lou^nan. 

Tbei'^fore  1  gatliered  my  legs  hack  slowly,  as  if  they  were 

sh  to  be  hijided^  stopping  wlienever  the  water  flew  too  strongly 

'  my  shin-bones,  and  coming  along,  without  sticking  out  to 

*t  th«  wave  get  hold  of  me.     And  in  this  manner  I  won  a 

•ting,  leaning  well  forward  like  a  draught-horse,  and  balane- 

igoa  my  strength  as  it  were,  with  the  ashen  stake  set  behind 

if.    Then  I  said  to  myself,  **  John  Ridd,  the  sooner  you  get 

mrself  out  by  the  way  you  came,  the  better  it  will  be  for  you." 

to  my  great  dismay  and  affright,  I  saw  that  no  choice  was 

dt  me  now,  except  that  1  must  climl)  somehow  up  that  hill  of 

rater,  or  else  be  washed  down  into  the  pool,  and  whirl  around 

"  it  drowned  me.     For  there  was  no  chance  of  fetching  back, 

the  way  I  had  gone  down  into  it ;  and  further  up  was  a  hedge 

rock  on  either  side  of  the  water-way,  rising  a  hundred  yards 

hi^ight.  and  for  all  I  could  tell  five  hundred,  and  no  place  to 

^t  a  foot  in. 

Having  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  (which  was  all  I  knew),  and 
iule  a  very  bad  job  of  it,  I  grasped  the  good  loach-stick  under 
knot*  and  steadied  me  with  my  left  hand,  and  so  with  a  sigh 
'  despair  l>egan  my  course  up  the  fearful  torrent-way.  To  me 
!*eeined  half-a-mile  at  least  of  sliding  water  above  me,  but  in 
ith  it  was  little  more  than  a  furlong,  as  I  came  to  know  after- 
nh.  It  would  have  been  a  hard  ascent,  even  without  the 
, ,  ;ry  slime,  and  the  force  of  the  river  over  it,  and  I  had 
inty  hope  indeed  of  ever  winning  the  summit.  Nevertheless 
>y  terror  left  me,  now  I  was  face  to  face  with  it,  and  had  to 
i«^et  the  worst;  and  I  set  myself  to  do  my  b<?st,  with  a  vigor 
«i  sort  of  hardness,  which  iHd  not  then  surprise  me,  but  have 
I  me  so  ever  since. 

The  water  was  only  six  inches  deep,  or  from  that  to  nine  at 
K'  utiDost,  and  all  the  way  up  I  could  see  my  feet  looking 
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white  in  the  gloom  of  the  hollow,  and  here  and  there  I  found 
resting-place,  to  hold  cm  by  the  cliff  and  paTit  awhile*  And 
gradually  as  I  went  on,  a  warmth  of  courage  breathed  in  me,  to 
think  that  p^^rhaps  no  other  had  dared  to  try  that  pass  before 
me,  and  to  wonder  what  mother  would  say  to  it.  And  then 
eame  thought  of  my  father  also,  and  the  pain  of  my  feet  abated. 

How  I  went  carefully,  step  by  step,  keeping  my  arms  in 
front  of  me^  and  never  daring  to  sti-aighten  my  knees,  is  more 
than  I  can  tell  clearly,  or  even  like  now  to  think  of,  because  it 
makes  me  dream  of  it.  Only  I  must  acknowledge,  that  the 
greatest  danger  of  all  was  just  where  I  saw  no  jeopardy,  but 
ran  up  a  patch  of  black  ooze-weed  in  a  very  boastful  manner, 
being  now  not  far  from  the  summit. 

Here  1  fell  very  piteous ly,  and  was  like  to  have  broken  my 
knee-cap,  and  the  torrent  got  hold  of  my  other  leg,  while  I 
was  indulging  the  bruised  one.  And  then  a  vile  knotting  of 
cramp  disabled  me,  and  for  awhile  1  could  only  roar,  till  my 
mouth  was  full  of  water,  and  all  of  my  body  was  sliding.  But 
the  fright  of  that  brought  me  to  again,  ajid  my  elbow  caught  in 
a  rockdiole;  and  so  I  managed  to  start  again,  with  the  help  of 
more  humility. 

Now  being  in  the  most  dreadful  fright,  because  I  was  so  near 
the  top,  and  hope  was  beating  within  me,  I  labored  hard  with 
both  legs  and  arms,  going  like  a  mill,  and  gnmting.  At  last 
the  rush  of  forked  water,  where  tirvSt  it  came  over  the  lips  of 
the  fall,  drove  me  into  the  midiile,  and  I  stuck  awhile  with  my 
toe-balls  on  the  slippery  links  of  tlie  pop-weed,  and  the  world 
was  green  and  glidderv\  and  I  durst  not  look  behind  me.  Then 
I  made  up  ray  mind  to  din  at  last;  for  so  my  legs  would  ache 
no  more,  and  my  breatli  not  pain  my  heart  so;  only  it  did  seem 
such  a  ])ity%  after  lighting  so  long  to  give  in,  and  the  light  was 
coming  upon  me,  and  again  1  fought  to%vards  it;  then  suddenly 
I  felt  fresh  air,  and  fell  into  it  headlong. 


CHAPTER  VITT. 

A    BOY    AND    A    GIRL. 

WiTBN  I  came  to  myself  again,  my  hands  were  full  of  young 
grass  and  mould;  and*  a  little  girl  kneeling  at  my  side  waa  niu- 
bing  my  forehead  tenderly,  with  a  dock-leaf  and  a  handker- 
chief. 
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"Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  she  whispered  softly,  as  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  looked  at  her;  "now  you  will  try  to  be  better,  won't 
you?" 

I  had  never  heard  so  sweet  a  sound  as  came  from  between 
her  bright  red  lips,  while  there  she  knelt  and  gazed  at  me ; 
neither  had  I  ever  seen  anything  so  beautiful  as  the  large  dark 
eyes  intent  upon  me,  full  of  pity  and  wonder.  And  then, 
my  nature  being  slow,  and  perhaps,  for  that  matter,  heavy, 
I  wandered  with  my  hazy  eyes  down  the  black  shower  of  her 
hair,  as  to  my  jaded  gaze  it  seemed;  and  where  it  fell  on  the 
tur^  among  it  (like  an  early  star)  was  the  first  primrose  of  the 
season.  And  since  that  day,  I  think  of  her,  throi^h  ^all  the 
rough  storms  of  my  life,  when  I  see  an  early  primrose. 
Perhaps  she  liked  my  countenance;  and  indeed  I  know  she 
^d,  because  she  said  so  afterwards ;  although  at  the  time  she 
was  too  young  to  know  what  made  her  take  to  me.  Not  that 
I  had  any  beauty,  or  ever  pretended  to  have  any,  only  a  solid 
healthy  face,  which  many  girls  have  laughed  at. 

Thereupon  I  sate  upright,  with  my  little  trident  still  in  one 
hand,  and  was  much  afraid  to  speak  to  her,  being  conscious 
of  my  country -brogue,  lest  she  should  cease  to  like  me.  But 
she  clapped  her  hands,  and  made  a  trifling  dance  around  my 
back,  and  came  to  me  on  the  other  side,  as  if  I  were  a  great 
plaything. 

"What  is  your  name  ?"  she  said,  as  if  she  had  every  right 
to  ask  me;  "and  how  did  you  come  here,  and  what  are  these 
wet  things  in  this  great  bag  ?  " 

"You  had  better  let  them  alone,"  I  said;  "they  are  loaches 
for  my  mother.     But  I  will  give  you  some,  if  you  like." 

"Dear  me,  how  much  you  think  of  them!  Why  they  are 
only  fish.  But  how  your  feet  are  bleeding!  oh,  I  must  tie 
them  up  for  you.  And  no  shoes  nor  stockings!  Is  your 
mother  very  poor,  poor  boy  ?  " 

"Xo,"  I  said,  being  vexed  at  this;  "we  are  rich  enough  to 
buy  all  this  great  meadow,  if  we  chose;  and  here  my  shoes 
and  stockings  be." 

"Why  they  are  quite  as  wet  as  your  feet;  and  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  your  feet.  Oh,  please  to  let  me  manage  them;  I  will 
do  it  very  softly." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  much  of  tliat,"  I  replied;  "I  shall  put 
some  goose-grease  to  them.  But  how  you  are  looking  at  me ! 
I  never  saw  any  one  like  you  before.  My  name  is  John  Ridd. 
What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"Loma  Doone,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  afraid 
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of  it,  and  hanging  her  head,  so  that  1  could  sc^e  unly  lier  fore- 
head and  eyelashes ;  "  if  you  please^  my  name  is  Lorna  Doone; 
and  I  thought  you  must  have  knuwn  it." 

Then  I  stood  up,  and  touched  her  hand,  and  tried  to  make 
her  look  at  me;  but  she  only  turned  away  the  more.  Young 
and  harmless  as  she  was,  lier  name  alone  nuide  guilt  of  her. 
Nevertheless  I  eoukl  not  help  looking  at  her  tenderly,  and  the 
more  when  her  blushes  turned  into  tears,  and  her  tearj*  to  long, 
low  sobs. 

**  Don't  cry,"  I  said,  "  whatpver  you  do.  I  am  sure  you  have 
never  done  any  harm.  T  will  give  yon  all  my  tish,  Lorna,  and 
eatch  some  more  for  mother;  unly  don*t  be  angry  with  me." 

She  flung  her  little  soft  arms  up,  in  t!ie  passion  of  her  tears^ 
and  looked  at  me  so  piteously,  that  wliat  did  I  do  but  kiss  her. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  very  odd  things  when  I  eame  tt»  think  of  it,' 
because  I  hated  kissing  so,  as  all  honest  Iwys  must  do.  But 
she  touehed  my  heart  with  a  sudden  delight,  like  a  cowslip- 
blossom  (although  there  were  none  to  be  seen  yet)  and  the 
sweetest  flowers  of  spring. 

She  gave  me  no  encouragement,  as  my  mother  in  her  })lace 
would  have  done;  nay,  she  even  wiped  her  lips  (which 
methought  was  rather  rude  of  her),  and  drew  away,  and 
smoothed  her  dress,  as  if  I  had  used  a  freedom.  Then  I  felt 
my  cheeks  grow  Imrning  red,  and  I  gazed  at  my  legs  and  was 
sorry.  For  although  she  was  not  at  all  a  proud  child  (at  any 
rate  in  her  countenance),  yet  I  knew  that  she  was  by  birth  a 
tliousand  years  in  front  of  me.  Tliey  might  have  taken  and 
trained  me,  or  (which  would  be  more  to  the  purpose)  my  sis- 
ters, until  it  was  time  for  ns  t-o  die,  and  then  have  trained  our 
children  after  us,  for  many  generations;  yet  never  could  we 
have  gotten  that  look  upon  our  faces,  which  Lorna  I»oone  had 
naturally,  as  if  she  had  been  born  t<»  it. 

Here  was  I,  a  yeoman's  boy,  a  3voman  everv^  inch  of  me, 
even  wliere  I  was  naked;  and  tlu»re  was  she,  a  lady  born,  and 
thoroughly  aware  of  it,  and  dressed  by  people  of  rank  and 
taste,  wlio  took  pride  in  her  beauty,  antl  set  it  to  advantage. 
For  though  her  hair  was  fallen  down,  by  r^^ison  of  her  wild- 
ness,  and  some  of  her  froek  was  toueheif  with  wet,  where  she 
had  tended  me  so,  behold  her  dress  wiis  prett}^  enough  for  the 
queen  of  all  the  angels!  The  colors  were  bright  and  rich 
indeed,  and  the  substance  very  sumptuous,  yet  simple  and 
free  from  tinsel  stuff,  and  matclung  most  hannoniously.  All 
from  her  waist  to  her  neck  was  white,  plaited  in  close  like  a 
curtain,  and  the  dark  soft  weeping  of  her  hair,  and  the  shcul* 
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ow)'  light  of  her  eyes  (like  a  wood  rayed  tb rough  with  sunset), 
Imadeit  seem  yet  whiter,  as  if  it  were  done  on  purpose.  As 
[for  the  rest,  she  knew  what  it  was,  a  great  deal  better  than  I 
!;  for  I  never  con  hi  look  far  away  from  her  eyea,  when  they 
?re  opened  upon  me. 

>J«w»  seeing  how  I  heeded  her.  and  feeling  that  I  had  kissed 

r,  although  she  was  such  a  little  girl,  eight   years  old  or 

lereabouts,  she  turned  to  the  stream  in  a  biishtul  nnuiner,  and 

*gan  to  watch  the  water,  and  rubbed  one  leg  against  the  other. 

I  for  my  part,  being  vexed  at  her  behavior  to  me,  took  up 
11  ray  things  to  go,  and  made  a  fuss  alwiit  it;  to  let  her  know 
was  going.     But  she  did  not  call  me  back  at  all,  as  I  Iiaii 

sure  she  would  do;  moreover,  1  knew  that  to  try  the 
2ent  was  almost  cert^iin  dt^atli  to  me,  and  it  looked  iis  dark 
itch;  and  so  at  the  mouth  I  turned  round  again,  and  came 
'to  her,  and  said,  **  Lonia." 

>li^  1  thought  you  were  gone,'' she  answered;  **why  did 
ever  come  here  ?     Do  you  know  what  they  would  do  to 
B«  if  they  found  you  here  with  me  ?  '* 

Beat  us,  I  dare  say,  very  hard,  or  me  at  least.     They  could 
*Tpr  beat  you." 

"Kg*  They  would  kill  us  both  outright,  and  bur}*  us  here 
llie  water;  and  the  water  often  tells  me  that  I  must  come 
that/' 

But  what  should  they  kill  me  for  ?  " 

Because  you  have  found  the  way  up  here,  and  they  never 
mid  lielieve'it-     Now,  plpase  to  go;  oh  please  to  go.     They 

II  kdl  us  both  in  a  moment.  Yes,  I  like  you  very  much  " 
for  I  was  teasing  her  to  say  it^ — "very  much  indeed,  and 
will  call  you  John  Ridd,  if  you  like;  only  jjlease  to  go, 

FoLn.     And  when  your  feet  are  well,  you  know,  you  eao  come 
id  tell  me  how  they  are." 
**  But  I  tell  you,  Lorna,  I  like  you  very  much  indeed,  nearly 

much  as  Annie,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  Lizzie.  And  I 
?ver  saw  any  one  like  you;  and  I  must  come  back  again  to- 
lomjw,  and  su  must  you,  to  see  me;  and  I  will  bring  you 
irh  a  maun  of  things  —  there  are  apples  still,  and  a  thrush 
eanght  with  only  one  leg  broken,  and  our  dog  has  just  had 
appies  " 

'Oh  dear,  they  won*t  let  me  have  a  dog.  There  is  not  a 
%  in  the  valley.     They  say  they  arc  such  noisy  things  "- 

Only  put  your  lumd  in  mine,  —  what  little  things  they  are, 
jraal  — and  I  will  bring  you  the  loveliest  dog;  I  will  show 
yflu  just  how  long  he  is.  '^ 
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**  Hush !  "  A  sliont  came  down  the  valley;  and  all  my  heart 
was  trembling,  like  wak*r  after  sunset,  and  Lurna's  face  was 
altered  from  pleasant  play  to  terror.  She  shrank  to  me,  and 
looked  up  at  me,  with  sueli  a  power  of  weakness,  that  I  at  once 
made  up  my  mind,  to  save  her,  or  to  die  with  her*  A  tingle 
went  through  all  my  bones,  and  1  only  longed  for  my  earbine. 
The  little  girl  took  courage  from  me,  and  put  her  cheek  quite 
close  to  mine. 

**Come  with  me  down  the  waterfall.  I  can  carry  you  easily j 
and  mother  will  take  care  of  you," 

**No,  no,"  she  cried,  as  1  took  her  up;  **1  will  tell  you  what 
to  do.  They  are  only  looking  for  me.  You  see  that  hole, 
that  hole  there  ?  " 

She  pointed  to  a  little  niche  in  the  rock,  which  verged  the 
mea<low,  about  iifty  yards  away  from  us.  In  the  fading  of 
the  twilight  1  could  just  descry  it. 

"Yes,  I  see  it;  but  they  will  see  me  crossing  the  grass  to 
get  there/* 

"LcK)k!  look!  "  She  could  hardly  speak*  "There  is  a  way 
out  from  the  top  of  it;  they  would  kill  me  if  I  told  it.  Oh, 
here  tliey  come;  1  can  see  tlietii." 

The  little  maid  turned  as  white  as  the  snow  which  hung  on 
the  rocks  above  her,  and  she  looked  at  the  water,  and  then  at 
me,  and  she  cried,  "Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  *'  Am!  then  she  began 
to  sob  aloud,  being  so  young  and  unready.  But  1  drew  her 
behind  the  witliy-bushes,  aud  close  down  to  the  water,  where 
it  was  quiet,  and  shelving  deep,  ere  it  came  to  the  lip  of  the 
chasm.  Here  they  could  not  see  either  of  us  from  the  upper 
valley,  and  might  have  sought  a  long  time  for  us,  even  when 
they  came  quite  near,  if  the  trees  Lad  been  clad  with  their 
summer  clotlies.  Luckily  I  had  picked  up  my  fish,  and  taken 
my  three*pronged  tork  away. 

Crouching  in  that  liollow  nest,  as  children  get  together  in 
ever  so  little  compass,  I  saw  a  dozen  fierce  men  come  down, 
on  tlie  other  side  of  the  water,  not  bearing  :  ny  tirearms,  but 
looking  lax  and  joviaU  as  if  they  were  come  fnan  riding  and  a 
dinner  taken  hungrily.  "Queen,  queen!"  tliey  were  shout- 
ing, here  and  there,  and  now  and  then:  "where  the  pest  is  our 
little  queen  gone  ?  " 

"The}'  always  call  me  Npieen,'  and  I  am  to  W  queen  by  and 
by,"  Lorna  whispered  to  me,  with  her  soft  cheek  on  my  rough 
one,  and  her  little  heart  beating  a^inst  me:  *'oh,  they  are 
crossing  by   the   timber   there,    and   then   they   are   sure    to 
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Stop,"  said  I J  "now  I  see  what  to  do.  I  must  get  into 
le  water,  and  you  must  go  to  8lee[)/' 

"To  be   sure,  yes,  away  in  tlie   meadow  there.     But  how 
itter  cold  it  will  be  for  you!  ** 

f>he  saw  in  a  moment  the  way  to  do  it,  sooner  than  I  could 

ftll  her;  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

''Now  mind  you  never  come  again,"  &he  whispered  over 

It  shoulder,  as  she  crept  away  witlj  a  ehiklish  tAvist,  hiding 

er  white  front  from  me;  ''only  I  shall  eome  sometimes  — 

I,  here  they  are,  Madonna  1  " 

Daring  scarce  to  peep,  I  crept  intx>  the  water,  and  lay  down 

•lily  in  it,  with  my  heatl  between  two  bhK'ks  of  stone,  and 

Jirii?  flood-drift  eombing  over  me.     The  dusk  was  deepening 

reen  the  hills,  and  a  wliite  luist  lay  on  the  river;  but  I, 
iing  in  the  channel  of  it,  eould  see  every  ripple,  and  twig, 
id  rush,  and  glazii\g  of  twilight  above  it,  as  bright  as  in  a 

turej  so  that  to  my  ignoranee  there  seemed  to  Ije  no  chance 
all,  but  that  the  men  must  find  me.  For  all  this  time,  they 
'M  shouting,  aud  swearing,  and  keeping  such  a  hallabaloo, 
Jat  the  rocks  all  round  the  valley  rang;  aud  my  heart  rpiaked, 
(what  with  this  and  the  cold)  that  the  water  l>egan  to  gur- 
gle round  me,  ami  lap  upon  the  pelibles. 
Neither  in  truth  did  1  try  to  stop  it,  lieingnow  8o  desjwrate, 

•een  the  fear  and  the  wretchedness;  till  1  caught  a  glimpse 
the  little  maith  whose  beauty  and  whose   kindliness   had 

le  me  yearn  to  be  with  her.     And  then  1  knew  that  for  her 

was  bound  to  be  brave,  and   hide  myself.     She  was 

ing  beneath  a  rock,  tliirty  or  forty  yards  from  oie,   feign- 

tc»  be  fast  asleep,  with  her  dress  spread  beautifully,  aud 
it  hair  dra^vn  over  her. 

Presently  one  of  the  great  rough  men  came  round  a  corner 
m  her;  and  there  he  sttjpped,  and  gazed  awhile  at  her  fair- 
iind  her  innocence.     Then  he  caught  her  uji  in  his  arms, 
»fl kissed  her  so  that  I  heard  him;  and  if  I  had  only  brought 
J'  gun,  I  would  have  tried  to  shoot  him. 

*Her*?  otir  *pieen  is!     Here's  the  queen,  here's  the  captain's 

igliter!  ■*  he  shouted  to  his  c^mracles;  '*fast  asleep,  by  God, 

hearty!     Now  I  have  lirst  claim  to  her;  and  no  one  else 

\  toach  the  child.  Back  to  the  bottle,  all  of  you!  " 
He  set  her  dainty  little  form  upon  liis  great  square  shoulder, 
"I  her  narrow  feet  in  one  broad  hand;  and  so  in  triumpdi 
urchedaway,  with  the  purple  velvet  of  herskirt  rutfling  in  his 
»iit»  hlack  beard,  and  the  silken  length  of  her  hair  fetched  out, 
'te  a  cloud  by  the  wind,  behind  her.     This  way  of  her  going 
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vexed  me  so,  that  I  leaped  upright  in  the  water,  and  must 
have  been  spied  hy  some  of  them,  but  for  their  haste  to  the 
wine-bottle.  Oi  their  little  queen  they  took  small  notice, 
being  in  this  urgency,  although  they  liad  thought  to  find  her 
drowned;  but  trooped  away,  one  after  another,  with  kindly 
challenge  to  gambliug,  so  far  as  I  could  make  them  out;  and 
I  kept  sharp  watch,  I  assure  you. 

Going  up  that  darkened  glen,  little  Loma,  riding  still  the 
largest  and  most  fierce  of  them,  turned  and  put  up  a  hand  to 
me;  and  I  put  up  a  hand  to  her,  in  the  thick  of  the  mist  and- 
the  willows* 

She  was  gone,  my  little  dear  (though  tall  of  her  age  anc 
healthy) ;  and  when  I  got  over  my  thriftless  fright,  I  longet; 
to  have  more  to  say  to  her.  Her  voice  to  me  -was  so  different 
from  all  I  had  ever  heard  before,  a^  might  be  a  sweet  silver 
bell,  intoned  to  the  small  chords  of  a  harp.  But  I  had  no  time 
to  think  alMDut  this,  if  I  hoped  to  have  any  supper. 

I  crept  into  a  bush  for  warmth,  and  rubbed  my  shivering- 
legs  on  bark,  and  longed  for  mother's  fagot.  Then,  as  day 
light  sank  below  the  forget-me-not  of  stars,  with  a  sorrow  to 
be  quit,  I  knew  that  now  must  be  my  time  to  get  away,  il 
there  were  any. 

Therefore,  wringing  my  sodden  breeches,  I  managed  to 
crawl  from  the  bank  to  the  niche  in  the  cliff,  which  Loma  hat 
shown  me. 

Through  the  dusk,  I  had  trouble  to  see  the  moutK,  at  even 
five  landyards  of  distance;  nevertheless  I   entered  well,  ant 
held  on  by  some  dead  fern-stems,  and  did  hope  that  no  on« 
would  shoot  me. 

But  while  I  was  hugging  myself  like  this, with  a  boyish  man^ 
ner  of  reasoning,  my  joy  was  like  to  have  ended  in  sad  grief, 
both  to  myself  and  my  mother,  and  haply  to  all  honest  folk 
who  shall  love  to  read  this  history.  For  hearing  a  noise  in 
front  of  me,  and  like  a  coward  not  knowing  where,  but  afraic 
to  turn  round  or  think  of  it»  I  felt  myself  going  down  some 
deep  passage,  iuto  a  pit  of  darkness.  It  was  no  good  to  catch 
the  sides,  for  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  go  with  me.  Then, 
without  knowing  how,  I  was  leaning  over  a  night  of  water. 

This  water  was  of  black  radiance,  as  are  certain  diamonds^ 
spanned  across  with  vaults  of  rock,  and  carrying  no  image, 
neither  showing  marge  nor  end,  but  centred  (as  it  might  be] 
with  a  bottomless  indrawal. 

With  that  chill  and  dread  upon  me,  and  the  sheer  rock  al 
juround,  and  the  faint  lijrht  heaving  wavily  on  the  silence  of 
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ilf,  I  raust  liave  lost  my  wits,  and  gone  to  the  Uottoui, 
tbere  were  any. 

But  suriclenly  a  robin  sang  (as  they  will  do  after  dark, 
towards  spring)  in  the  brown  fern  and  ivy  behind  me.  1  took 
^B  it  for  our  little  Annie's  voice  (for  she  could  call  any  robin), 
^■ind  gathering  quick  warm  comfort,  sprang  up  tlie  steep  way 
^Btowards  the  starlight.  Climbing  back,  as  the  stones  glid 
Hidown,  I  heard  the  cold  greedy  wave  go  lapping,  like  a  blind 
^blaek  (Jog,  into  the  distance  of  arches,  and  hollow  depths  of 
(iarkness. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


TBERE    rS    NO    PLACE    LIKE    HOSIE. 

I  CAN  assure  you,  and  tell  no  lie  (as  John  Fry  always  used 

say,  when  telling  his  very  largest),  that  I  scrambled  bark 

the  mouth  of  that  pit,  as  if  the  evil  one  hiul  been  after  me. 

J<1  sorely  I  repented  now  of  all  my  k>yish  folly,  or  mruiness 

imght  well  be  termed^  in  venturing^  witli  none  to  help,  and 

)tliing  to  compel  me,  into  that  accursed  valley.     Once  let  me 

It,  thinks  I;  and  if  ever  I  get  in  again,  without  being 

by  neck  and  by  crop,  I  will  give  our  new-born  donkey 

up  for  my  schoolmaster, 

^iept  that  resolution,  we  shall  see  liereafter.     It  is 

me  now  to  tell,  how  I  escaped  troui  the  den  tliat 

First  I  sat  down  in  the  little  opeumg,  which  Lorna 

inted  out  to  me,  and  wondereii  whettier  she  ha<l  meant 

'rly  occurred  to  me)  that  I  should  run  down  into  the 

ul  be  drowned,  and  give  no  more  trouble.     But  in  less 

jaa  half  a  minute,  I  was  ashamed  of  that  idea,  and  remem- 

?red  how  she  was  vexed  to  think  that  even  a  loach  should 

his  life.     And  then  I  said  to  myself,  *'Xow  surely,  she 

value  me  more  than  a  thousand  loaches;  and  what  she 

amst  be  ([uite  true,  about  the  way  out  of  this  horrible 

Therefore  I  began  to  search  with  the  utmost  care  and  dili- 
incp,  although  my  teeth  were  chattering,  and  all  my  bones 
♦ginning  to  ache,  with  the  chilliness  and  the  wetness.  Be- 
>re  very  long  the  moon  appeared,  over  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
^m.  and  among  the  trees  at  the  top  of  it;  and  then  I  espied 
Jtteps,  aud  rocky,  made  as   if  with  a  sledge-hammer, 
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nuToWj  steep,  and  far  asunderj  scoojied  liere  aiid  there  in  the 
eide  of  the  entrance,  and  then  rrmnd  a  bulge  of  the  cliff,  like 
(III*  marks  upon  a  great  brown  loaf,  where  a  hungry  child  has 
I  icked  at  it.  And  higher  up,  where  the  light  of  the  moon 
diooe  bro:iiler  upon  the  precipice,  there  seemed  to  be  a  rude 
f  rokpQ  trtujk,  like  the  shadow  of  a  crooked  stick  throwa  upon 
ft  honae-WLiU. 

Ht*rc*iu  was  small  encouragement^  and  at  first  I  was  minded 
to  lie  dovvii  and  diej  but  it  seemed  t*)  come  amiiss  to  me. 
(iu  1  lia^  lua  tiaie  for  all  of  usj  but  be  seems  to  advertise  us, 
wIr.Mi  lie  does  not  mean  to  do  it.  Moreover,  I  saw  a  movement 
of  Yig\its  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  as  if  lanthonis  were  com- 
ing aft  t  mt*j  and  the  nimbleness  given  thereon  to  my  heels 
w.i,^  in  fnnit  of  all  meditation* 

StiMightnM3%  I  set  foot  in  the  lowest  stirrup  (as  I  might 
alinn:^t  call  it),  and  clung  to  the  rock  with  my  nails,  and 
wttrked  to  makt^  a  jump  into  the  second  stirrup.  And  1  com- 
pas^^nltliat  too,  with  the  aid  of  my  stick  j  although,  to  teU  yoii 
the  truth,  I  wiis  not  at  that  time  of  life  so  agile  as  boys  of 
smalkr  frame  are,  for  my  size  was  growing  beyond  my  years, 
and  the  muaek*s  not  keeping  time  with   it,  and  the  joints  of 
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laml,  I  ever  expect   to  he  Deateii,   as  in  the  days  when  old 
[Pot'tor  Twiggs,  if  1  made  a  had  stroke  in  my  exercise,  shouted 
load  with  a  sour  joy,  **  John  Riddj  sirrah,  down  with  your 
illclothes!" 

Let  that  be  as  it  may,  I  deserved  a  good  beating  that  night, 

tt  making  such  a  tool  of  myself,  and  grinding  good  fustian 

pieces.     But  when  1  got  home,  all  the  supper  was  in,  and 

i^+  men  sitting  at  the  white  table,  and  motlier,  and  Annie, 

ui  Lizzie  neiu*  by,  all  eager,  and  offering  to  begin  (except, 

Heeii  ruy  mother,  who  was  looking  out  of  the  doorway),  and 

jy  the  fire  was  Betty  Muxworthy,  scolding,  and  cooking,  and 

stiug  her  work,  all  in  a  breath,   as  a  man  would  say.     I 

>kt'il  through  tlie  door  from  the  dark  by  the  wood-stack,  and 

n\&  lialf  of  a  mind  to  stay  out,  like  a  dog,  for  fear  of  the  rat- 

ig  and  reckoning;  but  the  way  my  dear  mother  was  looking 

\m\tf  and  tht*  hro\\niing  of  the  sausages,  got  the  better  of  me. 

hut  nobody  couhl  get  out  of  me,  where  I  liad  spent  all  the 

ivand  evening;  although  they  worried  me  never  so  much, 

longed   to  shake  me  to  pieces;    especially   Betty  Mux- 

rorthy,  who  never  couhl  learn  to  let  well  alone.     Not   that 

ley  made  me  tell  any  lies,  although  it  would   have  served 

lem  right  almost  for  intruding  on  other  people's  business; 

It  that  I  just  held  my  tongue,  and  ate  my  supper  rarely,  and 

?t  them  try  their  taiuits  and  Jibes,  and  drove  them  almost 

''ild  after  supper,   by  smiling    exceeding   knowingly.      And 

id«M'd  I  could    have   told  them  things,  as  I  hinted"  once  or 

iee;  and  then  poor  Betty,  and  our  little   Lizzie,  were  so 

d  with  eagerness,  that  between  them  I  went  into  the  fire, 

?itig  thoroughly  overcome  with  laughter,  and  my  own  impor- 

ice. 

Now  what  the  working  of  my  mind  was  (if  indeed  it  worked 
iill,  and  did  not  ratlier  follow  suit  of  body^)  it  is  not  in  my 
>Wer  to  say;  only  tliat  the  result  of  my  adventure  in  the 
)iii'  Glen  was  to  make  me  dream  a  good  deal  of  nights,  which 
had  never  done  much  before,  and  to  drive  me,  with  tenfold 
d  and  purpose,  to  the  practice  of  bullet-shooting.  Kot  tliat 
**ver  expected  to  shoot  all  the  Doone  family,  one  by  one,  or 
^en  desired  to  do  so,  for  my  nature  is  not  revengeful;  but  tliat 
s<?t?nied  to  be  somehow  my  business  to  understand  the  gim, 
a  thing  I  must  be  at  home  with. 

I  couhl  hit  the  bani-door  now  capitally  weU,  with  the  Span* 
■  -lock,  and  even  with  John  Fry's  blunderbu.ss,  at  ten 
\ards  distance,  withont  any  rest  for  my  fuBih     And 
'li;it  \Fas  very  wrong  of  me,  though  I  did  not  see  it  then,  I  kept 
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John  Fry  there,  to  praise  my  shots,  from  dintier-time  often 
until  the  gray  dusk,  wliile  he  all  the  time  should  have  bH?eD  at 
work,  spring-f sloughing  upon  the  farm.  Aud  for  that  matter, 
so  should  I  have  been,  or  at  any  rate  driving  the  horses;  but 
John  was  by  no  means  loth  to  be  there,  instead  of  holding  the 
pluugh-taiL     Aud  indeed  one  of  our  old  sayings  is  — 

"For  pleasuTfc'a  sake  I  would  liefer  wet, 
Thian  ha'  ten  lumpB  of  gold  for  each  one  of  my  sweat." 

And  again,  which  is  not  a  bad  proverb,  though  unthrifty, 
and  unlike  a  Scotchman's  — 

"  God  makes  the  wheat  grow  greener, 
AVhile  farmer  be  at  his  dinner." 

And  no  Devonshire  man,  or  Somerset  either  (and  I  belong 
to  both  of  them),  ever  thinks  of  working  harder  than  his 
Maker  meant  for  him, 

Nevertheless  I  worked  hard  at  the  gun,  and  by  the  time 
that  I  had  sent  all  the  chureh-roof  gutters,  so  far  as  I  hon- 
estly could  cut  tlieni,  through  the  red  pine-door,  I  l>egan  to 
long  for  a  better  tool,  tliat  would  make  less  noise  and  throw 
straighter.  But  the  sheep-shearing  came,  and  the  hay  season 
next,  and  then  the  harvest  of  small  corn,  and  the  digging  of 
the  root  called  *'baUita  "  (a  ncnv  but  good  tiling  in  our  neigh* 
borhood,  which  our  folk  have  turned  into  "taties''),  and  then 
the  sweating  of  the  apples,  and  the  turning  of  the  cider-press, 
and  the  stacking  of  the  tire-wood,  and  netting  of  the  wood- 
cocks, and  the  springles  to  be  minded,  in  the  garden,  and  by 
the  hedgerows,  where  blackbirds  hop  to  the  molehills  in  the 
white  October  mornings,  and  gray  birds  come  to  look  for 
snails,  at  the  time  when  tlie  sun  is  rising. 

It  is  wonderful  how  time  runs  away,  %vhen  all  these  things, 
and  a  great  many  others,  come  in  to  load  him  down  the  hill, 
and  prevent  him  from  stop[>ing  to  look  about.  And  I  for  my 
part  can  never  conceive  how  iteople  who  live  in  t^iwns  and 
cities,  where  neither  Inmbs  nor  birds  are  (except  in  some  shop 
windows),  nor  growing  corn,  nor  meadow-grass,  nor  even  so 
much  as  a  stick  to  cTit,  or  a  stile  to  climb  and  sit  down  upon, 
—  how  these  poor  folk  get  through  their  lives,  without  Vicing 
utterly  weary  of  them,  and  dying  from  pure  iinlolence,  is  a 
thing  God  only  knows,  if  His  mercy  allows  Him  to  think 
of  it. 

How  the  year  went  by,  I  know  notj  only  that  1  was  abroad 
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f^all  day,  aliaotiug*  or  fisiiiug,  or  minding  the  farm,  or  riding 

after  some  stray  btntst,  or  away  by  tlie  sea-side  below  Glen- 

tliome,  wondering  at  the  great  waiters,  and  resolving  to  go  for 

fa  sailor.     For  in  those  da^'-s,  I   had  a  tirni  belief,   as  many 

other  Strang  boys  liave,  of   being  V^orn  for  a  seaman.     And 

indeed  I  had  been  in  a  boat  nearly  twice;  but  the  second  time 

mother  found  it  out,  and  came  and  drew  me  back  again  j  and 

that  she  cried  so  badly»  that  I  was  forced  to  give  my 

to  her,  to  go  no  more  without  telling  her. 

Bat  Betty  ^lux worthy  spoke  her  mind  quite  in  a  different 

I  way  about  it,  the  while  she  was  wringing  my  hosen,  and  ehit- 

^tering  to  the  drying-horse. 

"Zailor,  ees  fail  ay,  and  zarve  un  raight.     Her  can't  kape 
)ut  o'  the  watter  here,  whur  a'  must  goo  v(jr  to  vaind  un,  zame 
aj^rt  ta*a<l  aquallopiug,  and  mux  up,  till  I  be  wore  out,  I 
t!,  wi'  the  very  saigbt  of  's  braiches.     How  wil  un  ever  baide 
iWrd  xhip.  wi*  the  watter  zinging  out  under  un,  and  com  in' 
ip  splash  when  the  wind  blow.     Latt  un  goo,  missus,  latt  un 
M>,  zay  I  for  wan,  and  old  Davy  wash  his  clouts  for  un." 
Now  this    discourse  of    Betty's    tended    more    than    my 
3ther's  prayers,  I  fear,  to  keep  me  from  going.     For  I  bated 
in  those  days,  as  children  always  hate  a  cross  servant, 
id  often  get  fond  of  a  false  one.     But  Betty,  like  many  act- 
re  women,  was  false  by  her  crossness  only;  thinking  it  just 
)t  the  moment  jjerhaps,  and  rushing  away   with  a  bucket; 
ly  to  stick  to  it,  like  a  clenched  nail,  if  beaten  the  wrong 
ly  with  argument;  but  melting  over  it,  if  you  left  her,  as 
inging  soap,  left  alone  in  a  basin,  spreads  all  abroad  with- 
it  bubbling. 

hat  all  this  is  beyond  the  children,  and  beyond  me  toi)  for 
it  matter,  even  now  in  ripe  experience;  for  I  never  did 
iflw  what  women  mean,  and  never  shall,  unless  they  tell  me, 
rhenever  it  is  in  tlieir  power.  Better  to  let  that  question 
For  although  I  am  now  in  a  place  of  some  authorit}',  I 
ive  observed  that  no  one  ever  listens  to  me,  when  I  attempt 
lay  down  the  law;  but  all  are  waiting  with  open  ears,  until 
do  enforce  it.  And  so,  methinks,  be  who  reads  a  history 
is  not  much  for  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  tlie  writer  (know- 
Jg  well  tliat  the  former  is  far  less  than  his  own,  and  the  latter 
rwtly  greater),  but  hurries  to  know  what  the  people  did,  and 
«w  they  got  on  about  it,  An<l  this  I  can  tell,  if  any  one  can, 
ivirig  been  myself  in  the  thick  of  it. 

The  fright  I  had  taken  that  night,  in  Glen  Doone,  satisfied 
»e  for  a  long  time  thereafter;  and  I  took  good  care  not  to 
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veiitiirt'  ♦fvtni  in  tlie  fields,  and  woods  of  the  outer  furm,  with- 
out John  Fiy  for  company.  John  was  greatly  surprised,  and 
pl(nis«nl,  iit  the  value  I  now  set  upon  him;  until,  what  betwixt 
the  desire  to  vaunt,  and  the  longing  to  talk  things  over,  1 
gniduullv  laid  bare  to  him  nearly  all  that  hail  betallen  me; 
execjjt,  in<ieed»  about  Loma,,  whom  a  sort  of  sliame  kept  me 
irem  mentioniiig.  Not  that  I  did  not  think  of  her,  and  wish 
vt^ry  often  to  see  her  again;  but  of  course  I  was  only  a  boy 
!i}^  yet,  and  therefore  inclin(^d  to  despisi'  young  girls,  as  being 
unable  to  ilo  anything,  arid  only  meant  to  listen  to  orders. 
And  when  I  got  along  witli  tlie  other  Ymya,  that  was  how  we 
always  spoke  of  tliem,  if  we  deigneil  to  sjieak  at  all,  as  creat- 
ures of  a  lower  order,  only  gcxjd  enough  to  run  errands  for  us, 
and  to  nurse  boy-bal>ies. 

And  yet  my  sister  Annie  wiis,  in  truth,  a  gi-eat  deal  more 
to  me  than  all  tlie  htyy^  of  tiie  parish,  and  of  Brendon,  and 
Count isbury,  put  together;  although  at  the  time  I  never 
dreamed  it,  and  would  have  laughed  if  told  so.  •  Annie  was  of 
a  pleasing  faee,  aud  very  gentle  nmnner,  almost  like  a  lady» 
some  people  said;  but  without  ''iny  airs  whatever,  only  trying 
to  give  satisfaction.  And  if  she  failed,  she  would  go  and 
weep,  without  letting  any  one  know  it,  btdieving  the  fault  to 
be  all  her  own,  when  mostly  it  was  of  rjtliers.  Hut  if  she 
sueeeeded  in  pleasing  ^Hm,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  her  smile, 
and  stroke  her  soli  eliin  in  a  way  of  her  own,  which  she 
always  used,  when  taking  note  how  to  do  the  right  thing  again 
for  you.  And  then  her  eheeks  had  a  bright  elear  ]>iiLk,  and 
her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  sky  in  spring,  and  she  stood  as 
uj»right  as  a  young  a]>ple-tree,  and  no  one  eould  lielp  but  smile 
at  her,  and  pat  lier  brown  eurls  approvingly;  whereujjon  nho 
always  courteseyed.  For  she  never  trieil  to  look  away,  when 
honest  people  gazed  at  her;  ami  even  in  the  enurt-yard,  she 
would  come  and  lielp  to  take  your  saddle,  and  tell  (without 
your  asking  her)  what  there  waj*  for  dinner. 

And  afterwards  slie  grew  up  to  be  a  very  comely  maiden, 
tall,  and  with  a  well-built  neck,  and  ver}'  fair  white  shoul- 
ders, under  a  bright  cloud  of  curling  hair.  Alas*  ]>oor  Annie, 
like  most  of  the  gentle  maidens  —  but  tush,  I  am  not  come  to 
that  yet;  and  for  the  presfut  she  seemed  to  me  little  to  look 
at^  after  the  beauty  of  Lorna  Doone, 
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A   BKAYE    RESCUE   AND    A    ROUGH    RIDE. 


happened  upon  a  November  evening  (when  I  was  about 
I  fifteen  years  old,  and  out -growing  my  strength  very  rap  idly » 
my  sister  ^Vnnie  being  turned  thirteen^  and  a  deal  of  rain  hav- 
ing fallun,  and  all  the  troughs  in  the  yard  being  flooded,  and 
the  bark  from  the  wood-rii-ks  washed  down  the  gutters,  and 
evph  OUT  water-shoot   going    brown)   that   the   dueks    in  the 
court  made  a  terrible  quarking,  instead  of  marching  off  to  their 
pen,  one  behind  another.     Thereupon  Annie  and  I  ran  out,  to 
s^^ewhat  might  be  the  sense  of  it.     There  were  thirteen  ducks, 
nd  ten  lily-white  (as  the  fasliion  then  of  dueks  was),  Dot  I 
»enn  tweuty^-three   in  all,  but  ten  white  and  three  brown- 
tripedoues;  and  withuiit  lieing  nice  alxmt  their  color,  tbey 
|1  qua^'ked  veiy  movingly.     They  pushed  their  gold-colored 
ilk  here  and  tbt^re  (yet  dirty,  as  gold  is  apt  to  be),  aad  they 
a]>e(l  on  the  triangles  of  their  feet,  and  sounded  out  of  their 
trils;  and  some  of  the  over-excited  ouea  ran  along  low  on 
Aground,  quacking  grievously,  with  their  bills  snapping  and 
ndiog,  and  the  roof  of  their  mouths  exhibited. 
Annie  began  to  cry  *'dilly,  tlilly,  einy,  einy,  ducksey,*'  ac- 
mling  to  the  burden  of  a  tune  they  seem  to  have  accepted  as 
e  national  duck^s  anthem ;  but  instead  of  being  soothed  by  it, 
ey  only  quacked  three  times  as  hard,  and  ran  round,  till  we 
ere  giddy.     And  then  they  sliook  tlieir  tails  altogether,  and 
Iwkc'd  grave,  and  went  roiuul  and  rouixd  again.     Now  I  am 
Jpommonly  fond  of  ducks,  whether  roystering,  roosting,  or 
asted;  and  it  is  a  tine  sight  to  behold  them  walk,  poddling 
e  after  other,  with  their  toes  out,  like  soldiers  drilling,  and 
Jieir  little  eyes  cocked  all  ways  at  once,  and  the  way  that  they 
it)  with  their  bills,  and  dablde,  and  throw  up  tlieir  heads  ami 
njoy  something,  and  then  tell  the  others  about  it.     Therefore 
knew  at  once,  by  the  way  they  were  carrying  on,  that  there 
ust  be  something  or  other  gone  wholly  amiss  in  the  duck- 
orld.     Sister  Annie  perceived  it  too,  but  with  a  greater  quiek- 
8;  for  she  counted  them  like  a  good  duck-wife,  and  could 
y  tell  thirteen  of  them,  when  she  knew  there  ought  to  be 
Jurteen. 

Ajid  so  we  began  to  search  about,  and  the  ducks  ran  to  lead 
angbt,  having  come  that  far  to  fetch  us  j  and  when  we  got 
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to  tlie  foot  of  the  court -yard  where  the  two  great  ash-trees 
by  the  iiiiie  of  the  little  water,  we  found  good  reason  tor 
the  Qigetioe  and  melancholj  of  the  duck-birds.  Lo  \  the  old 
white  drake,  the  father  of  all,  a  bin!  of  high  maimers  and 
chivalry,  always  the  last  to  help  hinaself  from  the  pan  of  barley- 
meal,  and  the  first  to  show  fight  to  a  dog  or  C4^k  intruding 
upon  his  family,  this  fine  fellow,  and  pillar  of  the  state,  was 
now  in  a  8a<i  predicament,  yet  quacking  very  stoutly.  For  the 
brook,  wherewith  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  callow  child- 
hoofi,  and  wherein  he  was  wont  to  quest  for  water-newts,  and 
,  and  t-add is* worms,  and  other  game,  this  brook,  which 
i  him  verj'  often  scanty  space  to  dabble  in,  ;ind  some- 
tiioeti  starved  the  cresses^  was  now  coming  down  in  a  great 
brown  flood,  as  if  the  banks  never  l>elonged  to  it.  The  foam- 
ing of  it,  and  the  noise,  and  the  cresting  of  the  corners,  and 
the  up  and  down,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  were  enough  to  frighten 
any  duck,  though  bred  U|>on  stormy  waters,  which  our  ducks 
never  liad  been. 

There  is  always  a  hurdle,  nine  feet  long,  and  four  and  a  half 
in  depth,  swung  by  a  chain  at  either  end  from  an  oak  laid  across 
the  channel  And  the  use  of  this  hurdle  is  to  keep  our  kine 
at  milking  time  from  stnwing  away  tliere  drinking  (for  in  truth 
they  are  very  dainty)  and  to  fence  strange  cattle,  or  Farmer 
Snowe's  horses,  from  coming  along  the  bed  of  the  brook 
unknown,  to  steal  our  substance.  But  now  this  hurdle,  which 
hung  in  the  summer  a  foot  above  the  trickle,  would  have  been 
dipped  more  than  two  feet  deep,  but  for  the  power  against  it. 
Kor  the  torrent  came  downa  so  vehemently  that  the  chains  at 
full  stretch  were  creaking,  and  the  hurdle,  buffeted  almost  flat, 
and  thatched  (so  to  say)  with  the  drift-stuff,  was  going  see-saw 
with  a  sulky  splash  au  the  dirty  red  comb  of  the  waters.  But 
saddest  t<3  see  Wiis  lietw<*iui  two  bars,  whci  i^  a  fog  was  of  rushes, 
and  flood  wood,  and  wihl  c»-lery -haulm,  aud  dead  crowsfoot,  who 
but  our  venenible  mallarrl,  jammiMl  in  by  the  joint  of  his  shoul- 
der, speaking  aloud  as  he  rose  aud  fell,  with  his  top-knot  full 
of  water,  unable  to  cnmprehen*!  it,  with  his  tail  Wiished  far 
away  from  him,  hut  often  compelled  to  be  silent,  being  ducked 
very  harshly  against  his  will  by  the  ehuking  fall-to  of  the 
hurdle. 

For  a  moment  I  could  scarce  help  laughing;  because,  being 
borne  up  high  and  dry  liy  a  tumult  of  the  torrent,  he  gave  me 
a  look  from  Ids  one  little  eye  (having  lost  one  in  tight  with  the 
turkey-i!oek),  a  gaze  of  appealing  sorrow,  and  then  a  loud 
(pluck  tij  sfctjud  it,     ISut  the  quack  came  <nit  of  time,  I  sup- 
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pose,  for  his  throat  got  tilled  witli  water,  as  the  hurdle  carried 
bim  tiack  again.  And  then  there  was  scarcely  the  serew  of  his 
tail  to  be  seen  until  he  swiiii^  up  again,  and  left  small  doubt 
by  the  way  he  spluttered,  and  failed  ^o  quattk,  and  hung  down 
^h\$  poor  erest,  hut  that  drown  he  must  in  another  minute,  and 
^frogs  triumph  over  his  liody, 

Anuie  was  crying,  and  wringing  her  hands,  and  I  was  about 
rush  into  the  water,  although  1  liked  not  tlie  look  of  it,  but 
K>pe<l  to  liold  on  by  the  hurdle,  when  a  man  on  horse baek  i\inie 
Mealy  round  the  eoruer  of  the  great  iish-hedge  on  the  other 
itie  of  the  stream,  and  his  liorse's  feet  were  in  the  water. 
**Ho,  there,"  he  cried j  **get  thee  l»aek,  boy.  The  tiood  will 
rry  thee  down  like  a  8traw,  I  will  do  it  for  thee,  and  no 
)uMe." 

With  that  he  leaned  forward,  and  spoke  to  his  mare  —  she 
was  just  of  the  tint  of  a  strawberry,  a  .young  thing,  very  beau- 
tiful—  and  she  artdied  up  her  neek,  as  misl iking  the  job^  yet, 
"  listing  him,  would  atteni])!  it.     She  entered  the  flood,  with 
?£dainty  fore-legs  slojK'd  fmtiier  and  further  in  frout  of  her, 
"""  jr  delicate  ears  pricked  forward,  and  the  size  of  her  great 
Increasing;  but  he  kept  her  straight  in  the  turbid  rush, 
hj  the  pressure  of  his  knee  on  her.     Then  she  looked  back, 
ami  wondered  at  him,  as  tlie  force  of  the  torrent  grew  stronger, 
but  he  ha^^ie  her  go  on;  and  on  she  went,  and  it  foamed  up  over 
'  Jf  shoulders ;  and  she  tossed  up  her  lip  and  scorned  it,  for 
>w  her  courage  was  waking.     Then  Jis  the  rush  of  it  swept 
?raway,  and  she  struck  with  her  fore-feet  down  the  stream, 
Wned  from  his  saddle,  in  a  manner  which  I  never  could 
iVfi  thought  possible,  and  caught  up  old  Tom  with  his  left 
ifi,  and  set  him  V^etween  his  holsters,  and  smiled  at  Ids  faint 
!k  of  gratitude.     In  a  mnment  all  three  were  curried  down- 
ream,  and  the  rider  lay  flat  on  his  horse,  and  tossed  the 
ktmlle  clear  froni  him,  and  maxle  for  the  bend  of  snu^oth  water. 
They  landed,  some  thirty  or  forty  yiirds  lower,  in  the  midst 
our  kitchen-garden,  where    the    winter-caldmge   Wiis;    but 
Jf>ugh  Annie  and  I  crejit  in  thunigh  the  hedge,  and  were  full 
our  thanks,  and  admiring  him,  he  woukl  answer  us  never  a 
^orii,  nntil  he  had  spoken  in  full  to  the  mare,  as  if  explaining 
"Je  whole  t<:»  her. 

** Sweetheart,  I  know  thou  eould*st  have  leaped  it,'*  he  said, 
be  patted  her  cheek,  l>eing  on  the  ground  by  tliis  time,  and 
l«  Wits  nudging  up  to  him,  witli  the  water  pattering  oft  from 
but  I  hatl  good  reason,  Winnie  dear,  for  making  thee  go 
*«mgii  it." 
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She 


•ered  him  kindly  with  her 


an8were<l  him  Itindlj  with  her  soft  eyes,  aud  sniffed 
him  very  lovingly,  and  they  understood  one  another.  Then 
he  took  from  his  waistcoat  two  pepper-corns,  and  made  the  old 
drake  swallow  them,  and  tried  him  softly  upon  his  legs,  wherd 
the  leading  gap  in  the  hedge  was.  Old  Tom  stood  up  quitoi: 
bravely,  and  clapped  his  wings,  and  shook  off  the  wet  from  hia 
tail-feathers  \  and  then  away  into  the  court -yard,  and  his  family 
gathered  around  him,  and  they  all  made  a  noise  Ln  their  throats, 
and  stood  up,  and  put  their  bills  together^  to  thank  God  for 
this  great  deliverance.  i 

Having  taken  all  this  trouble,  and  watched  the  end  of  thall 
adventure,  the  gentleman  turned  round  to  us,  with  a  pleasant 
smile  on  his  face,  as  if  he  were  lightly  amused  with  himself  j, 
and  we  c^me  up  and  looked  at  him.  He  was  rather  short, 
about  John  Fry*s  height,  or  may  be  a  little  taller,  but  very 
strongly  built  and  springy,  as  his  gait  at  ever\'  step  showed; 
plainly,  although  his  legs  were  Ixiwed  with  much  riding,  an<^ 
he  looked  as  if  he  lived  on  horseback.  To  a  boy  like  me  h6^ 
seemeii  very  old,  being  over  twenty,  and  well-found  in  beard;! 
but  he  was  not  more  than  four-and-twenty,  fresh  an4  ruddy** 
looking,  with  a  short  nose,  and  keen  blue  eyes,  and  a  merry;, 
waggish  jerk  about  him,  as  if  the  world  were  not  in  earnest  ' 
Yet  he  had  a  sharp,  stern  way,  like  the  crack  of  a  pistol,  if| 
anything  misliked  him;  and  we  knew  (for  children  see  sudii 
things)  that  it  was  safer  to  tickle  than  tackle  him.  1 

"Well,  young  uns,  what  he  gaping  at?"  He  gave  pretty 
Annie  a  chuck  on  the  chin,  and  took  me  all  in  without  winking. I 

"Your  mare,*^  said  I,  stiinding  stoutly  up,  being  a  tall  boy 
now ;  "  I  never  saw  such  a  beauty,  sir.  Will  you  let  me  have] 
a  ride  of  her?  *'  | 

"Think  thou  eouldst  ride  her,  latl?  She  will  have  no  bur- 
den but  mine.  Thou  couldst  never  ride  her.  Tut!  I  would  be 
loth  to  kill  thee."  | 

"Kide  her!  "  I  cried  with  the  bravest  sc^m,  for  she  looked, 
so  kind  and  gentle;  "there  never  was  horse  upon  Exmoor 
foaled,  but  I  could  tackle  in  half-an-hour.  Only  I  never  ride 
upon  smldle.     Take  them  leathers  off  of  her."  I 

He  looked  at  me,  with  a  dry  little  whistle,  and  thrust  his' 
hantls  into  his  breeclies-pockets,  imd  so  grinned  that  I  could?! 
not  stand  it.  And  Annie  laid  hold  of  mc,  in  such  a  way,  that^ 
I  was  almost  mad  with  her.  And  he  laughed,  and  approved, 
her  for  doing  so.     And  the  worst  of  all  was  —  he  said  nothing.^ 

*'  Get  away,  Annie,  will  yuu?  Dn  you  think  I  am  a  fool,  goodj 
sir?     Only  trust  me  with  her,  and  I  will  not  over-ride  her/' 


le  her." 
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**For  tliat  T  will  go  liail,  my  sou.     Slii?  is  likor  tu  over-rid© 

thee.    But  tlie  gi-ound  is  soft  to  fall  upon,  after  all  this  raiu. 

Kow  come  out  into  the*  yard,  youii|>  man,  for  the  sake  of  your 

'inotlier*jj  cabbages.     And  the  mellow  straw-bed  will  be  softer 

>ftliee,  sinee  pride  must  have  its  fall.     I  am  thy  mother's 

iuaiiij  bny,  ami  am  going*  up  to  liousp.     Tom  Faggus  is  my 

liajuf,  as   everybofly    knows  j    and   this  is  my   young   mare, 

''innie." 

^Vhat  a  fool  I  must  have  been  not  to  know  it  at  once !     Tom 

[F^Ij'^us^  the  great  highwayman,  and  his  young  blood-niare,  the 

twwijfrry!     Already  her  fame  was  noised  abroad,  nearly  as 

meh  as  her  master's;  ^id  my  longing  to  ride  her  grew  tenfold, 

it  fear  came  at  the  back  of  it.     Not  that  I  had  the  smallest 

ir  of  what  the  mare  could  do  to  me^  by  fair  play  and  horse- 
ricker}';  but  that  the  glory  of  sitting  upon  her  .seemed  to  be 

great  for  me;  es|>e^ally  as  there  were  nimors  abroad  that 

le  was  not  a  mare  after  all,  but  a  witch.     However,  she  looked 

\h'  a  filly  all  over,  anrj  wonderfully  beautiful,  with  lier  su|)ple 

ride,  and  soft  slope  of  shoulder,  and  glossy  eoat  beaded  with 

Iter,  and  prominent  eyes,  full  of  love  or  of  fire.   Whether  this 

if^  from  her  Eiistern  blood  of  the  Arabs  newly  imi>orted,  and 
rhetlier  the  cream-color,  mixed  with  our  bay,  led  to  that  bright 

iwtierry  tint,  is  certainly  more  than  I  can  decide,  being 
lietly  acquainted  with  farm-horses.  And  these  come  of  any 
)lor  and  form;  you  never  can  count  what  they  will  be,  and 

lucky  to  get  four  legs  t^>  them. 
Mr,  Faggus  gave  his  mare  a  wink,  and  she  walked  demurely 
"  ir  him,  a  bright  young  thing,  flowing  over  with  life,  yet 
ropping  her  soul  to  a  higher  one,  and  led  by  love  to  anything; 

tlie  manner  is  of  feruales,  wlieTi  they  know  what  is  the  best 
>rthi»m.    Then  Winnie  trod  lightly  ujion  tlie  straw,  because  it 

"  Hoft  muck  under  it,  and  her  delicate  fe<.4  came  back  again. 
Up  for  it  still,  boy,  be  ye?  "     Tom  Faggus  stopiied,  and  the 

stopped  there;  and  tliey  looked  at  me  [trovokingly. 
Is  she  able  to  leap,  sir?     There  is  good  take-oflf  on  this 
iJe  of  the  brook.'* 

Mr.  Faggus  laughed  very  quietly,  tuniing  round  to  Winnie, 
'that  she  might  enter  into  it.     And  she,  for  lier  part,  seemed 

know  exactly  where  the  joke  was. 

**rk>od  tumble-off,  you  mean,  my  boy.  Well  there  ran  be 
wll  harm  to  tliee.  I  am  akin  to  thy  family,  and  know  the 
ibsUnce  of  their  skulls." 

Let  me  get  up,"  said  I,  waxing  wroth,  for  reasons  1  cannot 
?11  yuu,  because  they  are  too  manifold;  "take  off  your  saddle- 
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l»ag  things.  I  will  try  not  to  squeeze  her  ribs  in,  unless  she 
plays  nonsense  with  me/' 

Tlien  Mr.  Faggus  wOvS  up  uu  his  mettle,  at  this  proud  speech 
of  mint';  and  John  Fry  w:i8  iinining  up  all  the  while,  and  Bill 
Dadds,  and  a  hulf  a  duzeiu  Tt)ni  Faggus  gave  one  glance 
around,  und  then  droii|H?d  all  regard  for  me.  The  high  repute 
of  his  niare  was  at  stake,  ami  what  was  my  life  compared  to 
it?  Tliroiigli  my  deliaiife,  and  stupid  ways,  here  w;vs  I  in  a 
duello,  and  my  legs  not  come  to  tlieir  strength  yet,  and  my 
arms  as  limp  as  a  lierring. 

8oint^thing  of  this  occurred  to  him,  even  in  his  wrath  with 
Uic,  fur  lu"  spoke  very  softly  to  t!ie  Hlly,  who  now  eould  scarce 
Buhdue  herself;  but  she  drew  in  her  nostrils,  and  breathed  to 
nia  breatJi,  and  did  all  she  cuuld  to  answer  him. 

"Not  too  hard,  my  dear/"  he  saidj  "let  him  gently  down  on 
the  mixen.  That  will  be  quite  enough."  Then  he  turned  the 
Siwldle  off*  and  1  wa.s  up  in  a  moment.  She  began  at  first  ao 
easily,  and  pricked  her  ears  so  lovingly,  and  minced  about  as 
if  pleased  to  tied  so  lif^'ht  a  weight  on  her,  that  I  thought  she 
knew  I  could  ride  a  little,  and  feared  to  show  any  capers. 
'*Gee  wugg,  Polly!  ^'  cried  I,  for  all  the  men  were  now  looking 
on,  being  then  at  the  leaving-off  lime;  "G<?e  ^\iigg,  Polly,  and 
show  what  thou  be'est  made  of/'  With  that  I  plugged  ray 
heels  into  ber,  and  Billy  Dadds  Hung  his  hat  up. 

Nevertheless,  she  outraged  not,  though  her  eyes  were  fright- 
ening Annie,  and  John  Fry  took  a  pick  to  keep  him  safe; 
but  she  curbed  to  and  fro,  with  her  strong  fore-arms  rising, 
like  springs  ingathered,  waiting  and  quivering  grievously,  and 
beginning  to  sweat  about  it.  Then  her  master  gave  a  shrill 
clear  wliistle,  when  her  ears  were  lient  t^owanJs  liim,  and  I  felt 
her  form  beneath  me  gathering  n\\  like  whalebone,  and  her 
hind-legs  condng  under  her,  anij  1  knew  that  I  was  in  for  it. 

First  she  reared  upright  in  the  air,  and  struck  me  full  on 
the  nose  witli  her  comb,  till  I  bled  worse  than  Robin  Suell 
nuide  me;  and  then  down  with  her  fore-feet  deep  in  the  straw, 
and  ber  hind-feet  going  to  heaven.  Finding  me  stick  to  her 
still  like  wax  (for  my  mettle  was  up  as  hers  was),  away  she 
flew  with  me,  sw  ifter  tlian  ever  I  went  before,  or  siuce,  1  trow. 
She  druve  fulldiead  at  the  cobwall  —  "oh,  Jack,  slip  off," 
screanted  Annie — ^then  she  tinned  like  light,  when  I  thought 
to  crush  lier,  and  gruund  my  left  knee  against  it.  ''  Mux  me ;  " 
T  eried,  for  my  breeches  were  broken,  and  short  words  went 
the  furthest  —  '*  if  ycni  kill  me,  yt.iu  shall  die  with  me."  Then 
slie  took  the  court-yard  gate  at  a  leap,  knocking  my  words 
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between  my  teeth,  and  then  right  over  a  quickset  hedge,  as  if 
the  sky  were  a  breath  to  her;  and  away  for  the  water-meadows, 
while  I  lay  on  her  neck  like  a  child  at  the  breast,  and  wished 
I  had  never  been  born.  Straight  away,  all  in  the  front  of  the 
wind,  and  scattering  clouds  around  her,  all  I  knew  of  the  speed 
we  made  was  the  frightful  flash  of  her  shoulders,  and  her  mane 
like  trees  in  a  tempest.  I  felt  the  earth  under  us  rushing  away, 
and  the  air  left  far  behind  us,  and  my  breath  came  and  went, 
and  I  prayed  to  God,  and  was  sorry  to  be  so  late  of  it. 

All  the  long  swift  while,  without  power  of  thought,  I  clung , 
to  her  crest  and  shoulders,  ami  dug  my  nails  into  her  creases, 
and  my  toes  into  her  flank-part,  and  was  proud  of  holding  on 
so  long,  though  sure  of  being  Ixniten.  Then  in  her  fury  at  feel- 
ing me  still,  she  rushed  at  another  device  for  it,  and  leaped  the 
wide  water-trough  sideways  across,  to  and  fro,  till  no  breath  was 
left  in  me.  The  hazel-boughs  took  me  too  hard  in  the  face, 
and  the  tall  dog-briars  got  hold  of  me,  and  the  ache  of  my  back 
was  like  crimping  a  tisli;  till  I  longed  to  give  uj),  and  lay 
thoroughly  beaten,  and  lie  tliere  and  die  in  the  cresses,  l^ut 
there  came  a  shrill  whistle  from  up  the  home-hill,  where  the 
I>eople  had  hurried  to  watch  us;  and  the  mare  stopped  as  if 
with  a  bullet;  then  set  off  for  home  with  the  speed  of  a  swallow, 
and  going  as  smoothly  and  silently.  I  never  had  dreamed  of 
.such  delicate  motion,  fluent,  and  grac'cful,  and  ambient,  soft 
a.s  the  breeze  flitting  over  the  flowers,  but  swift  as  the  summer 
lightning.  I  sat  up  again,  but  my  strength  was  all  spent,  and 
no  time  left  to  recover  it;  and  at  last,  as  slie  rose  at  our  gate 
like  a  bird,  I  tumbled  off  into  the  mixen. 
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"Well  done,  lad,"  Mr.  Faggus  said,  good  naturedly;  for  all 
were  now  gathered  round  me,  as  1  rose  from  the  ground  some- 
what tnttering,  and  miry,  and  cn^stfancii.  but  otherwise  none 
the  worse  (having  fallen  upon  my  head,  which  is  of  uncommon 
.substance);  nevertheless  Jolin  Fry  was  hiugliing,  so  that  I 
longed  to  clout  his  ears  for  him ;  "  Not  at  all  bad  work,  my  boy ; 
we  may  t«'ach  you  to  ride  by  and  by,  I  see;  I  thought  not  to  set* 
you  .stick  on  so  long" 

**I  should  have  stuck  on  much  longer,  sir,  if  her  sides  liau 
not  been  wet.     She  was  so  slippery '' 


TO 
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*'Boy,  thou  art  right.  She  hath  givpn  many  the  slip, 
ha!  Wx  not,  Jsick,  that  1  laugh  at  thee.  She  is  like  a  swee< 
heart  to  me,  and  l>etter  than  any  of  them  be.  It  wouhl  hav; 
gone  to  my  heart,  if  thou  hadst  conquered.  None  but  I  cai 
ride  my  Winnie  mare."  | 

"Foul  shame  to  thee  then»  Tom  Faggus/'  cried  mother^  cofflj 
ing  up  suddenly,  and  speakin;^  so  tliut  all  were  amazed,  havinj 
nerer  seen  her  wrathful;  "to  put  my  b<>y»  my  boy,  across  hei 
as  if  his  life  were  no  more  than  thine!  The  only  son  of  hi 
father,  an  honest  man,  and  a  quiet  man,  not  a  royaterini 
ilrunken  robber!  A  man  \vould  liave  taken  thy  mad  horae  ani 
thee,  and  flun^^  them  Initli  into  horse-pond  —  ay,  and  wbat^ 
more  I'll  have  it  done  now,  if  a  liair  of  his  hejid  is  injurec^ 
Oh,  my  boy,  my  l>oy!  What  eould  I  do  without  thee?  P 
up  the  other  arm,  Johnny."  All  the  time  mother  was  scol 
so,  she  was  feeling  me,  and  wiping  me;  while  Faggus  tried 
look  greatly  ashamed,  having  sense  of  the  ways  of  women 

'M>nly  h)ok  at  his  jacket,  m other!''  cried  Annie;   "and 
shilling.sworth  gone  from  his  small-clothes!  " 

"  What  i^are  I  for  his  clothes,  thou  goose?     Take  that, 
heed  thim?  own  a  bit."     And  mother  gave  Annie  a  slap  wbi 
sent  lier  swinging  up  against  Mr.  Faggus,  and  he  caught  b 
and  kissed,  and  protected  her;  and  she  looked  at  him  va 
nicely,  with  great  tears  in  her  soft  blue  eyes.     **0h,  fie  u 
thee,  fie  upon  thee!  "  cried  mother  (being  yet  more  vexed  wi 
him,  because  she  had  beaten  Annie);  "  After  all  we  have  do 
for  thee,  and  saved  thy  worthless  neck  —  and  to  try  to  kill 
son  for  me !     Never  more  shall  horse  of  tliine  enter  stable  lieri 
since  these  be  thy  returns  to  me.     Small  thanks  to  you,  JoIm 
Fry,  I  say,  and  you  Bill  Dadds,  and  you  Jem  Slocomb,  and  al 
the  rest  of  your  coward  lot;  much  you  care  for  your  maaterl 
son!     Afraid  of  that  ugly  beast  yourselves,  and  you  put  a  boj 
just  hreeched  u^mju  him ! "  "  \ 

*'  WuU,  missus,  what  could  ns  do?"  began  John;  "Jan  wii( 
goo,  now  wudd't  her,  Jem?     And  how  was  us**  — — 

*' Jan  indeed!  Ma,ster  John,  if  you  please,  to  a  lad  of  h 
years  and  stature.  And  now  Tom  Faggiis,  be  off,  if  you  pleasi 
and  think  yourself  lucky  to  go  so;  and  if  ever  that  horse  comd 
into  our  yard,  Fll  hamstring  him  myself,  if  none  of  my  coward 
dare  do  it."  1 

Everybody  looked  at  mother,  to  hear  her  talk  like  that,  kno 
ing  how  quiet  she  wa5,  day  by  day,  and  how  pleasant  to 
cheated.     And  the  men  began  to  shouhier  their  shovels, 
so  as  to  he  away  from  her,  and  to  go  ami  tell  their  wive® 
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too  was  lookiaig  at  her,  beiug  pointed  at  so  much,  and 

rondering  if  she   had  done  amiss.     And  then  she  came  to 

lue,  and  trembled,  and  stooped  her  head,  and  asked  my  pardon, 

of  she  had  \)een  too  proud  with  me, 

** Winnie  shall  stup  here  to-uijjht,*'  said  I,  for  Tom  Faggus 

ill  &itid  never  a  word  all  the  while;  but  began  to  buckle  his 

[liiiiiga  on,  for  he  knew  that  w^onieu  are  to  be  met  with  wool, 

tie  cannon-balls  were    at  the   siege  of  Tiverton    Castle; 

'Jiiother,  1  tell  you,  \ViDuie  shall  stop;  else  1  will  go  away 

ritb  her.     I  never  knew  what  it  was,  till  now,  to  ride  a  horse 

rorth  riding." 

"Young  man/'  said  Tom  Fuggus,  still  preparing  sternly  to 

iie|jArt,  "you   know  more    about  a  horse  than  imy  man  on 

Eimoor.     Your  mother  may  well  be  proud  of  you,  but  she 

ueed  have  had  no  fear.     As  if  I,  Tom  Faggus,  your  father's 

eoiwin  —  and   the   only  thing   I   am    proud  of — ^  would  ever 

liave  let  you  mount  my  mare,  which  dukes  and  princes  have 

vainly  sought,  except  for  the  courage  iji  your  eyes,  and  the 

lo^ik  of  your  father  about  you.     1  knew  3^oa  could  ride  when  I 

sav  you,  and  rarely  you  have  conquered <     But  wom*'n  care 

not  tij  understand  us.     Good-bye,  John;   I  iim  proml  ttf  yon, 

ind  I  hoi>ed  to  have  done  you  pleasure.     And  indeed,  I  came 

'  II  of  some  courtly  tales,  that  would  have  mad«  y<jur  hair 

up,     But  though  not  a  crust  I  have  tavSt<:*d  since  this  time 

irday^  having  given  my  meat  to  a  widow,  I  will  go  and 

rve  on  the  moor,  far  sooner  than  eat  the  best  supper  th:it 

was  cooked,  in  a  place  tluit  has  forgotten  me."     With  that 

fetched  a  heavy  sigh,  as  if  it  had  l>een  for  my  father;  and 

^bly  got  upon  Winnie's  back,  and  she  came  to  say  farewell 

He  lifted  his  hat  to  my  mother,  with  a  glance  of  8or- 

^  but  never  a  word;  and  to  me  he  said,  ^*  Open  the  gate, 

Jolin,  if  you  [)lease.     You  have  beaten  her  so,  that  she 

inot  leap  it,  poor  thing." 

Juk  before  he  was  truly  gone  out  of  our  yard,  my  mother 

softly  after  him,  ivith  her  afternoon  apron  across  tier 

Wf  and  one  hand  ready  to  ofl'er  him.     Nevertheless  he  made 

if  he  had  not  seen  her,  though  he  let  his  horse  go  slowly. 

"Stop,  Cousin  Tom,"  my  mother  said,  **a  word  with  you, 

Jforeyou  go.'* 

^WLy,  bless  my  heart!  '*  Tom  Faggus  cried,  with  the  form 

countenance  so  changed,  that  I  verily  tliought  another 

mu8t  have  leaped  into  his  clothes  —  **do  1  see  my  Cousin 

i?  I  thought  every  one  was  ashamed  of  me,  and  afraid  to 

shelter,  siueo  1  lost  mv  best  cousin,  John  Ridd.     '  Come 
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here,*  he  used  to  say,  *Toiu»  nmw  here,  wfien  you  are  worried, 
and  my  wife  sliall  take  good  i*3.re  of  yon.'  *Yes,  dear  John,' 
1  used  to  answer,  *I  know  she  pi-omined  my  mother  so;  but 
people  have  tiiken  to  think  against  me.  and  so  might  Cousin 
Sarah.'  Ah,  lie  was  a  man,  a  man!  If  you  unly  heard  how 
he  answered  me.  But  let  that  go,  1  am  nothing  now,  since  the 
day  1  lost  Cousin  Ridd.*'  And  with  that  lie  hegan  to  push  on 
again ;  but  mother  woidd  nut  have  it  so. 

**  Uh,  Tom,  that  w;is  a  loss  indeed.  And  I  am  nothing  either. 
And  you  should  try  to  allow  for  me;  though  I  never  found  any 
one  that  did."  And  niotlier  began  to  ery,  though  father  had 
been  dead  so  long;  and  I  looked  on  with  a  stupid  snrprise, 
having  stopped  from  crying  long  ago. 

''I  can  tell  you  one  that  will,'*  oried  Tom,  jumping  off  Win- 
nie, in  a  triee,  and  looking  kindly  at  mother;  "  I  can  allow  for 
yon,  Cousin  Sarah,  in  everything  but  one.  1  am  in  some  ways 
a  bati  man  myself;  but  I  know  the  value  of  a  good  one;  and  if 
you  gave  me  orders,  by  God*'— —  And  he  shook  hia  lists  to- 
wards Bagworthy  Wood,  just  heaving  up  black  in  the  sundown. 

*'Hush,  Tom,  hush,  for  God's  sake!"  And  mother  meant 
me,  without  |Mjinting  at  me;  or  at  least  I  thought  she  did.  For 
she  ever  !iad  weaned  me  from  thouglits  of  revenge,  and  pv«n 
from  longings  for  judgment.  **  God  knows  best,  boy,'*  slie 
used  to  say,  **let  us  wait  His  time,  without  wishing  it."  And 
su,  to  tell  the  truth,  1  did;  partly  through  her  teaching,  and 
piirtly  through  my  own  mild  temper,  nnd  m}'  knowledge  that 
father,  after  all,  was  killed  because  he  had  thrashed  them. 

•*  Good  night,  Cousin  Sarah;  good  night,  CouKin  Jack:  "  cried 
Tom,  taking  tu  the  mare  again;  *'nniny  a  mile  I  liave  t*j  ride, 
and  not  a  bit  inside  of  me.  No  food  or  shelter,  this  side  of 
p]xeforil,  and  the  night  Avill  be  bluek  as  pitch,  I  trow.  But  it 
serves  me  right  for  imhilging  the  lad,  being  taken  with  his 
lo<jks  so,*' 

** Cousin  Tom,"  said  mother,  and  trying  to  get  so  that  Annie 
and  I  could  not  hear  her;  **  it  would  be  a  sad  and  unkinlike 
thing,  fiU'  you  tt>  desjuse  our  dwelling-house.  We  cannot  enter- 
tain you»  as  the  hudly  inns  \m  the  road  do;  and  we  have  small 
change  of  victuals,  ibit  the  men  will  go  hoiue,  being  Satur- 
day; and  so  yuu  will  have  the  tireside  all  to  ycuirself  and  the 
chiMren.  There  are  some  few  collojis  of  red  deer's  flesh,  and 
a  ham  just  down  from  tlie  chiiuney,  and  some  dried  salmon 
from  Lynmouth  weir,  and  <*ol«l  roast-pig,  ami  some  oysters- 
Aud  if  ncuie  of  tliose  be  ti»  your  liking,  we  could  roast  two  wood- 
cocks in  half  an  hour,  and  Annie  woidd  make  the  toast  for 
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And  tlifi  good  fulk  miule  some  mistake  last  week,  going 

ip  the  pountry,  ami  left  a  keg  of  old   Holland  eordial  in  the 

^Coving  of  tlie  wood-rit'k,  having  tK>rrowe(l  our  Smiler,  without 

iking  leave.      I  fear  there  is  something  nnrigliteous  about  it. 

lut  what  can  a  pour  widow  do?     John  Fry  woukl  have  taken 

»  but  for  our  .lack.     Onv  Jack  was  a  little  too  sharp  for  hiin." 

A}\  that  I  Wiia;  John  Fry  lia<l  got  it,  like  a  billet  under  his 
ipron,  going  away  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  as  if  to  kindle 
m  fireplace,  **  Wliy,  John,-"  I  said,  **  what  a  heavy  log  I  I^t 
le  have  one  en<l  of  it."     "ThankV,  Jan,  no  need  of  thiecy,,*' 

answered,  turning  his  bark  to  me;  '*  vvaife  wanttr^th  a  log  as 
dll  last  all   day,  to  kajie  the  eroi*k   a  zimiuerin."     And  he 

iged  his  gate  upon  iny  heels,  to  make  me  stop  and  rub  them* 
Why,  John/'  saiil  I,  "you'm  got  a  log  with  round  holes  in 
le  end  of  it.  Who  has  lieen  eutting  gun -wads?  Just  lift 
four  apron,  or  I  will."' 

But,  to  return  to  Tom  Faggus  —  he  stopped  to  snp  that  night 
rith  us,  and  took  a  little  of  everything;  a  few  oysters  first, 
id  then  dried  salmon,  and  then  ham  and  eggSj  dmu*  in  snudl 
irled  rashers,  and  then  a  few  collops  of  venison  toasted,  anil 
'Xt  t*>  that  a  little  cold  roast-pig,  and  a  woodcock  on  toa^jt  to 
aiah  with,  before  the  Schiedam  and  hot  water.  And  having 
langecl  his  wet  things  first,  lie  seemed  to  l>e  in  fair  a]>petite, 
id  praised  Annie*s  cooking  tniglitily,  with  a  relishing  noise 

Le  a  snnick  of  his  lips,  and  a  rubbing  of  his  hands  together, 
rhenever  he  could  spare  them. 

He  hail  gotten  John  Fry's  best  small-clothes  on,  for  lie  said 

was  not  good  enough  ti)  go  into  my  father's  (which  mother 
>pt  to  look  at),  nor  man  enough  in  fill  them.  And  in  truth, 
ly  mothf^r  was  very  glad  that  he  refused*  when  I  •♦tfered  them. 
\\it  John  was  over-proud  to  liave  it  in  his  power  to  say,  that 
iich  a  famous  man  had  ever  dwelt  in  any  elofches  of  his;  and 

krwards  he  made  show  of  them.  For  Mr.  Faggus'  glory, 
hen,  tliough  not  so  great  as  now  it  is,  was  spreading  very  fast 
ideed  all  alxmt  our  neighborhood,  and  even  as  far  as  Bridge- 

Tom  Faggns  was  a  jovial  sonl,  if  ever  there  has  l>een  one; 
lot  making  bones  of  little  things,  nor  caring  to  seek  evil, 
"^liere  was  abont  him  sneh  a  love  of  genuine  human  nature, 

lat  if  a  traveller  said  a  good  thing,  he  would  give  him  back 
lis  purse  again.  It  is  true  that  he  took  people's  money,  more 
force  than  fraud;  imd  th*^  law  (l>i^ing  nsed  to  the  other 
njurse)  WJIH    bitterly  moved  against  him,   although  he  could 

lote  precedent.     These  things  I  do  not  umlerstand;  liaving 
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seen  so  much  of  robbeiy  (some  legal,  some  illegal),  that  1 
scarcely  know,  as  here  wc  say,  one  crow's  foot  from  the  other. 
It  is  beyond  me,  and  above  Die,  to  lIl^cuss  these  subjects;  aud 
in  truth  I  love  the  law  right  well,  wlieu  it  doth  support  me, 
and  when  I  eaii  lay  it  down  to  my  liking,  with  power  to  sup- 
port it.  Loyal,  too,  to  the  King  aja  I,  as  behoves  Church- 
warden ;  and  ready  to  make  the  best  of  him,  as  he  generally 
requires.  But  after  all,  I  could  not  see  (until  I  grew  miich 
older,  and  came  to  have  some  property)  why  Tom  Faggus, 
working  hard,  was  called  a  robbtn-,  and  felon  of  great;  while 
the  King,  doing  nothing  at  all  (as  became  liis  dignity),  waa 
liege-lord^  and  paramount  owner;  with  everybody  to  thank 
him  kindly,  for  accepting  tribuU^*. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  learned  nothing  more  as,  to 
what  our  cousin's  profession  was;  only  that  mother  seemed 
frighteiied,  and  whispered  to  him  now  and  tlien,  not  to  talk 
of  this  or  tliat,  because  of  the  children  being  there;  where- 
upon he  always  nodded,  with  a  sage  expression,  and  applied 
hunself  to  hollamis.  ^ 

**Now  let  us  go  and  see  Winnie,  Jack,"  he  said  to  me  after 
supper;  ''for  the  most  part  I  feed  her  before  myself;  but  she 
was  so  hot  from  the  way  you  drove  her.  Now  she  must  be 
grieving  for  me,  and  I  never  let  her  grieve  long." 

I  was  too  glail  to  go  with  him,  and  Annie  came  slyly  after 
us.  Tlie  tilly  was  walking  to  and  fro,  on  the  naked  floor  of 
the  stable  (for  he  would  not  let  her  have  any  straw,  until  he 
should  make  a  bed  fur  her),  and  witliout  so  much  jis  a  head- 
stall on,  for  lie  would  not  have  her  fastened.  '*Do  you  take 
my  mare  for  a  dog?''  he  bad  said,  when  John  Fry  brought 
him  a  halter.  Antl  now  she  ran  U)  hini  like  a  child,  and  her 
great  eyes  shone  at  the  lanthorn.  i 

*'Hit  me.  Jack,  and  see  wliat  she  will  do.  I  will  not  let 
her  hurt  tliee."  He  was  rubbing  her  ears,  stll  the  time  h© 
spoke,  ami  she  was  leaning  against  hitn.  Then  I  made  btdieve 
to  strike  him,  and  in  a  moment  she  eanglit  nu'  by  the  waist- 
band, atid  lifted  me  clean  from  the  ground,  ami  wius  casting 
me  «h>wn  to  trample  upon  me,  wlien  he  Ktopj>ed  her  suddenly. 

''What  think  you  of  that,  boy?  Have  you  horse,  or  dog, 
that  would  do  that  for  you  ?  Ay,  and  more  than  that  she  will 
do.  H  I  were  to  whistlo,  by  and  by,  in  the  tone  that  te>ls 
iTiy  danger,  she  wouhl  l>reak  this  stable-door  down»  and  rush 
into  the  room  to  me.  Nothing  will  keep  her  from  me  then, 
stone-wall,  or  church-tower.  Ah,  Winnie,  Winnie,  you  liUlo 
witch,  we  shall  die  together." 
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Tlien  he  turned  away  witli  a  joko,  aud  began  to  feed  her 
nicd}',  for  s^he  was  very  duiuty.  Not  ii  Imsk  of  oat  would  she 
t-oucli,  that  had  lieen  under  the  hreuth  of  another  horse,  how- 
pver  hm%Ty  slie  might  be.  And  with  her  oats  he  mixed  some 
ix)nrder.  fetching  it  from  liis  sa(]db?d»ags.  What  this  was  I 
mM  not  guess,  neither  wouhl  lie  tell  me,  but  hiughed,  and 
ojilJcfl  it  *' star-shavings."  He  watehed  her  eat  every  morsel 
i»l  it,  with  two  or  three  drinks  of  pure  water  ministered  be- 
tween whiles;  antl  then  he  made  her  bed,  in  a  form  I  had 
never  seen  before,  and  so  we  said  ''good  night  *'  to  her. 

Afterwai'ds  by  the  tireside,  he  kept  us  very  merry,  sitting 
in  the  great  chimney-corner,  and  making  ns  play  games  with 
liim.  And  all  the  while,  he  was  .smoking  toljaceo,  in  a  manner 
I  never  had  seen  before,  not  using  any  ]>ipe  for  it,  but  liaving 
it  rolled  in  little  stieks,  alxnit  as  long  as  my  linger,  blunt  at 
impend,  aud  sharj)  at  the  other.  The  sharp  etjd  he  would  put 
itt  his  mouth,  aud  lay  a  brand  uf  wood  to  tJie  other,  and  then 
ttraw  a  white  cloud  of  eurling  smoke;  and  we  never  tired  of 
watching  him.  I  wanted  him  to  let  me  do  it,  but  he  said, 
"No,  my  son;  it  is  not  mrant  for  boys/'  Then  Annie  ]>ut 
up  her  lips,  and  asked,  with  both  bauds  on  his  knees  (tor  she 
M  taken  to  him  wonderfully),  *'Is  it  meant  for  girls  then, 
ojotisih  Tom?'*  But  she  had  better  not  have  asked,  for  he 
g5ive  it  her  U)  try,  and  she  shut  both  eyes,  and  sucked  at  it. 
<^<^  breath  however  wiis  quite  enough,  for  it  made  her  cough 
ao  violently,  that  Lizzie  and  1  m\ist  thump  her  back,  until  she 
wag  almost  crying.  To  «itone  for  that,  cousin  Tom  set  to,  and 
told  U8  whole  pages  of  stories,  not  alxjut  his  uwn  (hjiugs  at 
all;  but  strangely  enough  they  se»Mued  to  eonceru  almost 
^very  one  else  we  had  ever  lieard  of.  Without  halting  once 
for  a  word  or  a  deed*  bis  tales  flowed  onward  as  freely  and 
^irightly  as  the  flames  of  the  wood  up  tlje  chimney,  and  with 
no  smaller  variety.  For  be  spoke  with  the  vuices  of  twenty 
I^^'QpK  giving  each  person  the  pi'nper  manner,  and  tlie  proper 
pW  to  sw^ak  from ;  so  that  Annie  ami  JAi/.w  ran  all  about, 
^tlRcarched  the  elock  and  the  linen-press.  And  he  changed 
his  f;ice  every  moment  so,  and  with  such  power  of  mimicry » 
tliat  without  80  much  as  a  smile  of  his  own,  he  made  even 
niotlif^r  laugh  so  that  she  broke  her  new  tenpenny  waist- 
Imiul;  and  as  for  us  children,  we  rolled  on  the  floor,  and  Bett;j 
Muxwortbj  roared  in  the  wash  up. 
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Kow  although  Mr.  Faggus  was  so  clever,  and  generous,  and 
celebrated,  I  know  not  whether,  ni>on  the  whole,  we  were 
rather  proud  of  liim  as  a  niendjcrT  of  our  faniil}',  or  inclined  to 
be  ashamed  of  him.  And  indeed  I  think  that  the  sway  of  the 
balance  hung  upon  the  company  we  were  in.  For  instance, 
with  the  Utys  at  Brtnidon  —  for  there  is  no  villap:e  at  i_>art?  — 
1  was  exceeding;  proud  to  talk  of  him,  and  would  freely  brag 
of  my  Cousin  Tom.  But  with  the  rich  jarsons  of  tlie  neigh- 
borhood,  or  the  justice.**  (who  came  round  now  iuid  then,  ami 
wore  glarl  to  ride  up  to  a  warin  farm-house),  or  even  the  well- 
to-do  tradesmen  of  Porlock  —  in  a  word,  any  settles  I  i»ower, 
which  Wits  afraid  of  losing  things  —  with  all  of  thesie  we  were 
very  shy  of  claiming  our  kinship  to  that  great  outlaw, 

Onr  place  was  to  comfort  rather  than  condemn  him,  though 
mir  way»  in  the  world  were  so  different,  knowing  jis  we  <lid 
his  story;  which  knowledge,  methinks,  would  often  lead  ub 
tn  let  alone  (rod's  prerogative  —  judgment,  and  huld  by  mau^s 
privilege  —  pity.  Not  that  I  would  find  excuse  for  Tom's 
downright  dishonesty,  which  was  iKnoiid  doubt  a  tlisgrace  to 
him,  and  no  credit  to  his  kinsfolk;  only  that  it  came  about 
without  his  meaning  any  harm,  or  seeing  how  he  took  to 
wrong;  yet  gradually  increasing  it.  And  now,  to  save  any 
further  trouble,  and  to  meet  those  who  disjiarage  liim  (with- 
out allowance  for  the  time,  or  the  crosses  laid  upini  him),  I 
will  tell  the  history  of  him,  just  hh  if  he  were  not  my  cousin, 
and  lioping  to  1m^  heeded.  And  I  defy  any  man  t(j  say  that  a 
word  of  this  is  cither  false,  or  in  any  way  colored  by  family. 

Much  cause  he  had  to  be  harsh  with  the  world;  and  yet  all 
acknowledged  him  very  pleassint,  when  a  man  gave  up  his 
money.  And  often  and  often  he  paid  tlie  triH  for  the  carriage 
coming  alter  him,  because  he  hjul  emjitied  their  jwjckets,  and 
would  not  add  inronvenienre.  By  trade  he  had  Ix^en  a  bla<*k- 
smith,  in  the  town  of  Xorthmolton,  in  Devonshire,  a  rough 
rTule  place  at  the  end  of  Exnioor;  so  that  many  people  mar- 
velled if  such  a  man  was  bred  there.  Nut  only  could  he  reiid 
and  write,  hnt  he  had  solid  substance;  a  pieee  of  land  worth 
a  hundred  pnunds,  and  right  of  comuion  for  two  hundred 
sheep,    and  a  score-and-a-half  of  beasts,  lifting  up  or  lying 
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down.  And  l)eiiig  left  au  orphan  (with  all  these  cares  upon 
tiim)  be  began  U>  work  ri^Ut  eaily,  and  made  Mich  a  fame  at 
the  shoeing  of  horses,  tliat  tht^  fani«^rs  of  Bariim  wt^rt*  like  tu 
lose  their  custom.  And  indet^d  lie  won  a  guldcu  Jacubus,  fur 
the  best-shod  nag  in  tlie  north  uf  JJevoii,  and  some  say  that 
he  never  was  forgiven. 

As  to  tliat  I  know  no  mori^,  except  that  men  are  jealous. 
But  whether  it  were  that,  or  not,  lu'  fell  into  bitter  trouble 
within  a  month  of  hia  victory;  when  his  trade  was  growing 
uixm  him,  and  his  sweetheart  ready  to  marry  him.  For  he 
luved  a  maid  of  Southmolton  (a  currier's  daughter  1  think  she 
"aa,  and  her  name  was  Betsy  Paramore},  and  her  father  liad 
given  consent;  and  Tom  Faggus,  wislung  to  look  Ijis  beat,  and 
he  clean  of  course,  had  a  tailor  at  work  u]>stairs  for  him,  who 
h*J  I'ome  all  the  way  frcjm  Exeter.  And  Iletsy's  things  were 
ready  too  —  for  which  they  acccsed  him  afterwards,  as  if  lie 
wnld  help  that — when  suddenly,  like  a  thunderbolt,  a  law- 
yer's writ  fell  upon  him. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  law-suit  with  Sir  Robert 
Bauipfylde,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood,  who  tried  to 
oust  him  from  his  coinnn>nT  and  drove  his  cattle,  and  harassed 
them.  And  by  that  suit  of  law  poor  l^uu  was  mined  alto- 
gether, for  Sir  Robert  could  [jay  for  nuu*h  swearing;  and  then 
all  hia  goods  and  his  farm  were  sohl  up,  and  even  his  smith- 
«ry  taken.  But  he  saddlerl  liis  horse,  ix^fore  they  could  eateh 
hiui^  ami  rode  away  to  Southmolton,  looking  more  like  a  maif 
man  thim  a  good  farrier,  as  the  peojde  said  who  saw  him. 
hut  when  he  arrived  there,  instead  of  comfort,  they  showet? 
him  the  face  of  the  thx>r  alone;  for  the  iwws  of  bis  loss  was 
Wort*  him,  and  blaster  Faramore  was  a  sound  prudent  man, 
and  a  high  member  of  the  town-council.  It  is  said  that  they 
Wen  gave  him  notice  to  i>ay  for  Betsy's  wethling-clothes,  now 
thut  he  was  tcK)  poor  to  marry  her*  This  may  be  false,  and 
iiiileed  1  doubt  it;  in  the  lirst  place,  because  South molton  is 
51  kuy  place  for  talking;  and  in  the  next,  tliat  I  do  not  think 
ti»^  iiction  w^ouid  have  lain  at  law,  especially  as  the  maid  lost 
nothing,  but  ust*d  it  all  for  her  weddiug  next  month  with  Dii*k 
Vnllacott,  of  Mixikham. 

All  this  was  very  sore  upon  Tom ;  and  he  took  it  to  heart  so 
fi'ipvously,  that  he  said,  as  a  better  man  might  have  said,  be- 
•ugkiose  of  mind  and  property,  "The  world  hath  preyed  on 
^t^.  like  a  wolf.     God  help  me  now  to  prey  on  the  world.'' 

And  in  sooth  it  did  seem,  for  a  while,  as  if  Providence  were 
^ith  him;  for  he  took  rare  t4>11  on  tlie  highway,  and  his  name 
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was  soon  as  good  as  gold  auy  where  tliin  side  uf  Bristuwe,  He 
studied  his  business  by  night  and  by  day,  with  three  horses  | 
all  in  hard  work,  until  lie  had  niade  a  ^ne  reputation;  and 
then  it  was  competent  to  lain  to  rest,  and  he  had  plenty  left 
for  charity.  And  1  ou^djt  to  saj-  for  society  too,  for  he  tiiily 
loved  high  society,  treating  st^uires  and  noblemen  (who  much 
affected  his  eompany)  to  the  very  ljet>t  fare  uf  the  hostel. 
And  they  say  that  once  the  King's  jnstitiaries,  being  upon 
circuit,  accepted  bis  invitation,  ileelaring  merrily  that  if  never 
true  bill  had  been  found  against  him,  mine  host  should  now  be 
qualified  to  draw  one.  And  su  tlie  landlurds  did;  and  he 
always  paid  them  handsomely,  so  that  all  of  them  were  kind 
to  him,  and  contended  for  his  visits.  Ijet  it  be  known  in  any 
township  that  Mr.  Faggus  was  taking  his  leisure  at  the  inn, 
and  straightway  all  the  men  f!ocked  thitlier  to  drink  his  health 
without  outlay,  and  all  the  women  to  admire  him;  while  the 
children  w^ere  set  at  the  cross-roads  to  give  warning  of  any 
officers. 

One  of  his  earliest  meetings  was  witli  Sir  Hul»ert  Bamp- 
fylde  himself,  who  was  riding  along  tlie  Barum  ruad*  with 
only  one  serving-man  alter  him.  Tom  Faggus  put  a  pistol  Co 
his  head,  being  then  obliged  ti>  be  violent,  thruugli  want  of 
reputation;  wliile  the  serving-man  pretended  to  be  a  long  way 
round  the  corner.  Then  the  baronet  pulled  out  his  purse, 
quite  trembling  in  the  hurry  of  his  politeness,  Tom  towk  the 
purse,  and  his  ring,  and  time-piece,  and  tlien  handed  them 
back  with  a  very  low  bow,  saying  that  it  was  against  all  usage 
for  him  t-o  rob  a  robber.  Tlien  he  turned  to  the  unfaith^ 
knave,  and  trounced  hint  right  well  for  his  cowardice,  and 
stripped  him  of  all  his  proi)erty. 

But  now  Mr,  Faggus  kept  tttily  one  liorse,  lest  tlie  Govern- 
ment should  steal  them;  and  that  one  was  the  young  maje 
Winnie.  How  he  came  b}^  her  he  never  would  tell,  but  I 
think  that  she  was  presented  to  him  by  a  certain  Colonel,  a 
lover  of  sport,  and  very  clever  in  horse-flesh,  whose  life  Tom 
had  saved  from  some  gamblers.  When  1  have  added  that 
Faggus  i\&  yet  had  never  l>een  guilts^  of  bloodshed  (for  his  eyes, 
and  the  idick  of  his  pistol  at  lirst,  and  now  ins  high  reputa- 
tion made  all  his  w^islies  respected),  and  that  he  never  robbed 
a  poor  man,  neither  insulted  a  wouian,  but  was  very  good  to 
the  Church,  and  of  hot  patriotic  opinions,  and  full  of  jest  and 
jollity,  I  liave  said  as  much  as  is  lair  for  him,  and  sho^^Ti  why 
he  was  so  popular.  Everybody  cursed  the  Doones,  who  lived, 
apart  disdainfidly.     But  all  good  people  liked  Mr.  Fai^gus  — 
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iifi  bad  not  robbed  them  —  and  many  a  poor  sick  man  or 
'Foman  blessed  him  for  other  people's  money;  and  all  the 
bustlers,  stable-boys,  and  tapsters  entirely  woi'shipped  him. 

I  hare  been  ratlier  long,  and  perhaps  tedious,  in  my  account 
of  him,  lest  at  any  time  liereafter  his  charaeter  should  be  mis- 
under«tood,  and  his  ^^)od  name  disparaged;  whereas  he  was 

my  second  cousin,  ancl  tlie  lover  of  niy but  k^t  that  bide» 

Tis  a  thing  that  will  show  itself,  by  and  Vjy. 

Hf  fame  again,  about  three  months  afterwards,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring-time,  and  brought  me  a  beautiful  new  rar- 
bine,  having  learned  my  love  of  aueh  things,  and  my  great 
desire  to  shoot  straight.  But  mother  would  not  let  me  have 
th^giin,  until  he  averred  upon  his  honor  that  he  had  bought  it 
honestly.  And  so  he  hath  no  doubt,  si)  far  a.s  it  is  honest  to 
htiy  with  money  acquired  rampantly.  Scaree  could  I  stop  to 
make  my  bullets  in  the  mould  winch  eame  along  with  it,  but 
must  b^  off  to  the  Quarry  hill,  and  new  target  I  had  made 
there.  And  he  taught  me  then  how  to  ride  bright  Winnie, 
who  was  grown  since  I  had  seen  her,  but  remeudjered  me  most 
kindly.  After  making  mueh  of  Annie,  who  had  a  wondrous 
liking  for  him- — and  lie  said  he  was  her  godfather,  but  Ood 
knows  how  he  couM  have  been^  unless  they  confirmed  him 
Iirecociously  —  away  he  went,  and  young  Winnie's  sides 
shane  like  a  eherry  by  candbdight. 

Now  I  feel  that  of  those  ixiyish  days  I  have  little  more  to 
HI,  because  everything  went  quietlyt  as  the  world  for  the 
most  part  does  with  us.  I  l)egau  to  work  at  the  farm  in  ear* 
^ni,  ami  tried  to  help  my  mother -^  and  when  T  rememlr>ered 
Loraa  Doone,  it  seemed  no  more  than  the  thought  of  a  dream, 
wliich  I  could  hardly  call  to  mind.  Now  who  cares  to  know, 
how  many  bushels  of  wlieat  we  gi-ew  to  the  acre,  or  how  the 
cattle  milehed  till  we  ate  them,  or  what  the  turn  of  the  sea- 
sons was  ?  But  my  stupid  self  seemed  like  to  be  the  biggest 
t>^all  the  cattle;  for  having  much  to  look  after  the  slieep,  and 
^iag  always  in  kind  appetite,  I  grew  four  inches  longer  in 
ftT^ry  year  of  my  farming,  and  a  matter  of  two  inches  wider; 
until  there  was  no  man  of  my  size  to  be  seen  elsewhere  upon 
Kxmoor.  Let  that  pass :  what  odds  to  any,  how  tall  or  wide 
I  be  ?  There  is  no  Doone's  door  at  riover's  Barrows,  and  if 
*l»«re  were  1  could  never  go  through  it.  They  vexed  rae  so 
niucli  about  my  size,  long  before  T  had  completed  it,  girding 
*t  me  with  i»altry  jokew  whose  wit  was  good  only  to  stay  at 
•i^nii;,  that  I  grew  shame-faced  alMMit  the  matter,  and  feared 
^  nimuntcr  a  looking-glass.  But  mnther  was  very  prond, 
*nii  said  «he  never  couhl  have  too  nuich  nf  me. 
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The  worst  of  all  to  make  me  ashamed  of  bearing  my  head 
so  high  — a  thing  I  saw  no  way  to  help,  for  I  never  could 
hang  my  chin  down,  and  my  Imck  was  like  a  gate-post  when- 
ever I  tried  to  bend  it  —  thta  worst  of  all  was  our  little  Eliza, 
who  never  eould  come  to  a  size  herself,  though  she  had  the 
wine  from  the  Saerament,  at  Easter  and  All-hallowmaa,  only 
to  be  small  and  skinny,  sharp,  and  clever  crookedly.  Not  that 
her  tKHly  was  out  of  the  straight  (being  too  small  for  that  per* 
haps),  but  that  her  wit  was  full  of  corners,  jagi^ed,  and  strange 
and  imcimifi utable.  You  never  could  tell  what  she  might  say 
next;  and  I  like  not  that  kind  of  woman.  Now  God  forgive 
me  for  talking  so  of  my  own  father's  daughter;  and  so  much 
the  more  by  reason  that  my  father  couM  not  help  it.  The 
right  way  is  to  face  the  matter,  and  then  be  sorry  for  every 
one.  My  mother  fell  grievously  on  a  slide,  which  John  Fry 
had  matte  nigh  the  apple- room  door,  and  hidden  with  straw 
from  the  stable,  tu  cover  his  own  great  idleness.  My  father 
laid  John's  nose  on  the  ice,  and  kept  him  warm  in  spite  of  it; 
but  it  was  too  late  for  Eliza.  8he  was  born  next  day,  with 
more  mind  than  body — ^the  worst  thing  that  can  lie  fall  a  man. 

But  Annie,  my  other  sister,  wti^  now  a  tine  fair  girl,  beau- 
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ihiit  it  (not  meaning  any  harm,  I  doubt)*  and  was  so  much 
leased  with  hiras<?lf  thereup^jn  that  he  quite  forgave  the  mis- 
iipf.    Moreciver,  the  main  authorities  were  a  h:)ng  way  off; 
III  the  Chancellor  had  no  cattle  on  Kxmoor;  and  as  tor  my 
Jul  the  Chief  Justice,  some  rogue  had  taken  his  silver  spoons; 
'whereufiou  his  lordship  swore  thut  uover  another  man  would 
k  liangj  until  he  haii  tliat  one  by  the  neck.     Therefore  the 
Dooaes  went  on  as  they  listed,  and  none  saw  tit  to  meddle 
with  them.     For  the  only  man  who  wouhl  have  dared  to  come 
olose  quarters  with  them,  that  is  to  say  Tom  Faggus,  tiim- 
jif  was  a  qujUTy  for  the  law,  if  ever  it  should  be  unhiMHied. 
foreover  he  had  transferred  his  business  to  the  neighborhood 
"Wantage,  in  the  eounty  of  Berks*  where  he  found  the  cli- 
mate dryer,  also  good  downs,  and  conuuons  excelh^it  for  gal- 
'jDing,  and  richer  yeomen  than  ours  be,  ajid  better  roads  to 
l«)them  on. 

Some  folk,  who  had  wiser  attended  to  their  own  affairs,  said 

1  (being  sizeable  now,  and  alile  to  slioot  not  badly)  ought 

<lo  something  against  those  Doones,  and  show  wluit  1  was 

4«  of.     But  for  a  time  I  was  very  bashful,  shaking  wiien 

lied  upon  suddenly,  and  blushing  as  deep  as  a  maiden;  for 

ly  strength  was  not  come  upon  me,  and  nuiyhap  1  liad  grown 

front  of  it.     Ajid  again,  though  I  loved  my  father  still,  and 

>uld  fire  at  a  word  about  him,  I  saw  not  how  it  would  do 

good  for  me  to  harm  his  injurers.     Some  races  are  of 

Fengeful  kind,  and  will  for  years  pursue  their  wrtmg,  and 

sritice  this  world  and  the  next,  for  a  moment\s  fold  sotisfac- 

iu;  but  methinks  this  comes  of  some  Idack  blof)d,  perverted 

never  puritied.     And  I  doid>t  but  men  of   true  English 

-h  are  stouter  than  so  to  be  twisted,"  though  some  of  the 

m^.n  may  take  that  turn,  if  their  own  life  runs  unkindly. 

U't  that  pass —  1  am  never  good  at  talking  ot  things  beyond 

K'.    All   I   know  is,   that  if  1  had  met  the  Doone  who  had 

ilM  my  father,  I  would  gladly  have  thraslied  him  black  and 

iw,  supposing  1  were  able;  but  would  never  liave  tired  a  gun 

'  hiiu,  unless  he  began  that  game  with  me,  or  fell  upon  more 

ray  family,  or  were  violent  among  women.     And  to  do  them 

stip<>,  my  mother  and  Annie  were  equally  kind  and  gentle; 

it  Eliza  would  flame,  and  grow  wdiite  with  contempt,  and  not 

wt  herself  to  sf)eak  to  us. 

Now  a  strange  thing  came  to  pass  that  winter,  when  I  wa« 
i^enty-one  years  old,  a  very  strange  thing,  which  affrighted 
^*'  rv-9t,  and  made  me  feel  uncomfortable.     Not  that  there 
ai\y thing  in  it,   to  do  harm  to  any  one,  only  that  non* 
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I'ould  explain  it,  except  by  attributing  it  to  the  devil.  The 
weather  was  very  mild  and  open,  and  scarL-ely  any  snow  fellj  at* 
any  rate  none  lay  on  the  ground,  eveu  for  an  hour,  in  the 
highest  part  of  Exmoor ;  a  thing  which  I  knew  not  before  nor 
aince,  as  lung  as  I  £;an  remember.  But  the  nights  were  won- 
derfully dark,  as  though  with  no  stare  in  the  heaven;  and 
all  day  long  the  mists  were  rolling  upon  the  hills  and  down 
them,  as  if  the  whole  land  were  a  wash*house.  The  moor* 
land  w!is  full  of  snipea  and  teal,  and  curlews  flying  and  cry 
ing,  and  lapwingH  flapping  heavily,  and  ravens  hovering  round 
dead  sheep;  yet  no  redshanks  nor  dottrell,  and  scarce  any 
golden  plovers  (of  which  we  have  great  »tore  generally),  but 
vast  loiiely  birds,  that  cried  at  night,  and  moved  the  whole 
air  with  tlietr  pinions;  yet  no  man  ever  saw  them.  It  was 
dismal,  lis  well  as  dangerous  now,  for  any  man  to  go  fowling 
(which  of  late  I  loved  muoh  in  the  winter),  because  the  fog 
would  (lome  down  so  thick  tliat  the  pan  of  the  gnn  was  reek- 
ing, anil  the  fowl  out  of  sight  ere  the  fx^wder  kindled,  and 
then  the  sound  of  the  piece  was  30  dead,  that  the  shooter 
feared  harmj  and  glaneed  over  his  shoulder.  But  the  danger 
was  far  less  in  this,  than  in  losin^^f  of  the  traek,  and  falling 
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poM  man  who  Uved  at  Lynmouth,  seeking  tu  bt^  buried 
,  haviug  l)*>eii  iiiDre  tlian  half  over  the  world,  tliongh  ehjr 
speak  aliout  it.  and  fain  to  come  home  to  his  birth-place, 
\i  old  Will  Wateonihe  (who  dwelt  by  the  water)  so  id  that 
r  strange  winter  arose  from  a  thing  he  called  the  "  Gulf- 
rushing  up  channel  suddenly.  He  said  it  was  hot 
r,  almost  tit  for  a  man  to  shave  with,  and  it  threw  all  our 
water  out,  and  ruined  the  fish  and  the  spawning-time,  and 
cold  spring  would  come  after  it.  I  was  fond  of  going  to 
Lymnouth  on  Sunday,  to  hear  this  old  man  talk,  for  some- 
times he  would  discourse  with  me,  when  nobody  else  could 
ujove  him.  He  told  me  that  this  powerful  flood  set  in  upon 
wur  coast  so  hard,  sometimes  once  in  ten  years,  and  some- 
tixnes  not  for  fifty,  and  the  Lord  only  knew  the  sense  of  it; 
Wt  that  when  it  came,  therewith  came  warmth,  and  clouds, 
ind  fog,  and  moisture,  and  nuts,  and  fruit,  and  even  shells; 
and  all  the  tide;*  were  throvvn  abroad.  As  for  nuts  he  winked 
avliile,  and  chewed  a  piece  of  tobacco;  yet  did  I  not  compre- 
hend htm.  Only  afterwards  I  heard  that  nuts  with  liquid 
kernels  came,  travelling  on  the  Gulf-stream;  for  never  before 
^is  known  so  much  foreign  cordial  landed  upon  our  coast, 
Soating  ashore  by  mistake  in  the  fog,  and  (what  with  the  toss- 
and  the  mist)  too  much  astray  to  learn  its  duty, 
oik,  who  are  ever  too  prone  to  talk,  said  that  Will  Wat- 
be  himself  knew  better  than  an\^  body  else,  about  this  drift 
*>f  the  Gulf-stream,  and  the  places  where  it  would  come  ashore, 
and  the  cave  that  to^^k  the  indraught.  But  De  Whichehalse, 
w  great  magistrate,  certified  that  there  was  no  proof  of 
•inlawful  importation;  neither  good  cause  to  suspect  it*  at  a 
time  of  Christian  charity.  And  we  knew  tliat  it  was  a  foul 
thing  for  some  quarrymen  to  say,  that  night  after  night  they 
tad  been  digging  a  new  cellar  at  Ley  Manor  to  hold  the  little 
WArks  of  respect  found  in  the  caverns  at  high-water  weed. 
Wtthat  be:  it  is  none  of  my  business  to  speak  evil  of  digni- 
ties; only  we  common  people  joked  of  the  "Gulp-stream," 
we  called  it. 

iittt  the  thing  which  astonished  and  frightened  us  so,  was 

I  do  assure  you,  tbe  landing  of  foreign  spirits,  nor  tb© 

loom  of  a  lugger  at  twilight  in  the  gloom  of  the  winter  moon- 

rw<?.    That  which  made  us  crouch  in  by  the  fire,  or  diaw  the 

W-clothes  over  us,  and  try  to  think  of  sometlung  else,  was 

Mrange  mysterious  .sound. 

At  gray  of  night,  when  the  sun  was  gone,  and  no  red  in  the 
t  remained,  neither  were   f^t^rs   forthcoming,  suddenly  u 
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wailing  voice  rosV  ixVm^  tin*  v;ill«»vs,  and  a  sound  in  the  i 
as  of  pei>ple  ninninj^'.  It  mattered  not  whether  you  stood 
the  nKH)r,  or  crouched  Ix'hind  nn-ks  away  from  it,  or  do 
amonp:  rt»c<ly  phices;  all  as  ou«?  the  sound  would  come,  n 
from  the  heart  of  the  earth  l)en<^ath,  now  overhead  beari 
do^ni  on  you.  And  then  tliere  was  rushing  of  something  1 
and  melancholy  laughter,  and  the  liair  of  a  man  would  sta 
on  end,  before  he  could  reason  properly. 

Ckxl,  in  His  mercy,  knows  that  I  am  stupid  enough  for  a 
man,  and  very  slow  of  impression,  nor  ever  could  bring  mys 
to  believe  that  our  Father  would  let  the  evil  one  get  the  up] 
hand  of  us.  But  when  I  had  hearJl  that  sound  three  times, 
the  lonely  gloom  of  the  evening  fog,  and  the  hush  th.it  I 
lowed,  the  lines  of  air,  I  was  loth  to  go  abroad  by  night,  e\ 
so  far  as  the  stiibles,  and  loved  the  light  of  a  candle  more,  a 
the  glow  of  a  tire  with  company. 

Tlu»re  were  divers  stories  about  it,  told  all  over  the  breac 
of  the  nu>orland.  But  those  who  had  heard  it  most  ofi 
dtndared  tliat  it  must  \ye  the  wail  of  a  woman's  voice,  and  i 
rustle  (»f  rolH's  tleeing  horribly,  and  fiends  in  the  fog  go5 
after  her.  To  that  however  I  paid  no  heed,  wlien  any  be 
was  with  me;  only  we  drew  more  close  together,  and  ban 
the  doors  at  sunset. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MASTER    lirrKAIJA<-K    COMKS    IN. 

Mk.  Hki-hkn  llr«KAHAr'K,  whom  many  good  folk  in  Dulv< 
ton  will  rcnu'iuber  long  alter  my  time,  was  my  mother's  unc 
lH»ing  indeed  her  mother's  brother.  lie  owned  tlie  very  Ix 
shop  in  tlie  tnwn,  and  di<l  a  tine  trade  in  soft  ware.  esi>ecia' 
when  the  jKiek-hiU'ses  eunie  saiely  in  at  Christmas-time.  A 
we  U'ing  now  his  only  kindre<l  (except  in<leed  his  grai 
<laugljter.  little  Kuth  Huckaback,  of  whom  no  one  took  a 
heed),  mother  beheld  it  a  Christian  duty  to  keep  as  well 
couhl  1m'  with  him.  both  for  love  of  a  nice  ohl  man,  and  ; 
the  sake  <d"  her  chihlren.  And  truly,  the  Dulverton  peo] 
said  that  he  was  the  richest  man  in  their  town,  and  could  b 
up  half  the  county  armigers;  ay,  and  if  it  came  to  that,  tl 
Would  like  to  see  any  man,  at  i?ani]»ton,  or  at  Wivelscoml 
and  you  might  say  almost  Taunton,  who  could  put  do 
golden  Jacobus  and  Carolus  against  him. 
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^ow  this  old  gentleman  —  so  they  called  him,  according  to 
ilia  money,  and  I  have  seen  many  worse  ones,  more  violent 
and  less  wealthy  —  he  must  needs  come  away  that  time  to 
spend  the  New  Year-tide  with  us ;  not  that  he  wanted  to  do  it 
(for  he  hated  country  life),  but  because  my  mother  pressing, 
as  mothers  will  do  to  a  good  bag  of  gold,  Jiad  wrung  a  prom- 
ise from  him;  and  the  only  boast  of  his  life  was,  that  never 
yet  had  he  broken  his  word,  at  least  since  he  opened  business. 

Xow  it  pleased  God,  that  Christmas-time  (in  spite  of  all 
the  fogs)  to  send  safe  home  to  Dulverton,  and  what  was  more, 
with  their  loads  quite  safe,  a  goodly  string  of  pack-horses. 
Nearly  half  of  their  charge  was  for  Uncle  Reuben,  and  he 
itnew  how  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Then,  having  balanced 
his  debits  and  credits,  and  set  the  writs  running  against 
defaulters,  as  behoves  a  good  Christian  at  Christmas-tide,  he 
sadfUed  his  horse,  and  rode  off  towards  Oare,  witli  a  warm 
stout  coat  upon  him,  leaving  Ruth  and  his  headman  plenty  to 
do,  and  little  to  eat,  until  they  should  see  him  again. 

It  had  been  settled  l)etween  us,  that  we  should  expect  him 
8Gon  after  noon,  on  the  last  day  of  Decembor.  For  the  Doones 
beiog  lazy  and  fond  of  bed,  as  the  manner  is  of  dishonest  folk, 
the  surest  way  to  escape  them  was  to  travel  before  they  were 
up  and  about,  to  wit,  in  the  foreno(m  of  the  day.  But  herein 
T^e  reck(med  without  our  host :  for  being  in  high  festivity,  as 
l)ecame  gcxwl  Papists,  the  robbers  were  too  lazy,  it  seems,  to  take 
thetrouide  of  going  to  bed;  and  forth' they  rode  on  the  Old 
Year-morning,  not  with  any  view  to  business,  but  imrely  in 
search  of  misohief. 

We  had  put  off  our  dinner  till  one  o'fkxjk  (which  to  me  was 
a  sad  foregoing),  and  there  was  to  be  a  brave  supper  at  six  of 
^he  clock,  upon  New  Year's-eve;  and  the  singers  to  come  with 
their  lanthorns,  and  do  it  outside  the  parlor-window,  and  then 
hare  hot  cup  till  their  heads  should  go  round,  after  making 
away  witli  the  victuals.  For  although  there  was  nobody  now 
incur  family  to  be  churchwarden  of  ()are,  it  was  well  admitted 
that  we  were  the  people  entitled  alone  to  that  dignity;  and 
though  Nicholas  Snowe  was  in  office  by  name,  he  managed  it 
only  by  mother's  a^lvice;  and  a  pretty  mess  he  ma<le  of  it,  so 
that  every  one  longed  for  a  Ridd  again,  soon  as  ever  I  should 
he  old  enough.  — This  Nicholas  Snowe  was  to  come  in  the  even- 
ing, with  his  three*  tall  comely  dauglit(»rs,  strapping  girls,  and 
veil  skilled  in  the  dairy;  and  the  story  was  all  over  the  parish, 
on  a  stupid  conceit  of  .fohn  Fry's,  that  I  should  have  been  in 
loYe  with  all  three,  if  there  had  been  but  one  of  them.     These 
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Snowes  were  to  come,  and  come  they  did^  partly  because  ] 
Huckabaok  liked  to  see  fine  young  maidens,  and  partly  lx»e^ii 
none  but  Nicholas  Snowe  could  smoke  a  pipe  yet  all  aroul 
our  parts,  except  of  the  very  high  people,  whom  we  durst  nev 
invite.  And  Unde  Ben,  as  we  all  knew  well,  was  a  great  baj 
at  his  pipe,  and  would  sit  for  hours  over  it,  in  our  wa« 
chimney-corner,  and  never  want  to  say  a  word,  unless  it  wa 
inside  him;  only  he  liked  to  have  somebody  there  over  again 
him  smoking. 

Now  when  I  came  in^  before  one  o 'clocks  after  seeing  to  t 
cattle  —  for  the  day  was  thicker  than  ever,  and  we  must  kei 
the  cattle  close  at  home,  if  we  wished  to  see  any  more  of  tha 
—  I  fully  expected  to  find  Unfle  Ben  sitting  in  the  lireplaQ 
lifting  one<cover  and  then  anothfT,  as  his  favorite  manner  w^ 
and  making  sweet  months  over  them;  for  he  loved  our  l«u'« 
rarely,  and  they  had  no  good  leeks  at  Dtilverton ;  and  he  wl 
a  man  wlio  always  would  see  his  business  done  himself.  B' 
there  instead  of  my  finding  him  with  liis  quaint  dry  face  pull 
out  at  me,  and  then  shut  up  sharp  not  to  be  cheated ^ — w 
should  run  out  but  Betty  Mux  worthy,  and  poke  me  witli 
saucepan-lid. 

**  Get  out  of  that  now,  Betty,*'  I  said  in  my  politest  manni 
for  really  Betty  was  now  become  a  great  domestic  evil.  S' 
would  have  her  own  way  so,  and  of  all  things  the  most  distref 
ful  was  for  a  man  to  try  to  reason  with  her. 

**  Zider-press,^'  cried  Betty  again,  for  she  thought  it  a  fij 
joke  to  call  me  that,  because  of  my  size,  and  my  hatred  of  i 
*'here  be  a  rare  get  up,  anyhow.'*  -  I 

"  A  rare  good  dinner,  you  mean,  Betty.  Well,  and  I  ha^ 
a  rare  good  appetite."  With  that  I  wanted  to  go  and  smell  f 
and  not  to  stop  for  Betty.  ' 

'*Troost  thee  for  tbiccy,  Jan  RithL  But  thee  must  keep 
bit  langer,  I  rackon.  Her  baint  coom.  Master  Zider-prei 
Whatt-'e  raak  of  that  now?  " 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Uncle  Ben  has  not  arrived  yt 
Betty?" 

"Raived !  I  knaws  nout  al>out  that,  wbuther  a  hath  or  no 
Only  I  tell  *e,  her  baint  coom.  Rackon  them  Booneaes  hn 
gat  'un.'* 

And  Betty,  who  hated  Unch>  Ben,  l:»ecau8e  he  never  gave  t 
a  groat,  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  din*'  with  him,  I  am  sot 
to  say  that  Betty  Muxworthy  grinned  all  across,  and  poked  I 
again  with  the  greasy  saucepan-cover.  But  I,  misliking  so 
be  trt\i^'d,  strode  througli  tlto  kit<'hen  indignimtly,  for  Be' 
behaved  to  me  even  now,  as  il  I  w«rij  only  Eliza. 
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''OK  Jdhniiy,  Joliimy/-  my  mother  cried,  ranning  out  of  the 

d  sliow-parlor,  where  the  case  of  slutted  birds  was,  and 

k  feathers,  and  the  white  hare  killed  by  grandfather: 

am  so  glad  you  are  come  at  last.     There  is  something  sadly 

Jolinny/* 
Mother  had  upon  her  wrists  something  very  wonderful,  of 
aatiire  of  fal-lal  as  we  say,  and  lor  wliirh  she  liad  an  inborn 
being  *if  good  draper  family,  and  polished  above  the  yeo- 
ly.  Nevertheless  1  could  itevt^r  hear  it,  partly  because  I 
t  it  to  be  out  of  place  in  our  good  farm-Louye,  partly  because 
i  hate  fripjiery,  partly  because  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  noth- 
ing v>  do  with  father,  and  partly  because  I  never  could  tell  the 
yi^aiion  of  my  hating  it.  And  yet  tlie  jioor  soul  bar!  put  them 
(m,  not  to  show  her  hands  off  (wlucb  were  above  her  station), 
Uii  simply  for  her  children's  sake,  because  Uncle  Ben  had 
SriTfji  them.  But  another  thing,  I  never  could  hear  for  man  or 
^oman  to  call  me,  ''Jolimiy."  '*Jack,'*  or  '"John,"  I  cared 
nnt  which;  and  that  Wits  lionest  enough,  and  no  smallness  of 
^^there^  I  say, 

^BWell.  mother,  what  is  the  matter,  then?" 

^Bl  am  sure  you  need  not  be  angry,  Johnny.     I  only  hope  it 

^Hothing  to  grieve  about,  instead  of  being  angry.     You  are 

rWry  sweet-tempered,  I  know,  Jolm  Ridd,  and  perhaps  a  little 

too  sweet  at  times,"— here  she  meant  the  Snowe  girls,  and  I 

hanged  my  heml^ — *'but  what  would  you  say  if  the  people 

there*'  —  she  never  would  call  them  "  JJoones  '■  —  **had  gotten 

your  rK)or  Uncle  Reuljt?ii,  horse,  and  Sunday  coat,  and  all?" 

"^\  hv,  tnnther,  I  should  be  sorry  for  tbeuu     He  would  set  up 

t*  river-side,  and  come  away  with  all  their  money." 

i  you  have  to  say,  John  I     And  my  dinner  done  to  a 

^'•ry  turn,  and  the  sup]>er  all  fit  to  go  down,  and  no  worry,  only 

*fM;d  and  be  done  M'ith  it!    And  all  the  new  jdatee  come  from 

tt,  with  the  Watchett  blue  upon  them,  at  the  risk  of 

s  of  every  body,  and  the  capias  from  good  Aunt  Jane  for 

a  curlew  with  onion  before  he  begins  to  get  cold,  and 

ft  a  woodcock  of  liim,  and  the  way  to  turn  the  flap  over  in 

inside  of  a  roasting  pig  '* 

Wdl,  mother  dear,  I  am  very  sorry.     But  let  us  have  our 

er.     You  know  w^e  promised  not  to  wait  for  him  after  one 

iock;  and  you  only  make  us  hungry.      Every  thing  will  be 

iled,  mother,  and  what  a  pity  to  think  of!     After  that  I 

go  to  seek  for  him  in  tlie  tliick  of  the  fog,  like  a  needle  in 

iay-baud.     That  is  to  say,   unless   you   think  ''  ^  for   she 

tfd   v»*ry    grave    al>out    it  —  *'unle<^s    you    really    think, 

ier,  that  I  ought  to  go  without  dinner." 
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**  Oh  iin,  Joim,  I  never  thought  that,  thank  God !  Bleaa  Him 
tor  my  children's  appetites;  and  what  is  Uncle  Ben  to  them?" 

iSo  we  nnvde  a  very  good  dinner  indeed,  though  wishing  that 
he  could  have  some  of  it,  and  wondering  how  much  to  leAy« 
for  hinii  ami  tlieu,  as  no  sound  of  his  horse  had  heen  heard,  I 
set  ont  with  my  gun  to  look  for  him. 

1  follr>wed  the  track  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  from  the  farm- 
yard, where  the  sledd-marka  are  —  for  we  have  no  wdieels  upon 
Exmuur  yt't,  nor  ever  shall,  I  b  up  pose;  though  a  dunder -headed 
man  tried  it  last  winter,  and  broke  his  axle  piteously,  and  wu 
ni^di  to  break  his  neek  —  and  after  that  I  went  all  along  on  the 
ridge  of  tlie  rabbit -el  eve,  with  tlie  brook  running  thin  in  the 
bottom;  and  then  down  to  the  Lynn-atream,  and  leaped  it,  and 
so  up  the  111  11  and  the  moor  be3^ond.  The  fog  hung  close  all 
around  me  thert%  when  I  turned  the  crest  of  the  highland,  and 
the  gf>rse,  both  before  and  behind  me,  looked  like  a  man  crouch- 
in*^  down  in  ambush.  But  still  there  was  a  good  cloud  of  day- 
light,  being  searce  three  of  the  idoek  yet,  and  when  a  lead  of 
red  <leer  i^ame  iutuss,  I  eould  tell  them  from  sheep  even  now. 
1  wiiB  half  ineliued  to  shoot  at  them,  for  the  children  did  love 
venison:  hut  tlipv  drnoped  their  heads  so,  and  looked  so  fi  '  * 
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»ften  longed  to  he  smaller.  And  most  of  all  upon  Sundays, 
wlien  I  had  to  make  way  up  our  little  cliurcii,  and  the  maidens 
tittered  at  rae. 

The  soft  white  mist  came  thicker  around  me,  as  the  evening 

fi^U;  and  the  peat-rioks  here  and  there,  and  the  fnrzedmcks  of 

tJie  summer-time,  wert-  all  out  <d"  shape  in  the  twi^t  of  it.     By* 

aud-by,  I  began  to  doul>t  where  1  wa.s,  ur  how  come  there,  not 

huvingaeeu  a  gibbet  lately;  ^tud  then  I  lieard  tlie  draught  of 

the  wind  up  a  hollow  pha<*e  with  roeks  to  it;  and  fnr  the  first 

time  fear  broke  out  (like  eold  sweat)  upon  me.    And  yet  I  knew 

what  a  fool  1  wa^,  to  fear  nothing  Imt  a  sound !     But  wlien  I 

Itopped  to  listen,  there  was  no  suund,  more  than  a  beating 

i Boise,  and  that  was  all  inside  me,     The^refore  I  went  on  again, 

leaking  company  of  my  whistle,  and  keeping  my  gun  quite 

Now  when  I  came  to  an  unknoi;\Ti  place,  wliere  a  atone  was 

?t  up  endwise,  with  a  faint  red  cross  upon  it,  and  a  polish 

)m  some  conflict,  I  gathered  my  courage  to  stop  and  tiiink, 

iving  sped  on  the  way  too  hotly.     Against  that  stone  I  set 

ly  gun,  tiying  my  spirit  to  leave  it  so,  but  keeping  with  half 

liand  for  it;  ami  then  wliut  to  do  next  wa:^  the  wonder.     As 

for  finding  Uncle  Ben  —  that  was  his  own  business,  or  at  any 

te  his  executor's;  first  I  had  to  find  myself,  and  plentifully 

?ould  thank  Gul  to  find  that  self  at  home  again,  for  the  sake 

all  our  family. 

The  volumes  of  the  mist  c-ame  rolling  at  nie  (like  great  packs 

wool,  pillowed  up  with  sleepiness),  and  between  them  there 

nothing  more  than  wailiitg  for  the  next  one.    Then  every- 

ling  went  out  of  aiglit,  ami  gla<l  was  1  of  the  stone  behind  me, 

lid  view  of  mine  own  shoes.     Anon  a  distant  noise  went  by 

[liie,  as  of  many  hfjrses  galloping,  and  in  my  fright  I  set  my 

fun,  and  said»  *'  God  send  something  to  shoot  at."     Yet  noth- 

igeame,  and  my  gnn  fell  bai-k,  without  my  will  to  lower  it. 

But  presently,  while  1  was  thinking  ''What  a  fool  I  am!*' 

[irose  a«  if  from  belnw  my  feet,  sn  that  t!ie  great  stone  trembled, 

'Hut  long  lamenting  lonesome  sound,  as  of  an  evil  spirit  not 

|ljiiowing  what  to  do  Avith  it.     Fnr  tlie  moment  I  sttKMl  like  a 

•*oot,  without  either  hand  or  foot  to  lieljj  me;  and  the  hair  of 

toy  head  began  to  crawl,  lifting  my  hat,  as  a  snail  lifts  his 

il'ouse;  and  my  lieart,  like  a  sliuttle,  went  to  and  fro.     But 

findiag  no  harm  to  come  of  it,  neither  visible  form  approach- 

*^?,  1  wiped  my  forehead,  and  ,ho|)cd  for  the  best,  and  resolved 

*»  mil  every  step  of  the  way,  till  I  drew  our  big  bolt  behind 

tile. 
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Yet  here  again  I  was  disap|K)inte<l,  for  no  sooner  was  I  com* 
to  the  cross  ways  by  the  Vilack  pcx)!  in  the  hole,  but  I  heard 
through  the  patter  of  my  uwn  feet  a  rough  low  sound,  very  close 
in  the  fog,  as  of  a  hobbled  sheep  aeoughing.  1  listened,  and 
feared,  and  yet  listerted  again,  tlioiigh  I  wanted  not  to  hear  it. 
For  l)eing  in  haste  of  the  homeward  road,  and  all  my  heart 
having  heels  to  it,  loth  I  was  to  stop  in  the  duek,  for  the  sake 
of  an  aged  wether.  Yet  partly  my  love  of  all  animals,  and 
partly  my  fear  of  the  farmer's  ilisgrace,  compelletl  me  to  go  to 
the  succor,  for  tlie  noise  was  eoniing  nearer.  A  dry  short 
wheezing  sound  it  was,  barred  with  coughs,  and  want  of  breath  j 
but  thuK  I  made  tlic  meaning  of  it. 

*•  Lorfl  havc^  mercy  ui>nii  luc!  <)  Lord,  upon  my  soul  have 
mercy!  An'  if  I  cheated  Sam  Hicks  last  week,  Lord  knowest 
how  well  !ie  deserved  it,  and  lied  in  every  stocking's  mouth 
—  oh  Lru'd,  where  be  I  a-going?" 

These  words,  with  many  jogs  between  them,  came  to  me 
through  tlie  darkness,  and  then  a  long  groan,  and  a  choking.  I 
made  towarrls  the  sound,  as  nigh  as  ever  1  could  guess,  and 
presently  was  met,  point-blank,  by  the  head  of  a  mountain- 
pony.  Upon  its  back  lay  a  man,  bound  down,  witli  his  feet  on 
the  neck  and  Lis  bead  tu  the  tail,  ami  his  arniR  falling  down 
like  stirrups.  The  wild  little  nag  was  scared  «>f  its  life  by  the 
unaeciistomed  burden,  and  had  been  tossing  and  rolling  hanl, 
in  desire  to  get  ease  of  it. 

Before  tlie  little  horse  could  turn,  I  caught  him,  jaded  as  he 
was,  by  his  wet  aitd  grizzled  forel^H'k,  and  he  saw  that  it  was 
vain  to  struggle,  liut  str«>v»'  tu  bite  me  none  the  less,  until  1 
smote  him  upon  the  nose. 

"GockI  and  woilliy  sir,"  I  said  to  the  man  who  was  riding  so 
roughly;  *'fcar  nothing:  no  harm  shall  come  Ui  thee." 

"Help*  good  friend,  whoever  thou  art/'  be  gasped,  but  could 
not  look  at  me,  because  liis  neck  was  jerked  so*,  *'God  hath 
sent  thee;  and  not  to  rob  me,  because  it  is  dtme  already." 

**  What,  Uncle  Ken  I ''  I  cried,  letting  go  tlie  horse,  in  amaze- 
ment that  the  richest  man  in  Diilverton  — *'  Tncle  Ben  here  in 
this  plight  I     What,  Mr.  l^Hd^en  Huckaback !  " 

"An  honest  hosier  and  draper,  serge  and  long-cloth  ware- 
houseman *" —  Ije  groaned  from  rib  tu  rib  —  '*at  the  sign  of  the 
Gartered  Kitten,  in  the  loyal  town  of  Dulverton.  For  God's 
sake,  let  me  down,  good  fellow,  from  this  accursed  hurdle* 
chine;  and  a  groat  of  good  money  will  I  pay  thee,  safe  in  my 
house  to  Dulverton;  but  take  notii^e  tliat  tlie  horse  is  mine,  uo 
less  than  the  nag  they  robbed  from  me." 
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''What.  Vxicle  Ikni,  dost  thou  not  know  lue,  thy  dutiful 
nephew,  John  Ridtl?" 

Not  to  make  a  long  storj  of  it,  I  eut  the  thongs  tliat  l>ound 
liim,  ai»d  set  him  astride  on  tlif  litth.»  horse;  hut  ho  w;is  too 
wfakto  stay  so.  Therefore  I  uiouuted  him  on  iny  hiwk,  turn- 
UJg  the  horse  into  horse-steps;  and  h\ailiog  the  pony  hv  the 
oords»  which  I  fastened  around  his  nose,  set  out  for  Plover's 
Barrows. 

Unele  Ben  went  fast  asleep  on  iny  hack,  being  jaded  and 
shaken  beyond  his  strength,  for  a  man  nf  three'Scrri-H  and  five; 
and  {IS  soon  as  he  felt  assured  id'  safety,  lie  woidtl  tnlk  no  more. 
Xn(\  to  tell  the  truth,  he  siutred  so  hnuUy,  that  I  rould  ahuost 
beheve  that  fearful  noise  in,  the  fog  every  night  eame  all  tlie 
way  from  Ihilverton, 

Kow  as  socm  as  ever  I  hrtniglit  liini  in,  we  set  him  np  in  the 
chimney-corner,  comfortable  and  handsome;  and  it  was  m>  little 
dfjight  to  me  to  get  him  uif  my  bark;  for,  like  ids  own  fortune, 
Uaule  Ben  was  of  a  good  round  Hgure.  He  gave  his  lon^  eoat 
d  shake  or  two,  and  he  stiimped  about  in  tlie  kitchen,  until  he 
was  sure  of  his  whereabouts,  and  then  ho  fell  asleep  again,  until 
mipjier  should  be  reatly. 

He  flh;Ul  marry  Kutli,"  he  said  by-aml-by,  to  liimaelf  and 
lUot  to  me;  **he  shall  marry  Ruth  fur  this,  and  have  my  little 
[«avings.  soon  as  they  be  worth  the  liaving.  Very  little  as  yet, 
[Very  little  iurleed;  and  ever  so  much  gone  to-day,  along  of  them 
iCAii  ruiihern," 

My  mother  made  a  dreadful  stir,  to  see  Uncle  Ben  in  such 
sorry  plight  as  this;  sf>  1  left  him  U)  lier  care  and  Annie's; 
id  soon  they  fed  him  rarely,  while  1  went  out  to  hHjk  to  the 
>mfort  of  the  captured  itony.  And  in  truth  lie  wa^s  worth  the 
etching,  and  served  us  very  well  afterwards;  though  Unidc 
m  was  inclined  to  claim  him  for  his  business  at  Dnlverton, 
they  have  carts,  and  that  like.  "Phit,"  1  said,  "you 
have  him,  sir,  and  wehMunc,  if  you  will  only  ride  him 
>me,  as  first  I  found  you  riding  him.''  And  with  that  he 
ropped  it. 

A  very  stninge  old  man  he  was,  short  in  his  manner,  though 
ig  of  body,  glad  to  do  the  contrary  thing  to  what  any  one 
:pecte<]  of  him,  and  always  looking  sharply  at  people  as  if  he 
tred  to  l>e  cheated.  This  surprised  me  nuich  at  tirst,  because 
showed  his  ignorance  of  what  we  fariueis  are  —  ;in  upright 
'Cf  as  you  may  find,  scarcely  ever  cheating  indeed,  except 
)ou  market-day,  and  even  then  no  more  than  may  lie  helped, 
reason  of  buyers  expecting  it.     Now  our  simple  ways  were 
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A  puzzle  to  him^  ah  I  told  him  very  often;  but  he  onlj  laughc  _ 
uihI  rubb<vl  h'm  mouth  with  the  hack  of  his  dn'  shining  hand; 
and  1  think  he  Hliortly  began  to  languish  for  want  of  some  one 
to  IjiKK'h^  with.  I  had  a  great  lumd  to  give  him  the  pony, 
bocmtH*"  he  thought  himself  cheated  in  that  case;  only  he  would 
muiidiuh*  that  1  did  it  with  some  view  to  a  legacy. 

(If  <'(Mir«i\  thn  Doones,  and  nobody  else,  had  robbed  good 
l'n*'h'  HfnilM'n ;  atid  then  they  grew  sportive,  and  took  his  horse^ 
an  e«iM'oially  sober  nag,  and  bound  the  master  upon  the  wild 
imi%  H^r  a  little  change  ss  they  told  him.  For  two  or  three 
hfMirH  they  had  Hne  enjoyment,  chasing  him  through  the  fog» 
antl  riiakvng  much  sport  of  his  groanings;  and  then  waxing 
hutigry  thi-y  went  their  way,  and  left  him  to  opportunity. 
Now  Mr.  Jliirkaback*  growing  able  to  walk  in  a  few  days*  time, 
brcanu*  thpreujion  imjiatient,  and  could  not  be  brought  to 
unch^rHtand  wliy  ]»e  should  have  been  robbed  at  all. 

"  I  liav»*  never  deserved  it,"  he  said  to  himself,  not  knowinir 
much  of  I'rovideiice,  except  with  a  small  p  to  it;  *'  1  have  never 
dcB»'rved  it,  and  will  not  stand  it;  in  the  name  of  our  lord  the 
King,  not  tl  "  At  other  times  he  would  burst  forth  thus:  — 
*•  Three-score  years  and  five,  have  I  lived  an  honest  and  labo- 
rious life,  yet  never  was  I  robbed  before.  And  now  to  be  robbed 
in  my  old  age;  to  be  robbed  for  the  first  time  now! '' 

Therenpon,  we  would  kindly  tell  him^  how  truly  thankful  he 
ought  to  be,  for  never  having  l)een  robbed  before,  in  spite  of 
living  so  long  in  this  world;  and  how  he  was  taking  a  very 
ungrateful,  not  to  say  ungracious,  view,  in  thus  repining  and 
f»'«ding  aggrieved;  when  any  one  else  woiild  have  knelt  and 
thanked  God,  for  enjoying  so  long  an  immunity.  But  say  what 
we  would,  it  was  all  as  one.  Uncle  Ben  stuck  fast  to  it,  tliat 
he  had  nothing  to  thank  God  for. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A    MOTION   WHICH   ENDS    IN   A   MULL. 


Instead  of  minding  his  New*Year  pudding,  Master  Hucka- 
back carried  on  so,  about  his  mighty  grievance,  that  at  last  we 
began  to  think  there  must  be  something  in  it,  after  all;  es|x^- 
cially  as  lie  assured  us,  that  choice  and  costly  presents  for  the 
young  people  of  our  household  were  among  the  gofnls  divested. 
Rut  ?nt*ther  told  him,  her  childj'en  had  plenty,  and  wanted  no 
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goltlaud  ii liver;  :iiul  little  Kliza  spoke  up  and  said,  **  You  can 
givp  lis  tlK^  pretty  tilings,  TiK-le  Ben,  when  we  fonie  in  tlie 
smnmer  tu  ^ee  you." 

Our  mother  rejaoveU  KJiza  for  tiiis.  although  it  was  the  heel 
of  her  owu  ft-Kit;  ami  then  to  satisfy  nur  uiicle,  she  promiKed 
t<M'.iU  Farmer  Niehuhts  Snowe,  tu  be  ol  our  eouneil  that  even- 
ing; ''and  it"  the  young  maidens  would  kindly  eonie.  without 
fciking  thought  to  nniootlie  themselves,  why  it  would  be  all  the 
t«t*rrier;  and  who  knew  but  what  Uncle  Hnckabaek  nnglit  bless 
tiie  (lay  of  his  robbery,  &;c,  &c. — and  thorougli  good  honest 
jfii'is  they  were,  tit  helpmates  either  for  shop  or  farm,"  All 
of  whieli  was  meant  for  me;  but  1  stutik  to  my  platter,  and 
answered  not. 

In  the  evening  Farmer  Snowe  came  up,  leading  his  daughters 

aftt^r  him,  like  fillies  triinmed  for  a  fair;  and  Unele  Ben.  who 

had  not  seen  tbem  on  the  night  of  his  mishap  (because  word 

liatlljeen  serit  to  stop  thent),  was  mightily  pleased,  and  very 

pleiisant,  according  to  his  townd*red  ways.      The  damsels  had 

wen  gocMl  company,  and  st>on  got  over  their  fear  of  liis  wealth, 

filifi  pkyed  him  a  numbei*  of  merry  pranks,  whicli  nuide  our 

ttiutlier  quite  jealous  for  Annie,  who  was  always  shy  and  dilti- 

dimt     However,  wlien  tJie  hot  euji  was  done,  and  before  tlie 

imdled  wine  was  ready,  we  j)acked  all  the  maidens  in  the  par- 

[Jor,  and  turned  the  key  ufjon  them;  and  then  we  tlrew  near  to 

[the  kitchen  tire,  to  hear  Uncle  Ben's  |U'oposal.      Farmer  Snowe 

it  up  in  the  corner,  caring  little  to  hear  about  any  thing,  but 

Smoking  slowly,  and  nodding  backward,  like  a  sheep-dog  dream- 

ig.     Mother  was  in  the  settle*  to  attend  him,  knitting  hard, 

usual;  and  Uncle  Ben  took  to  a  three-legged  stool,  as  if  all 

it  tliat  had  been  thieved  from  him.      However,  he  kept  bis 

ireath  from  speech,  giving  privilege,  as  was  due,  to  mother, 

**  Maister  Seowc,  you  are  well  assured*"  said  mother,  eolor- 

ig  like  the  furze,  as  it  took  the  flame  and  fell  over,  *'  that  our 

linsman  here  bath  received  rough  harm,  on  his  peaeeful  jour- 

*y  from  Dulvorton.     The  times  are  ba<1,  a.s  we  all  know  well, 

and  there  is  no  sign  of  bettering  them;  and  if  I  could  see  our 

Lord  the  King,  I  might  say  things  to  move  him:  nevertheless^ 

K  have  had  so  much  of  my  own  account  to  vex  for" 

f  **  You  are  flying  out  of  the  subject,  Sarah/'  said  Uncle  Ben, 
seeing  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  tired  of  that  matter, 

Zettle  the  pralimbinaries,"  spoke  Farmer  Snowe,  on  appeal 
>m  us;  **vir8t  zettle  the  pralimbinaries;  and  then  us  knows 
rhat  be  drivin'  at." 
"  Preliminaries  be  damned,  sir,"  cried  Uncle  Ben,  losing  his 
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temiM3r.  **  Wliat  i>rc'Hminarie8  were  there,  when  I  was  robl 
I  s!ifjul«l  like  to  know?  Holtlx^ii  in  this  parisli,  lus  I  can  prow, 
to  tliH  f'teriKil  difigraci!  uf  Oiue,  iii\d  the  scaiidiil  of  all  England. 
Antl  I  hfild  til  is  parish  to  answt^r  tVir  it,  sir;  this  parish  shall 
^luak**  it  goad,  lieiiig  a  nost  of  foul  thieves  an  it  is;  ay,  farmers, 

1(1  yeonion,  and  all  of  you.  1  will  lifggar  pvery  rnan  in  this 
■ish,  if  they  Ijo  not  begj^ars  already ;  a},  and  sell  your  old 
Ldinreh  up  Ijofore  your  eyes,  but  what  I  will  have  back  my 
tarlataiL,  tiiue-pioee,  saddle,  and  do\T-tailed  nag." 

xMritlier  looked  at  uie,  and  1  looked  at  Farmer  Snowe;  and 
we  all  wer(^  .sorry  for  Master  liuekaliaek,  |mtting  our  bands  up, 
one  to  another,  tliat  noboily  should  browheat  him;  because  we 
all  knew  what  our  parish  w^as,  and  muie  the  worse  for  strong 
language,  however  rich  the  man  might  lie.  But  Uncle  Ben 
took  it  a  different  way.  ile  thought  that  wc  all  were  afraid 
of  him,  anil  that  Oare  parish  was  but  as  Moab,  or  Edom,  for 
him  to  cast  liis  shoe  over, 

"  Nephew  Jack,"  he  eried.  looking  at  me,  when  I  was  think- 
ing what  to  say,  and  tinding  only  emptiness;  "yon  are  a  heav>' 
lout,  .sir;  a  bumpkin,  a  elodliopper;  and  I  shall  leave  you 
nothing,  unless  it  lie  my  lj<»ots  tu  greiuse." 

''Well,  lunde."  I  made  answer,  "  1  will  grease  your  boots,  all 
the  same  for  that,  so  long  as  y*>u  Im^  our  guest,  sir." 

Xow,  that  answer,  made  without  a  thought,  stood  rae  for  two 
tliousand  pt»unils;  us  you  shall  see,  by-and-l>v,  perhaps. 

**  As  to  the  parish,''  my  mother  eried  out,  iM^ing  too  hard  set 
to  contain  herself,  "the  parish  can  defend  itself,  and  we  may 
leave  it  to  do  so.  But  our  Ja^-k  is  not  like  that,  sir;  and  i 
will  not  have  him  so  spoken  of.  Leave  him  indeed!  \Vba 
wants  you  to  do  nmre  tlian  to  leave  hiju  alone,  sir;  as  lie 
might  iiave  done  you  the  other  night;  and  as  no  one  else  would 
have  dared  to  do.  And  after  that,  to  think  so  meanly  of  mCf 
and  of  my  ehihlrenl  " 

*•  Hoity.  toity,  Sarah!  Your  ehjldren,  I  suppose,  are  the 
same  as  other  people's.'- 

** That  they  are  not;  and  never  will  be;  and  3'ou  ought  to 
know  it,  TTnele  Reuben*  if  any  one  iii  the  world  ought.  Utlier 
pe<i|df's  chihlren!  " 

''  Well,  well!  "  Uncle  Reuben  answered;  "  I  know  very  little 
of  children;  except  my  little  Kuth,  and  she  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful." 

"I  never  said  that  my  children  were  wonderful.  Uncle  Ben; 
nor  did  I  ever  think  it.     But  as  for  being  good  " 


Here  mother  fetelied  out  her  handkerchief,  being  overcome 
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byutir  goodness;  and  I  told  hor,  with  my  hand  to  my  moutli, 
tiot  k)  uotifiG  bim;  tliougli  he  might  be  wortii  ten  thousand 
timi's  fen  thousand  i)ounds. 

But  Farmer  Snowe  uame  forward  now,  for  he  had  some  sense 
Bome'timcs^  and  he  thouj^ht  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  say  a 
woffi  for  the  parish. 

"Maister  Hiukaback,"  he  began,  pointiog  with  his  pipe  at 
him,  tbe  i-nd  that  was  done  in  sealing-wax,  "tooching  of  wliat 
?uu  was  pkiized  t<j  zay  'hnut  this  here  jjarish,  and  no  oother, 
hmiml  me  no  ootlier  parish  but  thees^  I  use  the  vieedom,  zur. 
'for  to  tell  'e,  that  thee  be  a  laiar." 

Then  Fanner  Nieholas  Snowt^  folded  his  amis  across,  with 

(tbi*  IkiwI  of  liis  pi]ie  on  the  u]»per  one,  and  gave  me  a  nod,  and 

Itheii  imp  to  mother*  to  testify  how  iie  had  done  liis  duty,  and 

flroked  not  what  might  eome  of  it.     However,  he  got  little 

tbaiiks  from  us;  for  the  parisli  was  nothing  at  all  to  my  mother, 

>mi*ared  with  her  children's  interests:  and  1  thought  it  hard» 

iHtan  uncle  of  mine,  antl  an  old  man  too,  should  be  called  a 

liar,  by  a  visitor  at  our  tireplace.     For  we»  in  our  rude  part  of 

[the  world,  counted  it  one  of  the  worst  disgraces  tbmt  could 

[befall  a  man,  to  receive  the  lie  from  any  one.     But  Uncle  lien, 

it  seems,  was  used  to  it,  in  the  way  of  trade:  just  as  people 

[of  fashion  are,  in  the  way  of  courtesy, 

Tliprefore  the  old  man  only  looked  with  pity  at  Farmer 
Kit'holas;  and  with  a  sort  of  sorrow  too,  reflecting  how  much 
might  have  made  in  a  bargain  with  sucli  a  customer,  so 
lorant,  and  hot-headed. 

Xow  let  us  bandy  words  no  more,"  said  mother,  verj^ 
^t^etly;  "nothing  is  easier  tlian  sharp  words,  except  to  wish 
ifm  unspoken;  as  I  do  many  and  many 's  the  time,  when  I 
kink  of  m^"  good  husband.  But  now  let  us  hear  from  Uncle 
?ul)en,  wbat  he  would  have  us  do,  to  remove  this  disgrace 
M  amongst  us,  and  to  satisfy  him  of  his  goods." 
"1  care  not  for  my  goods,  woman,''  Master  Huckaliack 
^ered  grandly;  ** although  they  were  of  large  value,  about 
fm  I  say  nothing.  But  what  I  demand  is  tbis,  the  punish - 
I'^nt  of  those  scoundrels.  ^^ 

"Zdher.  man,  zober!"  cried  Farmer  Nicholas;  "we  be  too 
Li|?h  Uadgeiy  'ooil,  to  spake  like  that  of  tliey  Dooneses." 
"Pack  of  cowards'  '*  said  Uncle  Reubeu,  looking  first  at  the 
>r,  however;  '*much  chance  1  see  of  gi'tting  redress,  from 
IP  valor  of  this  Exniuor!  And  you.  Master  8nowe,  the  very 
lan  whom  I  looked  to  to  raise  the  country,  atid  take  the  lead 
churchwarden  —  wliy  my  youngest  shopman   would  match 
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his  ell  against  you.  Pack  of  cowards/'  cried  Uncle  Ben,  ris- 
ing and  shaking  his  lappets  at  ns;  "don*t  pretend  to  answer 
me.  Shake  you  all  off,  that  I  do  —  nothing  more  to  db  with 
you!" 

We  knew  it  useless  to  answer  him,  and  conveyed  our  knowl- 
edge to  one  another^  without  any  thing  to  vex  him.  However, 
when  the  mulled  wine  was  come,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  gone 
(the  season  being  Epiphany),  Uncle  Reuben  began  to  think 
that  he  might  have  been  too  hard  with  us.  Moreover,  he  was 
beginning  now  to  respect  Farmer  Nicliolas  1  gravely,  because  of 
the  way  he  had  smoked  liis  pipes,  and  the  little  noise  made 
over  them.  Ami  Lizzie  and  Annie  were  doing  their  best  — 
for  now  we  had  h*t  the  girls  out  — to  wake  more  lightsome 
uproar;  also  young  Faith  8iiowe  was  toward*  t*)  keep  the  old 
men's  cups  aflow,  and  liansel  them  t^  their  liking. 

So  at  the  close  of  our  fntcrtiiiinuent,  when  the  girls  were 
gone  away,  to  fetch  :nid  light  thrir  lanthorns  (over  which  they 
made  rare  noise,  blowing  each  the  uther's  out,  for  counting  of 
the  sparks  to  come),  Master  liuckaback  stood  ui),  without 
much  aid  from  the  crock-saw,  antl  looked  at  mother  and  all 
of  us* 

''  Let  no  one  leave  this  place,  *'  said  he,  **  until  I  have  said 
what  1  want  to  say ;  for  saving  of  ill-will  anuuig  ns,  and  growth 
of  cheer  and  comfort.  May  be,  1  have  carried  things  too  far» 
even  to  the  bounds  of  churlishness,  and  beyyiid  the  bounds  of 
good  manners.  I  will  not  unsay  one  word  I  have  said,  having 
never  yet  done  so  in  my  life;  but  1  wnuld  alter  the  manner  of 
it.  and  set  it  forth  in  this  liglit.  If  you  fulk  upon  Exmoor 
here  are  loth  and  wary  at  ftghting,  yet  you  are  brave  at  better 
stuff;  the  best  and  kindest  1  ever  knew,  in  the  matter  of 
feeding." 

Here  he  sat  down,  witli  a  glisten  in  his  eyes,  and  called  for 
a  little  mulled  bastard.  All  the  maids,  who  were  now  come 
back,  raeeil  to  get  it  for  him,  but  Annie  of  course  was  fore- 
most. And  herein  ended  the  expedition,  a  perilous  and  a  great 
one,  against  the  Doones  of  Bagworthy;  an  enterprise  over 
which  we  had  all  talked  plainly  more  than  was  good  for  us. 
For  my  part,  I  slept  well  that  night,  feeling  myself  at  home 
again,  now  that  the  lighting  was  |uit  asiile,  and  the  fear  of  it 
turned  to  the  comfort  of  telling  each  other  —  what  we  would 
have  done. 
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QUO    WARRANTO? 

Oji  the  following  day  Master  Huckaback,  with  some  show 

of  mvstery,  demanded  from  my  mother  an  escort  into  a  daii- 

gefuiLsftart  of  the  world,  to  which  his  business  compelled  him. 

Uy  mother  made  answer  to  this,  that  he  was  kindly  welcome 

k)  Like  our  John  Fry  with  him;  at  which  the  good  clotliier 

kugfied,  and  said  tliat  John  was  nothing  like  big  enough,  Inil 

JDother  John  must  serve  bis  turn,  not  only  for  his  size,  but 

[fceRause  if  he  were  wirried  away,  no  stone  would  be  left  unturned 

on  Exmoor,  until  he  should  be  brought  back  again. 

Hereupon  my  mother  grew  very  pale,  and  found  tifty  reasons 

linst  my  going,  each  of  them  weightier  than  tlie  true  one,  as 

liza  (who  was  jealous  of  me)  managed  to  whisper  to  Annie. 

the  other  hand,  I  was  quite  resolved  (directly  tlie  thing  was 

mentioned)  to  see  Uiude  Reuben  through  with  it;  and  it  added 

liicli  to  my  self-esteem,  to  he  the  guard  of  so  rich  a  man. 

lerefore  I  soon  persuaded  mother,  with  her  head  upon  my 

to  1ft  me  go.  an<l  trust  in  God;  and  after  that  I   was 

lyvexed  to  find  that  this  dangerous  enterprise  was  nothing 

Iff  than  a  visit  to  the  Baron  de  Whiehelialse,  to  lay  an 

ifnrmaticm,  and  sue  a  warrant  against  the  Doones,  and  a  posse 

execute  it» 

Stupid  as  I  always  have  been,  and  perhaps  must  ever  be,  I 
dd  well  have  told  Uncle  Reuben,  that  his  journey  was  no 
jr  one  than  that  of  tlie  men  of  Gotham;  that  he  never  would 
from  Hugh  de  Wldchehalse  a  warrant  against  the  Doones; 
)m>ver<  that  if  he  did  get  one,  his  own  wig  would  be  singed 
ith  it.  But  for  divers  reasons,  I  held  my  peace;  partly  from 
ith  and  modesty,  partly  from  desire  to  see  whatever  please 
^)d  I  bIjouM  see,  and  x>art!y  from  other  causes. 
We  rode  by  way  of  Brendon  town»  Illford  Bridge,  and  Bab- 
>k,  to  avoid  the  great  hill  above  L}^lmouth;  and  the  day 
iiflg  fine  and  clear  again,  1  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  Uncle 
^uben  for  all  his  fine  precautions.  When  we  arrived  at  Ley 
Lmor,  we  were  shown  very  civilly  into  the  hall,  and  refreshed 
ritli  good  ale,  and  collaretl  liead,  and  the  back  of  a  Christmas 
Wing.  I  had  never  been  under  so  fine  a  roof  (unless  of  a 
»urch,  or  school)  before;  atid  it  pleaseil  me  greatly  to  be  so 
idly  »»ntreated  by  high-born  rolk.  But  Uncle  Reiiben  was 
VOL.  t.  —  7 
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vexed  no  little,  at  beiag  set  tlowu,  cheek  by  jowl,  with  a  man 
in  a  very  small  way  of  trade,  who  yras  coiue  npoii  some  busi- 
ness there,  ami  who  made  bold  to  drink  his  health,  after  finish* 
ing  their  tirst  horus  of  ale. 

**Sir,"  said  Umde  Ben,  looking  at  him,  "my  health  would 
fare  ^uueh  better^  if  you  w  uuld  pay  me  three  pomi<is  aiul  twelve 
shillings,  which  you  have  owed  me  these  five  years  baek;  and 
now  we  are  met  at  the  Justice's,  the  opi»ortujiity  is  good,  sir." 
After  that,  we  were  called  to  tlu^  Justice-room,  where  tlio 
Baron  himself  was  sitting,  with  Colunel  Harding,  another  Jn»- 
titiarv  of  the  King's  jieace,  to  help  him.     I  had  seen  the  Baron 
de  Wiiichehalse  before,  and  was  nut  at  all  afraid  of  him,  having 
been  at  school  with  his  sou  as  he  knew,  and  it  made  hiin  very 
kind  to  me.     And  indeeil  he  w:us  kiml  to  everj^  body,  and  all 
our  people  spoke  wi*ll  nf  him;  autl  so  much  the  more,  Ijecause 
we  knew  that  the  houst*  was  in  decadeuce.     For  the  first  De 
Whichehalse  had  come  from  Htdland,  where  he  had  been  a 
great  noldtirnan,  some  himdnnl  and  fifty  years  agone»     Being 
persocutt'<l  for  his  religion,  when  the  Spanish  power  was  every 
thingt  he  thd  t«t  England  with  all  lit^  could  save,  and  Ixuight 
large  estates  in  Dt'voushire.     Sinee  then  his  descendants  had 
intermarried  with  aneieut  county  families,  Cotwells,  and  Mar- 
woods,  and  Walfomls,  and  Welslics  of  Pyltou,  and  Chiehesters 
of  Hall;  autl  several  of  the  ladies  brought  them  large  increase 
of  pr^iperty.     And  so  about  tifty  years  before  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing,  there  were  few  names  in  the  West  uf  England 
thought  nu»re  of  than  I>e  Wluehehalse.     Hut  now  they  had  hmt 
a  great  deal  of  lamL,  and  therefore  of  that  which  goes  with 
land,  iis  surely  as  fame  belongs  tn  earth,- — I  mean  big  reputa- 
tion.    How  tliey  had  lost  it,  nnne  could  tell;  except  that  aa 
the  first  dcscenflants  had  a  manner  of  amassing,  sm  the  later 
ones  were  gifted  with  a  jjower  of  scattering.     Whether  this 
came  of  good  Devonshire  blood  opening  the  sluice  of  Low 
Country  veins,  is  beyond  l»oth  my  province  and  my  |K>wer  to 
intpiire.      iViiyhow  all   peojile  loved  this  last   strain  of  De 
Wliichehalse,  far  wore  than  the  name  had  been  liked  a  hundred 
years  agone. 

Hugh  de  Whichehalse,  a  white-haired  man,  of  very  noble 
presence,  with  friendly  blue  eyes,  and  a  sweet  smooth  forehead, 
and  aquiline  nose  quite  lieautiful  (as  you  might  exijeet  in  a  lady 
of  birth),  and  thin  lijjs  curving  delicately,  this  gentleman  rose 
as  we  entereii  the  room;  while  Colunel  Harding  turned  on  hia 
chair,  and  struck  one  s]>ur  against  the  other,  I  am  sure  that, 
without  knowing  aught  of  either,  we  must  have  reverenced 
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ithef  of  tlie  two  the  one  who  sliowinl  respect  to  us.  And  yet 
ieg»*titlemen  out  of  ten  muke  tins  dull  mistake,  when  deal- 

ig  with  the  class  bt*h>w  them ! 

LiQcle  Reuben  made  his  very  best  scrape,  and  then  walked  up 
the  table,  try  in j,'  to  look  as  if  he  did  not  know  himself  to  be 
ilthier  than  both  the  gentlemen  put  together.  Certainly  lie 
no  Btranger  to  them,  any  more  than  1  was;  and,  as  it 
)Vedafterwar<ls,  Cohuiel  Harding  owed  hini  a  hu«i)  of  money, 
)n  very  good  security.     Of  him  t' iiele  Keubeu  took  no  riutiee, 

Jt  addressed  himself  to  Df  Whichehsilse. 

TLe  Bai-on  smiled  very  gently,  so  si>on  as  he  learned  tlie 
se  of  this  visit;  and  then  he  replie«l  quite  reasonably, 

"A  warrant  against  the  Doones,  Master  Huckaback?  Which 
tlie  Doones,  so  please  you;  and  the  Cliristian  names,  what 
they?" 

"My  lord^  I  am  not  tht*ir  godfather j  and  most  like  they 
w  ha<l  any.  But  we  all  know  old  Bir  Knsor's  name,  so 
it  may  l>e  no  obstaele." 

Sir  Eusor  Doune.  and  his  sons  —  so  !>e  it.     How  many  sons, 
iter  Huekabaek,  and  what  is  the  name  of  eatdi  one?" 

"How  ran  I  tell  you,  my  lord,  even  if  I  bad  known  them  all. 
Well  as  my  own  si  ctp-buvs?     XevtTtheless,  there  were  seven 
tlitMu;  and  that  sliMild  be  no  obstacle/' 
'A  warrant  against  Sir  Knsor  noune,  and  seven  sons  of  Sir 
sor  Doone,  Christian  naims  uuknowu.  and  doubted  if  they 

ive  imy.      So  far  s<»  good,  Master  Iliiekabaek.     I  have  it  all 

)wii  in  writing.     Sir  Eusor  himself  was  there,  of  course,  as 

have  given  in  eviueuee  " 

No,  no,  my  hir<l.  I  never  said  tliat;  1  never  said 


"If  he  can  ]>rove  tliut  he  was  not  there,  you  nuiy  be  indicte<l 
f>erjary*  But  as  for  those  seven  sous  of  bis,  of  course  you 
swear  that  Un^y  were   liis  sons,  ami  not  his   uepliews,  or 

hJndchildren,  or  eVen  no  IkHjues  at  all." 

"My  lord*  I  can  swear  that  they  were  Doones.     Moreover, 

mn  pay  for  any   mistake  I  make.     Therein  need  be   no 

itacle." 

'Oh yes,  he  can  pay;  lie  can  pay  w^ell  enough;  "  said  Colonel 
tling  shortly. 

I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  Baron  pleasantly ; 
'for  it  proves  after  all  that  this  robbery  (if  robbery  there  has 

iii)  was  not  so  very  ruinous.  Sometimes  people  think  they 
robbed;  and  then  it  is  very  sweet  afterwards  to  find  that 

f?v  have  not  been  so;  for  it  adds  to  their  joy  in  their  property, 

m-,  are  you  quite  convinced,  good  sir.  that  these  people  (if 
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tlif'tt*  were  auy)  stole,  or  took,  or  even  torrowed  anything  at 
:ill  from  you?" 

•* My  lorti,  do  you  think  that  I  was  drunk?" 
*  Not  for  a  moment,  Master  Huckaback.     Although  excuse 
might  be  made  lor  yciu,  at  this  time  of  the  year.     But  how  did 
you  know  tliat  your  vi^ittms  were  of  this  particular  family?" 

"because  it  could  be  nobody  else,  Beeausej  in  spite  of  the 
fa^- 

^'Fog!''  cried  Colonel  Harding  sharj>ly. 

"  Fogl  "  anid  the  Baroti  with  emphasis,  "  Ah,  that  explains 
thn  wliok^  aifair.  To  be.  sure,  now  I  remember,  the  weather 
has  bet?ii  too  thick  for  a  man  to  see  tlie  head  of  his  own  horse. 
The  Doonea  (if  still  there  be  any  Doones)  conld  never  have 
eome  iihroad;  that  is  as  sure  as  simony.  Master  Huckabaek, 
for  your  goad  sake,  I  am  heartily  glad  that  this  charge  has 
juisnarritHL  I  thoroughly  understand  it  now.  The  fog  ex- 
plains  the  whole  of  it." 

"Go  bai'k,  uiy  goiid  fellow,"  said  Colonel  Harding;  "and  if 
the  dciy  is  elear  tMioun^h,  ^-on  will  find  all  your  things  where  you 
left  tliem.     I  km^w,  from  my  own  experiem-ej  what  it  is  to  be 
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ig"  of  starvation,  had  dared  to  look- ai,'a  two*moiith  lamb, 

wauld  swing  on  the  Manor  gallows,  and  ?tll  o»  you  cry  *good 

iduace!'     But  now,  because  good  birth,  undi  Jbad  -manners" 

■"- —    Here  noor  Uncle  Ben,  not  being  so  strong  us  before  the 

DtMines  had  played  with  hini,  began  to  foam  at  tlie  m'sutii'.<| 

little,  and  his  tongue  went  into  the  holluw,  where  bLs  shui*. 

gray  whiskers  were. 

1  forget  how  we  eame  out  of  it;  only  I  was  greatly  shocked 

l>earding  of  the  gentry  so,  and  mother  scarce  could  see  her 

i>%  when  1  told  her  all  akiut  it.     **  Depend  u|joii  it  you  were 

mg,  John,"  was  all  1  euuld  get  nut  at"  her;  thuugb  wliut  had 

I  done  but  listen,  and  touch  my  foreloek,  when  called  ui>on? 

jJolm,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  you  have  not  done  as  you 

mid  have  done.     Your  father  would  have  been  shocked  to 

link  of  going  to  Baron  de  Whiehehalse,  and  in  his  own  houso 

insulting  hira!     And  yet  it  was  very  brave  of  you,  riobn.     Just 

yon^  all  over.     And  (as  none  of  the  men  are  here,  dear 

>m)  I  ani  proud  of  you  for  doing  it." 

_A11  throughout  the  homeward  road,  Uncle  Ben  bad  been  vt^ry 
"?nt,  feeling  much  displea-sed  with  liiiiiself,  and  still  more 
«rith  other  people.  But  before  he  went  to  betl  that  uiglit, 
jtist  said  to  me,  *' Nephew  Jack,  yon  have  not  behaved  so 
lly  as  the  rest  to  me.  And  because  you  have  tuf  gift  of  talk- 
f,  I  think  that  I  may  trust  you.  Now,  mark  my  words,  this 
job  shall  not  have  ending  here.     I  have  another  card  to 

^**You  mean,  sir*  I  suppose^  that  you  will  go  to  the  justices 
*  this  county;    Inquire    Maunder,  or    Sir    Richard    Blewitt, 

**Oaf.  r  mean  nothing  of  tlie  sort;  tliey  wouhl  only  make  a 

ighing'Stoek,  as  those  Devonshire  ])eople  did,  of  me.     No,  I 

ill  go  to  the  King  himself,  ur  a  man  wiio  is  bigger  than  the 

KiJi^,  and  to  wdiom  I  have  reaily  access.     I  will  not  tell  thee 

name  at  present;  only   if  thou  art  bronglit  before  liini, 

fi*T  wilt  thou  forget  it."     That  was  true  enough,  bytlie-by, 

1  discovered  afterwards;  for  the  man  he  meant  was  Judge 

Treys. 

And  when  are  you  likely  to  see  him,  sir?^' 
*'May  be  in  the  spring,  may  be  nut  until  summer;  for  I  can- 
go  to  lyondon  on  purpose,  but  when  my  business  takes  me 
Only  rememl)er  my  words.  Jack,  and  w^lien  you  see  the 
u  I  mean,  look  straight  at  bim.  and  tell  no  lie.  He  will 
u*  some  of  your  zany  squires  shake  in  their  shoes,  1  reckon. 
}w,  I  have  been  in  this  lonely  hole,  far  longer  than  I  intended, 
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by  reason  of  this  ya.g?e^  'vM>  Jvill  stay  berr  one  clay  more,  iipc 
a  certfl.iu  rondii.it>Vf/'*-,  '  *  I 

*•  U^ioii  j(\^)jat  V^**^^itioii,  Uncle  Ben?     I  g^riove  tliat  you  Jin< 
ittso  Itmely./'  We  will  have  Farmer  Nicholas  up  again/ and  ti 

^*i3iaeiS|  ami '' 

-,  •  •**  The  fashiuBLible  milkmaids.     I  thank  you,  let  me  be. 
wenches  aiv  too  loud  for  mf,     Your  Nanny  is  enough.     Kan 
is  a  good  rltihl,  and  she  sliall  rome  and  visit  me."     Vin 
Rf uben  would  always  call  Jier  "  Xamiy ;  "  he  said  that  **  A«ni< 
was  too  tine  ami  I'^renehitied  for  ns.     **  But  my  condition 
this,  Jack — ^that  3  on   shall  guide  m^   to-morrow»  without 
word  to  any  one,  to  a  jdace  wJicre  1  nuiy  well  descry  the  dwe 
ing  of  these  scouniircl  Dooncs,  and  learn  the  best  way  to 
at  them,  when  the  timt*  shall  conic.     Can  you  do  this  for  Did 
J  will  pay  you  well,  boy/* 

1  promiseti  very  readily  to  do  my  best  to  serve  liini 
vowed  I  would  take  00  money  for  it,  not  being  so  poor  its 
came  to.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  following,  1  managed  % 
set  the  men  at  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  farm,  especiallj 
that  inquisitive  and  busy-body  Jolin  Fry,  who  would  pry  ou 
almost  any  thing,  for  the  pleasure  of  telling  his  wife;  and  theit 
with  Ihiele  Keubeu  mounted  on  my  ancient  IVggv,  I  mack*  foC 
for  the  westward,  directly  after  breakfast.  Tncle  Ben  refuso 
to  go,  unless  I  wonld  take  a  loailed  gun ;  ami  indeed  it  wius  jilway 
wise  to  do  so  in  those  days  of  turbulence;  and  none  the  lea 
because  of  late  mc^re  than  usual  of  our  sheep  Lad  left  their  skill 
bebind  tliem. 

This,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  was  not  to  be  charged  to 
apjrt^tite  of  the  Doonc.s,  for  they  always  saiil  that  tliey  were 
butchers  (altliough  ujjoti  that  subject  ujiglit  well  be  two  opi 
ions);  and  tlieir  practice  was  to  make  the  slicpherds  kill,  smi 
skin,  and  quarter  for  them,  anil  sonu4imes  carry  to  the  DooQA 
gate  the  prime  among  the  fatlings,  for  fear  of  any  bi'uisinfl 
winch  spoils  the  look  at  Ui\*le.  But  the  worst  of  it  was  thl 
iLjuorant  ft^ilk,  unaware  of  their  fastiiliousness,  scored  to  then 
the  sheep  they  lost  by  lowerdHtrn  nuirauders,  and  so  were  afrai 
to  speak  of  it:  and  the  issue  of  this  error  wfis  that  a  fanuei 
with  five  or  six  hundred  sheep,  could  never  comnuind,  on  hi 
weilding-day,  a  priiue  saddle  of  mutton  for  dinner. 

To  return  now  to  my  ITnele  Ben  —  and  indeed  he  would  XW 
let  me  go  more  than  three  landyards  from  him  ^ — there  was  vei 
little  said  between  us,  along  the  1,'ine  and  across  the  hi! 
although  the  day  was  pleasant.  I  could  see  that  he  was  hal 
amiss  with  his  mind  about  the  business^  and  not  so  full  < 
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^'Ufitv  as  an  elderly  mun  should  keep  himself.     Therefore, 
lilt  I  flpake  and  sjiitl  — - 
Uncle  Reubt^n,  have  no  fear.     I  know  everj*  inch  of  the 

tjunrt  ftir;  and  then*  is  no  danger  nigh  us/* 

"  Fear,  boy !     Wliu  ever  thouglit  of  lear?     'Tis  the  last  thing 
'would  come  across  me.     rreUy  thiog^s  tliey  primroses." 

At  once  1  thought  of  Lorna  Uooue,  the  little  maid  of  so  many 
years  hack,  autl  how  my  fancy  went  with  lier.  C«ndd  Ltirna 
^yf^  think  of  me?  Was  I  not  a  lout  j^one  by.  only  lit  for  loar-h- 
i»^'?  Had  I  ever  seen  a  face  fit  to  think  of  near  her? 
1  ^luldeu  flash,  the  quickness,  the  briglit  desire  to  know 
une's  heart,  aud  not  withliLdd  lier  own  from  it,  t!ie  soft  with- 
drawal of  rich  eyes,  the  longing  to  love  someljody,  any  body, 
anything,  not  imbrued  witli  wickedness — — 

My  uncle  internijited  me*  raisliking  so  much  silence  now, 
"with  the  nake<l  woods  falling  over  us.  For  we  were  etune  U) 
Ti-  -,r,rthy  f«.»rest,  the  blackest  and  the  loueliest  place  of  all 
•  Rp  the  sun  out.  Even  now  m  winter-time^  with  most 
"I  LiiM  wood  unriddled,  and  the  rest  of  it  pinched  brown,  it 
liuuij;  iirouud  us,  like  a  eluak  containing  little  comfort.  I  kept 
*\\iiU'  (dose  to  Peggy's  head,  and  Peggy  ki'jjt  (piite  eki.se  to  me, 
arid  pricked  her  ears  at  every  thing.  ILovever,  we  saw  noth- 
'M-re,  except  a  few  old  owls  and  h:iwks,  and  a  magjde 
v;  all  alone,  luitil  we  came  to  tlie  bank  of  the  lull,  where 
t^a*  j«ujy  eoidd  not  climb  it.  I'Uck^  Ben  was  very  loth  to  get 
'►ff,  liecause  the  i>«.>ny  seemed  go^nl  r-ompany,  ami  he  thought  lie 
could  gallop  away  on  her,  if  the  wnrsl  eaiue  to  the  worst;  but 
IjH^rstiaded  him  tliat  now  he  mu.st  go  to  the  end  of  it.  There- 
for»»  we  made  Peggy  frust,  in  a  place  where  we  cuuld  find  her; 
aad  speaking  cheerfully,  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid 
«t  he  took  his   staff,   and   I   my   gun,    to  climb  the   thick 

^K There  ivas  now  no  path  of  any  kind;  which  added  to  our 
^Hburage  all  it  lessened  of  our  comfort,  because  it  proved  that 
Hfti'  robl>ers  were  not  in  the  habit  of  passing  there.  And  we 
^n^i^'w  that  we  eoidd  not  go  astray,  so  long  as  we  breasted  the 
^ill  hefure  us;  inasmuch  as  it  fornied  the  rampart,  or  side- 
ftnce  of  Glen  Boone.  But  in  truth  I  used  the  right  word 
tb«re  fur  the  manner  of  our  ascf nt,  for  the  ground  came  forth 
«>  st*>ep  against  us,  and  withal  so  woody,  tJiat  to  make  any 
W  We  must  throw  ourselves  forward,  and  labor,  as  at  a 
l>t'*a.t -plough.  Rough  and  loamy  rungs  of  oak-root  bulged, 
J-'  i>  And  there,  above  our  beads;  briars  needs  nuist  speak  with 
Ufling  more  of  tooth  than  tongue  j  aud  sometimes  bulks  of 
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nigged  st<jne,  likp  great  slieep,  stood  across  us.  At  last, 
though  vory  loth  to  do  it,  I  was  forced  to  leave  my  gim  behind^ 
because  I  required  one  hand  to  drag  luyself  up  the  difficult)% 
iind  one  to  help  Unch?  Re\iben.  And  so  at  List  we  gained  the 
top,  and  looked  forth  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  the  grounu 
was  very  stony,  and  like  the  crest  of  a  quarry;  and  no  more 
trees  between  us  and  the  brink  of  cdiff  below,  three  hundred 
yards  below  it  might  be^  all  strong  slope  and  gliddery.  And 
now  for  the  lirst  time  I  was  amazed  at  the  appearance  of  the 
Doones*  stronghold,  and  understood  its  nature.  For  when  I 
luul  been  even  in  the  valley,  and  climbed  the  eliffs  to  escape 
from  it,  aljout  seven  years  agone,  I  was  no  more  than  a  strip- 
ling boy,  noting  little,  ixs  boys  do,  except  for  their  present 
purpose,  and  even  that  soon  done  with.  But  now,  what  with 
the  fame  of  the  Doones,  and  my  own  recollections,  and  Uncle 
Ben's  insistence,  all  my  attention  was  called  forth,  and  the 
end  was  simple  astonishment. 

The   i!hine  of   higlihiudj  whereon  we  stood,  curved  to  the 
rigiit  and  left  of  us,  keeping  about  the  same  elevation,   and 
crowned  with  trees  and  brushwood.     At  about  lialf  a  mile  iu 
fj'ont  of  Mn,  but  looking  as  if  we  could  throw  a  stone  ttJ  strike 
any  man  upon   it,  another  cre.st,  just  like  our   own,   bowed 
around  to  meet  it;  liut  failed,  by  reiison  of  two  narrow  clefts, 
of  wliioli  we  could  only  see  tlu:^  hriuk.     One  of  these  clefts  was 
tlie  Doone-gate,  with  a  poi-tcnilis  of  rock  above  it;  and  the 
other  was  the  chasm,  by  which  I  had  once  made  entrance- 
Betwixt  them,  where  the  hills  fell  liack,  as  in  a  perfect  oval, 
traversed  by  the  winding  water,  lay  a  bright   green  valley^ 
rimmed  with  slieer  bhirk  rock,  and  seeming  to  have  sunkeim. 
bodily  from  the  bleak  rough  heights  abov^e.     It  looked  as  il^ 
no  frost  could  enter,  neither  winds  go  milling:  only  springy, 
and  hopCj  and  comfort,  breathe  to  *>ne  another.     Even  no\\^ 
the  rays  of  sunshine  dwelt,  ami  fell  back  on  themselves,  when 
ever  the  clouds  lifted;  and  the  pale  bine  gHinpse  of  the  grow 
ing  day  seemed  to  find  young  eucouragement. 

But  for  all  tliat,    Un«de  KeidMm  was  none  the  worse  no 
better.     He  looked  down  into  Glen  Dr>one  Hrst,  and  sniffed  a^ 
if  he  were  snu^lHug  it,  like  a  sample  of  goods  from  a  wholesaler 
house;  and  then  lie  looked  at  tlie  hills  over  yonder,  and  then 
he  stared  at  me. 

"See  what  a  pack  of  foola  they  be  ?" 

"Of  course  1  do,  Uncle  Ben.    *An  rogues  are  fools,' 
my  first  co|>y,  beginning  of  the  alp]mb*4.." 

"Pack  of  stuff,  lad.     Though  true  enough,  and  very  good 
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for  young  people.     But  see  yon  not,  how  this  great  Boone 
valley  may  be  taken  in  half-an-hour  ?  " 

Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do,  uncle  j  if  they  like  to  give  it  up,  I 
inean/^ 

"Three  culverins  on  yonder  hill,  and  three  on  tlie  top  of 
13  one  —  and  we  have  them  under  a  pestle.  Ah,  I  have  seen 
e  wars,  my  lad,  fi^oiu  Keiiitnn  up  tu  Nasebyj  and  I  might 

liave  bf»en  a  General  now,  if  they  had  taken  my  advice  '* 

But  I  %vas  not  attending;  to  him,  beiujur  drawn  away  on  a  sud* 
en  by  a  sight  which  never  struck  the  sharp  eyes  of  our  Gen- 
L  For  1  had  long  ago  deseried  that  little  opening  in  the 
iff,  through  which  I  made  my  exit,  as  before  rehited,  on  the 
her  side  of  the  valley,  ho  bigger  tlian  a  rabhit-hole  it 
seemed  from  where  we  stood;  ami  yet  of  all  the  scene  before 
mej  that  (from  my  remendn-ance  perhaps)  had  tlie  most  attrac- 
on.  Kow  gazing  at  it»  with  full  thought  of  all  that  it  had 
me,  1  saw  a  little  tigure  eome^  and  ]»ause,  and  pafkn  into 
Something  very  light  and  white,  nimbh%  smooth,  ami  ele- 
,  gone  almost  before  I  knew  that  any  one  had  been  there. 
nd  yet  my  heart  came  to  my  ribs,  and  all  my  blood  was  in 
y  face,  and  pride  within  me  fought  with  sliamc,  and  vanity 
with  flelf-eontempt;  for  though  seven  years  were  gone,  and  I 
m  boyhood  come  to  manhcKKl,  and  she  must  have  forgotten 
e,  and  I  had  half- forgotten ;  at  tliat  moment,  once  for  all,  I 
felt  that  I  was  face  to  face  with  fate  (however  poor  it  might 
be),  weal  ur  woe,  in  Lorna  Doone. 
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Ha^tno  reconnoitred  thus  the  position  of  the  cnemy»  Master 
iuckabaek  on  the  homeward  roadj  cross-examined  me,  in  a 
^manner  not  at  all  desirable.  For  he  had  noted  my  confusion, 
I  and  eager  gaze  at  something  unseen  by  him  in  the  valley;  and 
[thereupon  he  made  up  hia  mind  to  know  every  tiling  about  it. 
"ta  this,  however,  he  partly  failed;  for  although  I  was  no  hand 
lat  fence,  and  would  not  tell  him  a  falsehood^  I  managed  so  to 
Hiold  my  peace,  that  he  put  himself  upon  the  wrc»ng  track,  and 
ifontiuued  thereon,  with  many  vaunts  of  his  shrewdness  and 
'fxperience,  and  some  chuckles  at  my  simplicity.  Thus  much, 
however,  he  learned  aright,  tliat  I  had  been  in  the  Doone 
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N^alley,  several  years  b^^fore,  and  in iglit  be  brought  upon  strong 
iT\«lurPinent  to  venture  there  again.  Hut  as  to  the  mode  of  \ny 
gettiug  in,  the  things  I  saw,  and  my  thouj^hts  upon  them,  he 
not  only  failed  to  learn  tlie  tnith,  bnt  certified  himself  into 
an  obstinacy  of  error,  from  which  no  aftt^r-knowledge  was  able 
to  deliver  him.  And  this  he  did,  nut  only  because  1  happened 
to  say  very  little,  but  forasmuch  as  he  disbelieved  half  of  the 
truth  I  told  him,  through  his  own  too  great  sagacity. 

Upon  one  point,  however,  he  Hucoeeded  mui'e  easily  than  he 
expected,  viz.  iu  nuiking  nie  promise  to  visit  the  place  again, 
as  soon  as  occasion  offered,  and  to  hold  my  own  counsel  about 
it.  But  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  one  thing,  that  according 
to  his  point  of  view,  uiy  own  counsel  meant  my  own,  and 
Master  Reuben  Huckabaek*s. 

Nt»w  he  being  gone,  as  he  went  next  day,  to  his  favorite 
town  tjf  Dulvertun,  ami  leaving  liehind  hini  .shadowy  promise 
of  the  mountains  lie  wouhl  du  for  me,  my  spirit  began  to  burn, 
and  pant,  for  aomething  to  go  on  with;  iind  nothing  showed  a 
braver  hope  of  movement,  and  advi^nture,  than  a  lonely  visit  to 
Glen  Doone,  by  way  of  the  ]M?rilons  passage  discovered  in  my 
boyliood.  Therefore  I  waited  tor  nothing  more  tlian  the  slow 
arrival  of  new  smallclothes,  made  i>y  a  goo<J  tailor  at  Porlock, 
f*L»r  it  seemed  a  pure  duty  to  look  my  best;  and  when  they  were 
come  and  approved,  1  startetl,  regardless  of  the  expense,  and 
forgetting  (like  a  fool)  how  badly  they  would  take  the  water, 

\Vhat  witli  urging  of  the  tailor,  ami  my  own  misgivings*  the 
time  was  now  come  round  again  to  the  high-day  of  St.  Valen- 
tine, when  all  our  maids  were  fall  of  lovers,  and  all  the  lads 
looked  foolish.  And  none  (»f  them  more  sheepish*  or  more 
innocent,  than  I  myself,  allieit  t^venty-one  years  old^  and  not 
afraid  of  men  much,  but  ti^rriiied  of  women,  at  least,  if  they 
were  comely.  And  wliat  of  all  things  scared  nie  most  was  the 
thought  of  my  own  size,  and  knowh^dge  of  my  strength,  which 
came,  like  knots,  upon  me  daily.  In  honest  truth  I  tell  this 
thing  {which  often  suice  bath  puzzled  me,  when  I  came  to  mix 
with  men  more),  I  was  to  that  degree  ashamed  of  my  thick- 
ness, and  my  stature,  in  the  ]*resenee  of  a  woman,  that  I  would 
not  put  a  trunk  of  wood  on  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  but  let 
Annie  scohl  me  well,  with  a  smile  to  follow,  and  with  her  own 
plump  hands  lift  up  a  little  log,  and  fuel  it.  Many  a  time,  I 
longed  to  be  no  bigger  than  Jolm  Fry  \vas;  whom  now  (when 
iiisoh'ut)  I  took  with  my  left  band  by  the  waist-stuff,  and  set 
him  on  my  hat,  and  gave  1dm  little  chance  to  tread  it;  until 
he  spoke  of  his  family,  and  requested  to  come  down  again. 
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Xow  taking  for  good  omen  ttiis,  tliat  I  svas  a  seven-year  Val- 

eiitiTjt',  though  much  too  big  for  a  Cupicloij,  T  chose  a  seven - 

[foot  staff  of  ash^  and  fixed  a  loat^h-fork  in  it,  to  look  as  I  had 

[Iwjked  before;  and  leaving  w<jrd  upon  niatti^rs  of  Imsiness,  out 

the  hiw)L  xioiiv  I  went,  and  so  throuijh  the  little  orchard,  and 

)wn   the   brawling   Lynn-brook.     >Jot   Ixnng   now  so  nnn*h 

tniid,  I  struck  i^uToss  the  thicket  land  between  the  meeting 

iters,  and  eanie  ujMin  the  Bagworthy  stream  near  the  great 

ilaek  whirlpool.     Nothing  amazed  me  so  mueh  as  to  tind  how 

lallow  the  str^^ni  now  looked  to  me,  although  the  potd  was 

a8  blaek*  and  greedy,  as   it  nst^l  to  be.     And  still  the 

tBX  roeky  slide  was  dark,  and  ditHcult  to  elinib;  though  the 

rater,  which  once  bad  taken  my  kiiees  wjis  satisfied  now  with 

ly  ankles.     After  some  labor,  I  reached  the  top;  and  halted 

to  look  about  me  wcdl^  bi^fore  trusting  to  broad  daylight. 

The  winter  (as  I  said  l>efore)  batl  been  a  very  mild  one;  and 

>w   the   spring   wa^   toward,  so   that   bank  and   bush  were 

mched  with  it.     The  valley  into  which  I  gazed  was  fair  with 

Lrly  promise,  having  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  taking  all 

le  sunshine.     The  willow-bushes  over  the  stream  hung  as  if 

ley  were  angling,  with   tasseled    floats   of   gold  and  silver, 

irsting  like  a  bean-pod.      Between   them    came   the   w^ater 

ighing,  like  a  maid  at  lier  own  dancing,  and  spread  with  that 

mng  blue  which  never  lives  beyond  the  April.    And  on  either 

ik,  the   mea<low    ruttied,  as   tlie   breeze  came  by,  openin^^ 

through  new  tufts  of  green)  daisy-bud  or  celandine,  or  a  shy 

pimpse  now  and  theti  of  tlie  love-lorn  primrose. 

Though  I  am  so  blank  of  wit,  or  perhaps  for  that  same 

Jason,  these  little  things  come  and  dwell  with  me;  ami  I  am 

ippy  til>out  tliem,  and  long  for  nothing  better,     1  feel  with 

fctvpry  bla^le  of  grass,  as  if  it  had  a  history;  and  mak*^  <i  child 

>f  every  bud,  as  though  it  knew  ami  loved  jne.     And  being  so, 

[they  seem  to  tell  me  of  my  own  ijldivions,  how  I  am  no  more 

jilian  they,  except  in  self- importance. 

While  I  was  forgetting  much  of  many  tilings  that  harm  one, 
[S&d  letting  of  my  tlioughts  go  wild  to  sounds  and  sights  of 
iture,  a  sweeter  note  than  thrush  ur  ouzel  ever  wooed  a  mate 
floated  on  the  valley  breeze,  at  the  quiet  turn  of  sundown 
he  words  were  of  an  ancient  song,  lit  to  cry  or  laugh  at. 


"Love,  an  if  there  be  one, 
t!oine  ijiy  lovt-  to  bo. 
My  l<»ve  is  for  Hip  one 
Loving  unto  me. 
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«•  Not  for  roe  the  show,  loTe, 
Of  a  pilded  bliBS ; 
Only  thou  must  know,  love, 
What  my  value  is. 

'*  If  In  all  Ihe  earth,  love, 
Thou  hast  none  but  me, 
This  shall  be  my  wnrth,  love. 
To  be  chcRp  lo  tbee, 

"But,  If  m  thou  ever 
Striveat  to  be  free» 
'Twill  be  my  fndtiiivor 
To  be  dear  t^)  Lhee. 

**  Hence  may  I  ensue,  lovei 
All  a  wool  an '8  due  ; 
Comforting  niy  true  love» 
With  a  love  OvS  true," 


All  this  I  took  in  with  great  eagerness,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  meaning  (which  is  mv  titnibt  an  allegory),  but  for  the 
power^  and  richness,  and  snitness  of  the  singing,  which 
seemed  to  me  hett«^r  than  we  ever  liad  even  hi  Uare  eliurch. 
But  all  the  time,  I  kept  niyfself  in  a  blaek  niche  of  the  rock, 
where  the  fall  of  the  water  began,  lest  the  swei-t  singer  (espy- 
ing me)  should  be  alarmed,  and  Hee  away.  Hut  presently  I 
ventured  to  look  forth,  where  a  bush  was;  and  then  I  l)ehel<l 
the  loveliest  sight — one  glimpse  of  which  was  enough  to 
make  me  kneel  in  the  coldest  water. 

By  the  side  of  the  stream,  she  was  coming  to  me,  even 
among  the  primroses,  as  if  she  loved  them  all;  and  every 
flower  lookeo  the  brighter,  as  her  eyes  were  cm  them.  I  cmild 
not  see  what  her  face  was,  my  heart  so  awoke  and  trembled; 
only  that  her  hair  was  flowing  from  a  wrejith  of  white  vioh^ts, 
and  the  grace  of  her  coming  was  like  the  appearance  of  the 
first  wind-flower.  The  pale  gleam  over  tlie  western  cliffs 
threw  a  shadow  of  light  behind  her.  as  if  the  sun  were  linger- 
ing. Xever  do  1  see  that  light  from  the  closing  of  the  west, 
even  in  these  my  aged  days,  w^ithont  thinking  of  her.  Ah  me, 
if  it  comes  to  that,  what  do  I  see  of  earth  or  heaven,  without 
thinking  of  her  ? 

The  tremulous  tlirill  of  her  song  was  hanging  on  her  open 
lips;  and  she  glanced  around^  as  if  the  birds  were  accustomed 
to  make  answer.  To  me  it  was  a  thing  of  terror  to  behold j 
such  beauty,  and  feel  myself  the  while  to  l»e  so  very  low 
common.     Hut  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  as  if  a  rope  wei 
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[drawing'  me,  I  came  froui  the  dark  moutli  of  the  chasm;  and 
)d^  afraid  to  look  at  her. 
8he  was  turning  to  fly*  uot  knowing  me,  and  frightened, 
frhaps,  at  my  stature;  when  1  fell  on  the  grass  (iis  I  fell 
sfore  her  seven  years  agone  that  day),  and  I  just  said, 
Loma  Doonel  " 

She  knew  me  at  once,   from  my  manner   and  ways,  and  u 
imilc  broke  through  her  trembling,  as  sunshine  comes  througli 
Iwillow  leaves;  and  being  so  cdever  slie  saw,  of  course,  that  slie 
I  Heeded  not  to  fear  me. 

"Oh»  indeed/'  she  cried,  with  a  feint  of  anger  (because  she 
|had  shown  her  cowardice,  and  yet  in  her  heart  she  wiui  laugh- 
ing); "oh,  if  you  please,  who  are  you,  sir,  and  how  do  you 
^know  my  name?" 
/'I  am  John  Ridd,'*  I  answered;  "the  boy  who  gave  you 
those  beautiful  tish,  when  you  were  only  a  little  thing,  seven 
[years  ago  to-day," 

'*Yes,  the  poor  boy  who  was  frightened  so,  and  obliged  to 
[liide  here  in  the  water." 

And  do  you  remember  how  kind  you  were,  and  saved  my 
[life  by  your  quickness,  and  went  away  riding  ujion  a  great 
.man's  shoulder,  as  if  you  had  never  seen  me,  and  yet  looked 
,Wk through  tlie  willow-trees?" 

Oil,  yes,  I  remember  every  thing;  because  it  was  so  rare 
[to  see  any,  except, — I  mean,  because  1  happen  to  remember, 
put  you  seem  not  to  remember,  sir,  liow  perilous  this  place  is." 
For  she  had  kept  her  eyes  upon  Jiie;  large  eyes,  of  a  soft- 
[ii'?sa,  a  brightness,  and  a  dignity,  which  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
i^tist  for  ever  love,  and  yet  for  ever  know  myself  uiiworth3\ 
Unless  themselves  should  till  witli  love,  which  is  the  spring 
*^^  all  things.  And  so  I  could  not  answer  her,  but  was  over- 
come with  thinking,  and  feeling,  and  confusion.  Neither  could 
Hook  again;  only  waited  for  the  melody^  which  made  every 
*ord  like  a  poem  to  me,  the  melody  of  her  voice.  But  she 
Wl  not  the  least  idea  of  what  was  going  on  with  me,  any  mora 
tlian  I  myself  had. 

**I  think,  Master  Ridd,  you  cannot  know,"  she  fiaid,  witli 
»^eieyes  taken  from  me,  **what  the  dangers  of  this  place  are, 
^^  the  nature  of  the  people." 

'' Ves,  I  know  enough  of  that;  and  I  am  frightened  greatly, 
all  the  time  when  I  do  not  look  at  you." 

,  She  was  too  young  to  answer  me,  in  the  style  some  maidens 
Iv'ould  have  used;  the  manner,  I  mean,  which  now  we  call 
from  a  foreig:n  word  ''coquettish."     And  more  than  th»t,  she 
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W&B  trembling,  from  rftil  fear  uf  viulencp,  lest  strong  Li 
might  bp  laid  uii  me,  ami  ii  miserable  end  wf  it.  AmU  to  t^^ll 
the  truth,  I  grew  atniid;  perhaps  fruiii  a  kind  of  bympatby, 
and  because  I  knew  tliat  evil  eoiaes  juore  readily  tlian  good 
to  lis. 

Therefore,  witlioiit  more  ado,  or  taking  any  advantage  — 
althouf^dt  I  would  have  l>een  glad  at  heart,  if  needs  had  been, 
to  kiss  her  (without  any  thought  of  rudeness)  —  it  struck  me 
tliat  I  ha<l  better  go,  and  have  no  more  to  say  to  her  until  next 
time  of  coming.  So  would  she  ItMjk  the  nujre  for  me,  and 
think  the  more  about  mi%  iuid  not  grow  weary  of  my  words, 
and  the  want  of  change  there  is  in  me.  For,  of  course,  I  knew 
what  a  cluirl  I  wa.s,  eomjiared  to  her  birth  aiul  appearance j 
but  meanwhile  I  might  iuiprove  myself,  and  learu  a  musical 
instrument.  ''  The  wind  hath  a  draw  after  flying  straw  "  is 
a  saying  we  have  in  Devonshire,  made,  pera<.iventure,  by  some- 
body who  had  seen  the  ways  of  women. 

**  Mistress  Lorna,  1  will  dejiart"  —  mark  you,  I  thought  that 
a  powerful  word  —  '*  in  fear  of  eausitig  disquiet.  If  any  rogue 
shot  me,  it  would  grieve  you;  I  make  bold  to  say  it;  and  it 
would  be  the  death  of  motlier.  Pew  mothers  have  such  a  son 
as  me.  Try  to  think  of  nie,  now  and  then^  and  1  will  bring 
you  some  newdaid  eggs,  for  our  young  blue  hen  is  l>eginning." 

"I  thank  you  heartily,"  said  Lorna;  "but  you  need  not 
come  to  see  me.  Yon  can  put  them  in  my  little  bower,  where 
I  am  almost  always —  I  mean  whither  daily  I  repair  j  to  think, 
and  to  l>e  away  from  them." 

"  Only  show  me  where  it  is.  Thrice  a  day,  I  will  come  and 
stop-*-^— 

'*  Nay,  Master  Ridd,  I  would  never  show  thee  —  never,  be- 
cause of  peril  — only  that  so  happens  it,  tliou  hast  found  the 
way  alrea<ly." 

And  she  smiled,  with  a  light  that  made  rae  care  to  cry  out 
for  no  other  way,  only  the  way  to  her  dear  heart.  But  only 
to  myself  I  eried  for  anything  at  all,  having  enough  of  man 
in  me,  to  l>e  ba^shful  with  young  maidens.  »So  I  touched  her 
white  hand  softly,  when  siie  gave  it  to  me;  and  (fancying  that 
she  had  sighed)  was  touched  at  lieart  about  it,  and  resolved  to 
yield  her  all  my  goods»  altliough  my  mother  was  living;  and 
then  grew  angry  with  myself  (for  a  mile  or  more  of  walking)  to 
think  she  would  eondeseend  so;  and  then,  for  the  rest  of  the 
homeward  road,  was  mad  with  every  man  in  the  world,  whc 
vould  dare  to  think  of  looking  at  her. 
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To  forget  one*s  luck  of  life,  to  forget  the  cark  of  care,  and 

[withering  nf  young  fingers;  not  to  feel,  or  not  be  moved  by, 

"  tlie  cliange  of  thought  and  he:irt,  from  large  3'oung  heat  to 

khe  sinewy  lines,  and  dry  bones  of  old  age  —  that  is  wliat  I 

'  ive  to  do,  ere  ever  I  can  make  you  know  (even  as  a  dreara 

is  known)  bow  I  loved  my  Lorna.     I  myself  can  never  know; 

iever  can  conceive,  or  treat  it  as  a  thing  of  reason;  never  can 

^liold  myself  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  think  that  this 

I;   neither  can  1  wander  far  from  perpetual  thought  of 

Perhaps  I  have  two  farnnvs  of  |>igs  ready  for  the  chap- 

;  perlmps  I  have  ten  stones  of  wool  waiting  for  the  factor. 

tt  is  all  the  same:  I  Irjok  at  both,  and  what  I  say  to  myself  is 

lis:  ** Which  would  Lorna  choose  of  them?"     Of  coxirse,  I 

a  fool  for  this;  any  man  may  call  me  so,  and  I  will  not 

uarrel  witli  liim,  unless  he  guess  my  secret.    By  and  by,  I 

?tch  my  wit,  so  far  a^  it  be  worth  the  futcliing,  back  again  to 

isiness.     But  there  my  heart  is,  and  must  be;  and  all  who 

ike  to  try  can  cheat  me^  except  uj)un  parish  matters. 

That  week,  I  could  do  little  more  tluin  di-eam  and  dream, 
tod  rove  about,  seeking  by  peri>etual  change  to  find  the  way 
back  to  myself.     I  eared  not  for  the  peojde  lound  me,  neither 
'took  delight  in  victuals;  but  made  believe  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  blushed  at  any  questions.     And  being  culled  the  master 
low,  head-farmer,  and  chief  yeoman,  it  irked  me  much  that 
ly  one  should  take  advantage  of  me ;  yet  everybody  did  so, 
soon  ^is  ever  it  was  known  that  my  wits  were  gone  moon- 
Ling.     For  that  was  the  way  tliey  looked  at  it,  not  being 
hie  to  comprehend  the  greatness  and  the  loftiness.     Neither 
do  I  blame  tliem  much;  for  the  wisest  thing  is  to  laugh  at 

►people,  when  we  cannot  understand  theni.  I,  for  my  jiart, 
took  no  notice;  but  in  my  lu  art  dt^spised  tliem.  as  beings  of 
a  lesser  nature^  who  nes'er  had  seen  Lorna.  Yet  was  I  vexed, 
and  drank  a  pail  of  water,  wlien  John  Fry  sjirettd  all  over  the 
farm,  ajid  even  at  the  shoeing  forge,  that  a  mad  dcg  had  come 
and  bitten  me,  from  tlie  other  side  of  Molhmd. 

This  seems  littU>  to  me  now;  and  s^j  it  might  to  any  one; 
but.  at  the  time,  it  worked  mo  up  to  a  fever  of  inrligtiity.  To 
make  a  mad  dog  of  Lorna,  to  compare  all   ni}'   imaginings 
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(which  were  strange,  I  do  assure  you  • —  the  fa43ulty  not  being 
apt  to  work),  to  count  the  raising  of  my  soul  no  more  thau| 
hydrophobia!  All  this  acted  on  me  so,  that  I  gave  John  Fry  | 
the  soundest  thre^shing,  that  ever  a  sheaf  of  good  corn  de- 
aerved,  or  a  bundle  of  tares  was  blessed  with.  Afterwards 
he  went  home,  too  tired  to  tell  his  wife  the  meauLng  of  it;  but 
it  proved  of  service  to  both  of  them,  and  an  example  for  their 
children. 

Now  the  climate  of  this  country  is  —  so  far  as  I  ean  make  of 
it  — to  throw  no  man  into  extremes;  and  if  he  throw  himself 
so  far,  to  pluek  him  ba<^kt  by  change  of  weather  and  the  need, 
of  looking  after  things.  Lest  we  should  be  like  the  Southerns, 
for  whom  the  sky  does  everything,  and  men  sit  under  a  wall, 
and  watch  both  iood  and  fruit  come  beckoning.  Their  sky  is 
a  mother  to  theiu;  but  ours  a  good  stepmother  to  lis — ^  fearing, 
to  hurt  by  indulgence,  imd  knowing  that  force,  and  change  ofj 
raood^  are  wholesome. 

The  spring  being  now  too  forward,  achijek  to  it  was  needful; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  March,  there  came  a  change  of  weather. 
All  the  young  growth  was  arrested  by  a  dry  wind  from  the  east, 
which  made  hnth  face  and  fingers  burn,  wfieu  a  man  was  doing 
ditching.  Tlie  lilai^s,  and  the  chestnut  trees,  just  crowding 
forth  in  little  tufts,  close  kernelling  their  blossom,  were  ruffled 
back,  like  a  sleeve  turned  up,  and  nicked  with  brown  at  the 
corners.  In  the  hedges  any  man,  unless  his  eyes  were  very 
dull,  could  sec  the  mischit.4  doing.  The  russet  of  the  young 
elm-bloom  was  fain  to  be  in  its  scale  again;  but  having  puslied 
forth,  there  must  be,  and  turn  to  a  tawny  color.  The  hangers 
of  the  hazel,  too,  having  sheil  their  dust  to  make  the  nuts,  did 
not  spread  their  little  comlis  and  dry  them,  as  they  ouglit  to 
do;  but  shrivelled  at  the  base,  and  fell,  as  if  a  knife  had  cut 
them.  And  more  tlian  all  to  notice  was  (at  least  about  the 
hedges)  the  shuddering  of  everything,  and  the  shivering  sound 
among  them  towards  the  feeble  sun;  such  as  we  make  to  a  poor 
ii re-place,  when  windows  and  doors  are  open.  Sometimes,  I 
pot  my  face  to  warm  against  the  soft,  rough  maple-stem,  which 
feels  like  the  foot  of  a  red  deer;  but  the  |dtiloss  east  wind  imme 
through  all,  and  took  and  shook  the  caved  hedge  aback,  till  its 
knees  were  knocking  together,  and  nothing  could  be  shelter. 
Then  would  any  one,  having  blood,  and  trying  to  keep  at  home 
with  it,  run  to  a  sturdy  tree,  and  hope  to  eat  his  food  behind! 
it,  and  look  for  a  little  sun  to  come,  and  warm  his  feet  in  tha 
shelter.  And  if  it  did,  he  might  strike  his  breast,  and  try  lo 
thiiik  he  was  warmer. 
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Bat  when  a  man  came  home  at  night,  after  a  long  day's 
labor,  knowing  that  the  days  increased,  and  so  his  care  should 
multiply;  still  he  found  enough  of  light,  to  show  him  what  the 
day  had  done  agiiinst  him  in  his  garden.     Every  ridge  of  new- 
turned  earth  looked  like  a  broken  rob-wali,  honeycombed,  and 
barsh  and  crustj;,  void  of  spring,  and  cankery.     Every  phint, 
that  had  rejoiced  in  passing  such  a  winter,  now  was  cowering, 
turned  away,  unfit  to  meet  the  consequence.     Flowing  sap  had 
stopped  its  course  J  fluted  lines  showed  want  of  food;  and  if 
you  pinched  the  topmost  spray,  there  was  no  rebound  or  firm- 
ness. 
We  think  a  good  deal,  in  a  quiet  way,  when  people  ask  us 
mt  them  —  of  some  fine,  upstanding  pear-trees,  grafted  by 
ly  grandfather,  who  had  been  very  greatly  respected.     And 
got  those  grafts  by  sheltering  a  poor  Italian  soldier,  in  the 
le  of  James  the  First,  a  man  who  never  could  ilo  enough  to 
low  his  grateful  memories.     How  he  came  to  our  place  is  a 
sry  diflicult  story,  which  I  never  understood  rightly,  having 
rd  it  from  my  mother.     At  any  rate,  there  the  pear-trees 
rere,  and  there  they  are  to  thi.s  very  day;  and  I  wish  every 
»e  could  taste  their  fruit,  uld  as  they  are,  and  rugged. 
Now  these  fine  trees  had  taken  advantage  of  the  west  winds, 
and  the  moisture,  and  the  promise  of  fine  spring-time,  so  as  to 
fill  the  tips  of  their  spray-wood  and  rowels  all  up  tlie  branches, 
ritb  a  crowd  of  eager  blossom.     Not  tluxt  they  were  yet  in 
loom,  nor  even  showing  whiteness;  only  that  some  of  the 
les  were  opening,  at  the  side  of  the  cap  which  pinched  them; 
id  there  you  might  count,  |>erhaps,  a  dozen  nobs,  like  very 
little  buttons,  but  grooved,  and  lined,  and  huddling  close,  to 
ike  room  for  one  another.     And  among  these  buds  were  gray- 
m  blades,  scarce  bigger  than  a  hair  almost,  yet  curving  so 
if  their  purpose  was  to  shield  the  blossom. 
Other  of  the  spur-points,  standing  on  the  older  wood,  where 
le  sap  was  not  so  eager,  had  not  burst  their  tunic  yet,  but 
rere  frayed  and  flaked  with  light,  casting  off  the  husk  of  brown 
three-cornered  patches;  as  I  have  seen  a  Scotchman's  plaid, 
as  his  leg  shows  through  it.     These  buds,  at  a  distance, 
>ked  as  if  the  sky  had  been  raining  cream  upon  them. 
Now  all  this  fair  delight  to  the  eyes,  and  good  promise  to 
palate,  was  marred  and  baffled  by  the  wind,  and  cutting  of 
_the  night-frosts.     The  opening  cones  were  struck  with  brown, 
between  the  button  buds,  and  on  the  scapes  that  shielded 
while  the  foot  part  of  the  cover  hung  like  rags,  peeled 
;!and  quivering.     And  there  the  little  stalk  of  each,  which 
»L.   t.  — 8 
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might  have  been  a  pear,  Ood  willing,  had  a  ring  around  it^ 
base,  and  sought  a  chance  to  drop  and  die.  The  others,  which' 
had  not  opened  shell,  hnt  only  prepared  to  do  it,  were  a  littlo 
better  off,  but  still  very  Ijroi^ii  and  unkid,  and  shrivelling  iiu 
doubt  of  health,  and  neither  peart  nor  lusty.  ' 

Now  this  I  have  uot  told  because  1  know  the  way  to  do  it,i 
for  that  I  do  not,  neither  yet  liave  seen  a  man  who  did  knowj 
It  is  wonderful  how  we  look  at  thinj^^s,  and  never  think  toj 
notice  them;  and  I  am  as  bad  as  any  body,  unless  the  thing  toi 
be  observed  is  a  dog.  or  a  horse,  or  a  maiden.  And  the  last  o" 
those  three  I  look  at,  sonu'liuw,  without  knowing  that  I  tak( 
notice,  and  greatly  afraid  to  do  it;  only  I  knew  afterwards, 
(when  tlie  tiniw  of  life  was  in  me),  not,  indeed,  what  th 
maiden  was  like,  but  huw  she  differed  from  others. 

Yet  I  have  sfwken  about  the  spring,  and  the  failure  of  fai 
promise,  because  1  took  it  to  niy  heart,  as  token  of  what  woul 
come  to  me,  in  the  budding  of  my  years  and  hope.  And  eve 
then,  being  much  possessed,  and  full  of  a  foolish  melancholy,! 
I  felt  a  sad  delight  ut  l>eing  doomed  to  blight  and  loiielinessjj 
not  but  that  I  managed  still  {when  motlier  Wiis  urgent  xipon  me)j 
to  eat  my  share  of  vii-tuals,  and  euff  a  man  for  laziness,  and! 
see  that  a  ploughsliare  niaile  no  leai>s^  and  sleep  of  a  nigh« 
without  dreaming.  And  my  mother,  half-believing,  in  hei 
fondness  and  afft'etion,  that  what  the  j^arish  said  was  true  about 
a  mad  dog  having  i)itteu  me,  and  yet  arguing  that  it  must  ba 
false  (Vyecause  (lod  would  have  preventetl  Iiini),  my  nutther  gavQ 
me  little  rest,  when  I  was  in  the  room  with  her.  Not  that  sha 
worried  me  witli  questions,  nor  oj^enly  regarded  me  with  anjf^ 
unusual  meaning,  but  that  I  knew  she  was  watching  slylyl 
whenever  I  took  a  spoon  up;  and  ever>^  hour  or  so  she  managed 
to  place  a  pan  of  watt*r  liy  me,  quite  as  if  by  a<!cident.  and  some* 
times  even  to  spill  a  little  upon  my  shoe  or  coat-sleeve.  But 
Betty  Miixworthy  was  worst;  for,  having  no  fear  about  ray 
health,  she  made  a  villainous  joke  of  it,  and  xiseil  to  nisli 
into  the  kiti^hen,  barking  like  a  dog,  and  panting,  exclaiming 
that  I  had  bitten  her,  and  justice  she  wouht  have  on  me,  if  itj 
cost  her  a  twelve-month's  wages.  And  she  always  took  car© 
to  do  this  thing,  just  when  I  bad  crossed  my  legs  in  tlie  comer 
after  supper,  and  leaned  my  head  against  the  oven,  to  begin  ta 
think  of  Lorna, 

How»^ver.  in  all  things  there  is  comfort,  if  we  do  not  look  too 
hard  for  it;  and  nnw  I  had  much  satisfaction,  in  my  uncouth 
state,  from  laboring,  by  the  hour  together,  at  the  hedging  and 
the  ditching,  meeting  the  bitter  wind  fare  to  face,  feeling  my 
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atrength  increase,  and  lioping  that  some  one  would  be  proud  of 
\t  In  tlie  rustling  rush  of  evory  gust,  in  the  graceful  bend  of 
^"T^ty  tree,  even  in  the  *' Lords  aud  Ladies,"  ^dumped  in  the 
scoops  of  the  hedgerow,  ijnd  uioist  of  all  in  the  soft  primrose, 
wrung  by  the  wind,  but  stealiug  bat-'k^  and  smiling  when  the 
wrath  was  past,  — all  of  these,  and  many  others,  there  was 
Kihiog  ecstajjy,  deli<*iouj3  pang  of  Lorna. 

But  however  cold  the  woather  was,  and  however  hard  tlie 
wiud  blew,  one  thing  (more  than  all  the  rest)  worried  and  per- 
plexed me.  This  was,  that  I  could  not  settle,  turn  and  twist 
it  as  I  might,  how  soon  I  ought  to  go  agiiin  upon  a  visit  to 
Glen  Doone.  For  I  liked  not  at  all  the  falseness  of  it  (albeit 
against  murderers),  the  creeping  out  of  sight,  and  biding,  and 
feeling  as  a  spy  might.  And  even  more  than  this,  I  feared 
how  Lorna  might  regard  it;  whether  I  niiglit  seem  to  her  a 
prone  ami  blunt  intruder,  a  country  youth  not  skilled  in  man- 
ners, as  among  the  tpiality,  even  when  they  rob  us.  For  I  was 
aot  sure  myself,  but  that  it  might  be  very  bad  manners,  to 
go  again  too  early  without  an  bivitation;  and  my  hands  and 
face  were  chapped  so  badly  by  the  bitter  wind,  that  Lorua 
might  count  them  unsightly  things,  and  wish  to  see  no  more 
of  them. 

However,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  consult  any  one  u|X)n 
this  jioint,  at  least  in  our  <.>wn  neighborhood,  nor  even  to  spnak 
of  it  near  home.     But  the  east  wind  holding  through  the  month, 

I  ay  hands  and  face  growing  worse  and  worse»  and  it  having 
jjiarreel  to  me  by  this  time  that  possildy  Lorna  miglit  have 
Biaps,  if  she  came  abroad  at  all.  and  so  njight  like  to  talk  about 
liera,  and  show  her  little  hands  to  me,  I  rt-solved  to  take 
_  bother  opinion,  so  far  as  might  Ijc  upon  this  matter,  without 
diaelosing  the  circumstances^ 

Now  the  wisest  person  in  all  our  parts  was  reckone<l  to  be  a 

certain  wise  woman,  well  known  all  over  Exmoor  by  the  name 

of  **  Mother  Melldrum."     Her  real   name  was  "  Ma[ile  Dur- 

liam."  as  I  leiirned  long  afterwards ;  and  she  came  of  an  ancient 

family,  but  neither  of  Devon  nor  Somerset.     Xevertlieless  she 

▼as  quite  at  home  with  our  y^roper  modes  rif  divination;  and 

owing  that  we  liked  them  best  — as  each  man  does  his  own 

igion  —  she  would  always  i>raetise  them  for  the  people  cd  the 

ntry.     And  all  the  while,  she  would  let  us  know  tliat  she 

a  higher  and  nobler  mode,  for  those  who  looked  down 

is  one,  not  having  been  bred  and  born  to  it. 

er  Melldrum  had  two  houses,  fir  rather  she  had  none  at 

two  homes  wherein  to  hnd  her,  according  to  tlie  time 
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of  year.  In  summer  she  lived  in  a  pleasant  cave,  facing  the 
cool  side  of  the  hill,  fiir  iiilant!  near  Hawkridge,  and  close 
above  **Tarr-stf^ps,"  a  woiidertul  crossing  id  Barle  river,  made 
(as  every  Iwdy  knows)  by  Satan,  forii  wager.  But  throughout 
the  winter,  she  found  sea-air  agreeable,  and  a  place  where 
things  could  be  liafl  on  credit,  and  more  occasion  uf  talking. 
Not  but  what  she  could  have  credit  {for  every  one  was  afraid  of 
her)  in  the  neigh borhooil  of  Tarr-steps;  only  there  waa  no  one 
handy  owning  things  worth  taking. 

Therefore,  at  the  fall  of  the  k^at",  when  the  woods  grew  damp 
and  irksome,  the  wise  woman  always  set  her  face  to  the  warmer 
cliffs  of  the  Channel;  where  shelter  was,  and  dry  fern  bedding, 
and  folk  to  be  seen  in  the  distance,  from  a  bank  upon  which 
the  sun  shone.  And  there,  as  I  knew  from  uur  John  Fry  (who 
had  been  to  her  about  rheumatism,  and  sheep  possessed  with 
an  evil  spirit,  and  warts  on  the  hand  of  his  son,  young  John), 
auy  one  who  chose  might  iiud  her,  tuw;irds  tlie  close  of  a  win- 
ter day,  gathering  sticks  and  brown  fVrn  for  fuel,  and  talking 
to  herself  the  while,  in  a  hollow  stretch  beliind  the  cliffs; 
which  foreigners,  who  come  and  go  without  seeing  much  of 
Exmoor,  have  called  the  **  Valley  of  Rocks." 

This  valley,  or  '*goyal,''  as  we  term  it,  being  small  for  a 
valley,  lies  to  the  west  of  Linton,  about  a  mile  from  the  town 
perhaps,  and  away  towards  Ley  Manor.  Our  houudolk  always 
call  it  the  *' Danes,"  or  the  "Denes;  "  which  is  no  more,  they 
tell  me,  tliau  a  hollow  place,  even  a»  the  word  *'den"  is. 
However,  let  that  pass,  for  I  know  very  little  about  it;  but  the 
place  itself  is  a  pretty  one;  though  nothing  to  frighten  any 
tody,  unless  he  hath  lived  in  a  gallipot.  It  is  a  green  rough* 
sided  hollow,  bending  at  the  middle,  touched  with  stone  at 
either  crest,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  slabs,  in  and  out 
the  brambles.  On  the  right  hand  is  an  upward  crag,  called  by 
some  the  **  Castle,"  easy  enough  to  scale,  and  giving  great  view 
of  the  Channel.  Facing  this,  from  the  inland  side  and  the 
elbow  of  the  valley,  a  queer  old  pile  of  rock  arises,  bold  behind 
one  another,  and  quite  enough  to  affright  a  man,  if  it  only 
were  ten  times  larger.  This  is  called  the  "Devil*s  Cheese- 
ring,"  or  t!ie  "DeviFs  Cheese-knife,"  which  mean  the  same 
thing,  as  our  fathers  were  used  to  eat  thidr  cheese  from  a 
scoop;  and  perhaps  in  old  time  the  upmost  rock  (which  has 
fallen  away  since  I  koew  it)  was  like  to  such  an  implement,  if 
Satan  eat  cheese  untoasted. 

But  all  the  middle  of  this  valley  was  a  place  to  rest  in;  to 
sit  and  think  that  troubles  were  not,  if  we  would  not  make 
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tbetn.  To  know  the  sea,  outside  the  liills,  but  never  to  behold 
;  only  by  the  sound  of  waves,  to  pity  sailors  laboring.  Then 
watch  the  sheltered  sun,  coming  warmly  round  the  turn,  like 
a  guest  expected,  full  of  gentle  glow  and  gladness,  casting 
shadow  far  away  as  a  thing  to  hug  itself,  and  awakening  life 
from  dew,  and  hope  from  every  spreading  bud.  And  then  to 
fall  asleep,  and  dream  that  the  fern  was  all  asparagus. 

Alas,  1  was  too  young  in  those  days  much  to  care  for  creature 
(•omforts,  or  to  let  pure  palate  liave  tilings  that  would  improve 
it.     Any  thing  went  down  with  me,  as  it  does  with  most  of  us. 
Too  late  we  know  the  good  from  bad :  the  knowledge  is  no 
pleasure  thenj  being  memory's  meditnne,  rather  than  the  wine 
of  hope. 
Now  Mother  Melldrum  kept  her  winter  in  this  vale  of  rocks, 
eltering  from  the  wind  and  rain  witldn  the  Devil's  Cheese- 
g;  which  added  greatly  to  her  fame,  because  all  else,  for 
miles  around,  were  afraid  to  go  near  it  after  dark,  or  even  vn 
a  gloomy  day-     Under  eaves  of  lichened  rock,  she  had  a  wind- 
ing passage,  which  none  that  ever  1  knew  of  durst  enter  but 
lierself.     And  to  this  place  I  went  to  seek  her,  in  spite  of  all 
misgivings,  upon  a  Sunday  in  Lenten  season,  when  the  sheep 
vrerc  folded. 

Our  parson  (as  if  he  had  known  my  intent)  had  preached  a 
be;iutiful  sermon  about  the  Witch  of  Eudor,  and  the  perils  of 
th^-fn  that  meddle  wantonly  with  the  unseen  Powers;  and 
lU  he  referred  especially  to  the  strange  noise  in  our  neigb- 
iKh  and  upbraided  us  for  want  of  faith,  and  many  other 
Ijii*  kslidmgs.  We  listened  to  film  very  earnestly,  for  we  like 
to  hear  from  our  betters  about  things  that  are  beyond  us,  and 
'         roused  up  now  and  then,  like  sheep  with  a  good  dog  after 

^1  iM,  who  can  pull  somu  wool  without  biting.     Ne^^ertheless 
tip  could  not  see,  how  our  want  of  faith  could  have  made  that 
UoLse,  especially  at  night  time;   notwithstanding  which,  we 
believed  it,  and  hoped  to  do  a  little  better, 
I    And  so  we  all  csuue  home  from  church ;  and  most  of  tlie  peo* 
Me  dined  with  us,  as  they  always  do  on  Sundays,  because  of 
me  distance  to  go  home,  with  only  words  inside  them.     The 
parson,  who  always  sat  next  to  mother,  was  afraid  that  he  might 
.^d  us,  and  would  not  have  the  best  piece  of  meat, 
:  to  his  custom.     But  soon  wo  put  him  at  his  ease,  and 
(1  liini  we  were  proud  of  himj  and  then  he  made  no  mor« 
.  but  accepted  the  best  of  the  sirloin. 
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ALTnoucn  well  niffh  the  end  of  March,  the  wind  blew  wil 
ami  i>iercing:,  as  I  vvt-rt*^  on  foot,  that  aftprnf>on,  to  Mother  Mell 
drum's  dwelling.  It  \*..^  safer  not  to  take  a  horse,  lest  (i 
anythin}^  vexed  her)  she  should  |>nt  a  spell  upon  him;  as  h 
been  done  to  Farmer  Snowe's  stable,  by  the  wise  woman  o 
Siinonsbath, 

The  sun  wa-s  low  on  the  edge  of  the  hills,  by  the  time 
entered  the  valley,  for  I  could  not  leave  home  till  the  cattl 
were  tended,  and  the  distance  was  seven  miles  or  more.  Th 
8ha<hivvs  of  rocks  fell  far  and  deep,  and  the  brown  dead  fer 
was  fluttering,  and  brambles  with  their  sere  leaves  hanging 
Bwayed  their  tatters  to  and  fro,  with  a  red  look  on  them,  I 
patches  underneath  the  craga,  a  few  wild  goats  were  browsing 
then  they  tossed  their  horns,  and  fled,  and  leaped  on  le<iges 
and  stared  at  me.  Moreover,  tlie  sound  of  the  sea  came  up 
and  went  the  length  of  the  valley,  and  there  it  lapped  on 
butt  of  roeks,  and  nuirmnred  like  a  shell. 

Taking  things  one  with  another,  and  feeling  all  the  Ion 
someness,  and  having  no  stick  with  me,  I  was  much  inclin 
to  go  briskly  back,  and  come  at  a  l>etter  season.  And  when 
beheld  a  tall  gray  shape,  of  something  or  another^  moving  a^t- 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  where  the  shade  was,  it  gave  in^  -^ 
such  a  stroke  of  fear,  after  many  others,  that  my  thumb  whic  ^J 
lay  in  mother^s  Bible  (brought  in  my  big  pocket,  for  the  safc:  ^ 
of  safety)  shook  so  niucli  tliat  it  came  out,  and  I  could  not  g^"^  ^ 
it  in  again.  "This  serves  me  right,"  I  said  to  myself,  "to' 
tampering  with  Beelzebno.     Oh  that  I  had  listened  to  Parson! 

And  thereupon  I  struel.  aside;  not  liking  to  runaway  quit^» 
as  some  people  might  call  it;  but  seeking  to  look  like  a  wan- 
derer, who  was  come  to  see  the  valley,  and  had  seen  ahnost 
enough  of  it.  Herein  I  should  have  suueeeded,  and  gone  home, 
and  then  Ijtien  angry  at  my  want  of  courage,  jjut  that  on  the 
very  turn  and  bettding  of  my  footsteps,  the  wojiian  in  the  Aw 
tance  lifted  up  her  staff  to  me;  so  tliat  I  was  bound  to  stop. 

And  now,  l>eing  brought  face  to  fa<;e,  by  the  will  of  G<m1  (as 
one  might  say)  with  an>i.hing  that  might  come  of  it,  1  kept 
myself  (piite  straight  and  stiff,  and  thrust  away  all  mIii^* 
feather,  trusting  in  my  Bible  still,  hoping  that  it  would  protect 
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me,  though  I  had  disobeyed  it.  But  upon  that  remembrance, 
my  conscience  took  me  by  the  leg,  so  that  I  could  not  go  for- 
ward. 

All  this  while,  the  fearful  woman  was  coming  near,  and 
more  near  to  me';  and  I  was  glad  to  sit  down  on  a  rock,  because 
my  knees  were  shaking  so.  I  tried  to  think  of  many  things, 
but  none  of  them  would  come  to  me ;  and  I  could  not  take  my 
eyes  away,  though  I  prayed  Heaven  to  be  near  me. 

But  when  she  was  come  so  nigli  to  me,  that  I  could  descry 
her  features,  there  was  something  in  her  countenance  that 
made  me  not  dislike  her.  Slie  looked  as  if  she  had  been  visited 
by  a  many  troubles,  and  had  felt  them  one  by  one ;  yet  held 
enough  of  kindly  nature  still  to  grieve  for  others.  Long  white 
hair,  on  either  side,  was  falling  dowTi  below  her  chin;  and 
through  her  wrinkles,  clear  bright  eyes  seemed  to  spread  them- 
selves upon  me.  Though  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think,  I  was 
taken  by  surprise  no  less,  and  unable  to  say  anything;  yet 
eager  to  hear  the  silence  broken,  and  longing  for  a  noise  or  two. 
"  Thou  art  not  come  to  me, "  she  said,  looking  through  my 
simple  face,  as  if  it  were  Bristol  pebbles,  "  to  be  struck  for  bone- 
shave,  nor  to  be  blessed  for  barn -gun.  Give  me  forth  thy 
band,  John  Ridd;  and  tell  why  thou  art  come  to  me." 

But  I  was  so  much  amazed,  at  her  knowing  my  name  and  all 
about  me,  that  I  feared  to  place  my  hand  in  her  power,  or  even 
my  tongue  by  speaking. 

"Have  no  fear  of  me,  my  son;  I  have  no  gift  to  harm  thee* 
and  if  I  had,  it  should  be  idle.  Now,  if  tliou  hast  any  wit,  tell 
me  why  I  love  thee." 

"I  never  had  any  wit,  mother,"  I  answered,  in  our  Devon- 
slure  way;  "and  never  set  eyes  on  thee  before,  to  the  furthest 
of  my  knowledge." 

"And  yet  I  know  thee  as  well,  John,  as  if  thou  wert  my 
grandson.  Remember  you  the  old  Oare  oak,  and  the  bog  at 
the  head  of  Exe,  and  the  child  wlio  would  have  died  there, 
bat  for  thy  strength  and  courage,  and  most  of  all  thy  kind- 
ttwa?  That  was  my  granddaughter,  John ;  and  all  I  have  on 
earth  to  love." 

Now  that  she  came  to  speak  of  it,  with  the  place  and  that, 
io  clearly,  I  remembered  all  about  it  (a  thing  that  happened 
last  August),  and  thought  how  stupid  I  must  have  been,  not  to 
feam  more  of  the  little  maid,  who  had  fallen  into  the  black  pit, 
^ith  a  basketful  of  whortleberries,  and  who  might  have  been 
golfed,  if  her  little  dog  had  not  spied  me  in  the  distance.  I 
ttnrjed  ber  on  my  back  to  mother;  and  then  we  dressed  her  all 
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anew»  aud  took  her  where  she  ordered  us;  but  slie  did  uot  teh 
us  who  she  was>  nor  any  thing  more  than  her  Christian  name, 
and  that  she  wa3  eight  years  old,  and  fond  of  fried  batatas. 
And  we  did  not  seek  to  ask  her  morei  as  our  manner  is  with 
visitors. 

But  thinking  of  this  little  story,  and  seeing  how  she  looked 
at  me,  I  lost  my  fear  of  Mother  Melldrum,  and  began  to  like 
her;  partly  because  I  had  helped  her  grandchild,  and  partly 
that  if  she  were  so  wise,  no  need  would  have  been  for  me  to 

save  the  little  maid  from  drowning.     Therefore  1  stood  up  and 

said,  though  scarcely  yet  established   in  my  power  againsti^s 
hers^ — 

*'  Good  mother,  the  shoe  she  lost  was  in  the  mire,  and  not 
with  us.     And  we  could  not  match  it,  although  we  gave  her 
pair  of  sister  Lizzie's." 

"My  son,  what  care  I  for  her  shoe?  How  simple  thou  art, 
and  foolish;  according  to  the  thoughts  of  some.  Now  tell 
me,  for  thou  canst  not  lie,  what  has  brought  thee  to  me." 

Being  so  ashamed  and  bashful,  1  was  half-inclined  to  tell  hei 
a  lie,  until  she  said  that  I  could  not  do  it ;  and  then  I  kne  ii^"'  ^ 
that  I  could  not. 

*'I  am  come  to  know,"  I  said,  looking  at  a  rock  the  while-,  -^t 
to  keep  my  voice  from  shaking,  *'  when  I  may  go  to  see  Lormr*g=^^ 
Doone." 

No  more  could  I  say,  though  my  mind  was  charged  to  asl 
fifty  other  questions.     But  although  I   looked  away,  it 
plain  that  I  had  asked  enough.     I  i'elt  that  the  wise  wouu 
gazed  at  me  in  wrath,  as  well  as  sorrow;  and  tlien  I  grew  angr;^ 
that  any  one  should  seem  to  ruake  light  of  Lorna. 

'*John  Ridd,"  said  the  woman,  observing  this  (for  now  J 

faced  her  bravely)^  **of  whom  art  thou   speaking?     Is   it  ^ 
comely  daughter  of  the  men  who  slew  your  father?" 

**I  cannot  tell,  mother.     How  should  I  know?     And  wha^^ 
is  that  to  thee?" 

**It  is  something  to  thy  mother,  John;  and  something  U> 
thyself,  I  trow;  and  nothing  worse  could  befall  thee." 

I  waited  for  her  to  speak  again;  because  she  had  spoken  so 
sadly,  that  it  took  my  breath  away. 

"  John  Ridd,  if  thou  hast  any  vahie  for  thy  body  or  thy  soul, 
thy  mother,  or  thy  father's  name,  have  nought  to  do  with  any 
Boone." 

She  gazed  at  me  in  earnest  so,  and  raised  her  voice  in  say- 
ing it,  until  the  whole  valley,  curving  like  a  great  bell,  echoed 
^'Doone,"  that  it  seemed  to  me  my  heart  was  gone,  for  eveij 
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and  every  thing.     If  it  were  €rod*a  will  for  me  to  have  no 
►re  of  Lorna»  let  a  sign  come  out  of  the  rocks,  and  I  would 
to  believe  it.     But  no  sitrn   came;  and  1   turned  on  the 
)man,  and  longed  that  she  had  been  a  man, 
'*  You  poor  dame,  with  bones  and  blades,  pails  of  water,  and 
or-keys,  what  know  you  about  the  destiny  of  a  maiden  such 
Lorna?     Chill-blain  you  may  treat,  and  bone-shave,  ring- 
►rm.,  and  the  seahlingsj   even  scabby  sheep  may  limp  the 
ter  fur  your  strikings.     John  the  Baj*tist,  and  his  cousins, 
rith  the  wool  and  hyssop,  are  fur  mures,  and  ailing  dogs,  and 
tw\s  that  have  the  jaundice.     Look  at  me  now^  Mother  Mell- 
nm,  am  I  like  a  fool?" 
"That  tljoii  art,  my  son.     Alas  that  it  were  any  other!    Now 
lold  the  end  of  that;  John  Ridd,  mark  the  end  of  it." 

pointed  to  the  castle- roek,  where  npun  a  narrow  shelf, 
:t  us  and  the  coming  stars,  a  bitter  tight  was  raging.     A 
fat  sheep,  with  an  honest  face,  had  elomb  up  very  care- 
dly.  to  browse  on  a  bit  of  juicy  grass^  now  the  dew  of  the 
u\  was  upon  it.     To  him,  from  an  npjjpr  erag,  a  lean  black 
>at  e^me  hurrying,  with  leaps,  and  skirmish  of  the  hortis, 
id  an  angry  noise  in  his  nostrils.     The  goat  hatl  grazed  the 
ie  before,  to  the  utmost  of  liis  liking,  cropping  in  and  out 
ith  jerks,  as  their  manner  is  of  feeding.     Nevertheless  he  fell 
the  sheep,  with  fury  and  great  malice. 

TJie  simple  wether  was  much   inclined  to  retire  from  the 
Lteat,  but  looked  around  in  vain  for  any  way  to  peace  and 
►rt.     His  enemy  stood  Ijetween  him  and  the  last  leap  he 
taken;   there   was  notliiug  left  him  Imt  to  tight,  or   be 
rled  into  the  sea,  live  hundred  feet  below. 
'*  Lie  down,  lie  down !  "  I  shouted  to  him,  as  if  he  were  a  dog; 
I  had  seen  a  battle  like  this  before,  and  knew  that  the  sheep 
no  chance  of  life,  except  from  bis  greater  weight,  and  the 
iculty  of  moving  him. 
t^sLie  down,  lie  down,  John  Ridd!  "  cried  Mother  Melldrum, 
ing  me,  but  without  a  sign  of  smiling. 

rr  sheep  turned,  upon  my  voice,  and  looked  at  me  so 
that  I  could  look  no  longer;  but  ran  M^itb  all  my 
U  to  try  and  save  him  from  the  combat.     He  saw  that  I 
mid  not  be  in  time,  for  t}ie  goat  was  bucking  to  leap  at  him, 
the  good  wether  stooped  his  forehead,  with  the  harm- 
lorns  curling  aside  of  it;  and  tlie  gout  flung  his  heels  up, 
rushed  at  him,  with  quick  sharp  jumps  and  tricks  of  move- 
e.*!,  and  the  points  of  his  long  horns  always  foreniost,  and 
hiA  little  scut  cocked  like  a  gxin-hammer. 
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As  I  ran  up  the  steep  of  the  rock,  I  could  not  see 
were  doing;  but  the  shet^p  must  have  fought  very 
lastj  and  yielded  his  grounil  tinite  slowly,  luid  1  hop 
to  save  him.  But  just  as  my  head  topped  the  platforia 
I  saw  him  flung  from  it  backward,  with  a  sad  low  mdi 
gurgle.  His  body  made  a  vanishing  noise  in  the  ai 
bucket  thrown  down  a  well-shaft,  and  I  could  not  tell 
struck  the  water,  except  by  the  echo  among  the  rocks .  ) 
was  I  with  the  goat  at  t!ie  moment  (being  somewhat! 
breath,  and  unable  to  consider),  that  1  caught  hira  by| 
hind-leg,  before  he  could  torn  from  his  victory,  and  hii^ 
after  the  sheep,  to  learn  how  he  liked  his  o^v^l  compt 
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Althofgh  I  left  the  Denes  at  once,  having  little 
further  fiuestiotis  of  the  wise  woman,  and  being  afraii 
her  house  under  the  "Devil's  Cheese-ring^'   (to 
kindly  invited  mej,  and  although  I  ran  most  part  of  | 
it  was  very  late  tor  farmhouse  time  upon  a  Sunday i 
before  I  was  back  at  Plover's  Barrows.     My  mother 
desire  to  know  all  about  the  matter;  Imt  I  could  not 
it  with  my  respect  so  to  frigliten  her.     Therefore 
sleep  it  off,  keeping  my  own  counsel ;  and  when  that 
no  avail,  1  strove  to  work  it  away,  if  might  be,  by  h^ 
door  labor,  and  weariness  and  gutid  feeding.     Thf 
had  some  effect,  and  helped  to  pass  a  week  or  two, 
pain  of  hand  than  heart  to  me. 

But  wlien  the  weather  changed  in  earnest,  and  the 
gone,  and  tlje  soutlx-west  wind  blew  softly,  and  the  h 
at  jday  with  the  daisies,  it  was  more  than  I  could  d< 
from  tliought  of  Lorna.     For  now  the  fields  were  spl 
growth,  and  tlie  waters  clad  with  sunshine;    and 
shadow,  step  by  step,  wandered  over  the  furzy  clei 
the  sides  of  the  hilly  wood  were  giithered  in  and 
green,  silver-gray,  or  russet  points,  according  to  thi 
manner  of  the  trees  beginning.     And  if  one  stood  b^ 
elm,  with  any  heart  to  look  at  it,  to!  all  the  ground  wi 
with  flakes  (too  small  to  know  their  meaning),  anfl 
sprays  above  were  rasped  and  trembling  with  a  redB< 
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I  stopped  beneath  the  tree,  and  canred  L.  D.  upon  it,  and 
idered  at  the  buds  of  thought  that  seemed  to  swell  mside 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  this,  that  as  no  Lorna  came  to  roe, 
ceept  in  dreams  or  fanej%  a.nd  as  my  life  was  nut  worth  living 
ithout  constant  sign  of  her,  forth  I  must  again  to  find  her, 
say  raure  than  a  man  can  telL  Tiierefore,  without  wait- 
longer  for  the  moving  of  the  sprnig,  dressed  I  was  in  grand 
tire  (so  far  as  I  had  gotten  it),  and  tliinkiug  my  a[>pearance 
>d,  although  with  (hjubts  about  it  (being  forced  to  dress  in 
hay-tallat),  ruuud  the  corner  of  the  wood-stack,  went  I 
very  knowingly  —  for  Lizzie's  eyes  were  wondrous  sharp  —  and 
aus  1  was  sure  of  meeting  none,  who  would  care  or  dai'e  to 
*ak  of  me. 

It  lay  upon  my  conscience  often,  that  I  had  not  made  dear 
inie  secret  to  this  history  j  although  in  all  tilings  I  could 
ist  her,  and  she  loved  me  like  a  lamb.  Many  and  many  a 
le  I  tried,  and  more  than  once  began  tlie  thing;  but  there 
le  a  dryness  in  my  throat,  and  a  knocking  under  tlie  roof  of 
ly  mouth,  and  a  longing  to  put  it  oiT  again,  as  perhaps  might 
the  wisest.  And  then  I  would  renu^mher  too,  that  I  had  no 
Sgkt  to  speak  of  Lurna,  as  if  she  were  cummon  property. 

time  I  lunged  to  take  my  gnu,  and  was  half  resolved  to 
liecause  it  seemed  so  hard  a  thing  to  be  shot  at,  and 
ITC  no  chance  of  shooting;  but  when  I  came  to  remember  the 
Jejmess,  and  the  slippery  nature  of  the  water-slide,  there 
?med  but  little  likelihood  of  keeping  dry  the  powder.  There- 
We  I  was  armed  with  nothing,  but  a  good  stout  holly  staff, 
ioued  well  for  many  a  winter,  in  our  back-kit-^hen  chimney. 
Although  my  heart  was  leaping  high,  with  the  prospect  of 
le  adventure,  and  the  fear  of  meeting  Lorna,  I  could  not 
It  be  gladdened  by  the  softness  of  the  weather,  and  the  wel- 
»e  way  of  every  thing.  There  was  that  power  all  around, 
it  power  and  that  goodness,  which  make  us  come,  as  it  were, 
dde  our  bodily  selves,  to  share  them.  Over,  and  beside  us, 
ithes  the  joy  of  hope  and  promise;  under  foot  are  troubles 
Jt;  in  the  distance,  bowering  newness  tempts  us  ever  for- 
We  rise  into  quick  sense  of  life,  and  spring  through 
)uds  of  mystery. 
And,  in  good  sooth,  I  had  to  spring,  and  no  mystery  about 
•n;  ever  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  rift  leading  into  Doone* 
ble.  For  the  stream  was  rushing  down  in  strength,  and 
^viug  at  every  corner;  a  mort  of  rain  having  fallen  last  night, 
"  no  wind  come  to  wipe  it.     However,  I  reached  the  head 
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ere  dark,  with  more  difficulty  tlian  danger;  and  sat  in  a  place, j 
whicli  comforted  my  hack  and  legs  desirably. 

Hereu]>(>n  1  grew  so  li:ii>i)y,  at  being  on  dry  land  again,  ant 
come  to  look  for  Lorna,  with  pretty  trees  around  me,  that  wh: 
did  [  do  but  fall  asleep  with  the  holl^^stick  iu  front  of  me, 
and  my  best  eoat  sunk  in  a  bed  of  moss,  among  wetness  an( 
wood-sorreL  Jhiyha[)  I  had  not  clone  so,  tior  yet  enjoyed  th* 
spring  so  moch,  if  so  be  I  liad  not  taken  three-parts  of  a  galloi 
of  cider,  at  home  at  Plover's  Barrows,  because  of  the  lowness,| 
and  the  sinking^  ever  since  1  met  Mother  Melhlrum. 

Tliere  was  a  little  runnel,  going  softly  down  beside  me,  fall' 
ing  from  the  up|M^r  rock,  by  tlie  means  of  moss  and  grass,  atj 
if  it  feared  to  make  a  noise,  and  had  a  mother  sleeping.  Now 
and  then  it  seemed  to  stop,  in  fear  of  its  own  dropping,  an<l 
waiting  for  some  orders;  and  the  blades  of  grass  that  straight^ 
ened  to  it  turned  their  jwiuts  a  little  way,  and  offered  their 
allegiance  to  wind  instead  of  water.  Yet,  ]>efore  their  carkled| 
edges  bent  more  than  a  driven  saw,  down  the  water  eamei 
again,  with  hea\^  drops,  and  pats  of  running,  and  brighti 
anger  at  neglect,  ] 

This  was  very  pleasant  to  me,  now  and  then,  to  gaze  ata 
blinking  as  the  water  blinked,  and  falling  Iiaek  to  sleep  again- 
Suddenly  my  sleep  was  broken  liy  a  shade  east  over  me;  be 
tween  me  and  the  low  sunlight,  Lorna  Doone  was  standing 
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^'  Master  Itidd,  arc  you  mad  ?  "  she  said,  and  took  my  bam  _ 
to  move  me.  J 

**Not  mad,  but  half  asleep,"  I  answered,  feigning  not  ti^ 
notice  her,  that  so  she  might  keep  hold  of  me.  [ 

"Come  away,  come  away,  if  you  care  for  life.  The  patrow 
will  be  here  directly.  Be  quick.  Master  Ridd.  let  me  hid:J 
thee."  "  j 

"I  will  not  stir  a  step,"  said  I,  though  being  in  the  greatei* 
fright  that  might  well  be  imagined:  "unless  you  call  ni^ 
Mohn.*'^  J 

"Well,  John,  then —  Master  John  Ridd;  be  quick,  if  jo^ 
have  any  to  care  for  you. "  ^ 

**I  have  many  that  care  for  rae^"  I  said,  just  to  let  hxsti 
know;  "and  I  will  follow  you.  Mistress  Tjorua;  albeit  wittnq 
out  any  hurry,  unless  there  be  |ieril  to  nu>re  than  me."  | 

Without  another  word,  she  led  me,  though  with  many  tixni^ 
glances  towards  the  upper  valley,  to,  and  into,  her  little  l)owe*i 
where  the  inlet  through  the  rock  was.  I  am  almost  sure  thai^ 
I  spoke  before  (thungli  I  cannot  now  go  seek  for  it,  and  a^i 
memory  is  but  a  wora-out  tub)  of  a  certain  deep  and  perilotiii 
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which  I  was  like  to  drawQ  myself,  through  hurry  and 
right  of  hoyhooil.     And  uven  tlien  I  wunderetl  j^eatly.  anrl 
vexed  with  Lorna,  fur  sending  ine  in  that  heedless  manner 
ito  sueli  an  entrance.     But  now  it  was  clear,  that  she  had 
right,  and  the  fault  mine  own  entirely;  for  the  entrance 
pit  was   only  to  be  found  by  seeking  it.     Inside  the 
of  native  stone,  the  plainest  thing  of  all  to  see,  at  any 
rate  by  daylight,  was  the  stairway  hewn  from  ri>ck,  and  lead- 
jag  up  the  mountain,  by  means  of  which  I  had  escaped,  as 
fore  related*     To  the  right  side  of  this  was  the  mouth  of  the 
lit.  still  looking  very  formidable;   though  Li»rna  laughed  at 
llj  fear  of  it,  for  she  drew  her  water  thence.     But  on  tlie  left 
a  narrow  crevice,  very  tlifticult  to  espy,  and  having  a 
!!p  of  gray  ivy  laid,  like  a  slouching  beaver,  over  it.     A 
here  coming  from  the  brightness  of  tlie  outer  air,  with 
res  dazed  by  the  twilight,  would  never  think  of  seeing  this, 
id  following  it  to  its  meaning. 

Lorna  raised  the  screen  for  me,  but  I  had  much  ado  to  pass, 

OQ  iiccount  of  bulk  and  stature.     Instead  of  being  proud  of  my 

sb>  (as  it  seemed  to  me  she  ought  to  be)  Lorna  laughed  so 

juietly,  that  I  was  ready  to  knock  my  head  or  elbows  against 

iiy  thing,  and  say  no  more  about  it.     However,  I  got  through 

last,  without   a  word  of  compliment,  and  broke  into  the 

pleasant  room,  the  lone  retreat  of  Lorna. 

The  chamber  was  of  unhewn  rock,  round,  as  near  as  might 

eighteen  or  twenty  feet  across,,  and  gay  with  rich  variety 

fern,  and  moss,  and  lichen.     The  fern  was  in  its  winter 

ill,  or  coiling  for  the  spring-tide;  but  moss  was  in  abundant 

"»,  some  feathering,  and  some  gobleted,  and  some  with  fringe 

Ted  to  it.     Overhead  there  was  no  ceiling  but  the  sky  itself, 

ted  with  little  clouds  of  Ajtril  whitely  wandering  over  it. 

floor  was  made  of  soft,  low  grass,  mixed  with  moss  and 

imroses;  and  in  a  niche  of  shelter  moved  the  delicate  wood- 

rel.     Here  and  there,  around  the  sides,  were  ''chairs  of 

Ivittg  stone^**  as  some  Latin  writer  says^  whose  name  has  quite 

iped  me;  and  in  the  midst  a  tiny  spring  arose,  with  crya- 

b^ads  in  it,  and  a  soft  voice  as  of  a  laugliing  dream,  and 

iples   like  a  sleeping  babe.     Then,    after  going  round   a 

tie,  with  surprise  of  daylight,  the  water  over  welled  the  edgt, 

softly  went  through  lines  of  light,  to  shadows  and  an 

itold  bourne. 

While  I  was  gazing  at  all  these  things,  with  wonder  and 
sadness,  Lorna  turned  upon  me  lightly  (as  her  manner 
*aa)  and  said, — 
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"  Where  are  the  new-laid  eggs,  Master  Bidd  ?    Or  hatb  blue 

hen  ceased  laying  ?" 

I  dill  not  altogether  like  the  way  In  which  she  said  it,  with 
a  sort  of  a  dialect,  as  if  my  speech  could  he  laughed  at. 

"Here  be  some/'  I  answered,  speaking  as  if  in  spite  of  her. 
"I  would  have  brought  thee  twice  as  mauy,  but  that  I  feared 
to  crush  them  in  the  narrow  ways,  Mistress  Lorna." 

And  so  I  laid  her  out  two  dozen  upon  the  moss  of  the  rock 
ledge,  unwinding  the  wisj)  of  hay  from  each,  a^  it  came  safe 
out  of  my  pocket.  Lorna  hmke*!  with  growing  wonder»  as  L 
added  one  to  one;  and  when  I  had  platted  them  side  by  side, 

and  bidden  her  now  to  tpll  them,  to  my  amazement  what  did 

she  do  but  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears! 

**  What  have  I  done  ? ''  I  asked,  with  shame,  scarce  darings 
even  to  look  at  her,  because  her  gi'ief  was  not  like  Annie's 
a  thing  that  could  be  coaxed  away,  and  left  a  joy  in  going 
**  oh,  what  have  I  done  to  vex  you  so  ?  " 

**It  is  notliing  done  by  you^  Master  Eidd,"  she  answered^, 

veiy  proudly,  as  if  nought  I  did  could  matter;    "it  is  onlw 

sometliing  that  comes  upon  me,  with  the  scent  of  the  pur*-  ^"^ 
true  clover-hay.  Moreover,  you  liave  been  too  kind;  and  ~  M 
am  not  used  to  kindneys.'^  I 

Some  sort   of  awkwardness  was  on  me,  at  her  words  an^^  --*d 
weeping,  as  if  I  would  like  to  say  something,  but  feared 
make  things  worse  perliaps  tJian  they  were  already.     Thei 
fore  I  abstained  frum  speech,  as  I  would    in    my  own  paii 
And  as  it  hai^peuetl,  this  was  the  way  to  make  her  tell 
more  about  it.     Not  that  I  was  curious,  beyond  what   pit^ 
urged  me,  and  the  strange  affairs  around  her;  and  now  I  gaxe- 
upon  the  floor,  lest  I  should  seem  to  watch  her;  but  none 
less  for  that  I  knew  all  that  she  was  doing. 

Lorna  went  a  little  way,  as  if  she  would  not  think  of  m< 
nor  care  for  one  so  careless;  and  all  my  heart  gave  a  Budde 
jump,  to  go  like  a  mad  thing  after  her;  until  she  turned 
her  own  accord,  and  with  a  little  sigh  came  back  to  me.     H^^'J' 
eyes  were  soft  with  trouble's  shadow,  and  tlie  proud  lift  a^^ 
her  neck  was  gone,  and  beauty' 's  vanity  borne  down  by  woman'*^  ^ 
want  of  sustenance. 

"  Master  Ridd,"  she  said  in  the  softest  voice  that  ever  flow«^-** 
between  two  lips,  "  have  I  done  aught  to  offend  you  ?  " 

Hereupon  it  went  hard  with  me,  not  to  catch  her  up  si^^ 
kiss  her,  in  the  manner  in  which  she  was  looking;  only  »"* 
smote  me  suddenly,  that  this  would  be  a  low  advantage  of  h^  ' 
trust  and  helpleasneas.     She  seemed  to  know  what  I  would  t^^ 
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at,  and  to  doubt  very  greatly  about  it,  whether  as  a  child  of 
»M  she  might  permit  the  usage.  All  sorta  of  things  went 
tfirough  my  head,  as  I  made  myself  h>ok  away  from  her,  for 
fear  of  being  tempted  beyond  what  I  could  bear.  And  the 
iipfibot  of  it  was,  that  I  said,  within  my  heart  and  through  it, 
"John  Ridd,  be  on  thy  very  best  manners  with  this  lonely 
maiden." 

Lorna  liked  me  all  the  better  for  my  good  forbearance;  be- 
cause she  did  not  love  me  yet,  and  had  not  thought  about  itj 
at  least  so  far  as  I  knew.     And  though  her  eyes  were  so  beau- 
ms,  so  very  soft  and  kindly,  there  was  (to  my  apprehen- 
bn)  some  great  power  in  tliera,  as  if  she  would  not  have  a 
ting,  unless  her  judgment  leaped  with  it. 
But  now  her  judgnu'nt  leaped  with  me,  because  I  had  be- 
Lved  8o  well;  and  b«nng  of  quick  urgent  nature  —  such  as 
delight  in,  for  the  change  from  mine  own  slowness  —  she, 
•ithout  any  let  or  hindrance,  sitting  over  against  me,  now 
lising  and  now  dropijing  fringe,  over  those  sweet  eyes  that 
rere  the  road-lights  of  her  tongue,  Lorna  told  me  all  about 
rery  thing  I  wished  to  know,  every  little  thing  she  knew, 
[c^pt  indeed  that  point  of  points,  how  Master  Ridd  stood 
^ith  her. 

Although  it  wearied  me  no  whit,  it  might  be  wearisome  for 
folk  who  cannot  look  at  Lorna,  to  hear  the  atory  all  in  speech, 
feiatrtly  as  she  told  it;  therefore  let  me  put  it  shortly,  to  the 
of  my  remembrance. 

ly,  pardon  me,  whosoever  thou  art,  for  seeming  fickle  and 
to  thee;  I  have  tried  to  do  as  first  proposed,  to  tell  the 
tale  in  my  own  words,  as  of  another's  fortune.  But,  lo!  I 
^aa  beset  at  once  with  many  heavy  obstacles,  which  grew  as  I 
»ent  onward,  until  I  kiu'w  not  where  1  was,  and  mingled  past 
aijd  present.  And  two  of  these  difficulties  only  were  enough 
to  stop  me;  the  one  that  I  must  coldly  speak,  witht)ut  the  force 
^^  pity,  the  other  that  I,  off  and  on,  confused  myself  with 
Lorna,  as  might  be  well  expected. 

Therefore  let  her  tell  the  story,  with  her  own  sweet  voice 
*tid  manner;  and  if  ye  find  it  wearisome,  seek  in  yourselves 
the  Weariness. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


LORXA  BEGINS  HER  STORY. 


"I  CANKOT  go  through  all  my  thoughts,  so  aa  to 
clear  to  you,  nor  have  I  ever  dwelt  on  things,  to  shape  a  s 
of  them.  I  know  not  where  the  begiimiug  was,  nor  where 
middle  ought  to  be,  nor  even  Jiow  at  the  present  time  I  : 
or  think,  or  ought  to  think.  If  I  look  for  help  to  those  art 
me,  who  should  tell  me  right  and  wrong  (being  older  and  ii 
wiser),  I  meet  sometimes  with  laughter,  and  at  other  ti 
with  anger. 

*'  There  are  but  two  in  the  world,  who  ever  listen  and  tr 
help  me;  one  of  them  is  my  grandfather,  and  the  other 
man  of  wisdom,  whom  we  call  the  Counsellor.  My  gn 
father,  Sir  Ensor  Doone,  is  very  old  and  harsh  of  mai 
(except  indeed  to  me);,  he  seems  to  know  what  is  right 
wrong,  but  not  to  want  to  think  td"  it.  The  Counsellor, 
the  other  hand»  though  full  of  life  and  subtleties,  treats 
questions  as .  of  play,  and  not  gravely  worth  his  whil 
answer,  unless  he  ean  make  wit  of  them. 

"And  among  the  women,  there  are  none  with  whom  I 
hold  converse,  since  my  Aunt  8abina  died,  who  took  i 
pains  to  teach  me.  She*  was  a  lady  of  high  repute,  and  1 
ways,  and  learning,  but  grieved  and  harassed  more  and  m 
by  the  coarseness,  and  the  violence,  and  the  ignorance,  arc 
her.  In  vain  slie  strove,  from  year  to  year,  to  make 
young  men  hearken,  to  teach  them  what  became  their  bi 
and  give  them  sense  of  honor.  It  was  her  favorite  word,  ] 
thing  I  and  they  called  her  'Old  Aunt  Honor.'  Very  often 
used  to  say,  that  I  was  her  only  comfort,  and  I  am  sure 
was  my  only  one ;  and  when  she  died,  it  was  more  to  me  ! 
if  I  had  lost  a  mother. 

"For  I  have  no  remembrance  now  of  father,  or  of  mot 
although  they  say  that  my  father  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Ensor  Doone,  and  the  bravest,  and  the  best  of  thenu  . 
so  they  call  me  heiress  to  this  little  realm  of  violence;  an 
Borry  sport  sometimes,  I  am  their  Princess,  or  their  Queen 

**Many  people  living  here,  as  I  am  forced  to  do,  would 
haps  be  very  happy,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  be  so.     We  1 
a  beauteous  valley,  sheltered  from   the  cold   of  winter, 
power  of  the  summer  sun,  untroubled  also  by  the  ston 
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mists  that  veil  the  mountains;  Mlthougli  I  must  acknowledge 
that  it  is  apt  to  rain  too  often.  The  grass  moreover  is  so 
Eresh,  and  the  brook  so  bright  and  lively,  and  flowers  of  so 
many  hues  come  after  one  another,  that  no  one  need  be  dull, 
if  only  left  alone  with  them. 

"And  so,  in  the  early  day  perhaps,  when  morninj:^  breathes 

^iroand  me,  and  the  sun  is  going  upward,  and  light  is  playing 

:«ver}^where,  I  am  not  so  far  beside  them  all,  as  to  live  in 

IjWow.     But  when  the  evening  gathers  down,  and  the  sky  is 

}read   with   sadness,  and   the   day  has  spent  itself;  then  a 

md  of  hjnely  trouble  falls,  like  niglit,  upon  me.     I  cannot 

the  things  1  quest  for  of  a  world  beyontl  me;  I  cannot  join 

le  peace,  and  quiet,  of  the  depth  above  mo;  neither  have  I  any 

[pleasure  in  the  brightness  of  tlie  stars. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  something  none  of  them  can  tell 

me  —  what  am  I,  and  why  si^t  here,  and  wlien  shall  I  be  with 

them  ?     I  see  that  you  are  surprised  a  little,  at  this  my  curi- 

lity.     Perhaps   such  questions  never  spring,  in  any  whole- 

[lome  spirit.     But  they  are   in  the  depths  of  mine,  and  I 

[lOimot  be  quit  of  them. 

"Meantime^  all  around  me  is  violence  and  robbery,  coarse 

ffclight  and  savage  pain,  reckless  jokt;  and  hopeless  deatb.     Is 

any  wonder,  that  I  cannot  sink  with  tliese,  that  I  cannot  so 

iTget  my  soul,  as  to  live  the  life  of  brutes,  and  die  the  death 

»ore  horrible,  beca^use  it  dreams  of  waking  ?    There  is  none 

lead  me  forward,  there  is  none  to  teach  me  right;  young  as 

lam,  I  live  beneath  a  eurse  that  lasts  for  ever.'* 

Here  Lorna  broke  down  for  awhile,  and  cried  so  very  pite- 

^sly,  that  doubting  of  my  knf»wledge,  and  my  right  or  power 

comfort,  I  did  my  best  to  hold  my  peace,  and  tried  to  look 

Jry  cheerfnh     Then  thinking  that  might  be  bad  manners,  I 

It  to  wipe  her  eyes  for  her. 

"Master  liidd,"  she  began  again,  "I  am  both  ashamed  and 

fxed,  at  my  own  childish  folly.     But  you,  who  have  a  mother, 

fho  thinks  (you  say)  so  much  of  you,  and  sisters,  and  a  quiet 

Iwinie;  you  cannot  tell  (it  is  not  likely)  what  a  lonely  nature 

.    How  it  leai*8  in  mirth  sometimes,  with  only  hoavf  n  touch* 

it;  and  huw  it  falls  away  desponding,  Avhen  the  dreary 

[•flight  creeps  on. 

'* It  does  not  happen  many  times,  that  I  give  way  like  this; 

Jfe  shame  now  to  do  sn,  wlu-n  I  ought  to  enterfciin  you. 

Jtnetimes  I  am  so  lull  uf  angi'r,  that  I  dare  not  ti-nst  to 

L'cb,  at  things  they  cannot  hide  fro!n  me;  Jind  perhai)3  you 

ild  hvi  much   surprised,  that  reckless  men  would  care  so 

VOL  I.  — 9 
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much  to  elude  ji  young  maiden's  knowledge.  Tbey 
boast  to  Aunt  Sabina  of  pillage,  and  of  cruelty,  on  purpose  tH 
enrage  her;  but  they  never  boast  to  me.  It  even  makes  ml 
smile  sometimf^s,  to  see  how  awkwardly  they  come,  and  offel 
for  temptation  to  me  shining  packets^  half  concealed,  of  ornt 
ments,  and  finery,  of  rings,  or  chains,  or  jewels,  lately  belong 
ing  to  other  people. 

**  But  when  I  try  to  search  the  past,  to  get  a  sense  of  whi 
befell  me,  ere  my  o'^vn  perception  formed;  to  feel  back  for  thi 
lines  of  childliood,  as  a  trace  of  gossamer,  then  I  only  knol 
that  nought  lives  luntjer  than  God  wills  it.  So  may  later  sh 
go  by,  for  we  are  ehildreu  always,  as  the  Counsellor  has  toll 
mo :  BO  may  we,  beyond  the  clouds,  seek  this  infancy  of  life 
and  never  find  its  memory.  j 

**But  I  ani  talking  now  of  things,  which  never  come  aero^ 
me  when  any  work  is  toward.  It  might  liave  been  a  gooj 
thing  for  me,  to  have  liad  a  father  to  beat  these  rovings  out  a 
me ;  or  a  mother  to  make  a  home,  and  teach  me  how  to  maiq 
age  it.  For,  being  left  with  none,  —  I  think;  and  nothiaj 
ever  comes  of  it.  Nothing,  I  mean,  which  I  can  grasp,  ani 
have  with  any  suretj^;  nothing  but  faint  images,  and  woi< 
derment,  and  wandering.  But  often,  when  I  apa  neithc) 
soarchitig  back  into  remembrance,  nor  asking  of  my  parent^ 
but  oecupied  by  trifles,  something  like  a  sign,  or  message,  orj 
token  of  Bomr  meanin^j  seems  to  glance  upon  me.  Whetha 
from  the  rustling  wind,  or  sound  of  distant  music,  or  the  sing 
ing  of  a  bird,  like  the  sun  on  snow,  it  strikes  me  with  a  paij 
of  pleasure,  | 

**  And  often  when  I  wake  at  night,  and  listen  to  the  sileno^ 
or  wander  far  from  people,  in  the  grayuess  of  the  evening,  C| 
stand  and  look  at  quiet  water  having  shadows  over  it,  son| 
vague  image  seems  to  hover  on  the  skirt  of  vision,  ever  chang 
ing  plat?e  and  outline,  ever  flitting  as  I  follow.  This  so  move 
and  hurries  me,  in  the  eagerness  and  longing,  that  straight 
way  aU  my  chance  is  lost;  and  memory,  scared  like  a  will 
bird,  flies.  Or  am  I  as  a  child  perhaps,  chasing  a  flowj 
cageling,  who  among  the  branches  free,  plays  and  peeps  at  th 
offered  cage  (as  a  home  nnt  to  b(>  urged  on  him),  and  means  % 
take  his  time  of  coming,  if  he  comes  at  all? 

"Often  too  I  wonder  at  the  odds  of  fortune,  which  m 
me  (lielpless  as  I  am,  and  fond  of  peace,  and  reading)  tbi 
heiress  of  this  mad  domain,  this  sanctuary  of  unholiness.  I 
is  not  likely  that  I  shall  have  much  power  of  authority  j  axj 
yet  the  Counsellor  creeps  up,  %o  be  my  Lord  of  the  Treasurj^ 
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ind  his  son  aspires  to  my  liand,  as  of  a  Royal  alliance.  Well, 
'honor  among  thieves, '  they  aay,  and  mine  is  the  first  honor: 
aithoTigh  among  decent  folk  perhaps  honesty  is  better. 

"We  shonld  not  be  so  quiet  here,  and  safe  from  interrup- 
tion,  but  that  I  have  begged  one  privilege,  rather  than  com- 
laiided  it.     This  was,  that  the  lower  end,  just  this  narrowing 
the  valley,  where  it  is  most  hard  to  come  at,  might  be 
looked  upon  as  mine,  except  for  purposes  of  guard.     There- 
fore none,  beside  the  sentries,  ever  tresp^iss  on  me  here,  unless 
be  my  grandfather,  or  the  Oounsellur,  or  Carver. 
'^By  your  face,  Master  Ridd,  I  see  that  you  have  heard  of 
rver  Doone.     For  strength,  and  courage,  and  resource,  he 
rs  the  first  repute  among  us,  as  might  well  be  expected 
m  the  son  of  the  Counsellor.     But  he  dilfers  from  his  father, 
being  very  hot  and  savage,  and  (juite  free  from  argument, 
Jlie  Counsellor,  who  is  my  uncle,  gives  his  sou  the  best  advice; 
[«omniending  all  the  virtues,  with  eluipience  and  wisdom;  yet 
self  abstaining  from  them,  accurately  and  impartially. 
"You  must  be  tired  of  tliis  story,  and  the  time  1  take  to 
nk,  and  the  weakness  of  my  telling;  but  my  life  from  day 
to  day  shows  so  little  variance.     .A.moug  the  riders  there  is 
Hone  whose  safe  return  I  watch  for  —  1  mean  none  more  than 
her  —  and  indeed  there  seems  no  risk;  all  are  now  so  feared 
us.     Neither  of  the  old  men  is  there,  whnm  1  can  revere 
or  love  (except  alone  my  grandfather,  wluun  I  love  with  trem- 
bling); neither  of  the  women  any  whom  1  like  tn  <!eii.l  with^ 
ess  it  be  a  little  maiden,  whom  I  saved  from  starving. 
"A  little  Coniish  girl  she  is,  and  shajied  in  western  manner; 
t  so  very  much  less  in  width,  than  if  you  take  her  length- 
iue.     Her  father  seems  to  have  been  a  miner,  a  Coniishman 
she  declares)  of  more  than  average  excellence,  and  better 
XI  any  two  men  to  be  found  in  Devonshire,  or  any  four  in 
laerset.     Very  few  things  can  have  been  beyond  his  x>ow»^r 
jierformance ;  and  yet  he  kft  his  daughter  to  starve  upun  a 
at-rick.     She  does  not  know  how  this  was  done,  and  louks 
n  it  as  a  mystery,  the  meaning  rd'  which  will  some  day  l>e 
ar,  and   redound  to   her  father's   honor.     His   name  was 
izDOn  Carfax,  and  he  came  as  the  captain  of  a  gang,  from  one 
'  the  Cornish  stannaries.     Gwenny  Carfax,  my  young  maid, 
t\\  remembers  how  her  father  was  brought  up  from  Corn- 
Wall.     Her  mother  had  been  buried,  just  a  w<^<'k  or  so,  before; 
d  he  was  sad  about  it,  and  had  been  off  his  wnrk,  and  was 
y  for  another  Job.     Then  people  came  to  him  by  night, 
ttid  said  that  he  must  want  a  change,  and  every  body  lost 
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tlieir  wives,  and  work  was  the  way  to  mend  it.  So  what  with 
grief,  and  over-thought,  and  the  inside  of  a  square  bottle, 
Gwenny  says  they  brouglit  liiiu  off,  to  becoine  a  mighty  cap- 
tain, and  (dioose  the  country  round.  The  last  she  saw  of  him 
was  this,  that  he  went  down  a  laiider  somewhere  on  the  wilds 
of  ExniQory  leaving  her  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  his  travel- 
ling-hat to  3ee  to.  And  from  that  day  to  tliis,  he  never  came 
above  the  ground  again ;  so  far  as  we  can  hear  of, 

"But  CJwenny,  holding  to  his  hat,  and  having  eaten  the 
bread  and  tdieese  (when  he  came  no  more  to  help  her),  dwelt 
three  days  near  the  mouth  of  the  hole;  and  then  it  was  closed 
over,  the  while  that  she  was  sleeping-  With  weakness,  and 
with  want  of  food,  she  lost  herself  distressfully,  and  went 
away,  for  niilea  or  more,  and  lay  upon  a  peat-rickj  to  die 
before  the  ravens. 

*'  That  very  day,  I  chauced  to  return  from  Aunt  Sabina'fl 
dying  jdace;  for  she  would  not  die  in  Glen  Doone,  she  said, 
lest  the  angeis  feared  to  come  for  her;  and  so  she  was  taken 
to  a  cottage  in  a  lonely  valley.  I  was  allowed  to  visit  her,  for 
even  we  durst  not  refuse  the  wii^hes  uf  the  dying;  and  if  ft 
priest  liad  been  desired,  we  tihould  have  made  bold  with  him. 
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of  liers,  and  they  know  their  own  business  best.     By  this  way 

of  regarding  men,  she  has  won  upon  our  ri<1ers,  so  tiiat  she  is 

Alinnst  iree  from  all  control  of  place  and  season^  and  is  allowed 

'Ii0|)as3  where  none  even  of  the  youths  may  go.     Being  so  wnde, 

toci  short,  and  flat,  she  has  none  to  pay  her  comf>liments;  and, 

iTPre  there  any,  she  would  seorn  them^  as  not  being  Cornish 

;»if^n.     Sometimes    she    wanders   far,    by   moonlight,    on   the 

Jjnrxjrs,  and  up  the   rivers,  to  give  her  father  (as  she  says) 

Mtootber  chance  of  finding  her;  and  she  comes  back,  not  a  whit 

Wefeatedi  or  discouraged,  but  confident  that  he  is  only  wait- 

[iDg  for  the  proi>er  time.  _ 

Herein  she  sets  me  good  example  of  a  patience  and  con- 

itnient,  hard  for  me  to  imitate.     Oftentimes,  1  am  so  vexed 

things   I  cannot  meddle  with,  yet  eannot  keep  away  from 

ie,  that  r  am  at  the  point  of  fiying  from  this  dreadful  valh*y, 

d  risking  all  that  c>an  betide  mo^  in  tlie  uoknoTSTi  outer  world. 

tif  it  were  not  f<jr  my  grandfather,  I  would  have  done  so  long 

i;  but  I  cannot   bear  that  he   should  die,  with  no  gentle 

id  to  comfort  him;  and  1  fear  to  think  of  the  conflict,  that 

lust  ensue  for  the  government,  if  there  lie  a  disputed  succession. 

Ah  me  I     We  are  to  l)e  pitied  greatlVi   rather  than  con- 

[4emned,  by  people  whosfi  things  we  have  taken  from  them;  for 

bvp  reatl,  and  seem  almost  to  understand  about  it,  that  tliere 

places  on  tlie  earth  where  gentle  peace,  and  love  of  hnme, 

ilkunwledgeof  one's  neighbors,  prevail,  andare,  witli  reason, 

[^looked  for  as  the  usual  state  of  things.     There  honest  folk  may 

tt)  work,  in  the  glory  of  the  sunrise,  with  hojie  of  coming 

Jine  again,  quite  safe  in  the  rpiiet  evening,  and  finding  all 

'ir  children}  and  even  in  the  darkness,  they  have  no  fear  of 

ria^  rlowii,  and  dropping  oif  to  slumber,  and  hearken  to  tlie 

iuil  at  night,  not  as  to  an  enemy  trying  to  find  entrance,  but 

drienfl,  who  comes  to  tell  the  value  of  their  t^omfort. 

Of  all  this  golden  ease  I  hear,  but  never  saw  the  like  of  it; 

toll,  haply,    I  shall   never  do  so,  being  born  to  turbulence. 

"->iice,  iQd^*ed,  I  had  the  offer  of  escape,  and  kinsman's  aid*  and 

'"s'li  place  in  the  gay,  briglit  world;  and  yet  I  was  not  tempted 

'  I!!  ii,  or,  at  least,  dared  not  to  trust  it.     And  it  ended  verv^ 

tly,  so  dreadfully,  that  I  even  slirink  from  tfdlingyou  about 

•i  for  that  one  terror  changed  my  life,  in  a  mom»^nt,  at  a  blow, 

im  childhood,  and  from  thoughts  of  play,  and  commune  with 

flowers  and  trees,  to  a  sense  of  death  and  darkupss  and  a 

ivy  weight  of  earth,     lie  content  now,   Master  Ridd;  ask 

nothing  more  about  it,  so  your  sleep  be  sounder*" 

Bal  I,  Jabn  Kidd,  being  young  and  i-ash,  and  very  fond  of 
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hearing  things  to  make  my  blood  to  tingle,  had  no  more  of 
inatiners  tljau  to  urge  poor  Lorua  onward  j  hoping,  perkapsj  in 
depth  of  heart,  that  she  might  have  to  hold  bj  me,  when  tha 
worst  came  to  the  worst  of  it.    Therefore  she  went  on  again* 
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"  Tt  13  scarce  a  twelvemonth  yet,  although  it  seems  ten  years 
agone,  since  I  blew  the  downj  globe,  tn  learn  the  time  of  day, 
or  set  beneath  my  ehin  the  veinings  of  the  varnished  buttercup, 
or  fired  the  foxglove  eannonadej  or  made  a  captive  of  myself 
with  dandelion  fetters;  for  then  1  had  not  very  much  to  trouble 
me  in  eainc.st,  Imt  went  about,  romancing  gravelj'',  playing  at 
bo-peep  with  fear,  making  for  myself  strong  hej-oes,  of  gray 
rock  or  fir-tree,  adding  to  my  uwn  importance,  as  the  childrea 
love  to  do. 

**  As  yet  I  had  not  truly  learned  the  evil  of  our  living^  the 
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to  it,  because  of  the  old  saying  that  if  it  rained  then,  rain  will 
'  '  oil  forty  days  thereaftt^r,  I  had  been  long  by  the  water- 
lide,  at  thia  lower  end  of  the  valley,  plaiting  a  little  crown  of 
'oodbine  erocke.ted  with  sjjrigs  of  heath, —  to  please  my  grand- 
Tather,  who  likes  to  see  me  gay  at  snpper*tiuie.  Being  proud 
>f  my  tiara,  which  had  cost  some  trouble,  I  set  it  on  my  head 
once,  to  save  the  chance  of  crushing,  and  carrying  my  gray 
it,  ventured  by  a  patli  not  often  trod.  For  1  must  be  home 
the  supper-time,  or  grandfather  would  be  exceeding  wroth; 
id  the  worst  of  his  anger  is,  that  he  never  condescends  to 
low  it. 

Therefore  instead  of  the  open  mead,  or  the  windings  of  the 

iver,  I  made  short  cut  through  the  ash-trees  covert,  which  lies 

the  middle  of  our  vale,  with  the  water  skirting,  or  cleaving 

You  have  never  been  up  so  far  as  that — ^at  least  to  the 

'St  of  my  knowledge  —  but  you  see  it,  like  a  long  gray  spot, 

rom  the  top  of  the  cliffs  above  us.      Here  1  was  not  likely  to 

leet  any  of  our  people;  Va'cause  the  young  ones  are  afraid  of 

•me  ancient  tale  about  it,  and  tlie  old  ones  have  no  love  of 

rees,  where  gunshots  are  uncertain. 

"It  was  more  almost  than  dusk,  down  below  the  tree-leaves; 

id  I  was  eager  to  go  through,  and  be  again  beyond  it.     For 

le  gray  dark  hung  around  me,  scarcely  showing  shadow;  and 

^the  Httle  light  that  glimmered  seeuied  to  come  up  from  the 

ground.     For  the  earth  was  strown  with  the  winter-spread,  and 

coil,  of  last  year's  foliage,  tlie  lichened  claws  of  chalky  twigs, 

und  the  numberless  decay  which  gives  a  light  in  its  decaying. 

1,  for  my  part,  hastened  shyly,  ready  to  draw  back,  and  vmi, 

ftom  hare,  or  rabbit,  or  small  tiold-mouse. 

"At  a  sudden  turn  of  the  narrow  path,  where  it  stooped  again 
to  the  river,  a  man  leaped  out  from  l)eliind  a  tree,  and  stopped 
lie,  and  seized  hold  of  me,  I  tried  to  shriek,  but  my  voice 
^  still;  and  I  could  only  hear  my  heart. 

"•Xow,  Cousin  1/orna,  my  good  cousin,'  he  said,  with  ease, 
Juid  calmness;  *your  voice  is  very  sweet,  no  doubt,  from  all 
that  I  can  see  of  you.     But  I  pray  you  keep  it  still,  unless 
would  give  to  dusty  death  your  very  best  cousin,  and  trusty 
1ian,  Alan  Brandir  of  Loch  Awe.' 
'•You  ray  guardian! '  I  said,  for  the  idea  was  too  ludicrous; 
"  ludicrous  things  always  strike  me  first,  through  some  fault 
}^  uatnre. 

I  have  in  truth  that  honor,  madam,'  he  answered  with  a 
Jping  bow;  'unless  I  err  in  taking  you  for  Mistress  Lorna 
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"*Y<)U  have  not  mistaken  me.     My  namo  is  Lorna  Doone.' 

"He  Inoked  at  ine  with  gravity,  and  was  in(.'liiied  to  make 
some  claim  to  closer  consideration,  upon  the  score  of  kinship; 
but  I  shrank  back,  and  only  said,  *Yes,  my  name  is  Lorn^ 
Doone.' 

***TIien  I  am  jour  faithful  guardian,  Alan  Brandir  of  Loch 
Awe;  called  Lord  Alan  Brandir,  sun  of  a  worthy  peer  of  Scot- 
land.    Now  will  you  eonlide  in  me?' 

"*I  confide  in  you!  '  I  cried,  looking  at  him  with  amazement; 
*  why  you  are  not  older  than  I  am ! ' 

*'  *  Yes  I  am,  three  years  at  least.  You,  my  ward,  are  not 
sixteen.  I,  your  worshipful  guardian,  am  almost  nineteen 
years  of  age !  * 

*'Upon  hearing  this  I  looked  at  him,  for  that  seemed  then  a 
venerable  age;  but  the  more  I  luoked,  the  more  I  doubted, 
althougli  he  was  dressed  quite  like  a  man.  He  led  me^  in  a 
courtly  manner,  stepping  at  his  tallest,  to  an  open  place  beside 
the  water;  where  the  light  came  as  in  channel,  and  was  made 
the  most  of  by  glancing  waves,  and  fair  white  stones. 

*'*Now  am  I  to  your  liking,  cousin? '  he  asked,  when  I  had 
gazed  at  him,  until  I  was  almost  ashamed,  except  at  such  a 
stripling.  'Does  my  Cousin  Lorna  judge  kindly  of  her  guar* 
dian,  and  her  nearest  kinsman?  In  a  word,  is  our  admiration 
mutual?' 

*' 'Truly  I  know  not,'  I  said;  'but  yuu  seem  good-natured, 
and  to  have  no  liarm  in  you.     Du  they  trust  yuu  with  a  sword? 

^*For  in  my  usage  among  men  of  stature,  and  strong  pres- 
ence, this  pretty  youth,  so  trieked  and  slender,  seemed  nothing 
but  a  doll  to  me.  Altliougli  he  scared  rae  in  tlie  wood,  now 
that  I  saw  him  in  godd  twilight^  lo!  he  was  but  little  gretiter 
than  my  little  self;  and  so  tasselled,  and  so  ruttled  with  a  mint 
of  bravery,  and  a  green  coat  barred  with  red,  and  a  slim  swonl 
hanging  under  him,  it  was  the  utmost  I  could  do,  to  look  at 
him  half-gravely. 

*'*1  fear  that  ray  presence  hath  scarce  enough  of  ferocity 
about  it,-  he  gave  a  jerk  to  his  sword  as  he  spoke,  and  clanked 
it  on  the  brook-stones;  'yet  do  I  assure  you,  cousin,  that  I  Am 
not  without  some  prowess;  and  many  a  master  of  defence  hath 
this  good  sword  i»f  mine  disarmed*  Now  if  the  boldest,  and 
biggest  robber  in  all  this  charming  valley,  durst  so  much  ms 
breathe  the  scent  of  that  flower  enional,  which  doth  not  adorn 
but  is  adorned  '  —  here  he  talked  some  nonsense  —  *I  would 
cleave  him,  from  head  to  foot,  ere  ever  he  could  fly  or  cry.' 

***Hush!'  I  said;  *talk  not  so  loudly,  or  thou  maycet  havB 
to  do  both,  thyself  J  and  do  them  both  in  vain,' 
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For  he  was  quite  forgetting  now,  in  hia  bravery  lief  ore  me, 
'here  he  stood,  ami  with  whom  he  spoki*,  and  huw  tlio  summer 
fligbtning  slione,  aljove  tlie  liills,  ami  down  tht^  ludhnv.  And 
as  I  gazed  on  this  slight  lair  youth,  ^dearly  one  of  high  birth 
and  breeding  (alljeit  uver-buastful)^  a  eliill  of  fear  crept  over 
rjne;  because  he  had  no  strength  or  substance,  and  would  be  no 
[more  than  a  pin-cushion,  before  the  great  swords  of  the  Doones, 
*I  pray  you  be  not  vexed  with  me, '  he  answered  in  a  softer 
'voice;  *for  I  have  travelled  far  and  sorely,  for  the  sake  of  see- 
ing you,  I  know  right  well  among  whom  I  am,  and  that  their 
hospitality  is  more  of  the  knife  than  the  salt-stand.  Never- 
theless I  am  safe  enough,  for  my  foot  is  the  fleetest  in  Scot- 
lajid;  and  what  are  such  hills  as  these  to  me?  Tush!  I  have 
(seen  some  border  forays,  among  wilder  spirits,  and  craftier 
;inen  than  these  be.     Once  I  mind  some  years  agone,  when  I 

"was  quite  a  stripling  lad,' 

*'* Worshipful  guardian,  *  1  said,  'there  is  no  time  now  for 
history.  I  f  thou  art  in  no  haste,  I  am,  and  cannot  stay  here 
idling.  Only  tell  me,  how  I  am  akin  and  under  wardship  to 
jthee,  and  what  purpose  brings  thee  Ijere.' 

•*  *In  order,  ouusin  —  all  things  in  order,  »-ven  with  fair  ladies. 
It,  I  am  thy  uncle's  son,  my  father  is  thy  mother's  brother, 
or  at  least  thy  granduujther's, —  unless  1  am  deceived  in  that 
which  I  have  guessed,  and  no  other  man.  Ft>r  my  father,  being 
a  leading  lord  in  the  councils  of  King  Cliarles  the  Second, 
^appointed  me  to  learn  the  law;  not  for  my  livelihood,  thank 
God,  but  because  he  felt  the  lack  of  it  in  a#airs  of  state.  But 
first,  your  leave,  young  Mistress  Lorna;  1  cannot  lay  down 
[legal  maxims,  without  aid  of  smoke.' 

"  He  leaned  against  a  wiIlow*tree,  and  drawing  from  a  gilded 
|lx>x  a  little  dark  thing  like  a  stick,  placed  it  between  his  lips, 
rand  then  striking  a  flint  on  steel,  made  lire,  and  caught  it  uj>on 
►touchwood.  With  this  he  kindled  the  tip  of  the  stick,  until  it 
glowed  with  a  ring  of  red,  and  then  he  breathed  forth  curls  of 
Bmoke,  blue,  and  smelling  on  the  air,  like  spice.  I  had  never 
this  done  before,  though  acquainted  with  tobaccu-pipesj 
it  made  me  laugh,  until  I  thought  of  the  peril  that  must 
iFbllow  it. 

"* Cousin,  have  no  fear/  he  said;  *this  makes  me  all  the 
safer:  they  will  take  me  for  a  glow-worm,  and  tliee  for  the 
flower  it  shines  upon.  But  to  return  —  of  law  1  learned,  as  you 
may  suppose,  but  little;  although  I  have  capacities.  But  the 
thing  was  far  too  dull  for  me.  All  I  care  for  is  adventure, 
kOTing  chance,  and  hot  encounter  j   therefore  all  of  law  I 
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Ipiinird,  was  liow  to  livt^  without  it.  Nevertheless*  for  nnnise 
mentis  sake,  as  1  must  needs  he.  at  my  desk  an  hour  or  bu  iu 
the  afternoon,  I  took  to  tho  sportiiij^  f>ranch  of  the  law,  the 
pitfalls,  and  the  anibusctides ;  and  of  all  the  traps  to  be  laid 
therein,  pedigrees  are  the  rarest.  There  is  scarce  a  man  worth 
a  cross  of  butter,  but  what  you  may  find  a  hole  in  bis  shield, 
within  four  generations.  And  so  1  struck  our  own  escutcheon, 
and  it  sounded  hollow.  There  is  a  [>oint  —  but  heed  not  that; 
enougli  tliat  being  curious  now,  1  followed  up  tbe  quarry,  and  I 
am  come  to  this  at  last  —  we,  even  we,  tbe  lords  of  Loch  Awe, 
liave  an  outlaw  for  our  cousin ;  and  I  would  we  had  more,  if  they 
be  like  you.' 

"*Sir/  I  answered,  being  amused  by  his  manner,  which  was 
new  to  me  (for  the  Doones  are  much  in  earnest),  ^surely  you 
count  it  no  disgrace,  to  be  of  kin  to  Sir  Ensor  Dooue,  and  all 
his  honest  family!  ^ 

'**If  it  be  so,  it  is  in  truth  the  very  highest  bonor,  and  would 
heal  ten  holes  in  our  escutcheon.  What  nol^le  family,  but 
springs  from  a  captain  lunong  ]-obl>ers?  Trade  alone  can  spoil 
our  blood;  robbery  jairitiea  it.  The  robbery  of  one  age  is  the 
chivalry  of  the  next.  We  may  start  anew,  and  vie  with  even 
the  nobility  of  Fiunce,  if  we  can  once  enrol  but  half  the  Dooues 
upon  our  lineage.' 

*''!  like  not  to  hear  you  speak  of  the  Doones,  as  if  they  were 
no  more  than  tliat^'  I  exclaimed,  being  now  unreasonable;  *but 
will  you  tell  we,  once  for  ally  sii*,  bow  you  are  my  guardian?' 

"*  That  i  will  do.  You  are  my  ward,  because  you  were  xay 
father's  ward,  under  the  Scottish  law;  and  now  my  father 
being  so  deaf,  1  have  succeeded  to  that  right  —  at  least  in  my 
own  opinion — under  which  claim  I  arn  here,  to  neglect  my 
trust  no  longer,  but  to  lead  you  away  from  scenes  and  deeds, 
which  (though  of  good  repute  and  comely)  are  not  tbe  best  for 
young  gentlewomen.  There,  spoke  I  not  like  a  guardian? 
After  that  can  you  mistrust  me? ' 

***But/  said  1,  *good  cousin  Alan  (if  I  may  so  call  you),  it 
is  not  meet  for  young  gentlewomen*  to  go  away  with  young^ 
gentlemen,  though  fifty  times  their  guardians.  But  if  yoa 
will  oidy  come  with  me,  and  explain  your  tale  to  my  grand- 
father, he  will  listen  to  you  quietly,  and  take  no  advantage  of 
you.* 

*'*!  thank  you  much,  kind  Mistress  Lorna,  to  lead  the  goos9 
into  the  fox's  den!  But,  setting  by  all  thought  of  danger,  I 
have  other  reasons  agjiinst  it.  Now,  corae  with  your  faithful 
guardian,  cliild.     I  will  pledge  my  honor  against  all  liarm. 
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id  to  bear  you  safe  to  London.     By  the  law  of  the  rejilm,  I 
now  entitled  to  the  custody  of  your  fair  person,  and  of  al' 
mr  chattels.' 

"*^But,  sir,  all  that  you  have  learned  of  law,  is  how  to  live 
ithout  it.' 

*'  *  Fairly  met^  fair  cousin  mine !  Your  wit  will  do  me  credit, 
tier  a  little  sliarpening.  And  there  is  nune  to  do  that  better 
than  your  aunt,  my  mother,  Altlunigb  she  knows  nut  of  my 
^woming,  she  is  lunging  to  receive  yuvu  Come;  and  in  a  few 
Hlionths'  time,  you  sliall  set  tlie  mode  at  Court,  instead  of  pin- 
^K^  here,  and  weaving  eurun;ils  of  daisies.' 
^B '*  I  turned  aside,  and  thought  a  little.  Altliougli  he  seemed 
Hk  light  of  mind,  and  gay  in  dress  and  mrtnner,  I  euuhl  nut 
Ipouht his  honesty;  and  saw,  bem^'ith  his  jiumty  air,  true  mettU*, 
^tnd  ripe  bravery.  Scarce  had  1  thuught  of  his  project  twice, 
until  he  spoke  of  my  aunt,  his  mother;  but  thtm  the  form  of 
my  dearest  friend,  my  sweet  aunt  Sabiiia,  seemed  to  come,  and 
bid  me  listen;  for  tins  w^is  what  she  had  ]>rayed  for.  More- 
^«ver  I  felt  (though  not  as  now)  tliEtt  Doune  (ilen  was  no  pla^^e 
")r  me,  or  any  proml  young  maiden.  Jhit  while  I  tliought,  tlie 
^y»?llf»w  lightning  spread  behind  a  bulk  uf  clouds,  three  times 
ere  the  Hash  vviiS  done,  far  off,  and  void  of  thunder;  and  from 
X\w  pile  of  cloud  l>t^fore  it,  cut  as  froni  bhick  paper,  and  lit  tu 
depths  of  blackness  l)y  the  blaze  behind  it,  ii  form  as  of  an  aged 
KiJin,  sitting  in  a  chair,  loose-mantled,  seemed  to  lift  a  hand, 
and  warn. 

"This  minded  me  of  my  grandfather,  and  all  tlie  care  I  owed 
Mm.  Moreover,  now  the  storm  was  risings  and  1  began  to 
grow  afraid;  for  of  all  things  awful  tu  mt^,  thunder  is  tlie 
dreaclfiilest.  It  doth  so  growl,  like  a  lion  coming;  and  then 
8<i  roll,  and  roar,  and  rumble,  out  of  a  thickening  darkness; 
tWi  crack  like  the  last  trump  o%'erhead,  through  cloven  air 
*M  terror;  that  all  my  heart  lies  low  and  quivers,  like  a  weed 
J^iflruter.  T  listened  now  fur  tlie  distant  rolling  of  the  great 
"lark  storm,  and  heard  it,  and  was  hurried  by  it.     But  the 

Jouth  l>efore  n\e  waved  his  rulled  tobacco  at  it,  and  drawled  in 
i*  daintiest  tone  and  manner, — 

'**  The  sky  is  having  a  smoke,  1  see,  and  dro|>ping  sparks, 
^^d  gnmibling.  I  should  have  thought  these  Exmooc  hills 
*oo small  to  gather  thunder.' 

***l  cannot  go,  I  will  not  go  with  you,  Lord  Alan  Brandir, ' 
*  ansMrered,  being  vexed  a  little  by  those  words  of  his.  'You 
JJ^  i^>t  grave  enough  for  me,  you  are  not  old  enough  for  me, 
%  Aimt  Habina  would  not  have  wished  it;  nor  wouki  1  leave 
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my  gruudfather,  witliout  his  full  permission,  I  thank  jox\ 
mucli  fur  coming,  sirj  but  be  gune  ut.  once  by  the  way  you 
canie;  and  pray  liow  did  you  come,  sir?  ' 

"'Fair  cousin,  you  will  grieve  for  this;  you  will  mourn, 
when  you  cannot  mend  it.  I  would  my  mother  had  been  here; 
soon  would  she  have  persuaded  you.  And  yet/  he  added,  with 
the  smile  of  his  accustomed  gaiety,  *it  would  have  been  an  unco 
thing,  as  we  say  in  Scothmd,  for  htn'  ladyship  to  have  waited 
upon  you,  as  her  graceless  sun  has  done,  and  liopes  to  do  again 
ere  long,  Down  tlie  cliffs  I  canie;  and  up  them  I  must  make 
way  back  again.  Xow  adieu,  fair  cousin  Lorna,  I  see  you  are 
in  haste  to-night;  but  I  am  right  proud  of  my  guardianship. 
Give  me  Just  one  flower  for  token  '  —  here  he  kissed  his  hand 
to  me,  and  I  threw  lum  a  truss  of  woodbine  —  'adieu,  fair 
cousin,  trust  me  well,  I  will  soon  be  here  again.* 

"'That  thou  never  shalt,  sir,'  cried  a  voice  as  loud  as  a 
ciilverin;  and  Carver  Boone  hati  Alan  Ikandir,  as  a  spider 
hath  a  fl>'.  The  boy  ma<le  a  little  shriek  at  first,  with  the  sud- 
den shock  and  the  terror;  then  he  looked,  niethought,  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  set  his  face  to  fight  for  it.  Very  bi-avely  he 
strove,  and  struggled,  to  free  one  arm,  aud  to  grasp  his  sword; 
but  as  well  might  an  infant  buried  alive  attempt  to  lift  his 
gravestone.  Carver  Doone,  with  his  great  arms  wrapped 
around  the  slim  gay  body,  smiled  (as  I  saw  by  the  fl;ish  from 
heaven)  at  the  poor  young  face  turned  uji  to  him;  then  ^as  a 
nurse  bears  oif  a  oliild,  who  is  loth  to  go  to  bed)  he  lifted  the 
youth  from  his  feet,  and  bore  him  away  into  the  darkness. 

'*  I  was  young  tlien*  1  am  ohler  nuw :  older  by  ten  years, 
in  thought,  although  it  is  not  a  twelvemonth  since*  If  that 
black  deed  were  done  again,  I  could  follow,  ami  i-ould  combat 
it,  c<»vdd  throw  weak  arms  on  the  murderer,  and  strive  to  be 
murdered  also.  I  am  now  at  home  with  violence;  and  no  dark 
death  surprises  me. 

''But,  being  as  I  was  that  night,  the  horror  overcame  me. 
The  crash  of  thunder  overhead,  the  last  despairing  look,  the 
death-piece  framed  with  blaze  of  liglttning — my  young  heart 
wiis  so  affrighted,  that  1  could  not  gasp.  My  breath  went  froai 
me,  and  I  knew  not  where  I  was,  or  who,  or  what.  Only  that 
1  lay,  and  cowered,  under  great  trees  full  of  thunder;  and  could 
neither  count,  nor  moan,  nor  have  my  feet  to  help  me. 

**  Yet  heark fining,  as  a  coward  docs,  thrr nigh  the  wailing  of 
the  wind,  and  echo  of  far  noises,  I  heard  a  sharp  sound  as  of 
iron,  ami  a  fall  iif  heavy  wood.  No  unmanly  shriek  came  with 
it,  neither  cry  for  mercy.  Carver  Doone  knows  what  it  wasi 
and  so  did  Alan  Brandir," 
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flere  Lorna  Doone  could  tell  no  more,  being  overcome  ^^  ith 
ipitig.  Unly  through  her  tears  she  whispered,  as  a  thiog 
ba<i  to  tell,  that  she  had  seen  that  gimit  Carver,  in  a  lew 
lys  alterwards,  smoking  a  little  round  brown  Btick,  like  those 
her  poor  cousin.  I  could  nut  press  her  any  more  with  ques- 
ions,  or  for  clearness;  altliough  I  lony;ed  very  inueli  U)  know, 
^#bether  she  had  spoken  of  it,  to  lier  gnindfatlier,  or  the  Coim- 
»ellor.  But  she  was  now  in  such  condition,  both  of  mind  and 
jody,  from  the  force  of  her  own  fear  multiplied  by  telling  it, 
Jhat  I  did  nothing  more  than  coax  her,  at  a  distance  humbly; 
and  so  that  she  could  see  that  some  one  was  at  least  afraid  of 
iier.  This  (although  I  knew  not  women  in  those  days,  as  now 
\  do,  and  never  shall  know  much  of  it),  tliis,  I  say,  so  brought 
her  round,  tliat  all  her  fear  was  now  for  me,  and  how  to  get  me 
ifely  off,  without  mischance  to  any  one.  And  sooth  to  say, 
spite  of  longing  just  to  see  if  Master  Carver  could  have 
?rved  me  such  a  trick  —  as  it  grew  towards  the  dusk,  I  was  not 
pleased  to  be  there;  for  it  seemed  a  lawless  place,  and 
of  Loriia's  fright  stayed  with  me,  as  I  talked  it  away 
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ArTER  hearing  that  tale  from  Lonux,  I  went  home  in  sorry 

lirits,  having  ailded  fpar  for  her,  and  misery  about  her,  to  all 

ly  other  ailments.     And  was   it  not  quite  certain  now,  that 

the  being  owued  full  cousin  to  a  [>eer  and  lord   of  Scotland 

(although  he  was  a  dead  one),  must  have  naught  to  do  with 

me*  a  yeoman's  son,  and  bound  to  be  the  father  of  more  yeo* 

len?     I   had  been  sorry,  when  first  I  heard  about  that  poor 

foung  popinjay,  and  would  gladly  have  fought  hard  for  him: 

>nt  now  it  struck  me  that  after  all  he  had  no  right  to  be  there, 

[prowling  (as  it  were)  for  Lorna,  without  any  invitation:  and 

*>^  farjners  love  not  trespass.     Still,  if  I  had  seen  the  thing, 

I  must  have  tried  to  save  him. 

Moreover,   I   was   greatly  vexed  with  my  owti  hesitation, 

Btapidity,  or  shyness,  ur  whatever  else  it  was,  which  had  held 

'lue  back  from  saying,  ere  she  told  Iter  story,  what  was  in  my 

beart  to  say,  videlicet,  that  I  must  die  unless  she  let  me  love 

W,    Not  that  I  was  fool  enough   to  think  that  she  would 
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answer  me  according  to  iiiy  likinj^,  or  begin  to  care  about  me 
for  a  long  time  yetj  if  indeed  she  ever  should,  which  1  harfWy 
rlared  to  hope.  But  that  I  h^'id  heard  from  men  more  skilful 
in  the  nuitter,  that  it  is  wise  to  be  in  time,  that  so  the  maids 
may  begin  to  tliiok,  wlien  tliey  know  that  they  are  thought  of. 
And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  bitter  fears,  on  account  of  her 
wondrous  beauty,  lest  some  vouulj  fellow  of  higher  birth,  and 
finer  ]Kirt,s,  and  tini^sh,  might  steal  in  l>efore  poor  me,  and  cut 
me  out  altogether.  Thinking  ol'  which,  I  used  to  double  my 
great  fist,  without  knowing  it,  and  kee]i  it  in  my  jxH^ket  ready. 

But  the  worst  of  all  \vxh  this,  that  in  my  great  dismay  and 
anguish  to  see  Lorna  weeping  so,  I  had  [jrotinsed  not  to  cause 
her  any  further  trouble  from  anxiety  and  fear  of  harm.  And 
this,  being  brought  to  practice,  meant  that  I  was  not  to  show 
myself  within  tlie  precincts  of  Glen  Doone,  for  at  least  another 
month.  Unless  indeed  (as  I  contrived  to  edge  into  the  agree- 
ment) anything  shrndd  happen  to  increase  her  present  trouble 
and  every  <lay's  uneasiness.  In  tliat  ease,  she  was  to  throw*  a 
dark  numth*,  or  <H>vering  of  some  sort,  over  a  large  white  stone, 
which  huug  within  the  entrance  to  her  retreat  —  I  mean  the 
outer  entrance — and  which,  though  unseen  from  the  valley 
itself,  was  (as  1  had  observed)  conspicuous  from  the  height 
where  1  stood  with  Uncle  Reuben. 

Now  coming  liome  so  sad  and  weary,  yet  trying  to  console 
myself  with  the  thought  that  love  o'erleapeth  rank,  and  mii^t 
atill  be  lord  of  all,  1  found  a  shameful  thing  going  on,  which 
made  me  very  angry.  Fur  it  needs  must  hapf>en  that  young 
Marwood  de  Whiehehalse,  only  son  of  the  Baron,  riding  home 
tliat  very  evening,  from  chasing  of  the  Exnioor  bustardsj  with 
his  hounds  and  serving-men,  sliould  take  the  sliortcut  through 
our  farm-yard,  and  being  dry  from  his  exercise,  should  come 
and  ask  for  drink.  And  it  needs  must  happen  also  that  tliere 
should  be  none  to  give  it  tu  him  but  my  sister  Annie.  I  more 
than  suspect  that  he  had  heard  some  report  of  our  Annie's 
comeliness,  and  hatl  a  mind  to  satisfy  himself  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Now,  as  he  took  the  large  ox-horn  of  our  quarantine- 
apple  cider  (which  we  always  keeji  apart  from  the  rest,  being 
too  good  except  for  the  i|uality),  he  let  his  fingers  dwell  on 
Aunie*s,  by  some  sort  of  accident,  while  he  lifted  his  beaver 
gallantly,  and  gazed  on  her  face  in  the  light  from  the  west. 
Then  what  did  Annie  do  (as  she  herself  told  me  afterwards) 
but  make  her  very  best  courtesy  to  him,  being  pleased  that  he 
was  pleased  with  her,  while  she  thought  what  a  iine  young 
man  he  was,  and  so  much  breeding  about  him  I     And  in  tniti 
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he  was  a  dark,  handsome  fellow,  hasty*  reckless,  and  change- 
^able,  with  a  look  of  sad  destiny  m  his  black  eyes  that  would 
make  any  woman  ]>ity  him.  Whnt  lie  was  thinking  of  our 
^Aiiuie  is  not  for  me  to  say;  although  I  may  thiiik  that  you 
[could  not  have  foun<l  another  such  maiden  on  Exmoor,  except 
[(of  course)  my  Lorna. 

Though  young  Squire  Marwood  was  so  thirsty,  he  spent 

lueh  time  over  his  cider,  or  at  any  rate  over  tlit*  ox-horn,  and 

le  matle  many  bows  to  Annie,  and  drank  health  tu  all  the 

family,  and  spoke  of  me  as  if  I  liad  been  his  very  best  friend 

it  BlundelFs^  whereas  he  knew  well  enough,  all  the  time,  that 

re  had  naught  to  say  to  one  another;  he  being  three  years 

►Ider,  and  therefore  loftily  disdaining  me.     But  while  he  was 

iting  about  perhaps  for  some  excuse  to  stop  longer^  and  Annie 

'as  beginning  to  fear  lest  mother  should  eome  after  lier,  or 

lliza  be  at  the  window,  or  Betty  uji  in  [ligs'  house,  suddenly 

there  came  up  to  tlienu  as  if  from  the  very  lieart  of  the  earth, 

shat  long,  low,  hollow,  mysterious  sound,  whieh  I  spoke  of  in 

le  winter. 

The  young  man  started  in  'his  saddle,  let  the  horn  fall  on 
the  horse-steps,  and  gazed  all  around  in  wouder;  while  as 
For  Annie,  she  tiirnetl  like  a  ghost,  and  triinl  to  slam  the  door, 
»ut  failed  through  tlu^  violence  of  lier  trembling;  fur  never  till 
low  liad  any  one  heard  it  so  close  at  hand  (as  you  might  sa}^), 
)T  in  the  mere  fall  of  the  twilight.  And  by  this  time  there 
ras  no  man,  at  least  in  our  parish,  but  knew  —  for  the  Parson 
liinself  had  told  us  so  —  that  it  was  the  devil  groaning,  because 
he  Doones  were  too  many  for  him, 
Marwood  de  ^Yhif  helialse  was  not  so  alarmed  but  what  he 
a  fine  opportunity-  He  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  laid 
lold  of  dear  Annie  in  a  highly  euniforting  manner;  and  she 
lever  would  tell  us  about  it  (lieing  so  shy  and  modest),  whether 
ri  breathing  his  comfort  to  lier,  he  tried  to  take  some  from  her 
►uie  lips.  I  hope  he  did  not,  because  that  to  me  would  seem 
lot  the  deed  of  a  gentleman,  and  he  was  of  good  old  family. 

At  this  very  moment^  who  should  come  in  to  the  end  ot  the 
)aasage  upon  them,  but  the  heavy  writer  of  these  doings,  I, 
^ohn  liidd  myself,  and  walking  the  faster,  it  may  be,  on  account 
if  tlie  noise  I  mentioned?  I  entered  the  house  with  some  wrath 
i{>on  me  at  seeing  the  gazehounds  in  the  yard;  for  it  seems  a 
lel  thing  to  me  to  harass  the  birds  in  the  breeding-time. 
.nd  to  my  amazement  there  I  saw  Squire  Marwood  among 
he  milk-pans,  with  his  arm  around  our  Annie's  waist,  and 
innie  all  blushing  and  coaxing  him  off,  for  she  was  not  come 
0eold  yet. 
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Perhaps  I  was  wrong;  Gotl  knows,  and  if  I  was,  no  doubt  I 
shall  pay  for  it  j  but  I  gave  him  the  flat  of  my  hand  on  his  head, 
and  down  he  went  in  the  thick  of  the  milk-pans.  He  would 
have  had  my  fist,  I  doubt,  but  for  having  been  at  school  with 
me;  and  after  that,  it  is  like  enough  he  would  never  have 
spoken  another  word.  As  it  was,  he  lay  stunned,  with  the 
cream  running  on  him;  while  I  took  poor  Annie  up,  and  car- 
ried her  in  to  mother^  who  bad  heard  the  noise,  and  was  fright- 
ened. 

Concerning  this  matter  I  asked  no  more,  but  held  myself 
ready  to  bear  it  out  in  auy  form  convenient,  feeling  that  1  had 
done  my  duty,  and  cared  not  for  the  consequence;  only  for 
several  days  dear  Annie  seemed  frightened,  ratlier  tlum  grate- 
ful. But  the  oddest  result  of  it  was  that  Eliza,  who  had  so 
despised  me,  and  made  very  rude  verses  about  me,  now  came 
trying  to  sit  on  my  knee,  and  kiss  me,  and  give  me  the  best  of 
the  pan.  However,  1  would  not  allow  it,  because  I  hate  sud- 
den changes. 

Anotlier  thing  also  astonished  me  ^  namely,  a  beautiful 
letter  from  Marwood  de  Whiclielialse  himself  (sent  by  a  groom 
soon  afterwards),  in  which  he  apologized  to  me,  as  if  I  had 
been  his  equal,  for  his  rudeness  to  my  sister,  which  was  not 
intended  iu  the  least,  but  came  of  their  common  alarm  at  the 
moment,  and  his  desire  to  comfort  her.  Also  he  begged  per- 
mission to  come  and  see  rue,  as  an  old  sclioolfellow,  luid  set 
everything  straight  between  us,  as  should  be  among  honest 
Blundellites. 

All  this  was  so  different  to  my  idea  of  fighting  out  a  quar- 
rel, when  once  it  is  upon  a  man,  that  1  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it,  but  bowed  to  higher  breeding.  Only  one  thing  I  resolved 
upon,  that  come  when  he  would,  he  should  not  see  Annie. 
And  to  do  my  sister  justice,  she  had  no  desire  to  see  him. 

However,  I  am  too  easy,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  being 
very  quick  to  forgive  a  man,  and  very  slow  to  suspect,  unless 
he  hath  once  lied  to  me.  Moreover,  as  to  Annie,  it  had 
always  seemed  to  me  (much  against  my  wishes)  that  some 
shrewd  love  of  a  waiting  sort  was  between  her  and  Tom 
Faggus:  and  though  Tom  had  made  his  fortune  now,  and 
every  body  respected  hijn,  he  was  not  yet  tn  be  compared,  in 
that  ix>int  of  respectability,  with  those  iieople  who  hanged 
the  robbers,  when  birtune  turned  against  them. 

So  young  Squire  Marwood  came  again,  as  though  I  had 
never  smitten  him,  an<l  sjioke  of  it  in  as  light  a  way,  as  if  we 
were  still  at  school  togcfther.     It  was  not  in  my  nature,  at  all, 
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to  keep  any  anger  against  him ;  and  I  knew  what  a  condescen- 
sion it  was  for  him  to  visit  iis.  And  it  is  a  very  grievous 
thing,  which  touches  small  hmd-ownersy  to  see  au  ancient 
ktnily  day  by  day  decaying':  and  wlipn  we  heard  that  Ley 
Barton  itaelf,  and  all  the  Manor  of  Lynton,  were  imder  a 
heavy  mortgage  debt  to  John  Loveri ug  of  Weare-Gifford,  there 
was  not  much,  in  our  little  way.  that  we  would  not  gladly  do 
or  suffer^  for  the  benefit  of  Uv  Wliiehehake. 

Mwmwhile  the  work  of  the  farm  was  toward,  and  every  day 
gave  us  more  ado  to  dispose  of  what  itself  was  doing.  For 
lifter  the  long  dry  skeltering  wind  of  March  and  part  of  April, 
there  had  been  a  fortnight  of  soft  wet;  and  when  the  sun  eanie 
forth  again,  hill  and  valley,  wood  and  meadow*  could  not 
make  enough  of  him.  ilany  a  spring  luive  I  seen  since  then, 
but  never  yet  two  springs  alike,  and  nt?ver  one  so  beautiful. 
Or  was  it  that  my  love  came  forth  and  touched  the  world  with 
beaut}'? 

The  spring  waa  in  our  valley  now;  creepmg  first  for  shelter 
shyly  in  the  pause  of  the  blustering  wind.  There  t!ie  lambs 
came  bleating  to  her,  and  the  orchis  lifted  up,  and  the  thin 
dead  leaves  of  clover  lay,  for  the  new  (uu-s  tn  spring  through. 
Then  the  stiffest  things  that  sleep,  the  stubby  fiak,  and  the 
stunted  beech,  dropped  their  brown  deiianee  to  her,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  soft  reply.  While  her  over-eager  ehildren  (who 
had  started  forth  to  meet  her,  tlirougli  the  frost  and  shower 
of  sleet),  eatkin'd  hazel,  gold-gloved  withy,  youthful  elder,  and 
old  woodbine,  with  all  the  tribe  of  good  hedge-climbers  (who 
must  hasten,  while  haste  they  may)  —  was  there  one  of  them, 
that  did  not  claim  the  merit  of  eoraing  first? 

There  she  stayed^  and  held  her  revel,  as  stuiri  as  the  fear  of 
frost  was  gone;  all  the  air  was  a  fount  of  freshness,  and  the 
earth  of  gladness,  and  the  laughing  waters  prattled  of  the 
kindness  of  tlie  sun. 

But  all  this  made  it  mueh  harder  for  ua,  plying  the  hoe  and 
harrow,  to  keep  the  fields  with  room  upon  tliern  for  the  corn 
to  tiller.  The  winter  wheat  was  well  enough,  being  sturdy 
and  strong -sided;  but  the  spring  wheat,  and  the  barley,  and 
oats  were  overrun  by  ill  weeds  growing  faster.  Therefore,  as 
the  old  saying  is,  — 


'  Farmer,  that  tby  wife  may  thrive, 
Let  n<it  burr  and  bunlrnr^k  wi?e ; 
And  if  thou  wouldst  keep  tby  eon, 
See  that  bine  and  gith  have  none." 
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So  we  were  compelled  to  go  down  the  field  and  up  it,  strik 
iiig  itt  and  out  with  care  where  the  green  blades  hung  together, 
so  tliat  each  had  space  to  move  in,  and  to  spread  its  roots 
abroad.  And  I  do  assure  you  now,  though  you  may  not  be- 
lieve lue,  it  was  harder  work  to  keep  John  Fry,  Bill  Dadds, 
and  Jem  Slocomb  all  in  a  line,  and  all  moving  nimbly  to  the 
tune  of  my  own  tool,  than  it  was  to  set  out  in  the  morning 
alcne,  and  hoe  half-an-acrt*  by  dinner-time.  For,  instead  of 
keeping  the  good  ash  moving,  they  would  for  ever  be  finding 
something  to  look  at,  or  to  speak  of,  or  at  any  rate,  to  stop 
with;  blaming  the  shape  of  their  tools  perhaps,  or  talking 
about  other  IM^ople'3  affairs;  or  wbat  was  most  irksome  of  all 
to  me,  taking  advantage  as  married  men,  and  whispering  jokes 
of  no  excellence,  abuut  my  having,  or  having  not,  or  being 
ashamed  of  a  sweetheart.  And  this  went  so  far  at  last,  that 
I  was  forced  to  take  two  of  them,  and  knock  their  heads 
together;  after  which  they  worked  with  a  better  will. 

When  we  met  together  in  the  evening  round  the  kitohen 
chimney-place*  after  the  men  had  hiul  their  supper,  and  their 
heavy  boots  were  gone,  my  mother,  and  Eliza,  would  do  their 
very  \itmost  to  learn  what  1  was  thinking  of.  Not  that  we 
kept  miy  fire  now,  after  the  crock  was  emptied;  but  that  we 
loved  to  see  the  jishes  cooling,  and  to  be  together.  At  these 
times,  Annie  would  never  ask  me  any  crafty  questions  (as 
Eliza  diil)*  but  would  sit  with  her  hair  untwined,  and  one 
hand  underneath  her  chin,  sometimes  looking  softly  at  me,  as 
much  jis  to  say  that  she  knew  it  all.  and  1  was  no  worse  off 
than  she.  But,  strange  to  say^  my  mother  dreamed  not,  even 
for  an  instant,  that  it  was  possible  for  Annie  to  be  thinking 
of  such  a  thing.  She  was  so  very  good  and  quiet,  and  careful 
of  the  linen,  and  clever  about  the  cookery,  and  fowls,  and 
bacon-curing,  that  people  used  to  laugh,  and  say  she  would 
never  look  at  a  bachclorj  until  her  mother  ordered  her.  But 
I  (perhaps  from  my  ouii  condition,  and  the  sense  of  what  it 
was)  felt  no  certainty  about  this,  and  even  had  another  opin- 
ion, as  was  said  before. 

Often  1  was  much  inclined  to  speak  to  her  about  it,  and  put 
heron  her  guard  against  the  approaches  of  Totn  Faggus;  but 
I  could  not  find  how  to  begin,  and  feared  to  make  a  breach 
between  us;  knowing  that  if  her  mind  was  set,  no  words  of 
mine  would  alter  it;  although  tliey  needs  nitist  grieve  her 
deeply.  Moreover,  I  felt  that,  in  this  case,  a  certain  homely 
Devonshire  proverb  would  come  home  to  me;  that  one^  I 
mean,  which  records  that  the  crock  was  calling  the  kettle 
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Not,  of  course,  that  I  compared  my  innouent  maid 
highwayman;  but  tliat  Aunii'  miglit  thiuk  h^r  worse,  and 
Id  be  too  apt  to  do  so,  if  iinlccd  slie  loved  Toui  Faggus. 
our  cousin  Tom,  by  this  tinn*,  was  living  a  quiet  and 
ly  life;  having  retired  almost  from  the  trade  (except  when 
needed  excitement,   or  eame  across  public  officers),   and 
liaving  won  the  esteem  of  all  whose  purses  were  in  his  power. 
Perhaps   it  is  needless  for  me  to  say,  that  all   this  time, 
hile  my  month  was  running  —  or  rather  crawling,  for  never 
th  went  80  slow  as  that  with  me  —  neither  weed,  nor  seed, 
cattle,  nor  my  own  motlier's  anxiety,  nor  any  care  for  my 
sister,  kept  me  from  looking  once  every  day,  and  even  twice 
on  a  Sunday,  for  any  sign  of  Lorna.    For  my  heart  was  ever 
weary;    in  the  budding  valleys,  and  by  the   crystal  waters, 
looking  at  the  lamlis  in  fold,  or  the  heifers  on  the  hill,  labor- 
ing in  trickled  furrows,  or  among  the  beaded  blades;  halting 
hesh  to  see  the  sun   lift  over  the  golden-vapored  ridge;    or 
doffing  hat,  from  sweat  of  brow,  to  watch  him  sink  in  the  low 
gray  sea;  be  it  as  it  would,  of  day,  of  work,  or  night,   or 
slumber,  it  was  a  weary  heart  I  bore,  and  fear  was  on  the 
brink  of  it. 
All  the  beauty  of  the  sjiring  went  for  happy  men  to  think 
;  all  the  increJise  of  the  year  was  for  other  eyes  to  mark. 
Ota  sign  of  any  sunrise  for  me,  from  my  fount  of  life;  not 
t  breath  to  stir  the  dead  leaves  fallen  on  my  heart's  Spring. 
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Although  I  had,  for  the  most  part,  so  very  stout  an  appe- 
tite, that  none  but  mother  saw  any  need  of  encouraging  me  to 
^t,  I  could  only  manage  one  ti'ue  good  meal  in  a  day,  at  the 
I'tiiue  I  speak  of.  Mother  was  in  despair  at  this,  and  tempted 
t^^  with  the  whole  of  the  rack,  and  even  thought  of  sending 
[to  Porlock  for  a  druggist  who  came  there  twice  in  a  week;  and 
Aimie  spent  all  her  time  in  cooking;  and  even  Lizzie  sang 

igstfjme;  for  she  could  sing  very  sweetly.  But  my  eon- 
jj^ieuce  told  me  that  Betty  Muxwortby  had  some  reason  upon 
m  side. 

"Latt  the  young  ozebird  aloun,  zay  I.  Makk  zuch  a<hf 
'■^utiiti,  wi^  hogs'-puddens,  and  hock-bits,  and  lamba'-raat* 
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jmd  whaten  bi-idd  indade,  and  brewers'  ale  avore  diuner*time, 
and  lier  not  to  zit  wi*  no  winder  aujM»n  —  draive  me  mad  'e 
doo,  tht^  lot  ovVm%  ziicli  a  jiassi^l  of  voouls.  Do'  un  good  to 
starve  a  bit;  and  takk  zome  on's  wackednt^ss  out  ov  im." 

But  iiiotUer  did  not  see  it  so;  and  she  ev<^n  sent  for  Nicholas 
Snowe.  to  brin^'  hia  three  daughters  witli  him,  and  have  ale 
and  cake  in  the  pnrlor,  and  advise  about  what  the  bees  were 
doinj,',  and  when  a  swarm  might  V>e  looked  for.  Being  vexed 
about  this,  and  having  to  stop  at  home  nearly  half  the  even- 
ing, I  lost  good  manners  so  much  as  to  ask  him  (even  in  our 
own  house!)  what  lie  meant  by  not  mending  the  swing-hurdle, 
where  the  Lynn  stream  dows  from  our  land  into  his,  and  which 
lie  is  bound  to  maintain.  But  he  looked  at  me  in  a  superior 
manner^  and  said,  **  Business,  young  man,  in  business  time/* 

I  had  other  reason  for  being  vexed  with  Farmer  Kicholas 
just  now,  viz.  that  I  had  beard  a  rumor,  after  church  one  8un* 
day  —  when  moi;t  of  all  we  sorrow  over  the  sins  of  one  another 
—  that  Master  Nicholas  8  no  we  had  been  seen  to  gaze  tenderly 
at  my  raotlier,  during  a  passage  of  ttie  sermon,  wherein  the 
parson  spoke  well  and  warmly  about  the  duty  of  Christian  love. 
Now,  putting  one  thing  with  another,  about  the  bees,  and 
about  some  ducks,  and  a  bullock  with  a  broken  knee-eap,  I 
more  than  suspected  that  Farmer  Nicholas  was  casting 
sheep's  eyes  at  my  mother;  not  only  to  save  all  further 
trouble  in  the  matter  of  the  luirdle,  but  to  override  me  alto- 
gether upon  the  diftieult  (luestion  of  damming.  And  1  knew 
quite  well  that  John  Fry's  wife  never  came  to  help  at  the 
washings  without  declaring  that  it  was  a  sin,  for  a  well-looking 
woman  like  mother,  with  plenty  to  live  on,  and  only  three 
v-hildren,  to  keep  all  the  farmers  for  miles  around  so  unset* 
tied  in  their  minds  about  her.  Mother  nsed  to  answer,  **  Oh 
fie,  Mistress  Fiy!  be  good  enough  to  mind  yonr  owii  busi- 
ness." But  we  always  saw  that  she  smoothed  lier  apron,  and 
did  her  hair  up  after ward.'j,  and  that  Alistress  Fry  went  home 
at  night  witli  a  cold  pig's  foot^  or  a  bowl  of  dripping. 

Therefore,  on  that  very  night,  ai^  I  could  not  well  speak  to 
mother  about  it,  without  seeming  undutiful,  after  lighting  the 
three  young  ladies  —  for  so  in  sooth  they  called  themselves  — 
all  the  way  home  with  onr  stable  lanthorn,  I  begged  good 
leave  of  Farmer  Niehohis  (who  had  hung  some  way  beliind  us) 
to  say  a  word  in  private  to  him,  before  he  entered  his  own 
\)ouse. 

'*Wi'  all  the  plaisnre  in  laife,  my  zon,"  he  answered,  very 
graciously,  tliiiiking  perhaps  that  I  was  pre|>ared  to  speuc 
conceruiug  8ally. 
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"Kow,  Farmer  Nicholas  Snowe,"  I  said,  scarcf^  knowiug 
hi>w  to  begin  it,  *'you  must  promise  not  to  be  vexed  with  me, 
for  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you." 

"  V'axed  wi  *  thee !  Noo,  noo,  my  lad.  I  *ave  a  knowed  thee 
too  long  for  that.  And  thy  veyther  were  my  best  friend, 
a?ore  thee.  Never  wronged  liis  neighbors,  never  spak  an 
unkind  word,  never  had  no  nianeness  in  him.  Tuk  a  vancy 
to  a  nice  young  'ooman,  and  never  kep  lier  in  doubt  about  it, 
though  there  wadn^t  mooeh  to  zetth:^  on  her.  Spak  his  maind 
kike  a  man,  he  did;  and  right  huppy  he  were  wi'  her.  Ah, 
well  a  day!  Ah,  God  knowuth  best.  I  never  shall  zee  his 
laike  again.  And  he  were  the  best  judge  of  a  dung-heap, 
anywhere  in  this  county." 

*^Well,  Master  Snowe,"  I  answered  liim,  ''it  is  very  hand- 
scime  of  you  to  say  so.  And  now  I  am  going  to  be  like  my 
father,  I  am  going  to  si>eak  my  mind." 

**Raight  there,  lad;  raight  enough,  I  reckon.  Us  has  had 
enough  of  pralimbinary." 

*'  Then  what  I  want  to  say  is  this  —  I  won't  have  any  one 
courting  my  mother." 

"Coortin'  of  thy  mother,  lad?"  rrif^d  Farmer  Snowe,  with 
aa  much  amazement  as  if  the  thing  were  impossible;  "why, 
who  ever  hath  been  dooin'  of  it  ?  ** 

**  Yes,  courting  of  my  mother,  sir.  And  you  know  best  who 
oomps  doing  it." 

"WulL  wuUI  What  will  hoys  be  up  to  next?  Zhud  a' 
tiiought  lierzelf  wor  the  proper  judge.  No  thank  'ee,  lad,  no 
need  of  thy  light.  Know  the  wai  to  my  own  door,  at  laste; 
Hud  have  a  raight  to  goo  there."  And  he  shut  me  out,  without 
80  much  as  offering  me  a  drink  of  eider. 

The  next  afternoon,  when  work  was  over,  I  had  seen  to  the 
Worses,  for  now  it  was  foolish  to  trust  John  Fry,  because  he 
dad  so  many  children,  and  his  wife  had  taken  to  scolding;  and 
|U8t  as  I  was  saying  to  myself,  that  in  five  days  more  my 
month  would  be  done,  and  myself  free  to  seek  Lorna,  a  man 
fame  riding  up  from  the  ford  where  the  road  goes  through  the 
hynn  stream.  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  it  was  not  Turn  Fuggiis, 
1  went  no  further  to  meet  him,  counting  tliat  it  must  be  some 
traveller  bound  for  Breudon  or  Cheriton,  and  likidy  enough 
lii^  would  come  atui  beg  for  a  draught  of  milk  or  cider;  and 
tlieuon  again,  after  asking  the  way. 

But  instead  of  tliat,  lie  stopped  at  our  gate,  and  stood  up 
^roiu  his  saddle,  and  holloed,  as  if  he  were  somebody;  and  all 
tiie  time  he  was  flourishing  a  white  thing  in  the  air,  like  the 
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bands  our   parson  weareth.     So  I  crossed  the  court-yard  to 
speak  with  him. 

"Service  of  the  King!"  he  aaith;  "service  of  our  lord  the 
King!  Come  hither,  thou  great  yokel,  at  risk  of  fine  ajicl 
imprisonmeut." 

Although  not  pleased  with  this,  I  went  to  him,  as  became 
a  loyal  man ;  quite  at  my  leisure,  however,  for  there  is  no  man 
born  who  can  hurry  me,  though  I  hasten  for  any  woman. 

'* Plover  Barrows  farm!"  said  he;  "God  only  knows  how 
tired  I  be.  la  there  anywhere  in  this  cursed  county  a  cursed 
pL^ce  called  -Plover  Barrows  farm  '?  For  last  twenty  mile  at 
least  they  told  me,  'twere  only  half*a*mile  fuither,  or  only 
just  round  corner.  Now  tell  me  that,  and  I  fain  would  thwack 
thee,  if  thou  wert  not  thrice  my  size." 

"Sir,"  I  replied,  "you  shall  not  have  the  trouble.  This  is 
Plover's  Barrows  farm,  and  you  are  kindly  welcome.  Sheep's 
kidneys  is  for  supper,  and  the  ale  got  bright  from  the  tap- 
ping. But  why  do  you  think  ill  of  ub?  We  like  not  to  be 
cursed  so." 

**Nay,  I  think  no  ill,"  he  saidj  "sheep's  kidneys  is  good, 
uncommon  good,  if  they  do  them  without  burning.     But  I  be 
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Wite  come  to  the  door  by  chance,  or  because  of  the  sound  of  at 
liorse  in  the  road,  '*aud  cut  a  few  rashers  of  hung  deer's  meat. 
There  is  a  gentleman  come  to  sup,  Annie,  And  fetch  the 
hops  out  of  tlie  tap  with  a  skewer,  that  it  may  run  more 
sparkling.'* 

"I  wish  I  may  go  to  a  place  never  meant  for  me,"  said  my 
new  friend,  now  wij)ing  his  mouth  with  tlie  sleeve  of  his  brown 
iding  coat,  '*if  ever  I  fell  among  such  good  folk.  You  are 
right  sort,  and  no  error  therein.  AH  this  shall  go  in 
jour  favor  greatly,  when  I  make  deposition.  At  least,  I  mean, 
if  It  be  as  good  in  the  eating  as  in  the  hearing,  'Tis  a  supper 
quite  tit  for  Tom  Faggus  himself,  the  man  who  hath  stolen 
my  victuals  so.  And  that  hung  deer's  meat,  now  is  it  of  the 
red  deer  running  wild  in  these  parts  ?" 

'*To  be  sure  it  is,  sir,"  I  answered;  **  where  should  we  get 
m  other  ?  " 

"Right,  right,  you  are  right,  my  son.  I  have  heard  that 
the  flavor  is  marvfdlous.  Some  of  them  came  and  scared  me 
w,  ill  the  fog  of  the  morning,  that  T  hungered  for  them  ever 
since.  Ha,  ha,  I  saw  their  baunehes.  But  the  young  lady 
mil  not  forget  —  art  sure  she  will  not  forget  it  ?" 

*'You  may  trust  her  to  forget  nothing,  sir,  that  may  tempt 
agjieat  to  his  comfort." 

'*hi  faith,  then,  I  will  leave  my  horse  in  your  hands,  and 
W  off  for  it.  Half  the  pleasure  of  the  mouth  is  in  the  nose 
tx^forehand.  Ihit  stay,  almost  I  forgot  my  business,  in  the 
harry  which  thy  tongue  hatli  spread  through  my  lately 
^pairing  belly.  Hungry  I  am,  and  sore  of  body,  from  my 
Jie^rls  right  upwanl,  and  sorest  iu  front  of  niy  doublet;  yet 
may  I  not  rest,  nor  bite  barley -bread,  until  1  have  seen  and 
tottohed  John  Ridd.  God  grant  that  he  be  not  far  away;  I 
must  eat  my  saddle,  if  it  be  so." 

*'Have  no  fear,  good  sir,"  I  answered;  "you  have  seen  and 
touebed  John  Ridd.  I  am  he,  and  not  one  likely  to  go  be- 
neath a  bushel." 

*'It  would  take  a  large  bushel  to  hold  thee,  John  Ridd.  In 
tfae  name  of  the  King,  His  Majesty,  Charles  the  Second,  these 
PPewents !  • ' 

Hl'  touched  me  with  the  lyhite  thing  which  I  had  first  seen 
Jiim  waving,  and  which  I  now  beheld  to  be  sheepskin,  such  as 
*i»ey  c^ll  parchment.  It  was  tied  across  with  cord,  and 
fe*U"ned  down  in  every  corner  with  unsightly  dabs  of  wax. 
By  order  of  the  messenger  (for  I  was  over- frightened  now  to 
tliink  of  doing  anything),  I  broke  enough  of  seals  to  keep  an 
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Easter  ghost  from  rising;  and  there  I  saw  mj  name  io  large; 
God  grant  such  another  shock  may  never  befall  me  in  mj  old 
age- 

^'Reacl,  my  son;  read,  thou  great  fool,  if  indeed  thou  canst 
read,"  said  the  officer  to  encourage  me;  ** there  is  nothing  to 
kiil  thee,  boy,  and  my  supper  will  be  spoiling.  Stare  not  a.t 
me  ao,  thou  fool ;  thou  art  big  enough  to  eat  me ;  read,  read^ 
read/* 

"If  you  please,  air,  what  is  your  name?*'  I  asked:  though 
why  1  asked  him  I  know  not,  except  from  fear  of  witchcraft. 

"Jeremy  Stickles  is  my  name,  lad,  nothing  more  than  a 
poor  apparitor  of  the  worshipful  Court  of  King's  BencL 
And  at  this  moment  a  starving  one,  aud  no  supper  for  me, 
unless  thou  wilt  read. " 

Being  eompelled  in  this  way,  I  read  pretty  nigh  as  foUowi; 
not  that  I  give  the  whole  of  it,  but  only  the  gist  and  tke 
emphasiit;  — 

"To  our  good  subject,  John  Ridd,  &c."  — describing  mt 
ever  so  much  lietter  than  I  knew  myself — **by  these  presents, 
greeting.  These  are  to  requirii  thee,  in  the  name  of  our  lord 
the  Kingj  to  appear  iu  person  before  the  Right  Worshipful 
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jgam  sought  Lorna.     But  the  olHcer  was  grieved  for  me,  and 
Hie  daDger  to  his  siipxicr. 

**My  son,  be  nut  afraid,"  he  said;  "we  are  not  going  to 
skin  thee.  Only  thou  tell  all  the  truth,  and  it  shall  be  —  but 
never  mind,  I  will  tell  thee  all  about  it,  and  bow  to  come  out 
knnlees,  if  I  tind  thy  victuals  good,  and  no  delay  in  serving 
them." 

**  We  do  our  best,  sir,  without  bargain/'  said  I,  *'to  j.dease 
our  visitors." 

But  when  my  niotlier  saw  that  parchment  (for  we  could  not 
keep  it  from  her)  she  fell  away  into  her  favorite  bed  of  stock 
gilly-tiowers,  which  she  liad  been  tending;  and  when  we 
brought  lier  round  again,  did  nothing  but  exelaim  against  the 
wickedness  of  the  age  and  people,  *'  It  wiki  useless  to  tell 
l»rj  she  knew  what  it  was,  and  so  should  all  the  parish  know. 
The  King  had  heard  what  her  son  was,,  bow  sober,  and  quiet, 
and  diligent,  and  the  strongest  young  man  in  England;  and 
being  liimself  such  a  reprobate  —  God  lorgive  her  for  saying 
so  —  he  could  never  rest  till  he  got  [joor  Johnuy,  antl  made 
him  as  dissolute  as  himself.  And  if  he  did  that "  —  here 
mother  went  off  into  a  tit  of  eryingj  and  Annie  minded  her 
face,  while  Lizzie  saw  that  her  gown  was  in  romely  order, 

liut  the  character  of  the  King  improved,  wiien  Master  Jer- 
emy Stickles  (l>eing  really  moved  by  the  look  of  it,  and  no  bad 
mim  after  all)  laid  it  clearly  before  my  mother,  that  the  King 
oa  his  throne  was  unhappy,  until  be  had  seen  John  Ridd. 
That  the  fame  of  John  had  gone  so  far,  tmd  his  size,  mid  all 
his  virtues  —  that  verily  by  the  God  who  made  him,  the  King 
was  overcome  with  it. 

Then  mother  lay  back  in  her  garden  chair,  and  smiled  upon 
the  whole  of  us,  and  most  of  all  on  Jeremy;  looking  only  shyly 
^^n  me,  and  speaking  through  some  break  of  tears.  "  His 
Majesty  shall  have  my  John;  His  Majesty  is  very  good:  but 
only  for  a  fortnight.  I  want  no  titles  for  him.  Johnny  is 
enough  for  me;  and  Master  John  for  the  working  men." 

Now  though  my  mother  was  so  willing  that  1  should  go  to 
Undon^  expecting  great  promotion  and  liigh  glory  for  me,  I 
ayself  was  deeply  gone  into  tlie  pit  of  sorrow.  For  what  would 
Lonia  think  of  roe?  Here  was  the  long  month  just  expired^ 
after  worlds  of  waiting;  there  would  be  her  lovely  self,  peep- 
ing softly  down  the  glen,  and  fearing  to  encourage  me;  yet 
tiiere  would  be  nobody  else,  and  what  an  insult  to  her!  Dwell- 
ing uyion  this,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  escape  from  it,  I  could 
i»t  find  one  wink  of  sleep;  though  Jeremy  Stickles  (who  slept 
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<*lase  bj)  Buored  loud  enougii  to  spare  me  some.  For  I  felt 
myself  to  be^  as  it  were,  in  a  plat^e  of  some  importance;  in  a 
situation  of  trust,  I  may  say ;  and  bouiul  not  to  depart  from 
it.  For  who  could  tcdl  what  the  King  might  have  to  say  to  me 
about  tlie  Doones  —  and  I  felt  tliat  they  were  at  the  bottom  of 
this  i^trangt*  appearance  ~ or  wliat  His  Majesty  might  think,  if 
after  receiving  a  message  from  him  (trusty  under  so  many 
seals)  I  wi?re  to  violate  his  faith  in  me  as  a  churchwarden's 
son,  and  falsely  spread  his  words  abroad? 

Perhaps  I  was  uot  wise  in  building  such  a  wall  of  scruples, 
Nevertht'lf  aii,  all  that  was  there,  and  weighed  upon  me  heavily. 
And  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  this,  that  even  Lorna  must 
uot  know  tiie  rea,'?on  of  my  going,  neither  anything  about  it; 
iMit  that  she  might  know  I  was  gone  a  long  way  from  home, 
mid  per  hups  be  sorry  for  it.  Now  how  was  I  to  let  her  know 
even  tluit  niueb  of  the  matter,  without  breaking  compact? 

Puzzling  OH  this,  I  fell  asleep,  after  the  proper  time  to  get 
up  J  uoi-  was  I  to  be  seen  at  ]>reakfasttime;  and  mother  Hjeing 
quite  strange  to  that)  was  >'ery  uneasy  about  it.  But  Master 
ytiekles  assured  lier  that  the  King's  writ  often  had  that  effect, 
and  the  symptom  was  a  good  one, 
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iupe,  one  of  his  brethren  j  and  a  few  more  collops  of  red  deer's 

'  sh  for  supper;  and  then  on  tho  Friday  morning,  with  the 

e  of  God,  we  will  set  our  faces  to  the  road,  upon  His 

ijesty's  business/' 

Nay,  but  good  sir,"  I  asked  with  some  trembling,  so  eager 
I  to  see  Loma;  "if  His  Majeaty*s  business  will  keep  till 

day,  may  it  not  keep  until  Monday?  We  have  a  litter  of 
jucking-pigs,  excellently  choice  and  white,  six  weeks  old,  come 
Friday.  There  be  too  many  for  the  sow,  and  one  of  them 
ueedeth  roasting.  Think  you  not,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  leave 
the  women  to  e<irve  it?" 

*'My  son  Jack/'  replied  Master  iStickles,  ^' never  was  I  in 
juch  quarters  yet :  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  so  unthank- 
ful to  Him  as  to  hurry  away.  And  now  I  tlunk  on  it,  Friday 
is  not  a  day  upon  which  pious  pcui>le  love-  to  eomnience  an 
t'uterprise.     I  will  choose  the  young  pig  tonnorrow  at  noon,  at 

bich  time  they  are  wont  to  gambol j  and  we  will  celebrate 
birthday  by  cai-ving  him  on  Friday,     After  that  we  will 
gird  our  loins,  and  set  forth  i^^rly  on  Saturday." 

Now  this  was  little  better  to  me  than  if  we  had  set  forth  at 
once,  Sunday  being  the  very  first  day,  upon  which  it  would  be 
lioiiorable  for  me  to  enter  Glen  Doone.  But  though  I  tried 
every  possible  means  with  Mast^er  Jeremy  8tickh'S,  offering 
him  the  choice  for  dinner  of  every  beast  that  was  on  the  farm, 
b  durst  not  put  off  our  de])aTture  later  than  the  Saturday. 
And  notl ling  else  but  love  of  us,  and  of  our  hospitality,  would 
fciveso  persuaded  him  to  remain  with  us  till  then.  Therefore 
now  my  only  chance  of  seeing  Lorna,  before  I  went,  lay  in 
^'Itching  from  tho  cliff  and  espying  her,  or  a  signal  from  Iter. 

This,  however,  I  did  in  vain,  until  my  eyes  were  weary,  and 
oftf^n  would  delude  themselves  with  hope  of  what  tiiey  ached 
for.  But  though  I  lay  hidden  behind  the  trees  upon  the  crest 
^i  tlie  stony  fall,  and  waited  so  quiet  that  the  rabbits  and 
'  uirrels  played  around  me,  and  even  the  keen-eyed  weasel 
k  me  for  a  trunk  of  wood  —  it  was  all  as  one;  no  east  of 

'lor  changed  tlie  white  stone,  whose  whiteness  now  was  hate- 

ilto  me;  nor  did  wreath  or  skirt  of  maiden  break  the  loneli- 
of  the  vale. 
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CHAPTER   XXrV. 


A   RAFE    FASS    FOR    KING'S    MESSENQEB- 

A  JOURNEY  to  London  seemed  to  us,  in  those  bygone  days,  as 
hazardous  and  dark  an  adventure  as  could  be  forced  ou  any 
man.  I  mean,  of  course,  a  poor  man;  lor  to  a  great  nobl»?maii 
with  ever  bo  many  outriders,  attendants,  and  retainers,  the  risk 
was  not  80  great,  unless  tbt*  highwaymen  knew  of  their  coming 
beforehand,  and  so  combined  against  tliem.  To  a  poor  man, 
however,  the  risk  was  not  so  much  from  those  gentlemen  of 
the  road,  as  from  tlie  more  ignoble  fuotpatls,  and  the  land- 
lords ot  the  lesser  hostels,  and  the  loose  ungixarded  soldiers, 
over  and  above  the  pitfalls  and  tl>e  quagmires  of  the  way;  so 
that  it  was  hard  to  settle,  at  the  brst  outgoing,  whether  a  niau 
were  wise  to  pray  more  for  his  neck  uv  for  las  lieail. 

But  now-a-days  it  is  very  different.  Kot  that  highwaMnea 
are  scarce,  in  this  the  reign  of  our  good  Queen  Anne;  for  in 
truth  they  thrive  as  well  as  ever,  albeit  they  deserve  it  not,  1m?- 
ing  less  u jiright  and  courteous  —  but  that  the  roads  are  much 
improved,  and  the  growing  use  of  stage-waggons  (some  of 
wiueh  will  travel  as  much  as  forty  miles  in  a  summer  day)  has 
turned  our  aneient  ideas  of  distance  almost  upside  down;  anil 
1  doubt  whether  God  be  pleased  with  our  flying  so  fast  away 
from  Him.  However,  that  is  not  my  business;  nor  does  it  lie 
iu  my  mmitli  to  speak  very  strongly  upon  the  subject,  seciog 
liow  much  I  myself  have  done  towards  making  of  roads  ujKm 
Exmoor, 

To  return  to  my  story  (and,  in  tnitli,  I  lose  that  road  too 
often),  it  would  have  taken  ten  King's  messengers  to  get  m*? 
away  from  Plover's  Barrows,  withuut  one  good-bye  to  Lorna, 
but  for  my  sense  of  the  trust  and  reliance  which  His  Majesty 
had  reposed  in  me.  And  now  I  felt  most  bitterly,  how  the 
very  arrangements  which  seemed  so  wise,  and  indeed  ingenious, 
may  by  the  force  of  events  become  our  most  fatal  obstacles^- 
For  lo !  I  was  blocked  entirely  from  going  to  see  Lorna;  wherea* 
we  should  have  fixed  it  so  that  I  as  well  might  have  the  power 
of  signalling  my  necessity. 

It  was  too  late  now  to  think  of  that;  and  so  I  made  up  my 
mind  at  last  to  keep  my  honor  on  both  aides,  both  to  the  Kinl? 
and  to  the  maiden,  although  I  might  lose  everything  except  ^ 
heavy  heart  for  it.     And  indeed,  more  hearts  than  mine  wpf^ 
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^hmvj;  for  when  it  f^arae  to  tUo  tug  uf  parting,  my  motlier  was 
like,  .and  so  was  Annie,  to  lirerik  down  altogether.  But  I  bade 
;tliein  be  of  good  cheer,  and  suiiled  in  the  briskest  manner  upon 
jthem,  and  said  that  I  aliould  be  back  next  week  as  one  of  His 
[Majesty^s  greatest  captains,  and  tohl  them  not  tx)  fear  me 
Itheu.  Upon  which  they  smiled  at  the  idea  of  ever  being  afraid 
[of  me,  whaterer  dress  I  might  have  on ;  and  so  1  kissed  my 
liand  once  more,  and  rode  away  very  bravely.  But  bless  your 
,  l»**art,  I  could  no  more  have  done  so  than  flown  all  the  way  to 
London,  if  Jeremy  Stickles  lia«l  not  been  there. 

And  not  to  take  too  much  credit  to  myself  in  this  matter,  I 
must  confess  that  when  we  were  come  to  the  tnrn  of  the  road, 
where  the  moor  begins,  and  whence  you  see  the  last  of  the  yard, 
and  the  ricks  and  the  poultry  round  them,  and  can  (by  linow- 
iflg  the  place)  obtain  a  glance  of  the  kitchen  window  under  the 
walnut-tree,  it  went  so  hard  with  me  just  here,  that  I  even 
made  pretence  of  a  stone  in  ancient  Snliler^s  shoe,  to  disraoimt* 
and  to  bend  my  head  awhile.  Then^  knowing  that  those  1  liad 
left  behind  would  be  watching  to  see  the  last  of  me,  and  might 
have  false  hopes  of  my  coming  back,  I  mounted  again  with  all 
possible  corn-age,  and  rode  after  Jeremy  Stickles. 

Jeremy,  seeing  how  much  I  was  down,  did  his  best  to  keep 

me  up  with  jokes,  and  tales,  and  liglit  discourse,  until,  before 

We  liad  ridden  a  league,  I  began  to  long  to  see  the  tilings  he 

was  describing.    The  air,  the  weather,  and  the  thoughts  of  going 

to  a  wondrous  place,  as  well  as  the  line  company  —  at  least 

so  Jeremy  said  it  was — of  a  man  who  knew  all  London,  made 

mp  feel  tltat  I  shouhl  be  ungracious  not  to  laugh  a  little.     And 

v^ery  simple  then  I  laughed  no  more  a  little^  but  some* 

;  ijuite  considerable  (though  free  from  consideration)  at 

tkie  strange  things  Master  Stickles  told  me,  and  his  strange 

Way  of  telling  them.     And  so  we  became  very  excellent  friends, 

for  be  was  much  pleased  with  my  laughing. 

Not  wishing  to  thrust  myself  more  forward  than  need  be  in 

m  narrative,  I  have  scarcely  thought  it  becoming  or  right  to 

of  my  own  adornments.     But  now,  what  with  the  brave 

thea  I  liad  en,  and  the  better  ones  still  that  were  packed  up 

tile  bag  behind  the  saddle,  it  is  almost  beyond  me  to  forbear 

ftymj  that  I  must  have  looked  very  pleasing.     And  many  a 

time  I  wished,  going  along,  that  I^orna  could  only  be  here  and 

I^W,  watching  behind  a  furze-bush,  looking  at  me,  and  won- 

rawing  how  much  my  clothes  had  cost.     For  mother  would 

^'^*i  110  stint  in  the  matter,  but  had  assembled  at  our  house, 

iliaiaediately  upon  knowledge  of  what  was  to  be  about  London, 
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every  man  known  to  be  a  good  stitcher  upon  our  side  oi 
JExmoor,  And  for  three  days  they  had  worked  their  beat 
without  thrift  of  beer  or  cider,  acpording  to  the  constitution  ol 
each.  The  result,  so  they  all  declared,  was  such  as  to  creabl 
admiration,  and  tlefy  competition  in  London.  And  to  me  il 
seemed  that  they  were  quite  right;  though  Jeremy  Stickle! 
turned  up  his  nose  and  feigned  to  be  deaf  in  the  business. 

Now  be  that  matter  as  you  please  —  for  the  point  is  not  wortij 
arguing  —  certain  it  is  that  my  appearance  was  better  than  u 
had  been  before.     For  being  in  the  best  clothes,  one  tries 
look  and  to  act  (so  far  as  may  be)  up  to  the  quality  of  the 
Not  only  from  the  fear  of  soiling  them,  but  that  they  enlar^ 
a  man's  percf  ption  of  his  value,     An<i  it  strikes  me  that  oi 
sins  arise,  partly  from  disdain  of  others,  but  mainly  from  con^ 
tempt  of  self^  both  working  the  despite  of  God,     But  men 
mind  may  not  be  measured  by  such  paltry  rule  as  this. 

By  dinner-time  we  arrived  at  Porlock,  and  dined  with 
old  friend,  Master  Pooke,  now  growing  rich  and  portly,  F 
though  we  had  plenty  of  victuals  with  us,  we  were  not  to  begiJ 
upon  them,  until  all  chance  of  victualling  among  our  friend 
was  left  beliind.  And  during  that  first  day  we  had  no  need  la 
meddle  with  our  store  at  all;  for  as  had  been  settled  befoj 
we  left  home,  we  lay  that  night  at  Dunster,  in  the  house  of  i 
worthy  tanner,  first  cousin  to  my  mother,  who  received  u4 
very  cordially,  and  undertook  to  return  old  Smiler  to  his  stabi 
at  Flover^a  Barrows,  after  one  day's  rest. 

Thence  we  hired  to  Bridgewater;  and  from  Bridge  water  01 
to  Bristowe,  breaking  the  journey  between  the  two.     But  a] 
though  the  whole  way  was  so  new  to  me,  and  such  a  perpefe* 
ual  source  of  conflict,  that  the  remembrance  still  abides  wi  ~ 
me,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  I  must  not  be  so  long  in  te 
ing  as  it  was  in  travelling,  or  you  will  wish  me  further;  bo 
because  Lorna  was  uotbing  there,  and  also  because  a  man 
our  neighborliood  hath  done  the  whole  of  it  since  my  time, 
feigns  to  think  nothing  of  it.     However,  one  thing,  in  common 
justice  to  a  person  who  has  been  traduced,  I  am  V>ound  to  me 
tion.     And  this  is,  that  being  two  of  us^  and  myself  of  su* 
magnitude,  we  never  could  have   made  our  journey  witho 
either  tighter  running,  but  for  the  free  pass  which  dear  Anni 
by  some  means  (I  know  not  what),  had  procured  from  Mas 
Faggus.     And  when  I  let  it  be  known,  by  some  hap,  that  I  w 
the  own  cousio  of  Tom  Faggus,  and  honored  witli  his  societyi 
there  was  not  a  house  upon  the  roa<l  but  was  proud  to  entertal^ 
me,  in  spite  of  my  fellow-traveller  bearing  the  red  badge  of  '  " 
King. 
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•*I  will  keep  this  close,  my  son  Jack,''  he  said,  having 
stripped  it  off  with  a  carving-knife ;  **  your  flag  is  the  best  to 
fly.  The  man  who  starved  me  on  the  way  down,  the  same  shall 
feed  me  fat  going  home." 

Therefore  we  pursued  our  way,  in  excellent  condition,  hav- 
ing thriven  upon  the  credit  of  that  very  popular  highwayman, 
and  t>eing  surrounded  with  regrets  that  he  Jiad  left  the  profes- 
sion, and  sometimes  begged  to  Lateruede  that  he  might  lielp 
the  road  again.  For  all  tlie  landlords  on  the  road  declared 
that  now  small  ale  was  drunk,  nor  much  of  spirits  called  for; 
because  the  farmers  need  not  prime  to  meet  only  common 
riders,  neither  were  these  worth  the  while  to  get  drunk  with 
afterwards.  Mai^ter  8tiekh^s  himself  undertook,  as  an  officer 
of  the  King's  Justices,  to  plead  this  case  with  Squire  Faggus 
(as  everybody  called  him  now),  and  to  induce  him,  for  the 
general  good,  to  return  to  his  proper  ministry. 

It  was  a  long  and  weary  journey,  although  the  roads  are 
vondrous  good  on  the  further  side  of  Bristowe,  and  scarcely 
aiiy  man  need  be  bogged,  if  he  keeps  his  eyes  well  open,  save, 
perhaps,  in  Bprkshire.  In  consequence  of  the  pass  we  had,  and 
the  vintners'  knowledge  of  it,  w»j  only  met  two  public  riders, 
one  of  whom  made  off  straightway  whin  he  saw  my  compan- 
ion's pistols  and  the  stout  carbine  1  bore ;  and  the  other  came 
to  a  parley  with  ns,  and  proved  most  kind  and  affable,  when 
ht'  knew  himself  in  the  presence  of  tht*  cousin  of  Squire  Faggus. 
"*God  save  you,  gentlemen,"  he  cried,  lifting  his  hat  politely; 
''many  and  many  a  happy  day,  I  haw  worked  tbis  road  with 
him.  Such  times  will  never  be  again.  But  commend  me  to 
his  love  and  prayers.  King  my  name  is,  and  King  my  nature. 
'^ ly  that,  and  none  will  harm  you."  And  so  he  made  off  down 
hill,  being  a  perfect  gentleman,  fuid  a  very  good  horse  he 
riding. 
The  night  was  falling  very  thick  by  the  time  we  were  come 
Tyburn,  and  here  the  King's  officer  dpcided  that  it  would  be 
le  to  halt;  because  the  way  was  unsafe  by  night  across  the 
dds  to  Charing  vilhige.  I  for  my  part  was  nothing  loth,  and 
sferred  to  see  London  by  daylight. 

And  after  all,  it  was  not  worth  seeing,  but  a  very  hideous 
aod  dirty  place,  not  at  all  like  Kxmoor.  Some  of  the  shops 
werp  very  fine,  and  the  signs  above  them  finer  still,  so  that  I 
"WaB  Devtfr  weary  of  standing  still  to  look  at  thi*m.  But  in 
<loiiig  this  there  was  no  ease ;  for  before  one  could  begin  almost 
^tnake  out  the  meaning  of  them,  either  some  of  tlie  way-farers 
l*<nild  bustle,  and  scowl,  and  draw  their  swords,  or  the  owner, 
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or  his  apprentice  boys,  would  rush  out  and  catch  hold  of  me, 
crying,  "Buyj  buy,  buy!  What  dy'e  lack,  what  dj'e  lack? 
Buy,  buy,  buy !  "  At  tirst  I  mistook  the  meaning  of  this  —  for 
so  we  pronounce  the  word  "boy"  upon  Exmoor, —  and  I  an- 
swereil  with  some  IndignatioUj  '*Sin'iih,  lam  no  boy  now, 
but  a  man  of  one-and-twenty  years;  ancl  as  for  lacking,  I 
lack  nought  from  thee,  except  what  thou  hast  not — ^good 
manners." 

The  only  things  that  pleased  me  much  were  the  river  Thames, 
and  the  hall  and  church  of  Westminster,  where  there  are  brare 
tilings  to  be  seen,  and  braver  still  to  think  about.  But  when- 
ever I  wandered  in  the  streets,  what  with  the  noise  the  people 
made,  the  number  of  the  coaches,  the  running  of  the  footmej), 
the  swaggering  of  great  courtiers,  and  thrusting^  tiside  of  every 
body,  many  and  many  a  time  I  longed  to  be  back  among  the 
sheep  again,  for  fear  of  losing  temper.  They  were  welcome 
to  tlie  wall  for  me,  as  I  took  care  to  tell  theuij  for  I  could  stand 
without  tlie  wall,  which  jji^rhaps  wi^is  more  than  they  could  *io. 
Tliouf^h  I  said  this  with  the.  best  intention,  meaning  no  dis- 
courtf3sy,  some  of  them  were  vexed  at  it;  and  one  young  lord, 
liping  flushed  with  drink,  drew  his  sword  and  msAe  at  me. 
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falsely.     Hence  the  courtiers  and  the  citizens  scarce  couhl 
leet   in   the   streets  with  patience,  or  without   railing  and 
jquent  blows. 

Now  although  I  heard  so  much  of  tliis  matter,  for  nothing 
ie  was  talked  of,  and  it  st^ejued  to  nw  more  impoitant  even 
in  the  churchwardeiiship  of  Oare,  I  cuuld  not  for  the  life  of 
le  tell  wliicli  side  I  should  take  to.  For  all  m  j  sense  of  posi- 
ion,  and  of  confidence  reposed  in  me,  and  of  my  father's 
opinions,  lay  heavily  in  one  scale;  while  all  my  reason,  and 
ly  heart,  went  down  plump  against  injustice,  and  seemed 
win  the  other  scale.  Even  so  my  father  had  been,  at  the 
eaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  w;us  less  than  my  age 
)w,  and  even  less  skilled  iji  polities:  and  my  mother  told  me 
fter  this,  when  she  saw  how  I  myself  was  doiihtiug,  and  vexed 
ith  myself  for  doing  so,  that  my  fatlier  used  to  thank  God 
iten,  that  he  had  not  been  called  upon  to  take  one  side  or 
ther,  but  might  remain  oliscure  an*d  qoiet.  And  yet  he  always 
jnsidered  himself  to  be  a  good  sound  Royalist. 
But  now  as  I  stayeil  there,  only  desirous  to  be  heard  and  to 
^t  away,  and  scarcely  even  guessing  yet  what  was  wanted  of 
le  (for  even  Jeremy  Stickles  knew  not,  or  pretended  not  to 
low),  things  came  to  a  dreadful  pass,  between  the  King  and 
II  the  people  who  dared  to  have  an  opinion.  For  about  the 
kiddle  of  Jime,  the  judges  gave  their  sentence,  that  the  City 
of  London  had  forfeited  its  charter,  and  th;it  its  franchise 
^—Should  be  taken  into  the  bands  of  tbe  King.  Scarcely  wjis  this 
Hkidgraent  fortlj,  and  all  men  hotly  talking  of  it,  wlien  a  far 
^Brorse  thing  befell.  News  of  some  great  conspiracy  was  spread 
^Bt  every  corner*  and  that  a  man  in  the  malting  business  had 
^^ied  to  take  up  the  brewer's  work,  and  lop  the  King,  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  Every  body  was  shocked  at  this,  for  the  King 
^^iimself  was  not  disliked  so  much  as  his  advisers;  but  every 
^Hody  was  more  than  shocked,  grieved  indeed  to  the  heart  with 
^Bain,  at  hearing  that  Lord  William  Russell,  and  Mr.  Algernon 
^PSidney,  ha^l  I'leen  seized  and  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  upon 
^a  charge  of  high  treason. 

Having  no  knowledge  of  these  great  men,  nor  of  the  matter 
how  far  it  was  true,  I  had  not  very  much  to  say  alx)ut  either 
tliem  or  it:  but  this  silence  was  not  shared  (although  the  igno- 
ice  may  have  been)   by  the  hundreds  of  people  around  me. 
bch  a  commotion  was  astir,  such  universal  sense  of  wrong, 
id  stern  resolve  to  right  it,  that  eacli  man  grasped  his  fellow's 
id,  and  led  him  into  the  vintner's.     Even  I,  although  at 
it  time  given  to  excess  in  tempeiunce,  and  afraid  of  the  name 
roL.  1,-11 
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of  cordials^  was  hard  set  (I  do  assure  you)  not  to  be  dfutik  at 

intervals,  without  tvoarsc  discourtesy. 

However  that  (as  Betty  Mux  worthy  used  to  say,  when  argued 
down,  and  ready  to  take  the  mop  for  it)  is  neither  here  not 
there.  I  have  nought  to  do  witJi  great  history;  and  am  sorry 
for  those  who  have  to  write  it;  because  they  are  sure  to  hav^e 
botli  friends  tind  enemies  in  it,  and  tannut  act  as  they  would 
towards  them,  without  damage  to  their  avvn  consciences. 

But  as  great  events  draw  little  ones,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
churn  decides  the  uncettainty  of  the  flies,  so  this  movement  of 
the  town,  and  eloquence,  imd  passion  had  mare  than  I  guessed 
at  the  time,  to  do  with  my  own  little  fortuneir.  For  in  the 
first  place  it  was  fixed  (perhaps  from  downright  contumely, 
because  the  citizens  loved  him  so)  that  Lord  Russell  should  be 
tried  neither  at  Westminster,  nor  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  at  the 
Court  of  Old  Bailey,  within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  This 
kefit  me  hanging  on  much  longer;  because  although  the  good 
nobh/niaii  wiis  tu  In?  tried  by  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  yet 
the  officers  of  the  King's  Bench,  to  whom  I  daily  applied  myself, 
were  in  counsel  with  their  fellows,  and  put  me  off  from  day  to 
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my  way  up  to  the  Justices,  and  insist  upon  being 

rd  by  them,  or  discharged  frum  my  reeogriizaiice.     For  so 

ley  had  termed  the  bond  or  deed  whieh  I  had  been  forced  to 

tecute,  ill  the  presence  of  a  chief  clerk  or  notary,  the  very 

ij  after  I  came  to  London.     And  the  purport  of  it  wiis,  that 

pain  of  a  heavy  tine  or  escheatment,  I  would  hohl  myself 

ly  and  present,  to  give  evi(lence  when  called  upon.     Hav- 

divered  me  up  to  sign  this,  Jeremy  Stickles  was  quit  of 

and  went  upon  other  business;  not  but  what  he  was  kind 

and  good  to  me,  when  his  time  and  pursuits  allowed  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A   OEBAT   MAN    ATTENDS    TO   BUSINESS. 

Haviko  seen  Lord  Russell  murdered  in  the  fields  of  Lincoln's 
I,  or  ratlier  having  gone  to  see  it,  but  turned  away,  with  a 
ickness  ajid  a  bitter  flood  of  tears  —  for  a  whiter  and  a  nobler 
?ck  never  fell  before  low  iieast  —  I  strode  awa\'  towards  West- 
linstf  r,  cured  of  half  lay  indignation  at  the  death  of  Cluirles 
le  First.  Mauy  people  hurried  past  lue,  cbieBy  of  the  more 
ider  sort,  revolting  at  tlie  butchery.  In  their  ghastly  faces, 
they  turned  them  back,  lest  the  sight  shouhl  be  coming  after 
lem,  great  sorrow  was  to  be  seen,  and  horror,  and  pity,  and 
ime  anger. 

In  Westminster  Hall  I  found  nobody;  not  even  the  crowd  of 

iwUug  varlets,  who  used  to  be  craving  evermore  for  employ- 

!nt  or  for  payment.     I   knocked  at  tliree  doors,  one  after 

feher,  of  lobbies  going  out  of  it,  where  1  had  formerly  seen  some 

icers  ami  ^leople  pressing  in  and  out;  but  for  my  trouble   1 

)k  nothing,  except  some  thumps  from  echo.     And  at  last  an 

Id  man  told  me,  that  all  tlie  lawy*'rs  were  gone  to  see  the 

mlt  of  their  own  works,  in  the  helds  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

However,  in  a  few  days'  time,  I  bad  better  fortune,  for  the 

Jurt  wafli  sitting  and  full  of  business,  to  clear  off  the  arrears 

»f  work  before  the  lawyers'  holiday.     As  I  was  waiting  iji  the 

ill  for  a  good  occasion,  a  man  with  horsehair  on  his  lieaiL  and 

long  blue  bag  in  his  left  baud,  touched  me  gently  on  the  arm, 

(1  led  nu^  into  ;i  quiet  place.     I  foHowed  him  very  gladly, 

^ing  contideut  that  he  came  to  me  with  a  nu^ssage  from  tVie 

•hifltitiaries.     liut  after  taking  pains  to  be  sure  that  none  could 

^vpfhear  us,  he  turned  on  me  suddenly*  and  asked  — 

Now,  John,  how  is  your  dear  mother?  " 
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"Worshipful  sir,"  I  answered  him,  after  recovering  froa 
my  surprise  at  his  knowledge  of  our  affairs,  and  kindly  interest 
ill  them,  *'  it  is  two  montlis  now  since  I  have  seen  her.  Would 
to  God  that  I  only  knew  how  she  is  faring  now^  and  how  the 
business  of  the  fann  goes!  '- 

•'Sir,  I  respect  and  admire  you,"  the  old  gentleman  replied, 
with  a  bow  very  low  and  genteel ;  *'  few  young  comt-gallants 
of  our  time  are  so  reverent  and  dutiful.  Uh,  how  I  did  love 
my  mother!  '*  Here  he  turned  up  Ins  eyes  to  lieaven,  in  a  man- 
ner that  made  me  feel  for  him ;  and  yet  with  a  kind  of  wonder. 

"I  am  veiy  sony  for  you,  sir,"  1  answered  most  re8|ject- 
fully,  not  meaning  to  trespass  on  his  grief,  yet  wondering  at 
his  mother's  agej  for  he  seemed  to  be  at  least  three-score: 
**but  I  am  no  court-galhmt,  sir;  I  am  only  a  farmer's  sou,  and 
learning  how  to  farm  a  little." 

'* Enough,  John;  quite  enough,"  he  cried,  "I  can  read  it  in 
thy  countenanee.  Honesty  is  written  there,  and  courage,  and 
simplicity.  I^ut  I  fear  that,  in  this  town  of  Lomh)U,  thou  art 
apt  to  be  taken  in  by  people  4)f  no  principle.  AUmel  Ah 
me!    The  world  is  bad,  and  I  am  too  old  to  improve  it." 

Then  finding  bim  so  good  and  kind,  and  anxious  to  improve 
the  age,  1  tohl  him  alitiust  every  tiling;  how  mucli  I  paid  tlie 
fellmonger,  aud  all  tlie  things  I  bad  been  to  see;  and  bow  I 
longed  to  get  away,  before  tlie  corn  was  ripening;  yet  how  (in 
spite  of  these  desires)  I  felt  myself  U>itiKl  to  walk  up  and  down, 
being  under  a  thing  called  **  recugiiizatiee."  In  shan't  I  told 
him  every  thing;  except  the  naturt^  of  my  summons  (which  I 
had  no  right  to  tell),  ami  tbat  1  was  out  of  money. 

My  tale  was  ttdd  in  a  little  archway,  apart  from  other  law- 
yers; and  the  other  lawyers  seemed  to  me  to  shift  themselves, 
and  to  look-askew,  like  sheep  through  a  hurdle,  when  the  rest 
are  feeding. 

"What!  Good  God!''  my  lawyer  cried,  smiting  his  breast 
indignantly  with  a  roll  of  something  learned;  "In  what  e^un- 
trj'  do  we  live?  Under  what  laws  are  we  governed?  No  case 
before  the  court  wliatever;  no  primaiy  deposition,  so  far  as  we 
are  furnished;  not  even  a  King's  writ  issued  —  and  liere  we 
have  a  fine  young  man  dragged  from  his  home  and  adoring 
mother,  during  the  height  of  agriculture,  at  his  own  cost  and 
charges!  1  have  heard  of  many  grievances;  but  this  the  very 
worst  of  all.  Nothing  short  of  a  Koyal  Commission  could 
be  warranty  for  it.  This  is  not  only  illegal,  sir,  but  most 
gravely  unconstitutional.*- 

"I  had  not  told  you,  worthy  sir,"  I  answered  hiin,  in  a  lower 
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me,  "if  I  could  have  thought  that  jour  soDse  of  right  would 
moved  so  painfully.     But  nosv  I  must  beg  to  leave  you,  sir, 
for  I  see  that  the  door  agaiu  is  open.     I  beg  you^  worship- 
sir,  to  accept " 

Upon  this  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  said,  "Nay,  nay,  my 
m,  not  two,  not  two:"  yet  looking  away,  that  he  might  not 
ire  me. 

**To  accept,  kind  sir,  my  very  best  thanks,  and  most  re- 
iful  remembrances."  And  with  that,  I  laid  my  hand  in 
IB.  "And  if,  sir,  any  circmastauces  of  business  or  of  pleas- 
should  bring  you  to  our  part  of  the  world,  I  tnist  you  will 
It  forget  that  my  mother  and  myself  (if  ever  I  get  home 
in)  will  do  our  best  to  make  you  comfortable  with  our  poor 
)spitality." 

With  this  I  was  hasting  away  from  him,  Imt  he  held  my  Iiand 
id  looked  roiuid  at  me.     And  he  spoke  without  eordiality. 
'•Young  man,  a  general   invitatiim  is  no  entry  for  my  fee 
>k.     I  have  8i)ent  a  good  hour  of  ]>usiness-tiiue  in  master- 
ing thy  ease,  and  stating  my  ojtinion  of  it.     And  being  a 
lember  of  the  bar,  called  six-and-thirty  years  agone  by  the 
morable  stxiiety  of  the  Juuer  Tem])le,  my  fee  is  at  my  own 
tscretion;  albeit  an  honorarium,     For  tlie  honor  of  the  pro- 
*ssion,  and  juy  ]K»sitioij  in  it,  1  ought  to  eharge  thee  at  least 
re  giiine^^is,  aUJjough  I  won  hi  have  accepted  one,  offered  with 
'  will  and  delieacy.     Kow  I  will  enter  it  two,  my  son,  and 
df-a-erown  for  my  clerk's  fee.'' 
Saying  this,  he  drew  forth  from  Ijis  deep,  Idue  bag,  a  red 
)k  having  clasps  to  it,  and  i/ndorsed  in  gohl  letters  **Fee 
»k;"  and  before  I  coidd  speak  (being  friglitened  so)  he  bad 
itered  on  a  page  of  it,  "To  eonMideration  of  ejuse  as  stated 
John  Hidd,  and  advising  thereupon,  two  guineas." 
"But  sir,  good  sir,"  I   stammered  fortli,   not   having  two 
Tiiueas  left  in  the  world,  yet  grieving  to  confess  it,  **  I  knew 
M  that  I  was  to  pay,  learned  sir.     I  never  thought  of  it  in 
\\t  way." 

"  Wounds  of  God !    In  what  way  thought  you  that  a  lawyer 
[listened  to  your  rigmarole  ?  " 

**  I  thought  that  you  listened  from  kindness,  sir,  and  com- 
l^aasion  of  my  grievous  ease,  and  a  sort  of  liking  for  me." 

^*Alaw^'er  like  thee,  youni^  curmudgeon!  A  lawyer  afford 
^feel  compassion  gratis!  Either  thou  art  a  very  deep  knave, 
or  the  greenest  of  all  greenborns.  Well,  1  suppose,  I  must  let 
wi«^«t  off  for  one  guinea,  and  the  clerk*s  fee.  A  bail  business, 
*  allocking  business  1  " 
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Now,  if  tbis  man  had  continued  kind  and  soft,  as  when  he 
heard  my  story,  I  would  have  pawned  my  clothes  to  pay  him, 
rather  than  leave  a  debt  behind,  although  contracted  unwit- 
tingly. But  when  he  used  harsh  language  so,  knowing  that  I 
did  not  deserve  it,  I  began  to  doubt  within  myself  whether  he 
deserved  my  money.  Therefore  I  answered  him  with  soma 
readiness,  such  as  comes  sometimes  to  me,  although  I  am  so 
slow. 

"  Sir,  I  am  no  curmudgeon :  if  a  young  man  had  called  m© 
so,  it  would  not  have  been  well  with  him.  This  money  shall 
be  paid,  if  due;  albeit  I  hud  no  desire  to  incur  the  debt.  You 
have  ati vised  me  that  tlie  Court  is  lialde  for  my  expenses,  so 
far  as  they  be  reasonable.  If  this  Iw  a  reasonable  expense,, 
come  with  me  now  to  Lord  Justice  Jeffreys,  and  receive  from 
him  the  two  guineas,  or  (it  maj'  be)  iive^  for  the  counsel  you 
have  given  me  to  deny  his  jurisdiction."  Witli  these  words, 
I  took  his  arm  to  lead  hiin,  for  the  door  was  open  still. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  boy,  let  me  go.  Worthy  sir,  pray  lot 
me  go.  My  wife  is  sick,  and  my  daughter  dying  —  in  thC' 
name  of  God,  sir,  let  me  go.** 

"Nay,  nay,"  I  said,  having  fast  hold  of  him;  "I  cannot  let' 
thee  go  unpaid,  sir.     Right  is  right;  and  thou  shalt  have  it." 

''Ruin  is  what  I  shall  liave,  Iwy,  if  3*nu  drag  me  before  that 
devil,  lie  will  strike  me  from  the  bar  at  once,  and  starve  me, 
and  all  my  family.  Here  lad,  good  lad,  take  these  two 
guineas.  Thou  hast  despoiled  the  spoiler.  Xever  again  will 
I  trust  mine  eyes  for  knowledge  of  a  greenhorn.^' 

He  slipped  two  guineas  into  the  hand  which  I  had  hooked 
through  liis  ellww,  and  spoke  in  an  urgent  whisper  again,  for 
the  people  came  crowding  around  us  —  "  For  God's  sake,  let 
me  go,  boy;  another  monietit  will  be  too  late." 

"Learned  sir,'^  I  answered  him,  ** twice  you  spoke,  unless  I 
err,  of  the  necessity  of  a  elerk*s  fee,  as  a  thing  to  be  lamented." 

'*To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  my  son.  You  have  a  clerk  as  much 
as  I  have.  There  it  is.  Now  I  pray  thee,  take  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  Possession  is  nine  points  of  it,  which  thou  hast 
of  me,  Self-possession  is  the  tenth,  and  that  thou  hast  more 
than  the  other  nine.*' 

Being  flattered  by  this,  and  by  the  feeling  of  the  two  guineaa 
and  half-crown,  I  dropped  my  hold  upon  Counsellor  Kiteh  (for 
he  was  no  less  a  man  than  that),  and  be  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
second  of  time,  wig,  blue  bag,  and  family.  Ami  befort:'  I  had 
time  to  make  up  my  mind  what  I  should  do  with  his  money 
(for  of  course  I  meant  not  to  keep  it)  the  crier  of  the  Court  (as 
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told  me)  came  out,  aiul  wanted  t<j  know  who  I  was.  1 
Lim,  as  shortly  as  I  could,  that  iny  business  lay  with  His 
Majesty's  bench,  and  was  very  confidential;  upon  which  he 
ok  me  inside  with  warnings  and  showed  me  to  an  under- 
:,  who  showed  me  to  a  higher  one,  and  the  higher  clerk  to 
\e  head  one. 

When  this  gentleman   understood  all  about  my  business 
'hich  I  told  liiiii  without  coinphaint)  he  frowned  at  me  very 

^,  as  if  I  had  done  him  an  injury. 
"John  Ridd,"  he  asked  uk*  witli  a  stern  glance,  "is  it  your 
diberate  desire  to  be  brouglit  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
lief  Justice  ?  " 

Surely,  sir,  it  has  been  my  desire,  for  the  last  two  months 
\d  more." 

"Then,  John,  thou  shalt  be.     But  mind  one  thing,  not  a 

word  of  thy  long  detention,  or  thou  niayest  get  into  trouble." 

"How,  sir?     For  being  detained  against  my  own  wish  ?"  I 

asked  him;  but  he  turned  away,  as  if  that  matter  were  not 

rorth  his  arguing,  as,  indeed,  I  suppose  it  was  not,  and  led 

le  through  a  little  passage  to  a  door  with  a  nurtain  across  it. 

Now,  if  ray  Lord  cross-question  you,"  the  gentleman  whis- 
;red  to  me,  "answer  him  straight  out  truth  at  once,  for  he 
ill  have  it  out  of  thee.  And  mind,  he  loves  not  to  be  con- 
radicted,  neither  can  he  bear  a  hang-dog  look.  Take  little 
»d  of  the  other  two;  but  note  every  word  of  the  middle  one; 
\d  never  make  him  speak  twice." 

I  tlianked  him  for  his  good  advice,  as  he  moved  the  curtain 
and  thrust  me  in,  but  instead  of  entering  withdrew,  and  left 
le  to  bear  tlie  brunt  of  it. 

The  chamber  was  not  very  large,  though  lofty  to  my  eyes, 
ul  dark,  with  wooden  panels  rouiid  it.  At  the  further  end 
fere  some  raised  seats,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  churches,  lined 
rith  velvet,  and  having  broad  elbows,  and  a  canopy  over  the 
liddle  seat.  There  were  only  three  men  sitting  here,  one  in 
le  centre,  and  one  on  each  side;  and  all  three  were  done  up 
ronderfully  with  fur,  and  robes  of  state,  and  curls  of  thick 
ly  horsehair,  crimped  and  gathered,  :iud  plaited  down  Ui 
leir  shoulders.  Each  man  ha^l  an  oak  desk  before  him,  set 
a  little  distance,  and  spreatl  with  pens  and  papers.  Instead 
writing,  howevei,  they  seemed  t^  be  laughing  and  talking, 
^T  rather  the  one  in  the  middle  seemed  to  be  telling  some 
story,  which  the  others  received  with  approval.  l?y 
m  of  tljeir  great  perukes,  it  was  liard  to  tell  how  old  they 
J  but  the  one  who  was  speaking   seemed  the  youngest, 
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altlimigli  he  was  tlie  eliief  of  them.  A  thick-set*  burly,  tintl 
bulky  maUi  with  a  bloteliy  broad  face,  aud  great  square  jaws^ 
and  fierce  eyes  full  of  l^lazes;  he  was  one  to  be  difcaded  by 
gentle  souls,  and  to  be  abhorred  by  the  noble. 

Between  me  and  the  three  lord  judges,  some  few  lawyers 
were  gathering  up  hags  and  papers  and  pens  and  so  forth, 
from  a  narrow  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room;  as  if  a  case 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  no  other  were  exiled  on.  But 
before  1  had  time  to  look  round  t^ice,  the  stout  fierce  man 
espied  me,  and  shouted  out  with  a  flashing  stare, — 

"How  now,  couiitrjiuan»  who  art  thou  ?'' 

"May  it  please  yuur  worship,"  I  answered  him,  loudly,  **1 
am  John  Kidd,  of  Oare  parish,  in  the  count}^  of  8omerset, 
brought  to  this  London,  some  two  months  baek  by  a  special 
messenger,  whose  name  is  Jeremy  Stiekles;  and  then  bound 
over  to  he  at  hand  and  ready,  when  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence, in  a  matter  unknowTi  tt)  me,  but  touching  tlie  peace  of 
our  lord  the  King,  and  the  well-being  of  his  subjects.  Three 
times  I  have  met  our  lord  the  King,  l>ut  he  hath  said  nothing 
about  his  peace,  and  only  held  it  towards  me;  and  every  day 
save  Sunday,  I  have  walked  up  and  down  the  great  liall  of 
Westminster,  all  the  business  part  of  the  day,  expecting  to 
be  called  upon;  yet  no  one  hath  called  upon  me.  And  now  I 
desire  to  ask  your  worship,  whether  I  may  go  home  again  ?'* 

"Well  done,  John,"  replied  his  lordship,  while  I  was  pant- 
ing with  all  this  speech;  "I  will  go  bail  for  thee,  Jolin,  thou 
hast  never  made  such  a  long  speech  before;  and  tliou  art  a 
spunky  Briton,  or  thou  couldst  not  have  made  it  now.  I 
remember  the  matter  well;  and  I  myself  will  attend  to  it, 
although  it  arose  before  my  time  "  —  he  was  but  newly  Chief 
Justice  —  '"  but  T  cannot  take  it  now,  John.  There  is  no  fear 
of  losing  tliee,  Jolm,  any  moi*e  than  the  Tower  of  London.  I 
grieve  for  His  Majesty's  exchequer,  after  keeping  thee  two 
months  or  more." 

"'  Nay,  my  lord^  T  crave  your  pardon.  My  mother  hath  h^&a 
keeping  me.     Not  a  groat  have  I  received/^ 

"Spank,  is  it  so  ?"  his  lordship  cried,  in  a  voice  that  shook 
the  cobwebs;  and  the  frown  on  his  brow  shook  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  mine  as  much  as  the  rest  of  them,  —  "  Spank,  is  His 
Majesty  come  to  tliis,  that  he  starves  his  own  approvers  ?" 

**My  lordt  my  lord,"  whispered  Mr.  Spank,  the  chief-officer 
of  evidence,  "  the  thing  hath  been  overlooked,  my  lord,  among " 
such  grave  matters  of  treason." 

"I  will  overlook  thy  head,  foul  Spank,  on  a  spike   from  - 
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ttuple  Bar,  if  uver  I  Iiuar  uf  the  like  agaiu.  Vile  vadet» 
lat  art  thou  paid  For?  TUuu  h;ist  swiiuiletl  the  money  thy- 
If,  foul  Spauk;  I  know  thet%  though  thou  art  new  to  me. 
r  is  the  day  for  thee  that  ijver  1  eame  across  thee. 
»wer  me  not  ^  one  word  nuJie,  and  I  will  have  thee  on  a 
mrdle,"  And  he  swung  himself  to  and  fro,  on  his  bench, 
_with  both  hands  on  his  knees;  and  every  man  waited  to  let  it 
js,  knowiuL^  Ijetter  than  to  speak  to  him, 
I**  John  Hidd,-'  said  the  Lord  Cluef  Justice,  at  last,  reeover- 
a  sort  of  di^iity,  yet  daring  Sp:iuk  from  the  corners  of  hi3 
^8  to  do  so  much  as  look  at  him,  **thuu  hast  been  shame- 
Lly  used,  John  Ridd.  Aiiswer  me  not,  boy;  not  a  word;  but 
to  Master  Spank,  and  let  me  know  how  he  behaves  to 
je;"  here  he  made  a  glance  at  Bpank,  which  was  worth  at 
least  ten  pounds  to  me ;  "be  thou  here  again  to-morrow;  and 
before  any  other  case  is  taken,  I  will  see  justice  done  to  thee. 
~~w  be  off,  boy;  thy  name  is  Kidd,  and  we  are  well  rid  of 
wi  " 

il  was  only  too  glatl  to  go,  after  all  this  tempest;  as  you  may 
dl  supjxjse.     For  if  ever  I  saw  a  man's  eyes  become  two 
>les  for  the  devil  to  glare  frum,  I  saw  it  that  day;  and  the 
».*»  were  those  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jetfreys. 
,Mr.  Spank  was  in  tlie  lobby  before  me,  and  before  T  had 
fvered  myself  —  for  I  was  vexed  with  my  own  terror  —  he 
le  up  sidling  and  fawning  to  me,  with  a  heavy  bag  of  yellow 
ither. 

"Good  Master  Ridd,  take  it  all,  take  it  all;  and  say  a  good 
)rd  for  me  to  his  lordship.  He  hath  tiiken  a  strange  fancy 
thee  J  and  thou  must  make  the  most  of  it.  We  never  saw 
m  meet  him  eye  to  eye  so,  and  yet  not  contradict  him;  and 
ik  is  just  what  he  loveth.  Aldile  in  London,  Master  Kidd. 
d  he  will  make  thy  fortune.  His  joke  upon  thy  name  proves 
It.  And  I  pray  you  rememlier,  Master  Ridd,  that  tiie 
kiinks  are  sixteen  in  family/* 

But  I  would  mit  take  the  bag  from  him,  regarding  it  as  a 
>rtof  bribe  to  pay  me  such  a  lump  of  money,  without  so  mucli 
asking  how  great  had  been  my  expenses.     Therefore  I  only 
>ld  him  that  if  he  would  kindly  keep  the  casli  for  me  until 
morrow,   I  would  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  counting 
'hich  always  is  sore  work  with  me)  how  much  it  had  stood 
in  board  and  lodging,  since  ISIaster  Stickles  hail  rentlered 
^^  up;  for  until  that  time  he  had  borne  my  expenses.     In  tlie 
^^^miiig  I  would  give  Mr.  Spank  a  memorandum  duly  signed, 
'^l  attested  by  my  landlord,  including  the  breakfast  of  thai 
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du.y,  and  in  exchange  for  this  I  would  take  the  exact  amoufl 
fi'um  tlie  yrdlow  bag,  and  be  very  thankful  for  it. 

•*  If  that  is  thy  way  of  using  nppnrtiinity,''  said  Spank,  lool 
ing  at  me  with  aomti  contempt,  **thou  wilt  never  thrive  i 
these  times,  my  lad.  Even  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  can  b 
little  help  to  theej  unless  thou  knowest  better  tlian  that  ho! 
to  lielp  thyself/' 

It  mattered  not  to  me.  Tlie  word  ** approver"  stuck  in  m 
gorge,  as  used  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justicej  for  we  looked  u]kj 
an  approver  as  a  very  low  tiling  indeed*  I  would  rather  pa 
for  every  breakfast,  and  even  every  dinner,  eaten  by  me  sine 
here  I  eaioe,  than  take  money  as  an  approver.  And  indee 
I  was  much  disappointed  at  being  taken  in  that  light,  hai 
ing  understood  that  I  wa-s  sent  for  as  a  trusty  subject,  an 
humble  friend  of  His  Majestj^ 

In  the  morning,  1  met  Mr.  Spank  waiting  for  me  at  tli 
entrance,  and  very  desirons  to  see  me.  1  showed  him  my  bill 
made  out  in  fair  copy,  and  he  laughed  at  it,  and  said,  **  Tak 
it  twice  over,  IVI aster  Ridd;  once  for  thine  own  sake,  tin 
once  lor  His  Majesty's;  as  all  his  loyal  tradesmen  do,  whe 
they  can  get  any.  His  Majesty  knows  and  is  proud  of  it,  fo 
it  shows  their  love  of  his  eountenance;  and  lie  sajrs,  ^his  di 
qui  cito  dat,^  then  how  can  I  grumble  at  giving  twice,  when 
give  so  slowly  ?  " 

**Nay,  I  will  take  it  but  once,"  I  said;  "if  His  Majest 
loves  to  be  robl>ed^  he  need  not  lack  of  his  desire,  while  th 
Spanks  are  sixteen  in  family." 

The  clerk  smiled  cheerfully  at  this,  being  proud  of  his  chfl 
dren's  ability;  and  then  having  paid  my  account,  he  whil 
pered, — 

"He  is  all  alone  this  morning,  John,  and  in  rare  goo 
humor.  He  hath  been  promised  the  handling  of  i>oor  Mastfl 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  lie  says  he  will  soon  make  republic  U 
him;  for  his  state  shall  shortly  be  headless.  He  is  chucklinj 
over  his  joke,  like  a  pig  with  a  nut;  and  that  always  make 
him  pleasant.  John  Ridd,  my  lord!  "  With  that  he  s^^mj 
up  the  eurtaiu  bravely  j  and  according  to  special  orders^ 
stood,  face  to  face,  and  alone  with  Judge  Jeffreys, 
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His  lordship  was  busy  with  some  letters,  and  did  not  look 
up  for  a  minute  or  two,  although  he  knew  that  I  was  there. 
Meanwhile  I  stood  waiting  to  make  my  bow ;  afraid  to  begin 
upon  him,  and  wondering  at  his  great  bull-head.  Then  he 
closed  his  letters,  well-pleased  with  their  import,  and  fixed 
Ms  bold  broad  stare  on  me,  as  if  I  were  an  oyster  opened,  and 
he  would  know  how  fresh  I  was. 

"May  it  please  your  worship,"  I  said,  "here  I  am  according 
to  order,  awaiting  your  good  pleasure." 

"Thou  art  made  to  weight,  John,  more  than  order.  How 
much  dost  thou  tip  the  scales  to?  " 

"  Only  twelvescore  pounds,  my  lord,  when  I  be  in  wrestling 
trim.  And  sure  I  must  have  lost  weight  here,  fretting  so  long 
in  London. " 

"Ha,  ha!  Much  fret  is  there  in  thee!  Hath  His  Majesty 
seen  thee?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,  twice  or  even  thrice;  and  he  made  some  jest 
concerning  me." 

"A  very  bad  one,  T  doubt  not.  His  humor  is  not  so  dainty 
as  mine,  but  apt  to  be  coarse  and  unmannerly.  Kow  John, 
or  Jack,  by  the  look  of  tliee,  thou  art  more  used  to  be  called." 

"Yes,  your  worship,  when  I  am  with  old  Molly,  and  Betty 
Muxworthy." 

"Peace,  thou  forward  varlet!  There  is  a  deal  too  much  of 
thee.  We  shall  have  to  try  shoi-t  commons  with  thee,  and 
thou  art  a  very  long  common.  Ha,  ha!  where  is  that  rogue 
Spank?  Spank  must  hear  that  by-and-by.  It  is  beyond  thy 
great  thick  head,  Jack." 

.  "Not  so.  my  lord;  I  have  been  at  school,  and  had  very  bad 
jokes  made  upon  me." 

"Ha,  ha!  It  hath  hit  tliee  hard.  And  faith,  it  would  be 
hard  to  miss  thee,  even  with  harpoon.  And  thou  lookest  like 
^  blubber,  now.  Capital,  in  faith !  1  have  thee  on  every 
^^^e,  Jack,  and  thy  sides  are  manifold;  many-folded  at  any 
^te.  Thou  shalt  have  double  expenses.  Jack,  for  the  wit 
thou  hast  provoked  in  me." 

"  Heavy  goods  lack  heavy  payment,  is  a  proverb  down  our 
^ay,  my  lord." 
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"  Ah,  I  hurt  thee,  I  hurt  thee,  Jack.  The  harpoon  hath  no 
tickle  for  thee.  Now,  Jack  Whale,  having  hauled  thee  hard^ 
we  will  proceed  to  ©aLamine  thee."  Here  all  his  manner  was 
changed,  and  he  looked  with  his  heavy  brows  bent  upon  me, 
as  if  he  had  never  laughed  in  his  life,  and  would  allow  none 
else  tn  do  so. 

*'I  am  ready  to  answer  my  lord,'*  I  repliedj  "if  he  asks  me 
naught  buyonrl  my  knowledge,  or  beyond  my  honor." 

'*  lladst'  better  answer  me  every  thing,  lump*  What  hast 
thou  to  do  with  honor  ?  Now  is  there  in  thy  neighborhood  a 
certain  nest  of  robbers,  miaereants,  and  outlaws,  whom  all 
men  fear  to  handle  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  my  lord.  At  least  I  believe  some  of  them  b©  rob- 
bers; and  all  of  them  are  outlaws," 

**  And  what  is  your  high  sheriff  about,  that  he  doth  not  hang 
them  ull  ?  Or  send  them  up  for  me  to  hang,  without  more 
tu-do  about  them  ?" 

*'  I  reckon  that  he  is  afraid,  my  lord;  it  is  not  safe  to  med- 
dle with  them.  They  are  of  good  birth,  and  reckless  j  and 
their  place  is  very  f^trong." 

''Good  birth!     What  was  Lord  Russell  of,  Lord  Essex,  and 
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instead  of  His  Majesty,  Somewhat  wliicli  halts  there  ought 
toonmca  little  further,  I  trow.  It  shall  be  seen  to,  as  well 
M  tiie  witch  which  makes  it  so  to  halt.  Riotous  knaves  in 
Wt'st  England,  drunken  outlaws,  you  shall  dance,  if  ever  I  play 
pipe  for  you.  John  Ridd,  I  will  cume  to  Oare  Parish,  and 
routont  tlie  Oare  ot*  Babylon." 

"Althougli  your  worship  is  so  learned,"  I  answered,  seeing 
that  now  he  was   lieginning  to   make  things  unea^sy;    "your 

I  worship,  though  being  Chief  Justice,  does  little  justice  to  us. 
We  are  downright  good  and  loyal  folk ;  and  I  have  not  seen, 
si&fle  here  I  came  to  this  great  town  of  London,  any  who  may 
better  us,  or  even  come  auigh  us,  in  honesty,  and  goodness, 
^ud  duty  to  our  neighbors.  For  we  are  very  quiet  folk,  not 
prating  our  own  virtues  "  — — 

**Enoughj  good  John,  enough!  Knowest  thou  not  that 
modngty  is  the  maidenhood  of  virtue,  lost  even  by  her  own 
«pj>rf»val  ?  Now  hast  thou  ever  heard  or  thought,  that  De 
^Vfjiehehalse  is  in  league  with  the  Doones  <d'  Bagworthy  ?" 

Saying  these  words  rather  slowly,  he  skewered  his  great 
^^63  into  mine,  so  tliat  I  could  not  think  at  all,  neither  look 
**t  him,  nor  yet  away.  The  idea  was  so  new  to  nie,  that  it  set 
^y  wits  all  wandering;  and  looking  into  me,  he  saw  that  I 
^v:ig  groping  for  the  truth. 

"John  Kidd,  thine  eyes  are  enough  for  me.  I  see  thou  hast 
•^ever  dreamed  of  it.  Now  hast  tliou  ever  seen  a  man,  whose 
'lame  is  Thomas  Faggus  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  many  and  many  a  time.     He  is  my  own  worthy 

^onsin ;  and  I  fear  that  he  hath  intentions  '* here  I  stopped, 

fiaving  no  right  there  to  speak  about  our  Annie. 

"Tom  P'aggus  is  a  gcnnl  mfin,"  he  said;  and  his  great  square 
e  had  a  smile  which  showed  me  he  had  met  my  cousin; 
blaster  Faggus  hath  made  mistakes  as  to  tlie  title  to  itrop- 
^^^'ty,  as  lawyers  oftentimes  may  do;  but  take  him  all  for  all, 
^^  is  a  thoroughly  straightforward  man;  presents  his  bill,  and 
J*«-s  it  paid,  aiid  makes  no  idiarge  for  thawing  it.  Neverthe- 
*^^ss,  we  must  tiix  his  costs,  as  of  any  other  solicitor," 

"To  be  sure,  to  he  sure,  my  lord!  "  wixs  all  that  I  could  say, 

t  understanding  what  all  this  meant. 

*'l  fear  he  will  come  to  the  gallows,"  said  the  Lord  Chief 
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^^«tice,  sinking  his  voice  below  the  echoes;   *'tell  him  this 


^."t'om  me,  Jack.  He  shall  never  be  condemned  before  me;  but 
*^  nannot  lie  everywhere;  and  some  of  our  Jastices  may  keep 
*^»ort  memory  of  his  dinners.  Tell  him  to  change,  his  name, 
^Urn  parson,  or  do  something  else,  to  make  it  wrong  to  hang 
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him.     Parson   is  tlie  best  thing j  he  hath  such  command 
features,  and  he  might  tiike  hin  tithes  ou  horseback,     ^'ow  | 
few  more  things,  John  Kiddj  and  for  the  present  1  have  donl 
with  tliee." 

All  my  heart  leaped  up  at  this,  to  get  away  from  London  Wij 
and  yet  I  eould  hardly  trust  t<3  it, 

**  Is  there  any  sound  round  your  way  of  disaffection 
Majesty,  His  most  graidous  Majeaty  ?  " 

"  No,  ray  lord :  no  sign  wliatevor.  We  pray  for  hi 
church  perhaps;  and  we  talk  about  him  afterwards,  hoping  || 
may  do  him  good,  ai>  it  is  intended.  But  after  that  we  hav^ 
naught  to  say,  not  knowing  much  about  him  —  at  least  till  I  gd 
home  again." 

''That  is  as  it  should  be,  John.  And  the  less  you  say  th^ 
better.  But  I  have  heard  of  things  in  Taunton,  and  evei 
nearer  to  you  in  Dulverton,  and  even  nigher  still  upon  Exmoorl 
things  which  are  of  the  pillory  kind,  and  even  more  of  the  galJ 
lows.  I  see  that  you  know  naught  of  them.  Nevertheless,  i| 
will  not  be  hjug  before  all  England  hears  of  them.  Now,  JohnJ 
I  have  taken  a  liking  to  thee;  for  never  man  told  me  the  trutl^ 
without  fear  or  favor,  more  thoroughly  and  truly  than  thoi 
hast  done.  Keep  thou  elear  of  this,  my  son.  It  will  come  tj 
nothings  yet  many  shall  swing  high  for  it.  Even  I  could  noj 
save  thee,  John  Kidd,  if  thou  \v*nt  mixed  in  this  alfair.  Keel 
from  the  Doones.  kee})  from  I)e  AVhiehehalse,  keep  frouj  ever\S 
thing  which  leiwls  beyond  the  sight  of  thy  knowledge,  I  meaii| 
to  use  thee  as  my  tool;  but  I  see  thou  art  too  honest  ajw 
simple.  I  will  send  a  sharper  down;  but  never  let  me  fin< 
thee,  John,  either  a  tool  for  the  other  side,  or  a  tube  for  m| 
words  to  pass  through."  j 

Here  the  Lord  Justice  gave  me  such  a  glare,  that  I  wished 
myself  well  rid  of  Idm,  though  thankful  for  his  warnings;  and 
seeing  how  he  had  made  ui>on  me  a  long  abiding  mark  of  ff~^ 
he  smOed  again  in  a  jocular  manner,  and  said, — 

**Now,  get  thee  gone.  Jack.     I  shall  remember  thee;  and 
trow,  thou  wilt'st  not  for  many  a  day  forget  me." 

**My  lord,  I  was  never  so  glad  to  go;  for  the  hay  must 
in,  and  the  ricks  unthatched,  and  none  of  them  c^in  make  spai 
like  me,  and  two  men  to  twist  every  hay-rope,  and  moth« 
thinking  it  all  right,  and  listening  right  and  left  to  lies,  an^ 
cheated  at  every  pig  she  kills,  and  even  the  skins  of  the  sheef 
to  go" '  ^ 

**  John  Ridd,  I  thought  none  could  come  nigh  your  fol 
honesty  and  goodness,  and  duty  to  their  neighbors  I " 
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'Sure  enough,  mj  lord;  but  by  our  folk,  I  mean  ourselves, 

|j»ot  the  men  nor  women  neither  ^' 

That  will  do,  John.     Go  thy  way.     Xot  men,  nor  women 

neither,  are  bett«3r  than  they  need  be.** 

I  wished  to  set  this  matter  right;  but  his  worship  would  not 

me;  and  only  drove  me  out  of  the  court,  saying  that  men 

rere  thieves  and  liars,  nor  more  in  one  place  than  another, 

it  all  alike  all  over  the  worlil,  and  women  not  far  behind 

lera.     It  was  not  for  me  to  dispute  this  point  (thout^li  1  was 

3t  yet  persuaded  of  it),  IxjtU  beeause  my  lord  was  a  Judge, 

id  must  know  more  about  it,  and  also  that  being  a  man  myself 

might  seem  to  be  defending  myself  in  an  unbeuoming  man- 

i€r.   Therefore  I  made  a  low  bow,  and  went;  in  doubt  jis  t^ 

hich  had  the  right  of  it. 

But  though  he  had  so  far  dismissed  me,  I  was  not  yet  quit^ 

ret*  to  go,  inasmuch  as  I  had  not  money  enough  to  take  jne  all 

way  to  Oare,  unless  indeed  I  should  go  afoot,  and  beg  my 

ttenance  by  the  way,  which  seemed  to  be  below  me.     There- 

I  got  my  few  clothes  packed,  and  my  few  debts  paid,  all 

ly  to  start  in  half-an-hour,  if  only  they  would  give  me 

lough  to  set  out  upon  the  road  with.      For  I  doubted  not,  being 

)uug  and  strong,  tluit  I  could  walk  from  London  to  Oare  in 

m  »liiys  or  in  twelve  at  most,  which  was  uot  much  longer  than 

j-workj  only  I  had  been  a  fox^l,  as  you  will  say  when  you 

it.     For  after  receiving  from  Master  Spank  the  aniount  of 

bill  which  I  had  delivered  —  less  indeed  by  iifty  shillings 

m  the  money  my  mother  had  given  me,  for  1  had  spent  fifty 

lillings,  and  more,  in  seeing  the  town  and  trf^attng  people, 

"lieh  I  could  not  charge  to  His  Majesty^— I  bad  first  paid  all 

debts  tliereout,  which  were  not  very  m^iny,  and  then  sup- 

ling  myself  to  be  an  established  creditor  of  the  Treasury 

>r  my  coming  needs,  and  already  scenting  the  country  air,  and 

^teseeing  the  joy  of  my  mother,  what  had  I  done  but  spent  half 

*y  balance,  ay  and  more  than  three-quartets  of  it,  upon  pres- 

lU  for  mother,  and  Annie,  and  Lizzie,  John  Fry,  and  bis  wife, 

i«l  Betty  Muxworthy,  Bill  l>adds,  Jim  *Slocondie,  and,  in  a 

[ord,  half  of  the  rest  of  the  people  at  Oare,  including  all  tin* 

»iowe  family,  who  must  have  things  good  and  handsome? 

^And  if  I  must  while  I  am  about  it  hide  nothing  from  those  who 

^Jp;ui  me,  1  had  actually  bought  for  Lorua  a  tiling  tlie  price  of 

^liich  quite   frighten^'d  nie.  til!  the  shop-k»H'i]er  said   it  was 

^tiling  at  all,  and  that  nu  young  man,  with  a  lady  to  love  Inm, 

*^uM  dare  to  offer  her  rubbislt,  such  as  the  Jew  suld  across  the 

^Ay.    'Jfow  the  mere  uha  of  beautiful  Lorna  ever  loving  me, 
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whicli  he  talked  about  a«  pally  (though  of  oourse  I  never  d 
tioned  her)  as  if  it  were  a  settled  thing,  and  he  knew  all  al 
it,  that  mere  idea  so  drove  me  abroad,  that  if  he  had  as 
three  times  as  mmdi,  1  could  never  have  counted  the  nione^ 

Now  in  all  this  1  was  a  fool  of  course  —  not  for  remem 
ing  my  friends  and  neighbors,  whieh  a  man  hivs  a  right  to 
and  indeed  is  bound  to  do,  when  he  eomes  from  London  — 
for  not  being  eertitied  tii'st,  what  cash  I  had  to  go  on  w 
And  to  my  great  amazement,  w^hen  I  went  with  another 
for  the  vietuals  of  only  three  days  more,  and  a  week's  exp* 
on  the  homeward  road  reekoned  very  narrowly,  Master  Sp 
not  only  refused  to  grant  me  any  interview,  but  sent  mo  oi 
piece  of  blue  paper,  looking  like  a  buteher's  tieket,  and  beaj 
these  words  and  no  more,  **Jolm  Kidd,  go  to  the  devil, 
who  will  not  when  he  may,  when  he  will,  he  shall  have  ua 
From  this  I  conehided  that  I  had  lost  favor  in  the  sight 
Chief  Justice  Jeffreys.  Perhaps  because  my  evidence  had 
proved  of  any  value;  j)erhaps  because  he  meant  t<j  let  the  J\ 
ter  lie,  till  cast  on  him. 

Anyhow,  it  was  a  reason  of  much  grief,  and  some  angei 
me,  and  very  great  anxiety,  disappointment,  and  suspei 
For  here  was  the  time  of  the  hay  gone  past,  and  the  harves 
small  corn  coming  on,  and  tlie  trout  now  rising  at  the  yel 
Sally,  and  the  blackbirds  eating  our  white*heart  cherries 
^vas  sure,  though  I  eouihl  not  see  them),  and  who  was  to  do  . 
good  for  mother,  or  Ktop  lier  from  weeping  continually?  J 
more  than  this,  what  was  become  of  Lorna?  Perhaps  she 
cast  me  away  altogether,  as  a  floater  and  a  changeling;  j 
haps  she  haii  drownied  herself  in  the  black  well;  perhaps  ( 
that  was  worst  of  all)  she  was  even  married,  child  as  she  m 
to  that  vile  Carver  Doone,  if  the  Booties  ever  cared  ah 
marrying  I  That  last  thought  sent  me  down  at  once  to  wa 
for  Mr.  Spank  again,  resolved  that  if  I  could  eatch  him,  spj 
hiui  I  would  to  a  pretty  good  tune,  although  sixteen  in  fam 

However,  there  was  no  sueb  thing  as  to  find  him;  and 
usher  vowed  (liaving  orders  J  douljt)  that  he  was  gone  to 
sea  for  the  good  of  his  health,  having  sadly  overworked  h 
self;  and  that  none  but  a  poor  devil  like  himself,  who  Be 
bad  handling  of  money,  would  stay  in  linudon  this  foul, 
weather;  TvLiich  was  likely  to  bring  the  plague  with  it.  H 
wiis  another  new  terror  for  me*  who  had  heard  of  the  plag 
of  London,  and  the  horrible  things  that  happened;  and  so  go 
back  to  my  lodgings  at  once,  I  opened  my  clothes  and  sou 
for  spots,  especially  as  being  so  long  at  a  hairy  fellmongei 
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but  finding  Done,  I  fell  down  and  thanked  God  for  that  same, 
And  vowed  to  start  for  Oare  to-morrow,  with  mj  carbine  loadetl, 
come  weal  come  woe^  come  sun  come  shower;  though  all  the 
[parish  should  laugh  at  me,  for  begging  my  way  home  again, 
[after  the  brave  things  said  of  my  going,  as  if  I  had  been  the 
""mg'B  cousin. 

But  I  was  saved  in  some  degree  from  this  lowering  of  my 
)ride,  and  what  mattered  more,  of  mother's;  fur  going  to  buy 
rith  my  last  crown-piece  (after  all  demands  were  paid)  a  little 
liiot  and  powder,  more  needful  on  tlie  road  almost  than  even 
iWs  or  victuals,  at  the  corner  of  the  street  I  met  my  good 
*fiend  Jeremy  Stickles,  newly  voine  in  search  of  me.  I  took 
liiu  back  to  my  litth'  room  —  mine  at  least  till  to-morrow 
lorning — ^and  tohl  him  all  my  story,  and  how  much  I  felt 

?gricved  by  it.  But  he  surprised  me  very  much,  by  showing 
»o  surprise  at  all. 

It  is  tlie  way  of  the  world,  Jack.  They  have  gotten  all 
if*y  can  from  thee,  and  why  should  they  feed  thee  further? 
h  feed  not  a  dead  pig,  I  trow,  but  baste  him  well  with  brine 

id  rue.  Nay,  we  do  not  victual  him  upon  the  day  of  killing; 
[hieh  they  have  done  to  thee.  Thou  art  a  lucky  man,  John ; 
lou  hast  gotten  one  day's  wages,  or  at  any  rate  half  a  day, 
ftt»r  thy  work  w^as  rendereil.     God  have  mercy  on  me,  John! 

le  things  1  see  are  manifold;  and  so  is  my  regard  of  them, 
^'hat  use  to  insist  on  this,  or  make  a  special  point  of  that,  or 
ilfl  by  something  said  of  ohh  when  a  different  mood  was  on? 
tell  thee.  Jack,  all  men  are  liars;  and  he  is  the  least  one,  who 

^saes  not  too  hard  on  them  for  lying." 

This  was  all  quite  dark  to  me,  for  I  never  looked  at  things 

^ikf?  that,  and  never  would  own  myself  a  liar,  not  at  lea^t  to 

klier  people,  nor  even  to  myself,  although  I  might  to  (Jod  some- 

les,  when  trouble  was  upon  me.     And  if  it  comes  to  that, 

roan  has  any  right  to  be  called  a  "liar"  for  smoothing  over 
ttnga  unwitting,  through  duty  to  his  neighbor. 
**Five  pounds  thou  shalt  have,  Jack/'  said  Jeremy  Stickles 

Idenly,  while  I  was  all  abroad  with  myself  as  to  being  a  liar 

not;  ** five  pounds,  and  I  will  take  my  chance  of  wringing 
irom  that  great  rogue  Spank.     Ten  I  would  have  made  it, 
•Im,  but  for  bad  luck  lately.     Put  back  your  bits  of  paper, 
I  will  have  no  acknowledgment.     John  Ridd,  no  nonsense 

;hme!" 

I  was  ready  to  kiss  his  hand,  to  think  that  any  man  in 
(the  meanest  and  most  suspicious  place,  upon  all  God's 
^Tth)  should  trust  me  with  five  pounds,  without  even  a  receipt 
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far  it!  It  overcame  me  so  that  I  sobbed;  for»  after  all,  though 
big  in  body,  I  am  but  a  child  at  heart.  It  wiia  not  the  ^\^ 
pounds  that  moved  me^  but  the  way  of  giving  itj  and  after  so 
much  bitter  talk,  the  great  trust  iu  my  goodness. 


CHAPTER  XX^ai. 


HOM£   AdAIK   AT  I.AST. 


It  was  the  begiouing  of  wheat -harvest,  when  I  came  to  Dun- 
ster  town,  having  walked  all  the  way  from  London,  and  being; 
somewhat  footsore.  For  thougli  five  poimds  was  enough  to'i 
keep  me  in  food  and  lodging  upon  the  road,  and  leave  me  many^i 
a  shilling  to  give  to  fur  puoivr  travellers,  it  would  have  beeui 
nothiug  for  horse-hire,  as  I  knew  too  well  by  the  prices  Jeremy 
Stiekles  had  paid,  upon  our  way  to  Loudon.  Now  I  neveri 
saw  a  prettier  town  than  Diinster  looked  that  evening ;  for  sooth !| 
to  say,  I  had  almost  lost  all  hope  of  reat'liing  it  that  night, 
although  the  castle  was  long  iu  view.  But  iM^ing  once  there^ 
my  troubles  were  g«^ne,  at  least  as  regarded  wayfaring;  fori 
mother's  cousin,  the  worthy  tanner  (with  whom  we  had  slepq 
on  the  way  to  London),  was  in  such  indignation  at  the  plight3 
in  which  I  came  liaj^k  to  him,  afoot,  anil  weary,  and  almost^ 
shoeless  —  not  to  speak  of  upper  things  —  that  he  swore  then,  j 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  that  if  the  schemes  abrewing  round  liim^  ] 
against  those  bloody  Papists,  should  come  to  any  head  or  shai^eJ 
and  show  good  chance  of  succeeding,  he  would  risk  a  thousandi 
pounds,  as  though  it  were  a  penny.  \ 

I  tohl  him  not  to  do  it,  because  I  had  heard  otherwise,  but! 
was  not  at  liberty  to  tell  one -tenth  of  what  I  knew»  and  indeed( 
liad  seen  in  Londou  town.  But  of  this  he  took  no  heed,  becaus^ 
I  only  nodded  at  him;  and  he  could  not  nr^ike  it  out.  For  jij 
t  ikes  an  old  man,  or  at  least  a  middle-aged  ciie»  to  nod  anc^ 
wink,  with  any  power  on  the  brains  of  other  men.  However  ^ 
I  think  1  made  him  know  that  the  Ijad  sta,te  in  which  I  cain««l 
to  his  town,  and  the  great  shame  I  had  wrought  for  him  amonfl 
the  folk  I'ound  the  card-table  at  the  '^Luttrcll  Arms,"  was  mnal 
to  be,  even  there,  attributed  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  ncwJ 
even  to  his  counsellors,  but  to  my  own  sj)eed  of  travellingij 
which  had  beat  pist-horses.  Fur  being  much  distraught  L  i 
mind,  and  desperate  in  body,  I  had  ma<le  all  the  way  fr<>*2| 
Ij<jndon  to  Bunater  in  six  days,  and  m*  more.     It  may  be  or»^ 
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iiundred  and  seventy  miles,  T  cannot  tell  to  a  furlong  err  two, 
^^specially  as  I  lost  nij  way  nior*?  than  a  doz«^u  times j  Imt  at 
any  Tate  there  in  uix  days  I  was,  and  most  kindly  they  received 
luH.  The  tanner  had  some  exeeHent  daughters,  I  forget  how 
Mny;  very  pretty  damsels,  and  well  set  u[»,  and  able  to  make 
good  tanner's  pie.  But  tliough  they  asked  me  many  questions, 
^d  made  a  sort  of  lord  of  me,  and  ottered  to  dani  my  stock- 
ings (which  in  trutli  required  it),  1  tell  asleep  in  the  midst  of 
thftiDj  although  I  wouhl  not  aokiiowledge  it;  and  they  said, 
"Poor cousin!  lie  is  weary;  '*  and  led  me  to  a  blessed  bed,  and 
kissed  me  all  round  like  swan*s  down. 

In  the  morning  all  the  Exmoor  hills,  the  thoughts  of  which 
lia^l  frightened  me  at  the  end  of  eatdi  day's  travel,  seenied  no 
[Jnore  than  bushels  to  me,  as  1  looked  forth  the  bedroom  win- 
low,  and  thanked  God  for  the  sight  of  them.     And  even  so,  1 
not  to  elinib  them,  at  least  by  my  own  labor.     For  my 
lost  worthy  uuele  (as  we  often  call  a  parent's  cousin ).  finding 
iinjiossible  to  keep  me  for  the  day,  and  owning  indeetl  that 
Wiis  right  in  liastening  to  niy  mother,  vowt^d  that  walk  1 
lould  not,  even  though  he  lost  his  Saturday  hides  from  Mine- 
I'ail  and  from  ^Vatl•hett.     Accordingly  he  sent  me  forth  on 
If?  very  strongest  nag  lie  had,  and  the  maidens  came  to  wish 
God  speed,  and  kissed  their  liatuls  at  the  doorway.     It  made 
l^  proud  and  gla*^l  to  think,  that  after  seeing  so  much  of  tlie 
a-Id,  and  having  held  my  own  with  it,  I  wa»s  come  onoe  more 
long  my  own  people,  and  found  them  kinder,  and  more  warm- 
irted,  ay  and  lietter-lookiTig  too,  than  almost  any  1  had  liap- 
med  upon  in  the  mighty  city  of  London. 
But  how  shall  I  tell  you  tlie  things  I  felt,  and  the  swelling 
"my  heart  within  me,  as  T  drew  nearer,  and  more  near,  to  the 
fisuie  of  all  I  loved  and  owned,  to  the  haunt  of  every  warm  re- 
iiiembrance,  the  nest  of  all  the  fledgeling  hopes  —  in  a  word,  to 
iome?    The  first  sheep  I  beheld  on  the  moor  %vith  a  great  red 
^.  R.  on  his  side  (for  mother  would  have  them  nuirked  with  my 
le,  instead  of  her  own  as  they  should  liave  been)  I  do  assure 
my  spirit  leaped,  and  all  my  sight  came  to  my  eyes.     I 
touted  out,  '*  Jem,  boy!"  —  for  that  wiis  bis  name,  and  a  rare 
>atid  he  wa^  at  fighting  —  and  he  knew  me  in  ,spite  of  the  stran- 
*t  horse;  and  I  leaned  over,  and  stroked  his  head,  and  swore 
*^  should  never  be  mutton.     And  when  T  was  parsed,  he  set 
at  full  gallop,  to  call  all  the  rest  of  the  J.  R.'s  together,  and 
dl  thetn  young  master  was  come  home  at  last. 
But  hless  your  heart,  and  my  own  as  well,  it  would  take  me 
blithe  afternoon  to  lav  before  vou  one-tenth  of  the  thini^s  whiel) 
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came  home  to  me  in  that  one  half-hour,  as  the  sun  was 
in  the  real  way  he  ought  to  sink.  I  toiiehed  my  hoi 
no  spur  nor  whip,  feeling  that  my  slow  wits  would  gi 
sights  came  too  fast  over  them.  Here  was  the  pool  whe 
washed  the  sheep  and  there  was  the  hollow  that  oozed  i 
where  I  had  shot  three  wild  ducks.  Here  was  the  jiea' 
that  hid  luy  dinner,  when  1  could  not  go  home  for  it,  and 
was  the  bush  with  the  thyme  groTittng  round  it,  where  I 
had  found  a  great  swarm  of  our  bees.  And  now  was  the  c 
of  the  dry  stone  wall,  wliere  the  moor  gave  over  in  eai 
and  tlie  partridges  whisked  lioiu  it  into  the  corn  lands 
called  that  their  supy>er  was  rtady,  ;md  looked  at  our 
and  the  ricks  as  they  ran,  and  would  wait  for  that  coi 
winter. 

And  there  I  saw  —  but  let  me  go  —  Annie  was  too 
me*     She  nearly  pulled  me  off  my  horse,  and  kissed  the 
mouth  of  tlic  earbiue. 

'*I  knew  you  would  come.  Oh  John!  Oh  John! 
waited  here  every  Saturday  niglit;  and  I  saw  you  for 
mile  or  more,  but  I  would  not  come  round  the  eorner,  fo 
that  1  should  cry,  John;  and  then  not  cry  when  I  got 
Kow  I  may  cry  as  much  as  1  like,  and  you  need  not  try  t< 
me,  John  J  l^ecause  I  am  so  happy*  But  you  mustn't  cry 
self,  John;  what  will  mother  think  of  you'/  She  will 
jealous  of  me.''  jk 

What  mother  thought  I  cannot  tell;  and  indeed  I  ol 
she  thought  at  all  tor  more  than  half-an-hour,  but  only 
aged  to  hold  me  tight,  and  cry,  and  thimk  God  now  and 
but  with  some  fear  of  His  taking  rae,  if  she  should  b 
grateful.  Moreover  she  thought  it  was  my  owti  doing,  ; 
ought  to  have  the  credit  of  it,  and  she  even  eame  down 
sharply  upon  John's  wife,  Mrs.  Fry,  for  saying  that  we 
not  be  too  proud,  for  all  of  it  was  the  Lord's  doing.  Hot\ 
dear  motlier  was  ashanted  of  thnt  afterwards,  and  asked 
Fry*s  humble  pardon;  and  perliajis  I  ought  not  to  have 
tioned  it. 

Old  Smiler  had  told  them  that  I  was  coming  —  all  th' 
I  mean  except  Annie  — for  having  escaped  from  his  h 
ring,  he  was  come  out  to  graze  in  the  lane  a  bit;  when 
should  he  see  but  a  strange  horse  coining,  with  young  n 
and  mistress  upon  him,  for  Annie  must  needs  get  up  h 
me,  there  being  only  sheep  to  look  at  her?  Then  Smiler 
us  a  stare  and  a  neigh,  with  his  tail  quite  stiff  with  ami 
and  then  (whether  in  jtf>y,  or  through  indignation)  he 
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hind  feet,  and  galloped  straight  borne,  and  set  every  dog 
with  barking. 

m,  me  thinks,  quite  enough  has  been  said  concerning  this 

lighty  return  of  the  young  »John  K idd  (which  was  known  up 

Cosgate  tliat  eveniug),  and  feeling  that  I  cannot  describe 

it,  how  can  1  Jiope  that  any  one  else  will  labor  to  imagine  it, 

of  the  few  who  are  able?     For  very  few  can  have  travelled 

F,  unless  indeed  they  ^hose  trade  it  is,  or  very  unsettled 

)ple,     And  even  of  tliose  who  have  done  so,  not  one  in  a 

ittadred  can  have  such  a  home  as  I  had  to  come  home  to. 

Mother  wept  again,  with  grief  and  some  wrath,  and  so  did 

Umie  also,  and  even  little  Eliza,  ami  all  were  unsettled  in 

ralty,  and  talked  aljoat  a  repuhlie,  when  I  told  them  how  I 

been  left  without  money  for  travelling  homeward,  and 

^ipected  to  have  to  b*>g  my  way,  whi«li  Farmer  Snowe  would 

^»ave  heard  of.     And  though  1  could  see  they  were  disappointed 

^  my  failure  of  any  promotion^  tliey  all  declared  how  glad 

ley  wore,  and  how  much  better  they  liked  me  to  be  no  more 

what  they  were  accustomed  to.     At  least,  my  mother  and 

Lttnie  said  so,  without  waiting  to  hear  any  more;  hut  Lizzie 

id  not  answer  to  it,  until  I  Inid  opened  my  bag  and  shown  the 

Jaiitiful  present  I  bad  fur  her.     And  then  t5}ie  kissed  me, 

linost  like  Annie,  and  vowed  that  she  thought  very  little  of 

iptains. 

For  Lizzie's  present  was  the  best  of  all,  I  mean  of  course 
tcept  Lorna's  (which  I  carried  in  my  breast  all  the  way*  hop- 
ig  that  it  might  make  her  love  me,  from  having  lain  so  Inng, 
losi^  to  my  heart),  For  1  had  brought  Lizzie  something  dear, 
111  a  precious  hea\'T  book  it  w;is,  and  much  beyond  my  imdcr- 
tanding:  whereas  I  knew  well  that  to  bi>tli  the  others  my 
fts  would  be  dear  for  mine  own  sake.  And  happier  people 
^«(mld  not  be  found,  than  the  whole  of  us  were  that  evening. 
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[t7ch  as  T  longed  to  know  more  abrait  Lorna,  and  though  all 

t^y  lu*art  was  yearning,  I  could  not  reconcile  it  yet  with  my 

|uiny  U)  mother  and  Annie,  to  leave  tliem  on  the  fullowing  day, 

^Mch  hai>peued  to  be  a  Sunday.     For  lo,  before  breakfast  was 

*'^t  uf  our  mouths,  there  came  all  the  men  of  the  farm,  and 
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their  wives,  and  even  the  two  crow-hoys,  dressed  as  if  gCHi^ 
to  Barnstaple  fair,  to  inquire  liow  Miister  John  wjis,  and  wheth^ 
it  was  true  that  tlie  King  had  made  him  une  of  his  body-guard 
and  if  so»  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  belt  for  the  champio]| 
ship  of  the  West-Counties*  wrestling,  which  I  hail  held  nol 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  none  were  ready  to  cliallenge  ii| 
Strange  to  say,  this  last  point  seemed  the  most  ijniK)rtant  d 
all  to  them;  and  none  iisked  who  was  to  manage  the  farm,  4 
answer  for  their  wages;  but  all  asked  who  was  to  wear  the  bell 

To  this  I  replied,  after  shaking  hands  twice  over  all  rouH 
with  all  of  them,  that  I  meant  to  wear  the  belt  myself,  for  ti 
honor  of  Oare  parish,  so  long  as  ever  God  gave  me  strength 
and  healtli  to  nn^^t  all  comers:  for  I  had  never  been  a^sked  I 
l)e  body-guani}  and  if  iisked  I  would  i^ever  have  done  il 
Some  of  them  rricil  that  the  King  must  be  mazed,  not  to  ked 
me  t\n^  his  jtrotection,  in  these  violent  times  of  Poperj'. 
could  have  told  them  that  the  King  wiis  not  i7i  the  leiist  afrai 
of  f*apists,  but  on  the  contrary,  very  fond  of  them ;  howeve^ 
1  held  my  tongue,  remembering  what  Juilge  JttTreys  bade  m| 

In  cliurch,  the  whole  congregation,  man,  woman,  and  chil 
(except  indeed  the  Hnowe  girls,  who  only  looked  when  1  w| 
not  watching),  turned  on  me  with  one  accord,  and  stared  i 
steadfastly,  to  got  some  refieetion  of  the  King  IVom  me,  th| 
they  forgot  the  time  to  kneel  down,  and  the  parson  was  forc« 
to  speak  to  them.  If  I  coughed,  or  moved  my  book,  or  boweq 
or  even  said  *SVmen,"  glances  were  exchanged  which  meal 
' — ''That  he  hath  learned  in  London  town,  and  most  likel 
from  His  Afajesty."  | 

However,  all  this  went  off  in  time;  and  people  became  evel 
angry  with  me,  for  not  being  sliarper  (as  they  said),  or  smartel 
or  a  whit  more  fashionalde,  for  all  the  great  company  I  lid 
seen,  and  all  the  wondrous  things  wasted  upon  me.  i 

But  though  I  may  have  been  none  the  wiser  hj  reason  of  raj 
stay  in  London,  at  any  rate  I  wa,s  nmc.li  the  better  in  virtue  0 
coming  home  again.  For  now  T  had  Icanied  the  joy  nf  quie^ 
and  the  gratitmle  for  good  tilings  round  iis^  and  the  love  ^ 
owe  to  others  (eveu  those  who  must  be  kind),  for  their  indiij 
gence  to  ns.  All  this,  l>efore  my  journey,  had  been  tott  mucJ 
aa  a  matter  of  eoui-se  to  me;  but  having  missed  it  now  1  kne*^ 
that  it  was  a  gift,  and  might  be  lost.  Moreover,  T  had  pined  ^ 
much,  i!i  the  dust  and  heat  of  that  great  town,  for  trees,  art 
fields,  and  running  waters,  and  the  sounds  of  country  life,  art 
tlic  air  of  country  winds,  that  never  more  could  1  grow  w( 
of  those  soft  enjoyments;  or  at  least  I  thought  so  then. 
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To  awake  as  the  summer  suu  t-ame  slanting  over  the  li ill- 
tops,  with  hope  on  every  l>eam  adiiuce  to  thv  laughter  of  tlic 
Tnorningj  to  see  the  leaves  across  the  window  ruffling  on  the 
fresh  new  air,  and  the  tendrils  of  the  powdery  vine  turning 
from  their  beaded  sleep.     Then   the    lustrous    meadows   far 
bt'jond  the  tliateh  of  the  garden -wall,  yet  seen  beneath  the 
Ringing  seoUops  of  the  walnut-tree,  all  a%vaking,  dressed  in 
li*arl,  all  amazed  at  their  own  glistening»  like  a  maid  at  her 
»o\vu  iJcas.     Down  thcni  troop  the  lowing  kine,  walking  each 
with  a  step  of  character  (even  as  men  ajul  ^somen  do),  yet  all 
alike  with  toss  of  horns,  and  spread  of  udders  ready      From 
I'tbem,  without  a  word,  we  turn  to  the  farm -yard  proper,  seen 
r<to  the  riglit,  and  dryly  strawcd  froni  th«"  [►etty  rush  of  the 
Jitch-paved  runnel.      Kound  it  stand  the  snug  outbuildmgs, 
coni-chamber,  ei«ler-j>ress,  stables,  with  a  hlinker'd  horse 
jiiu  evpry  doorway  munching,  while  his  driver  tiglitens  bnekles, 
thistles  and  looks  down  the  lane,  (h^Ilying  to  begin  his  labor 
Rll  the  milkmaids  \>e  gone  by.     Here  the  i-ock  eonies  forth  at 
'  St; — where  has  he  been  lingering? — eggs  may  tell  to-nior- 
)^  —  he  elaps  his  wings  and  shouts  '*coek-a-doodle;  '*  and  no 
tether  rock  dare  look  at  him.     Two  or  three  go  sidling  oft",  wait- 
ifj  till  their  sfairs  be  grown;  ami  then  tlie  crowd  of  partlets 
imes,  chattering  how  tlieir  h^rd  has  dreaniecl,  and  crowed  at 
ro  in  the  m(»rnii)g,  and  praying  that  the  old  brown  rat  would 
ily  flare  to  face  Inm.     But  while  the  cock  is  crowing  still,  and 
IP  pullet  world   admiring  him,  who  comes  up  but  the  old 
Irkey-cock,  with  all  his  family  rcnnd  liini.     Then  the  geese 
the  lower  end  begin   to  thrust  tln'ir  breasts  out,  and  mum 
lir  downbits,  and  look  at  the  gander,  and  scream  shril!  joy 
>t  the  conflict;  while  the  ducks  in  pond  show  nothing  but  tail, 
proof  of  their  strict  nentrality. 
While  yet  we  dread  for  the  coniiug  event,  and  the  fight  which 
^oiihl  jar  on  the  morning,  behold  the  grandmother  of  sows, 
itHy  grunting,  right  and  left  with  muzzle  which  no  ring  may 
le  (not  being  matriinonial),  hulks  across   between  the  two, 
loving  all  each  side  at  once,  and  then  all  of  the  other  side,  as 
she  were  chined  dt>wn  the  middle,  and  afraid  of  spilling  the 
dt  from  her.     As  this  mighty  view  of  lard  hides  each  eomba- 
it  from  the  other,  gladly  each  retires,  and  boasts  how  he  would 
LVe  slain  his  neighbor,  but  that  old  sow  drove  the  other  away, 
^d  no  wonder  he  was  afraid  of  her,  after  all  the  chicks  she 
W  eaten. 

And  so  it  goes  on;  and  so  the  sun  comes,  stronger  from  his 
'hik  of  dew;  and  the  cattle  in  the  byres,  and  the  horses  from 
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tlie  stable,  and  the  men  from  cottage-door,  each  has  had 
rest  and  food»  all  smell  alike  of  hay  and  straw,  and  everj  oi 
must  hie  to  work,  be  it  dmg,  or  draw,  or  delve. 

So  thought  I,  on  the  Monda^^  moruiug;  while  my  own 
lay  before  me,  and  I  was  ph)tting  how  to  quit  it,  void  of  harfl 
to  ever}'  one,  and  let  my  love  have  work  a  little  —  hardest  i)ei 
liaps  ol  all  work,  and  yet  as  sure  as  sunrise.     I  knew  that  m^ 
first  day*s  task  on  the  farm  would  be  strictly  watched  by  eve 
one,  even  by  my  gentle  mother,  to  see  what  I  had  learned 
London.     But  could  I  let  still  another  day  pass,  for  Loma 
think  me  faithless? 

I  felt  much  inclined  to  tell  dear  mother  all  alx)ut  Loma, 
how  I  loved  her,  yet  had  no  hope  of  winning  her.  Often  ai 
often  I  had  louged  to  do  this^  and  have  done  with  it.  But 
thought  of  my  father's  terrible  death,  at  the  hands  of  tlJ 
Doonea,  prevented  me.  And  it  seemed  to  me  foolish  and  mea^ 
to  grieve  mother,  without  any  chanee  of  my  suit  ever  speeding 
If  once  Lorna  loved  me,  my  mother  should  know  it;  and  | 
would  be  the  greatest  happiness  to  me  to  have  no  concealmeil 
from  her,  though  at  first  she  was  sure  to  grieve  terribly.  Bu 
I  saw  no  more  chance  of  Lorna  loving  me,  than  of  the  man  i 
the  moou  coming  down;  or  rather  of  the  moou  coming  down  t 
the  man,  as  related  in  old  mythology. 

Now  the  merriment  of  the  small  birds,  and  the  clear  voi< 
of  the  waters,  and  the  lowing  of  cattle  in  meadows,  and  tfa 
view  of  no  houses  (except  just  our  owti  and  a  neighbor's)  an 
the  knowledge  of  every  body  around,  their  kindness  of  hear 
and  simplicity,  and  love  of  their  neighbor's  doings, —  all  thei 
could  not  help  or  please  me  at  all,  and  many  of  them  we4 
much  against  mo,  in  my  secret  depth  of  longing,  and  dai 
tumult  of  the  mind.  Many  people  may  think  me  foolisl^ 
especially  after  coming  from  Tendon,  where  many  nice  maid] 
looked  at  me  (on  account  of  my  bulk  and  stature)  and  I  migl 
have  been  fitted  up  with  a  sweetheai-t,  in  spite  of  my  west 
country  twang,  and  tlie  smallness  of  my  purse ;  if  only  I  ha 
said  the  word.  But  nay;  1  have  contempt  for  a  man  who^ 
heart  is  like  a  shirt-stud  (such  as  I  saw  in  London  cards),  fitte 
into  one  to-da}^  sitting  bravely  on  the  breast;  plucked  out  0 
the  morrow  morn,  and  the  place  that  knew  it,  gone. 

Now,  what  did  I  do  but  take  my  chance;  reckless  whethd 
any  one  heeded  mc  or  not,  only  craving  Larna*s  heed,  and  tins 
fur  ten  words  to  her.  Therefore  1  left  the  men  of  the  farm  fl 
far  away  as  might  be,  after  making  them  work  with  me  (whia 
no  man  round  our  parts  could  do,  to  his  own  satisfaction)  ui 
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tlmn  knowing  them  to  In:  well  wt-iiry,  very  unlike  to  fullovv  rap 
—  aud  still  more  unlike  to  tell  uf  iiie,  fur  eacli  !iad  his  London 
preseut — ^  I  strode  right  away,  in  good  trust  of  uvy  speed,  with* 
Out  any  mort;  misgivings;  but  ifsolved  to  fixce  the  worst  of  it, 
^axid  to  tiy  to  be  homo  for  supper. 

And  first  I  went,  I  know  not  why,  to  the  crest  of  the  broken 
highland,  whence  1  had  agreed  to  wateh  for  any  mark  or  signal. 
Lfid  sure  enough  at  last  I  saw  (v\4ien  it  was  too  late  to  see)  that 
be  white  t^tone  liad  been  covered  over  with  a  cloth  or  mantle, 
the  sign  that  something  had  arisen  to  make  Lorna  want  me. 
P*Dr  a  momentj  I  stood  amazed  at  my  evil  fortune;  tliat  I  should 
too  late,  in  the  very  thing  of  all  things  on  whieh  my  heart 
'  ^set  I  Then  after  eying  sorrowfully  every  erii^k  and  ttrauny, 
sure  that  not  a  single  flutter  of  my  luve  was  visible,  off 
set,  with  small  respect  either  for  my  knees  or  neck,  to  make 
le  round  of  the  outer  clilts,  and  eoiue  up  my  old  access. 
Nothing  could  stop  me;  it  was  not  long,  although  to  me  it 
•med  an  age^  before  I  stood  in  tht?  nielie  of  rock  at  the  heatl 
the  slippery  watercourse^  and  gazed  into  the  quiet  glen, 
rhere  my  foolish  heart  was  dwelling.  Notwithstanding  doubts 
right,  notwithstanding  sense  of  duty,  and  despite  all  manly 
triving,  and  the  great  love  of  my  home,  there  my  heart  waa 
Jet  dwelling,  knowing  what  a  fool  it  was,  and  content  to 
low  it. 

Mjuiy  birds  came  twittering  round  lae  in  the  gold  of  August; 

lany  trees  showed  twinkling  beauty,  as  the  sun  went  lower; 

|and  the  lines  of  water  fell,  from  wrinkles  into  dimples.     Little 

►Wding,  there  I  erouehed;  thougli  with  sense  of  every  thing 

^tkit  afterwards  should  move  lae,  like  a  picture  or  a  dream; 

^and  every  tiling  went  by  me  softly,  while  my  lieart  was  gazing. 

At  last,  a  little  figure  came,  not  insignifleant  (I  mean),  but 

WkiDg  very  light  and  sleuder  in  the  moving  shadows,  gently 

liere  and  softly  there,  as  Lf  vague  of  purfwise,  with  a  gloss  of 

tender  movement,  in  and  out  the  wealth  of  trees,  and  liberty 

of  the  meadow.     Who  was  I  to  croufdi,  or  doubt,  or  hx)k  at 

W  from  a  distance;  what  matter  if  they  killed  me  now,  an 

"Op  tear  came  in  bur}'  me?    Therefore  1  rushed  out  at  once, 

^  if  shot-guns  were  unknown  yet;  not  from  any  real  courage, 

^t  from  prisoned  love  burst  forth. 

I  know  not  whether  my  own  Loma  was  afraid  of  what  I 
looked,  or  what  I  might  say  to  her,  or  of  Iter  own  thoughts  of 
^^■:  all  I  know  is  that  she  looked  frightened,  wlien  I  hoped 
[laduess.     I'erhaps  the  power  of  my  joy  wiis  more  than 
len  liked  to  own,  or  in  any  way  to  auswer  to;  and  to  tell 
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the  truth,  it  seemed  as  if  I  might  now  forget  myself;  whil<* 
she  would  take  good  care  of* it.     This  makes  a  man  gTo\r 
thoughtful;  unless   as   some   low  fellows  do,  he   believe   all^ 
women  hypoerites. 

Therefore  I  went  slowly  towards  her,  taken  back  in  m; 
impulse;  and  said  all  I  could  come  to  say,  with  some  distrej 
in  doing  it. 

**  Mistress  Lorna,  I  had  hope  that  you  were  in  need  of  me.' 

"Oh,  yes;  but  that  was  long  ago;  two  months  ago,  o: 
more,  sir,"  And  saying  this  she  looked  away,  as  if  it  al 
were  over.  But  I  was  now  so  dazed  and  frightened,  that  \ ^am^ 
took  my  breath  away,  and  I  could  not  answer,  feeling  siir^  -5t 
that  I  was  robbed,  and  some  one  else  had  won  her.     And  ■ 

tried  to  turn  away,  without  another  word,  and  go.  ■ 

But  1  could  not  helj^  one  stupitl  sob,  tliough  mad  with  my^^ 
self  for  allowing  it,  but  it  came  too  sharp  for  pride  to  stay  itJ^^-t* 
and  it  told  a  world  of  things.  I^jina  heard  it,  and  nin  to  me_--»  c, 
with  her  bright  eyes  full  of  wonder,  pity,  and  great  kiudnest 
as  if  amazed  that  1  liad  mure  than  a  simple  liking  for  her.  The 
she  lield  out  both  hands  to  me ;  and  I  took  and  loitked  at  thenr 

*^ Master  liidd,  I  did  not  mean,"  she  whispered,  very  softly^^^t 
*'I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you." 

"  If  you  would  be  loth  to  vex  me,  none  else  in  this  worl 
can  do  it,"  I  answered  out  of  my  great  love,  but  fearing  yi 
to  look  at  her,  mine  eyes  not  being  strong  enough, 

**Come  away  from  this  bright  place,"  she  answered,  trcn 
bling  in  her  turn;  "lam  watched  and  spied  of  late.  Con 
beneath  the  shadows,  John," 

I  would  have  leaped  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deatn^h 
(as  described  by  the  late  Jolin  Buuyan),  only  to  hear  her  ca--  J^ 
me  "John; "  though  Apollyou  were  lurking  there,  and  Despa-  '^^^ 
should  lock  nic  in. 

She  stole  across  the  silent  grass;  but  I  strode  hotly  aft-^r 
her;  fear  was  all  beyoud  me  now,  except  the  fear  of  losing  her  :r. 
1  could  not  but  behold  her  manner,  as  she  went  before  me,  g^-^^ 
her  gi-ace,  and  lovely  sweetness,  and  her  sense  of  what  she  w»^. 

She  led  me  to  her  own  rich  bower,  whicli  I  told  of  oii<^^ 
before;  and  if  in  sjiring  it  were  a  sight,  what  was  it  i" 
summer  glory?  But  although  my  mind  had  notice  of  its  fa 5  ^ 
ness  and  ita  wonder,  not  a  heed  my  heart  took  of  it,  neitU*^"'' 
dwelt  it  in  my  presence  more  than  tiowing  water.  All  tl^^^^ 
in  my  presence  dwelt,  all  that  in  ray  heart  was  felt,  wjis  t^*^ 
maiden  luoviug  gently,  and  afraid  to  look  at  me. 

For  now  the  jjower  of  my  love  was  abiding  on  her,  uew    "*" 
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W,  luiknown  to  her;  not  a  thing  to  speak  about,  nor  even  to 

tliink  clearly;  only  just  to  feel  and  wonder,  with  a  jmin  of 

sweetness.     She  euuld  look  at  nie  no  more,  neither  could  sh-^ 

look  away,  with  a  studied  manner  —  only  to  let  fall  her  eyes, 

and  bluah,  and   be   put  out   with   nie,  and   still   more   with 

'  erself. 

I  left  her  quite  alone;  though  cloHe,  thoujjjh  tingling  to  have 
hold  of  her.  Even  her  right  liaud  was  dropped,  and  lay  among 
the  mosses.  Xeither  did  I  try  to  steal  one  glimpse  below  her 
elids.  Life  antl  death  wei*e  hanging  on  the  first  glance  I 
ould  win;  yet  I  let  it  be  so. 
After  long  or  short  —  I  know  not,  yet  ere  I  was  weary,  ere 
I  yet  began  to  think  or  wish  for  any  answer  —  Lorna  slowly 
raised  her  eyelids,  with  a  gleam  of  dew  below  them*  and  looked 
at  nie  doubtfully.  Any  look  with  so  much  in  it  never  met  my 
gaze  before. 

"Darling,   do  you  love  me?"    was  all  that  I   could  say 
to  her, 

**  Yes,  I  like  you  very  mueh,"  she  answered,  with  her  eyes 
ine   from  me,  and  her  dark  hair  falling  over,  so  as  not  to 
show  me  things. 

**  But  do  you  love  me,  Lorna,  Lorna;  do  you  love  me  more 
than  all  the' world?" 

'•  No,  to  be  sure  not.     Now  why  should  I  ?  " 
**  In  truth,  I  know  not  why  you  should.     Only  I  hoped  that 
you  did,  Lorua.     Either  love  me  not  at  all,  or  as  I  love  you, 
for  ever." 

•*John,  I  love  you  very  nmch;  and  I  would  not  grieve  you. 
You  are  the  bravest,  and  the  kindest,  and  tiie  simjdest  of  all 
en  —  I  mean  of  all  peojde  —  1  like  you  very  much,  Master 
idd,  and  I  think  of  you  almost  every  day." 
**That  will  not  do  for  me,  Lorna.  Kot  almost  every  day  I 
ink,  but  every  instant  of  my  life,  of  you.  For  you  1  would 
ve  up  my  home,  my  love  of  all  the  world  beside,  my  duty  to 
y  dearest  ones;  for  you  I  would  give  up  my  life,  ayd  hope 
of  life  beyond  it.     Do  you  love  me  so  ?  " 

•*Not  by  any  means*"  said  Lorna;  *'no;  I  like  you  very 
much,  wlien  you  do  not  talk  so  wildly;  and  I  like  to  see  you 
come  as  if  yon  wnuhl  till  our  valley  up,  and  I  like  to  tlunk  that 
even  Carver  would  bf^  notliing  in  your  hands  -=  but  as  to  lik- 
itig  you  like  that,  what  sliouM  make  it  likely  ?  esjjeciaily  when 
1  have  made  the  signal,  and  f^r  some  two  months  or  more,  you 
Imve  never  even  answereti  it!  If  you  like  me  so  ferociously, 
why  do  you  leave  me  for  other  people  to  do  juat  as  they  like 
with  me  ?  ■' 
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**  To  do  aa  they  like !     Ob,  Lorna,  not  to  make  you  marr) 
Carver  ?  " 

"  Njo,  Master  Ridd,  be  not  frightened  so ;  it  makes  me  fear 
to  look  at  you.'* 

"  But  you  have  not  married  Carver  yet  ?    Say  quick  I     Why- 
keep  me  waiting  so  ?  " 

"i)f  r.ourse  1  have  not,  Master  Ridd.  Should  I  be  her©  iC 
I  harl»  think  you,  and  allowing  you  tt>  like  me  so,  and  to  holc3 
my  hand,  and  make  me  hiiigh,  as  I  declare  yon  almost  dc- 
mM'times  ?     And  at  other  times  you  frighten  nie." 

**  Did   they  want  you  to  marry  Carver  ?     Tell  me  all  th 
tnithof  it/' 

**Nut  yet,  not  yet.  They  are  not  half  so  inipetuons  as  yo 
are.  John.  I  am  only  just  seventeen,  you  know,  and  who  i. 
to  think  of  marrying  ?  Rut  they  wanted  me  to  give  my  wurd 
cm<l  \w  formally  lietrothed  tcj  him  in  the  presence  of  my  grant 
father.  It  seems  that  something  frightened  them.  There  i-^ria 
a  youth  named  Charle worth  Doone^  every  one  calls  hij~-^C3ii 
'Charlie;'  a  headstrong  and  gay  young  man,  ver^vgallant  i  jBcm 
hit^  looks  and  manner;  and  my  uncle,  the  Counsellor,  ehose  I — M  to 
fancy  that  Charlie  lookeil  at  me  too  nnieli,  coming  by  my  gram^ 
father's  cottage.'^ 

Here  Lorna  blushed  so  tliat  T  was  frightened,  and  began 
hate  this  Charlie  more,  a  great  deal  more,  than  even  Carvt^J^r 
Doone. 

*'He  had  better  not,"  said  I;  *'I  will  fling  him  over  it,  if 
dare.  He  shall  see  thee  through  the  roof,  Lorna,  if  at  all 
SL^u  tliee." 

"MaMer  Ridd,  you  are  woi*se  than  Carver!     I  thought  yo^^w 
were  so  kind-hearted.     Well,  they  wanted  me  to  promise,  as^mmd 
even  to  swear  a  solemn  oatli  (a  thing  1  liave  never  done  in  n^v^/fl 
life)  that  I  would  wed  my  eldest  cousin,  this   same  Carv^B:?''^ 
Doone,  who  is  twice  as  old  as  I  am,   being  thirty-Hve  ai:^-*^ 
upwards.     That  was  why  I  gave  the  token  that  I  wished  iB=^ 
see  you.  Master  Ridd.     They  jKjjnted  out  how  much  it  ws~^s 
for  the  peace  of  all  tlie  family,  and  for  mine  own  l>enetit;  b«-^t 
I  would  not  listen  for  a  monjent,  though  the  Counsellor  \v^^^^ 
most   eloquent*  ami   my  grandfather  begged  me  to  conside-  '^* 
antl  Carver  smiled  liis  pleasantest,  which  is  a  truly  frrgbtf"^'^ 
thing.     Then   both    he  and  his  crafty  father  were  for  usit"^^ 
force  with  me;  but  Sir  Ensor  would  not  hear  of  it;  and  th^^y 
have  put  olT  thiit  extreme,  until  he  shall  be  past  its  knoiw^ '' 
edge,    or,    at  least,    beyond   preventing  it.      And    now    1   ik-^*" 
watched,  and  spied,  and  followed,  and  hiilf  my  little  lilier"*^ 
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to  be  taken  from  me.  1  would  nut  bt^  Iiere  spt^aking 
vnth  you,  even  in  my  own  nook  and  refuge,  but  ft;r  the  aid, 
and  skill,  and  courage  of  dear  little  Gwenny  Carfax.  She  is 
now  my  chief  reliance,  and  through  her  ahme  I  hope  to  baffle 
^  my  enemies,  since  others  have  forsaken  me." 
■Tears  of  sorrow  and  reproach  were  lurking  in  her  soft  dark 
IJes,  until  in  fewest  words  1  told  her,  that  my  seeming  negli- 
fenee  was  nothing  but  my  bitter  loss  and  wretched  absence  far 
tway;  of  which  1  had  so  vainly  striven  to  ^ive  any  tidings 
rithout  danger  to  her.  When  she  heard  all  this,  and  saw 
rhat  I  liad  brought  from  London  (which  was  nothing  less 
han  a  ring  of  pearls  witli  a  sapphire  in  the  midst  of  them,  as 
iretty  as  could  well  be  found)^  she  let  tlie  gentle  tears  fiow 
Ifcsty  and  came  and  sat  so  close  beside  me,  that  I  trembled  like 
folded  sheep  at  tlie  bleating  of  her  land).  But  recovering 
onxfort  quickly,  without  more  ado,  I  raised  her  left  hamf^  and 
bserved  it  with  a  nict_^  regard,  wondering  at  the  small  blue 
eius,  and  curves,  and  tapering  wliiteness,  and  the  points  it 
nished  with.  My  wonder  st^^med  to  please  lier  much,  her- 
elf  so  well  accustomed  to  it,  and  not  fond  of  watching  it. 
Liitl  then,  Ijefore  she  couhl  say  a  word,  or  guess  what  1  was 
p  to,  as  quick  as  ever  I  turned  hand  at  a  bout  of  wrestling, 
n  her  finger  was  my  ring  —  sapphire  fur  the  veins  of  blue, 
od  pearls  to  match  white  fingers. 

■f*  Oh,  you  erafty  Master  liidd!  "  said  Lorna,  looking  up  at 
R,  and  blushing  now  a  far  l>righter  blush  than  when  she 
poke  of  Charlie;  ''I  tliought  that  you  were  much  too  simple 
ver  to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  No  wonder  you  can  catch  the 
LsU,  as  when  first  I  saw  you.'* 

I**  Have  I  caught  yuii,  little  fish  ?  Or  must  all  my  life  lie 
But  in  hopeless  angling  for  you  ?  " 
f'Neitlier  one,  nor  the  other,  John!  You  have  not  caught 
»  yet  altogether,  though  I  like  you  dearly,  Jolui;  and  if  you 
rill  only  keep  away,  1  slmll  like  you  more  a)ul  more.  As  for 
jgpeless  angling,  John  —  tliat  all  others  shall  have  until  I  tell 
Jp  otherwise." 

piVith  the  large  tears  in  her  eyes  —  tears  which  seemed  to 
ne  to  rise  partly  from  her  want  to  love  me  with  the  twwer  of 
Mf  love  —  she  put  her  pure  bright  lips,  half  smiling,  half 
ftne  to  reply  to  tears,  against  my  foreliead  lined  with 
Buble,  doubt*  and  eager  longing.  And  then  she  drew  my 
Kg  from  off  that  snowy  twig  her  finger,  and  held  it  out  to 
Be;  and  then,  seeing  how  my  face  was  falling,  thri€*e  she 
Lonehed   it  with  her   lips,  and  sweetly  gave  it  back  to   me. 
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'  rlulin,  I  dare  not  take  it  now;  else  I  should  be  cheating  yoiL 
I  will  try  to  love  you  dearly,  even  as  you  deserve  iiiid  wish. 
Keep  it  for  me  just  till  tlieu.  Something  tells  me  I  sliall  earn 
it,  in  a  very  little  time.  Perhaps  yuu  will  bt*  sorry  then, 
sorry  when  it  is  all  too  late,  to  be  loved  by  such  as  I  am." 

What  could  I  do  at  her  mournful  tone,  but  kiss  a  thousand 
times  the  hand  which  she  put  up  to  warn  ine,  and  vow  that  I 
would  rather  die  with  oue  assuranee  of  her  love,  than  without 
it  live  for  ever,  with  all  beside  that  the  world  could  give  ? 
Uf>on  this  she  looked  so  lovely,  with  her  dark  eyelashea 
trembling,  and  her  soft  eyes  full  of  light,  and  the  color  of 
clear  sunrise  mounting  on  her  eheeks  and  brow,  that  I  was 
forced  to  turn  away,  being  overcouie  with  beauty. 

"Dearest  darling,  love  of  my  life,"  I  whispered  through  her 
cloudK  of  hair;  ** Ijuw  long  must  I  wait  to  know,  how  long 
must  I  linger  doubting  whether  you  can  ever  stoop  from  your 
birth  and  wondrous  beauty  to  a  poor  coarse  hind  like  me,  an 
ignorant  unlettered  yeoinari  " 

"I  will  not  have  you  revile  yourself,"  said  Lorna,  very  ten- 
derly —  just  as  I  had  lueant  to  make  her.  "  You  are  not  rude 
and  unlettered,  John.  Yon  know  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do: 
you  have  learned  both  Greek  and  Latin,  as  you  told  me  long 
ago,  and  yon  have  been  at  the  very  best  school  in  the  West  of 
England.  None  of  us  but  my  grandfather,  and  the  Coun- 
sellor (who  is  a  great  scholar),  can  compare  with  you  in  this. 
And  though  I  have  laughed  at  your  manner  of  speech,  1  only 
laughed  in  fun,  John;  I  never  meant  to  vex  you  by  it,  nor 
knew  that  I  had  done  so." 

"Nought  you  say  can  vex  me,  dear,"  I  answered^  as  she 
leaned  towards  me,  in  her  generous  sorrow;  "unless  you  saj, 
*  Begone,  John  Ridtl;  1  love  another  more  than  you.*  " 

"Then  I  shall  never  vex  you,  John.  Never,  I  mean^  bjp 
saying  that.     Now,  John,  if  you  please,  be  quiet" 

For  I  was  carried  away  so  uiuch,  by  hearing  her  call  m- 
"John"  so  often,  ami  the  music  of  her  voice,  and  the  way  slk« 
bent  toward  me,  and  the  shadow  of  soft  wee|)iug  in  the  suim 
light  of  her  eyes,  that  some  of  my  great  hand  was  creeping  L^ 
a  manner  not  to  be  imagined,  and  far  less  ex])lained,  towai-^ 
the  lithesome,  wholesome  curving  underneath  her  mantle*folc3M 
and  out  of  sight  and  harm,  as  I  thought;  not  being  her  fron^ 
waist.  However,  I  was  dashed  with  that,  and  pretended  ntmm 
to  mean  itj  only  to  pluck  some  lady-fern,  whose  elegance  de^ 
me  no  good. 

"Now,  John,"  said  Lorna,  being  so  quick  that  not  even 
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►V6r  could  cheat  her,  and  observing  my  confusion  more  in- 
^ntly  than  she  need  have  done.  **  Master  John  Ridfl,  it  is 
high  time  for  you  to  go  home  to  your  mother.  1  love  your 
lother  very  much,  from  what  you  have  tokl  me  aliout  her, 
id  I  will  not  have  her  clieated." 

**  If  you  truly  love  my  mother,*'  said  I,  very  craftily,  *Hhe 
dy  way  to  show  it  is  l)y  truly  loving  me.*' 

Upon  that,  she  laughed  at  me  in  the  sweetest  manner,  and 
ith  such  provoking  ways,  and  such  eome-and-go  of  glances, 
id  beginning  of  quick  blushes^  which  she  tried  to  laugh 
fcway;  that  I  knew,  as  well  a,s  if  she  herself  had  told  me,  by 
mie  knowledge  (void  of  reasoning,  and  the  surer  for  it),  I 
Lnew  quite  well,  wliile  all  my  heart  was  burning  hot  within 
It?,  and  mine  eyes  were  s!iy  of  hers,  antl  her  eyes  were  shy 

mine;  for  certain  and  for  ever  this  I  knew  —  as  in  a  glory 

that  Loma  Doodc  had  now  begun,  and  would  go  on,  to 
ive  me. 
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THOUGH  I  was  under  interdict  for  two  months  from  my 

ig  —  **one  for  your  sak»%  one  for  mine,"  she  bad  wliis- 

pered,  with  her  head  witlidrawn^  yet  not  so  very  far  from  me 

—  lighter  heait-  was  not  on  Ex  moor  than  I  bore  for  lialf  the 

time,  an<l  evvn  for  three  quarters.     For  she  vras  safe;  I  knew 

that  dally  by  a  mode  of  signals,   well-contrived  between  us 

w,  on  the  strength  of  our  experience.     "  I  have  nothing  now 

fear,  John,"  she  Lad  said  to  me,  as  we  parted;  "it  is  true 

that  I  am  spied  and  watched*  but  Oweniiy  is  too  keen  for  them. 

While  I  have  my  grandfather  to  prevent   all  violence;    and 

little  Gwenny  to  keep  watch  on  those  who  try  to  watch  me; 

a.nd   you  above  all  others,  John,  ready  at  a  moment,  if  the 

"Worst  comes  to  the  worst  —  this  neglected  Lorna  Doone  was 

ever  in  such  case  before.     Therefore  do  not  squeeze  my  band, 

ohn;    I   am   safe   without   it,   and  you   do  not  know  your 

rength." 

kj    I  knew  my  strength  right  welL     Hill  and  valley 
ely  seemed  to  be  step  and  landing  for  me;  fiercest  cattle 
would  play  with,  making  them  go  backward,  and  afraid  of 
"hurting  them,  like  John  Fry  with  his  terrier;  even  rooted 
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trees  seemed  to  me  but  as  sticks  I  could  smite  down,  except 
for  my  lore  of  every  tbiog.  The  love  of  all  things  was  upon 
me,  and  a  softness  to  them  all,  and  a  sense  of  having  some* 
thing  even  such  as  they  lia<.L 

Then  the  golden  harvest  came,  waving  on  the  broad  hill- 
side, and  nestling  in  the  quiet  nooks  scooped  from  out  the 
fringe  of  wuod.  A  wealth  of  harvest,  such  as  never  glad- 
dened all  our  euuntry-aide  since  my  father  ceased  to  reap,  and 
his  sickle  Imng  to  rust.  There  had  not  been  a  man  on  Exmoor 
fit  to  work  that  reaping-hook,  since  the  time  its  owner  fell^ 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  strength,  before  a  sterner  reaper. 
But  now  I  took  it  from  the  wall,  where  mother  proudly  stored 
it,  while  she  watched  me,  hardly  knowing  whether  she  should 

lile  or  cry. 

All  the  parish  was  assembled  in  our  upper  courtyard;  for 
"We  were  to  open  the  harvest  that  year^  as  had  been  settled- 
with  Farmer  Nicholas,  and  with  Jasper  Kebby,  who  held  th^ 
third  or  little  farm.     We  started  in  proper  order,  therefore^ 
SLS  our  prat^tice  is:  first,  the  parson,  Josiah  Bowden,  wearing" 
his  gown  and  cavSsock,  with  tlie  pjarish  Bible  in  his  hand,  anA- 
a  sickle  strapped  behind  him.     As  lie  strode  along  well  anc^^ 
stoutly,  being  a  man  of  substance,  all  our  family  came  next,  K^ 
lea<ling  mother  with  one  hand,  in  tlie  other  bearing  my  father^ 
hook,  and  with  a  loaf  of  our  own  bread  and  a  keg  of  cider  npoi 
my   back.      Behind   us    Annie   and   Lizzie  walked,    wearinj^ 
wreaths  of  corn-flowers,  set  out  very  prettily,  such  as  mothei 
would  have  worn,  if  she  liad  been  a  farmer's  wife,  instead  of 
farmer's  widow.     Being  as  she  was,  slie  hatl  no  adornment 
except  that  her  widow's  hood  was  off",  and  her  hair  allowed 
flow,  as  if  she  luid  been  a  maiden;  and  very  rich  bright  hai 
it  was,  in  spite  of  all  her  troubles. 

After  us,  the  maidens  came,  milkmaids  and  the  rest  of  thei 
with  Betty  Muxworthy  at  their   head,   scolding   even   noi 
because  they  would  not  walk  fitly.     But  they  only  laughed 
her;  and  she  knew  it  was  no  good  to  scold,  with  all  the  nieP^' 
behind  them. 

Then  the  Snowes  came  trooping  fonv^ard;  Farmer  Nichola. 
in  the  middle,  walking  as  if  he  would  rather  walk  to  a  wheat^^-**' 
field  of  his  own,  yet  content  to  follow  lead,  Liecause  he  kne\^'^  -^ 
himself  the  leader;  and  signing  every  now  and  then  to  tlL^^*" 
people  here  and  there,  as  if  I  were  nobody.  But  to  see  hi^^^  ^ 
three  great  daughters,  strong  and  handsome  wenches,  makiu-^*^^ 

upon  either  side,  as  if  somebody  would  run  off  with  them • — 

this  was  the  very  thing  that  taught  me  how  to  value  Lornc 
and  her  pure  simjdicity. 
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After  the  Snowes,  canie  Jasper  Kebby,  with  his  wife  uew- 

married;  and  a  very  honest  pair  they  were,  upon  only  a  hmi- 

<bed  acres,  and  a  right  of  common.     After  tliese  the  men  came 

lioUy,  without  decent  order,  trying  to  si)y  the  girls  in  front, 

J^nd  make  good  jokes  about  them,  at  whieh  their  wives  laughed 

Wrtily,  being  jealous  when  alone  perhaps.     And  after  tliese 

nien  and  their  wives  came  all  the  children  toddling,  picking 

flowers  by  the  way,  and  chattering  and  asking  questions,  as 

the  children  wilL     There  must  have  been  threescore   of  us, 

take  one  with  another;  and  the  lane  wlis  full  of  people.     Wlien 

We  were  c^ime  to  the  big  field-gate,  where  the  first  sickle  wa^ 

to  be,  Parson  Buwden  heaved  up  the  rail  with  the  sleeves  of 

^is  gown   done  green  with  it;  and  he  said  that  every  body 

'tiii^ht  hear  him,  tliough  his  breath  was  short,  *'In  the  name  of 

tiif>  Lord.  Amen!  " 

*'Amen!     So  be  it!"  cried  the  clerk,  who  was  far  behind, 
"^ing  only  a  shoeinaker. 

Then  Parson  Powdeu  read  some  verses  from  the  parish 
^ible,  telling  us  to  lift  up  our  eyes,  and  look  upon  the  fields 
^^ ready  white  to  harvest;  and  then  he  laid  the  Bible  down  on 
^•hv  square  head  of  the  gate-post,  and  despite  his  gown  and 
^'^sock^  three  good  swipes  he  cut  of  corn,  and  laid  them  right 
^tid  onwards.  All  this  time  the  rest  were  huddling  outside  the 
^te,  and  along  tlie  lane,  not  daring  to  interfere  with  parson, 
it  whispering  how  well  he  did  it. 

When  he  had  stowed  the  corn  like  that,  mother  entered, 
tning  on  me,  and  we  both  said,  "  Tliank  the  Lord  for  all  His 
lerciej*,  and  these  the  tirst  fruits  of  His  hand!  "  And  then  the 
lerk  gave  out  a  psalm  verse  by  s^erse,  done  very  well;  although 
lie  sneezed  in  the  midst  of  it,  from  a  beard  of  wheat  thrust  up 
*Ls  nose  by  the  rival  cobl)ler  at  lirendon.  And  when  the 
lalm  was  sung,  so  strongly  that  the  foxgloves  on  the  bank 
'^ere  shaking,  like  a  chime  of  bcdls,  at  it,  parson  took  a  stoop 
of  cider  and  we  all  fell  to  at  reaping. 

Of  course  I  mean  tlie  men,  not  wnmen ;  although  I  know  tliat 
the  country,  women  are  allowed  to  reap;  and  right  well 
Ley  reap  it,  keeping  row  for  row  with  men,  onmely,  and  in 
Lie  order;  yet,  meseems,  the  men  must  ill  attend  to  their  own 
^aping-hooks,  in  fear  lest  the  other  cut  themselves,  being  the 
*'i*aker  vessel.  But  in  our  part,  women  do  what  seems  their 
•roper  business,  following  well  behind  the  men,  out  of  harm 
»f  the  swinging-hook,  and  stooping  with  their  breasts  and 
Ltins  up  they  catch  the  swathes  of  eorn,  where  the  reapers 
j^*»tthem,  and  tucking  tluMu  together  tightly  with  a  wisp  laid 
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under  thera,  tliis  they  fetch  around  and  twist,  with  a  knee  to 
keep  it  close;  ami  lo,  there  is  a  goodly  sheaf,  ready  to  set  up 
in  stooks!  After  tliese  the  ehildrpu  come,  gathering  each  for 
his  little  self,  if  the  fanner  he  right-minded;  until  each  hath 

bundle  made  as  big  as  himself  and  longer,  and  tumbles  now 

td  again  with  it,  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  stubble. 

We,  the  men,  kept  marching  onwards  down  the  flank  of  the 
yellow  wall,  with  knees  bent  wide,  and  left  arm  bowed,  and 
right  arm  flashing  steeh     Each  man  in  his  several  place,  keep- 
j'ng  down  the  rig  or  chine,  on  the  right  side  of  the  reaper  Ivl 
front,  and  the  left  of  the  man  that  followed  him;  each  making 
further  sweep  and  inroad  into  the  golden  breadth  and  depth, 
each  casting  It^ftwards   his   rich  clearance  on  his  foregoer*« 
double  track. 

80  like  half  a  wedge  of  wildfowl,  to  and  fro  we  swept  tl:»^  ® 
field;  and  when  to  cither  hedge  we  came,  sickles  wantt^^  ^ 
whetting,  and  throats  required  moistenings  and  backs  were  fc  ^ 
need  of  easing,  and  every  man  had  UiVudi  to  say,  and  wom^5=^ 
wanted  praising.  Then  all  returned  to  the  other  end,  with  rea]^^" 
ing-hooks  beneath  our  arms,  and  dogs  left  to  mind  jackets. 

Hut  nowj  will  you  believe  me  well,  or  will  you  only  laug^S" 
at  me  ?     For  even  in  the  world  of  wheat,  when  deep  amoi^^^S 
tlie  varnislied  crispnesa  of  the  jointed  stalks,  and  below  t' 
fi'athered  yielding  of  the  graceful  heads,  even  as  I  gripped  t 
swathes  and  swept  the  sickle  round  theni,  even  as  I  flung  the 
by  to  rest  on  brother  stubble,  through  the  whirling  yello""^ 
wfirld,  and  eagerness  of  reaping,  came  the  vision  of  my  lov 
as  with  downcast  eyes  she  wondered  at  my  power  of  passio: 
And  then  the  sweet  remembrance  glowed,  brighter  than  tl-'^''"^*^ 
sun  through  wlieat,  through  my  very  dej^th  of  heart,  of  \\o — 
she  raised  those  beaming  eyes,  and  ripened  in  my  breast  ri 
hope.     Even  now  I  could  descry,  like  high  waves  in  the  dis=:^^ 

tance,  the  rounded  heads  and  folrled  shatlows  of  the  wood  

Bagwortliy.  Perhaps  she  was  walking  in  the  valley,  and  soft^^J 
gazing  up  at  them.  (»h,  to  be  a  bird  just  there!  I  could  sia^B^^ 
a  bright  mist  hanging  just  above  the  Doone  Glen.  Perha^^'* 
it  was  shedding  its  drizzle  n|>on  her.  Oh,  to  be  a  drop  ^^^^ 
rain!  The  very  breeze  which  bowed  the  harvest  to  my  boso^-^^ 
gently,  might  Imvc  come  direct  from  Lorna,  with  her  swe--^^ 
voice  laden.  All,  the  flaws  of  air  that  wander  where  tht^^^J 
will  around  her,  fan  her  bright  cheek,  play  with  lashes^  ev^^^** 
revel  in  her  hair  and  reveal  her  lieauties  —  man  is  but  * 
breath,  we  know,  would  I  were  such  breath  as  that! 

But  confound  it,  while  I  ponder,  with  delicious  dreams  »»—  ^' 
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imMy  with  my  right  urm  hanging  frustnitt^  ami  tht  giant 
sitikle  droopoil,  with  my  k'ft  arm  bowed  for  clasping  something 
mofT^ germane  than  wheat,  and  ni}-  eyes  not  minding  business, 
but  intent  on  distant  woods,  — eonfonnd  it,  wliat  are  the  men 
ibont,  anil  w^hy  am  1  left  vaporing  ?     They  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  me,  the  rogues !     They  are  gone  to  tlie  hedge  fur  t]i« 
cider-jars;  they  have  liarl  up  the   sledd  of  bread  and  meat, 
quit^  Boftly  over  the  8tul)ble,  and  if  I  can  believe  my  eyes  (so 
,«^zed  with  Lorna's  image)^  they  are  sitting  downi  to  an  eatcel- 
^Jeut  dinner,  before  the  church  clock  has  gone  eleven! 

"John  Fry,  you  big  villain!"   I  cried,  w^ith  John  hanging 
tJ  in  the  air  by  the  seruff  of  his  neck-oh>th,  but  holding  still 
^y  his  knife  and  fork,  and  a  goose-leg  in  between  his  lips, 
'John  Fry,  what  mean  you  by  this,  sir  ?" 

**Latt  me  dow^un,  or  1  can't  tell  'e,"  John  answered,  with 
^Otne  ditMculty.  So  I  let  him  come  down,  and  1  must  eonfess 
^Jiat  he  had  reason  on  his  side.  "  I*lease  your  worship  *'  — 
'olm  called  me  so,  ever  since  I  returned  from  London,  firmly 
?lieving  that  the  King  had  made  me  a  magistrate  at  least; 
lough  1  was  to  keep  it  secret  — **  us  zeed  as  how  your  worship 
'ere  took  with  thinkin'  of  King's  business,  in  the  miihlle  of 
»he  whate-rigg;  and  so  us  zed,  'Latt  \m  eoom  to  his  zt^lh  ue 
|*ad  better  zave  taime,  by  takking  our  dinner;  '  and  here  us 
plaise  your  worship,  and  hopjas  no  otfence  with  thick  iron 
)on  full  of  vried  t^ities. " 

I  was  glad  enough  to  accept  tlie  ladle  full  of  fried  batatiia, 
and  to  make  the  best  of  tilings,  which  is  generally  ihjne  by  let- 
~^ng  men  have  their  own  w^ay.  Therefore  I  managed  to  dine 
'ith  them,  although  it  was  so  early. 
For  accortling  to  all  that  I  can  Hud,  in  a  long  life  and  a 
Ltied  one,  twelve  o'eloek  is  the  real  time  fur  a  man  to  have 
lis  dinner.  Then  the  sun  is  at  hh  noon,  calling  halt  to  look 
•ouud,  and  then  the  plants  and  leaves  are  turning,  each  with 
a  little  leisure  time,  before  the  work  of  the  afternoon.  Then 
ia  the  balance  of  east  and  w^est,  and  then  the  riglit  and  left 
side  of  a  man  are  in  due  proportion^  and  contril)ute  fairly  with 
liarmonious  fluids.  And  the  health  of  this  mode  of  life,  and 
ius  reclaiming  virtue  are  well  set  forth  in  otir  ancient 
rhyme,  — 

"Simrise,  breakfast ;  sun  high,  dinner ; 
Sundown,  mip  j  makea  a  saint  of  a  sinner.*' 

/Wldsh,  the  wheat  falls!     ^^Tiirl  again;  ye  have  had  good 
iiiiners;  give  your  master  and  mistress  plenty  to  supply  an- 
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other  year.     And  in  truth  we  did  reap  well  aiul  fairly,  tliroug\i 
the  whole  of  that  alternoon.,  I  uut  only  keejiiug  lead,  hu 
ing  the  men  up  to  it.     We  got  tb'ruugh  a  mutter  of  ten  acrt*s^ 
ere  tbo  sun  between  the  shocks,  broke  his  light  on  wheat*^* 
plumes,  then  hung  hia  red  eloak  on  the  clouils,  and  fell  in'M 
gray  slumber. 

Seeing  this  we  wiped  our  sickles,  and  our  breasts  and  for-* 
heads,  and  soon  were  on  the  homeward  road,  looking  furwa 
to  good  supper. 

Of  course   all  the  reapera  came  at  night  to  the  harv( 
supper,  luid  Parson  Bowden  to  say  the  grace,  us  well  as  to  h^ 
to  earve  for  us.     And  some  help  wiis  needed  there,  I  can  Wi 
assure  you;  for  the  reapers  had  brave  appetites,  and  most 
their   wives   having   babies    were    forced   to   eat   as  a   dut^^ 
Neither  failed  they  of  this  diity^  eut  and  coiue  again  was  t 
order  of  the  evening,  as  it  liad  l)een  of  the  day;  and  I  had 
time  to  ask  qnestions,  but  lielp  meat  and  ladle  gravy 
the  whibn  our  darling  Annie,  with  ber  sleeves  tueked  up,  a: 
her  comely  figure  pautitig,  was  running  about  with  a  but" 
of  taties  mashed  with  lard  and  cabbage.     Even  Lizzie  had  U 
her  books,  and  was  serving  out  beer  and  eider;  while  motl 
lielped  plum-pudding  largely  on  pewter  plates  with  the  mut 
And  all  the  time,  Betty  Muxworthy  was  grunting  in  and  o- 
every where,  not  iuiving  space  to  scold  even^  but  changuig  t- 
dishes^  serving  the  meat,  poking  the  fire,  and  cooking  moi 
But  John  Fry  would  not  s-tir  a  peg,  except  with  his  knife 
fork,  liaving  all  the  airs  of  a  visitor,  and  his  wife  to  keep  hiB| 
eatings  till  I  tliought  there  would  be  no  end  of  it.  ij 

Tbt-n  having  eaten  all  tliey  could,  they  prepared  themselv< 
with  one  accord,  for  the  business  now  of  drinking,     But  fii 
they  lifted  the  neck  of  corn,  dressed  witli  ribbons  gaily, 
set  it  upon  the  inantel-piece,  each  man  with  his  horn  a-frot' 
and  then  tliey  sang  a  song  about  it.  every  one  shouting  in  tl 
chorus  louder  than  harvest  thunderstorm.     Some  were  in  tl 
middle  of  one  verse,  and  some  at  the  cud  of  the  next  one;  y 
somehow  all  managed  to  get  together  in  the  mighty  roar  of 
burden.     And  if  any  farmer   up  the  country  would   like 
know  Exmoor  harvest-song,  as  sung  in  my  time  and  will 
sung  long  after  I  am  garnered  liome,  lo  here  I  set  it  down 
him,  omitting  only  the  dialect,  whicli  perchance  might  puza 
him. 
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EXMOOR  HARVEST-SONG. 

1. 

The  com,  oh  the  com,  'tis  the  ripening  of  the  com ! 
Go  onto  the  door,  my  lad,  and  look  beneath  the  moon, 
Thou  canst  see,  beyond  the  woodrick,  how  it  is  yelloon : 

*Ti8  the  harvesting  of  wheat,  and  the  barley  must  be  shorn. 

(Chorus.) 

The  com,  oh  the  com,  and  the  yellow,  mellow  com ! 

Here's  to  the  com,  with  the  cups  upon  the  board  ! 
We've  been  reaping  all  the  day,  and  we'll  reap  again  the  mom, 

And  fetch  it  liome  to  mow-yard,  and  then  we'll  thank  the  Lord, 

2. 

The  wheat,  oh  the  wheat,  'tis  the  ripening  of  the  wheat  I 
All  the  day  it  has  been  hangin<;  down  its  heavy  head, 
Bowing  over  on  our  bosoms  with  a  beard  of  red  : 

'Tis  the  harvest,  and  the  value  makes  the  labor  sweet. 

(Cfioims.) 

The  wheat,  oh  the  wheat,  and  the  golden,  golden  wheat  1 
Here's  to  the  wheat,  with  the  loaves  upon  the  board ! 

We've  been  reaping  all  the  day,  and  we  never  will  be  beat, 
But  fetch  it  all  to  mow-yard,  and  then  we'll  thank  the  Lord. 


The  barley,  oh  the  barley,  and  (he  barley  is  in  prime! 
All  the  day  it  has  been  rustling  with  its  bristles  brown. 
Waiting  with  its  bejird  abowing,  till  it  can  l)e  mown  ! 

'Tis  the  harvest  and  the  barley  must  abide  its  time. 

(Chorvs.) 

The  barley,  oh  the  barley,  and  tlie  barley  ruddy  brown  ! 

Here's  to  the  barley,  with  th(^  beer  upon  the  board ! 
We'll  go  amowing,  soon  as  ever  all  the  wheat  is  down  ; 

When  all  is  in  the  mow-yard,  we'll  stop,  and  thank  the  Lord. 


The  oats,  oh  the  oats,  'tis  the  ripening  of  the  oats ! 
All  the  day  they  have  been  dancing  with  their  flakes  of  white, 
Waiting  for  the  ginling-hook,  to  he  the  nags'  delight : 

'Tis  the  harvest,  let  them  dangle  in  their  skirted  coats. 

(Chorus.) 

The  oat<},  oh  the  oats,  and  the  silver,  silver  oats  ! 

Here's  to  the  oats  with  the  backstnn*'  on  the  board  I 
We'll  go  among  them,  when  the  barley  has  been  laid  in  rotes  ; 

When  all  is  home  to  mow-yard,  we'll  kneel  and  thank  the  Lord. 
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The  corn,  oh  the  com,  and  ihc  blessing  of  ihc  com  I 
Come  unta  the  door,  uiy  hids,  wml  look  beneath  the  moon, 
We  can  8«^e,  on  hill  and  valk^y,  bow  il  is  yelloon, 

With  a  bruadth  of  glory,  as  when  our  Lord  was  bom. 

{Chorns.) 

The  corn,  oh  the  corn,  and  the  yellow,  nu-Uow  corn  I 
Thanks  for  the  corn,  with  our  hreafJ  upon  the  board  I 

So  shall  \vr  acknowkdRc  it,  b»'f»)ri'  we  reai»  the  mom, 
With  our  hand^  to  heaven,  and  oui-  knees  unto  the  Ltird, 

Now  we  sang  this  song  very  wt*ll  the  first  time,  having  t>1je 
parish  choir  to  lt*ad  us,  and  the  clarionet,  and  the  parson  ^^ 
givt^  ns  the  time  with  his  cup;  and  we  sang  it  again  the  sccc»^a'i 
time,  not  so  bnt  what  you  might  praise  it  (if  you  ha«i  be?**^ 
with  us  all  the  evening),  althougli  the  parson  was  gone  th^^^i 
and  the  clerk  not  tit  to  compare  with  liiin  in  the  matter  ^^ 
keeping  time,  ISiit  when  that  song  was  in  its  third  singim 
I  defy  any  man  (however  sober)  to  have  niade  out  one  ve^ 
from  the  other,  or  even  the  burden  from  the  verses,  inasmvi 
as  every  man  present,  ay,  and  woman  too,  sang  as  became  ecT'D' 
venient  to  them,  in  utterance  both  of  words  and  tune. 

And  in  truth,  there  was  much  excuse  for  them;  because 
was  a  noble  harvest,  lit  to  thank  the  lA)rd  for,  without  F^-^i'' 
thinking  us  hypocrites.  For  we  had  more  land  in  wheat,  th^»**^ 
year,  than  ever  we  had  before,  and  twice  the  crop  to  the  ac*"'*'- 
and  I  could  not  help  now  and  then  remembering,  in  the  niic  ^** 
of  the  merriment,  hovv  my  father  in  the  clmrehyard  yonci 
would  have  gloried  to  behold  it.  And  my  mother,  wlio  1* 
left  us  now,  liappening  to  return  just  then,  being  called 
have  her  liealth  drunk-  (for  the  twentieth  time  at  least)-* 
knew  by  the  sadness  in  her  eyes  that  slie  was  thinking  just 
I  was.  Presently  therefore  I  slipped  away  from  the  noi 
and  mirth,  and  smoking  (although  of  that  last  there  was  r 
much,  except  from  Farmer  Nicholas),  anil  crossing  tbe  coil 
yard  in  the  moonlight,  I  went,  just  to  cool  myself,  as  far 
my  father's  tombstone. 
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_  outgrown  unwholesome  feeling  as  to  my  fathei'^s 
,  and  so  had  Annie;  though  Lizzie  {wlio  must  have 
him  least)  still  entertained  some  evil  will,  and  longing 
jmnishment.  Therefore  1  was  surprised  ^and  indeed, 
d  would  not  be  too  mueh  to  say,  the  moon  Wing  some- 
leecy)  t«  see  our  Annie  sitting  there  as  motionless  as  the 
one,  and  with  all  her  best  fal-lals  upon  her,  after  stow- 
&y  the  dishes. 

tierves  however  are  good  and  strong,  except  at  least  in 
Uitters  wiierein  they  always  fail  me,  and  when  I  meet 
itches;  and  tliereforo  I  went  up  to  Annie,  although  she 

so  white   and  pure;    for  I  had  seen  her  before  with 
liings  on,  and  it  struek  me  who  she  was. 
tiat  are  you  doing   here,   Annie?"    1  enquired   rather 
>,  being  vexed  with  her  for  having  gone  so  very  near  to 
m  me. 

thing  at  all,"  said  our  Annie  shortly.  And  indeed  it 
nth  enough  for  a  woman.  Not  that  I  dare  to  believe 
E>men  are  such  liars  as  men  say;  only  that  I  mean  tliey 
ee  things  round  the  corner,  and  know  not  which  is  wliieh 
'  And  indeed  I  neVer  have  known  a  woman  (tliough 
pough  in  their  meaning)  purely  and  perfectly  true  and 
krent,  except  only  my  Lnrna;  and  even  so,  I  might  not 
fved  her,  if  she  had  been  ugly. 

ly^  how  80?"  said  T;  *'Misa  Annie,  what  business  have 
(re,  doing  nothing  at  this  time  of  night?     And  leaving 
ih  all  the  trouble  to  entertain  our  guests!  " 
u  seem  not  to  jne  to  be  doing  it,  John/'  Annie  answered 

**  what  business  have  vou  here  doing  nothing,  at  this 
r  night?  ^* 

B  taken  so  aback  with  this,  and  the  extreme  impertinence 
from  a  mere  young  girl  like  Annie,  that  I  turned  nmnd 
ch  away  and  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  her.  But  she 
I  up,  and  caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  threw  herself 
by  bosom,  witli  her  face  all  wet  with  tears. 
I  John,  I  will  tell  you.  I  will  tell  you.  Only  don't  be 
John." 

)  indeed,"  said  I j  **  what  right  have  I  to  be  angxy 
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with  >'uu,  because  you  have  your  secrets?     Every  chit  of  a  gii 
thinks  my\v  that  she  has  a  right  to  her  secrets." 

•*  And  you  have  none  of  your  own.  John;  of  course  you  hav( 
none  of  your  own?     All  your  ^oing  out  at  night  ^ " 

**  We  will  not  quarrel  here,  poor  Annie/'  I  answered,  wit 
some  loftiness  i  there  are  many  things  upon  my  mlDd,  which 
girls  can  have  no  notion  of." 

"And  so  there  arc  upon  mine,  John.     Oh  John,  1  will  tel 
you  every  thing,  if  you  will  look  at  me  kindly,  and  promise  to 
forgive  nu^.     <)h,  I  am  so  miseral>lc!  " 

Xow  this,  though  she  wiis  behaving  so  badly,  moved  raa 
much  towards  her;  especially  as  1  longed  to  know  what  sh« 
had  to  tell  me.  Therefore  I  allowed  her  to  coax  me,  and 
kiss  me,  and  to  lea^l  me  away  a  little,  iia  far  as  the  old  yew- 
tree  j  for  she  would  not  tell  me  where  she  was. 

But  even  in  the  shadow  there*  she  was  very  long  before  begin* 
ning»  and  seemed  to  luive  two  minds  about  it,  or  rather  perhaps 
a  dozen;  and  she  laid  her  chnek  against  the  tree,  and  sobboc 
till  it  was  ]jitiful;  and  I  kn»^w  what  mother  would  say  to  bet, 
for  spoiling  her  best  frock  so. 

"  Now  will  you  st^|)?  ^'  I  said  at  hist,  harder  than  I  meant  it; 
for  I  knew  that  she  would  go  on  all  night,  if  any  one  encour- 
aged her:  and  though  not  well  acquainted  with  women,  T  under- 
stood my  sisters;  or  else  I  must  be  a  born  fool  —  except  vf 
course  that  I  never  professed  to  understand  Eliza* 

"  Yes,  I  will  stop."  said  Annie,  panting;  "you  are  very  hard 
on  me,  John ;  but  I  know  you  mean  it  fur  the  best.  M  some- 
body else  —  I  ara  sure  I  don't  know  who,  and  have  no  right  to 
know  no  doubt,  but  she  must  be  a  wicked  thing  —  if  somebotly 
else  had  been  taken  so  with  a  pain  all  round  the  heart,  John, 
and  no  i>ower  of  tLdling  it,  perhaps  you  would  have  coax<?«l» 
and  kissetl  her.  and  come  a  little  nearer,  and  made  opportunity 
to  be  very  loving." 

Now  this  was  so  exactly  what  T  had  trii'd  to  do  to  Lorna, 
that  my  breath  was  almost  taken  away  at  Annie's  so  liescfib* 
ing  it.  For  a  wliile  I  could  nttt  say  a  word,  luit  wondered  if 
she  were  a  witeli,  which  had  never  been  in  our  family;  ^^^ 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  saw  the  way  to  beat  her,  witlx  the  devil 
at  my  elbow. 

**From  your  knowledge  of  these  things.  Annie,  you  must 
have  harl  them  dune  tnj  you.  I  demand  to  know  this  very 
moment  who  lia.s  taken  such  lilxn'tics." 

*'Then,  John^  you  shall  nevf-r  know,  if  you  ask  in  that  raAO' 
ner*     Besides  it  was  no  liberty  in  the  least  at  all.     Cousin* 
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^ye  a  right  to  do  tilings  —  ami  when  tbey  are  une*s  godfather 

Here  Annie  stctpped  quite  suddenly,  havinijr  so  beti-uyed 

lelf;  but  met  me  in  the  full  moonlight,  being  resolved  tu 

it  out»  with  a  good  faee  pub  upon  it. 

•*Alas,  1  feared  it  would  come  to  this,"  I  jinswered  very 

sadly;  '*  I  know  he  has  been  here  many  a  time,  without  show- 

himself  to  me.     There  is  nothing  meaner  than  for  a  man 

o  sueak,  and  steal  a  young  maid's  heart,  without  her  people 

^knowing  it." 

You  are  not  doing  anything  of  that  sort  yourself,  then, 
r  John,  are  you?" 

Only  a  common  highwayman !  '*  I  answered,  without  heed- 
ig  lier;  *'u  man  without  an  acre  of  hh  <*wn,  and  liable  to  hang 

any  common,  and  no  other  right  of  common  over  it ^" 

**  Jolin,"  said  my  sister,  ''are  the  Doones  privileged  not  to  be 
mged  upon  common  land?  ^' 

At  this  I  was  so  th^lode^st^uck,  thiit  1  h'^pcd  in  the  air  like 
allot  rabbit,  and  rushed  as  hard  as  1  con  hi  tlirough  the  gate 
id  across  the  yard,  and  back  into  tlie  kiti'hen;  and  tliere  I 
l&sked  Farmer  Nicliolas  Snowe  to  give  me  some  tobacco,  and  to 
lend  me  a  spare  pipe. 

This  he  did  with  a  grateful  manner,  being  now  some  five- 
fourths  gone;  and  so  I  smoked  the  very  iirst  pipe  that  ever 
lad  entered  my  lips  till  then;  and  beyond  a  doubt  it  did  me 
K^id,  and  spread  my  heart  at  leisure. 

Meanwhile  the  reapers  were  mostly  gone,  to  be  up  betimes 
t)ie  inoruing;  and  some  were  led  by  their  wives;  and  somfc 
id  t<^  lead  their  wives  themselves ;  according  to  tlie  capacity 
man  and  wife  respectively.  But  Betty  was  as  lively  aa 
svttr,  bustling  about  with  evi-ry  one,  and  looking  out  for  the 
jliance  of  groats,  which  the  better  off  might  be  free  with.  And 
ivtjr  the  kneading-pfui,  next  day,  she  dropped  three  and  six- 
rnce  out  of  her  pocket;  and  Lizzie  could  not  tell  for  her  life 

mucli  more  might  have  been  in  it. 

Now  by  the  time  I  liad  almost  finished  smoking  that  pijie  of 

jbacco,  and  wondering  at  myself  for  having  so  desinsed  it 

itherto,  and  making  up  my  mind  to  have  another  trial  ttmior- 

night,  it  began  to  occur  to  me  that  although  dear  Annie 

behaved  so  very  badly  and  rudely,  and  almost  taken  my 

[breath  away  with  the  suddermess  of  her  allusion,  yet  it  was 

kind  of  me  to  leave  her  out  there  at  that  time  of  night,  all 

le,  and  in  such  distress.     Any  of  the  reapers  going  home 

light  be  gotten  so  far  beyond  fear  of  ghosts  as  to  venture  into 

churchyard;  and  although  they  would  know  a  great  deal 
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l)pttor  tlian  to  iJisuU  a  sist«^r  of  luino  when  sober,  there  was  n«> 
telling  Avhat  they  iiii;;lit  <ln  in  ilioir  ]>rpscnt  state  of  rejoicing. 
Moreover,  it  was  only  rir;';t  that  I  slioijld  learn,  for  Lorna'a 
sake,  how  fur  Annie,  or  any  one  else,  had  penetrated  our  secret. 

Therefore  I  went  fortli  at  once,  bearing  nay  pipe  in  a  skilful 
manner,  as  I  had  seen  Farmer  Nicholas  do  ;  and  marking,  with 
a  new  kind  of  ]deasure,  how  tbe  rings  and  wreaths  of  smoke 
hovered  and  fluttered  in  the  moonlight,  like  a  lark  upon  his 
carol.  Pour  Aimie  was  gone  bar-k  aLjain  to  onr  father's  grave ; 
and  there  she  sat  upon  the  tnrf,  sobbing  very  gently,  and  not 
wishing  to  trouble  any  one.  80  I  raiserl  her  tenderly,  and 
made  much  of  her,  and  consoled  her,  fur  1  could  not  scold  her 
tliHfe;  and  perhaps  after  all  she  was  not  to  be  blamed  so  mvioli 
as  Tom  Faggus  himself  was.  Annie  was  very  grateful  to  me, 
and  kissetl  ine  many  times,  and  begged  my  jiardon  ever  so  often 
for  her  rudeness  to  me.  And  then  having  gone  so  far  with  it» 
and  finding  me  so  complaisant,  slie  must  needs  try  to  go  a  little 
further,  and  to  lead  me  away  from  her  own  affairs,  and  into 
mine  eoneei  ning  Lorna.  Ihit  although  it  was  clever  enough  of 
her,  she  was  not  deep  enough  for  me  there ;  and  I  80i:>n  discov- 
ered that  she  knew  nothing,  not  even  the  name  of  my  darling; 
but  only  suspected  from  tilings  she  had  seen,  and  put  together 
like  a  woman.  Upon  this  I  brought  her  back  agtiin  to  Tom 
Faggus  and  hin  doings. 

"My  poor  Annie,  have  you  really  promised  him  to  be  his 
wife  ?  " 

"Then  after  all  you  have  no  reason,  John,  no  particular 
reason  I  mean,  for  sligliting  poor  Sally  Snowe  so? '' 

**  Without  even  asking  mother  or  me  1  Oh,  Annie,  it  was 
wrong  of  you  I  " 

**  J^ut,  darling,  you  know  that  motlier  washes  you  so  much  to 
marry  Sally;  and  1  am  sure  you  could  have  her  to-uiorrow. 
tShe  dotes  on  the  very  ground " 

^*  I  dare  say  he  tells  you  that,  Annie»  that  he  dotes  on  the 
ground  you  walk  up<m  —  but  did  you  believe  liim,  cliild?" 

**You  may  Wievo  me»  I  assure  you,  John;  and  half  thfl 
farm  to  \ye  settled  ui»ou  lier,  after  the  old  man's  time  5  ami 
though  she  gives  herself  little  airs,  it  is  only  done  to, entice 
you;  she  lias  tlie  very  l)«^st  han<l  in  the  dairy,  John,  and  the 
lightest  at  a  turn-over  cake " 

♦'  Now,  Annie,  don't  talk  nonsense  so.     I  \vish  just  to  kno'nr 
the  truth  about  you  and  Tom  Faggus.     Bo  you  mean  to  marr 
him?" 

**  I  to  marry  before  mv  brother^  and  leave  him  with  nor«b 
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care  of  him !  Who  can  do  him  a  red  deer  collop,  except 
[Sally  herself*  as  I  can?  Come  home,  dear,  at  onw.,  and  I  will 
i«o  one  for  you;  for  you  never  ate  a  morsel  of  supper,  with  all 
the  people  you  had  to  attend  upon." 

This  was  true  enough;  and  seeing-  no  ehance  ot  anything 
ttiore  than  cross  questions  and  crooked  purposes,  at  which  a  girl 
^a«  sure  to  beat  me,  I  e%'en  allowed  her  to  lead  me  home»  with 
th»H  thoughts  of  the  collop  uppermost.  But  I  Tiever  counted 
tipon  being  beaten  so  thoroughly  as  I  was;  for  knowing  me 
tiow  to  be  off  my  giuird,  the  young  hussy  stopped  at  the  farm- 
yard gate,  as  it  with  a  briar  eotaiigling  lier,  and  while  1  w«%s 
stooping  to  take  it  away,  she  looked  nie  full  in  the  face  by  the 
locinlight,  and  jerked  oat  quite  suddenly, — 

Can  youT  love  do  a  collop,  Johu?  " 
">;o.  i  should  hope  not,"  I  answered  rashly;  "she  is  not  a 
[loere  cook-maid  I  should  hope." 

She  is  not  half  so  pretty  as  Sally  Snowe;  I  will  answer  for 
tliat,-^  said  Annie. 

"  She  is  tfm  thousand  times  as  pretty  as  ten  thousand  Sally 
lowes,"  I  replied  with  great  indignation. 
Oh,  but  look  at  Sally's  eyes!  "  cried  my  sister  rapturously. 
Look  at  Lorna  l>oone*s,"  said  I;  ''and  you  would  never 
)ok  again  at  Sally's." 

•'Oh,  Lorna  Doone,  Lorna  Doone!"  exclaimed  our  Annie, 

df-frightened,  yet  clapping  her  hands  with  triumph,  at  hav* 

found  me  out  so:  "Lorna  Doone  is  the  lovely  maiden,  who 

stolen  poor  somebody's  heart  so.     Ah,  I  shall  remember 

,»  Tjecause  it  is  so  queer  a  name.     But  stop,   I  had  better 

rrite  it  down.     Lend  me  your  hat,  poor  boy,  to  write  on," 

**  I  have  a  great  mind  to  lend  you  a  box  on  the  ear,"  t  answered 
»ep  in  my  vexation;  **and  I  woiikl,  if  you  had  not  been  crying 
to,  you  sly  good-for-nothiof;  baggage.  As  it  is,  I  shall  keep  it 
for  Master  Faggus,  and  add  interest  for  keeping." 

*'0h  no,  John;  oh  no,  Jolin,"  she  begged  ine  earnestly,  being 
Kiliered  in  a  moment.  **  Your  hand  is  so  terribly  heavy,  John; 
he  never  would  forgive  you;  althongli  he  is  so  good- 
i«^rted,  he  cannot  put  up  with  an  insult.  Promise  me,  dear 
ohn,  that  you  will  not  strike  him;  and  I  will  promise  you 
i-Jthfully  to  keep  your  secret,  even  from  mother,  and  even 
>m  Cousin  Tom  himself," 
**  And  from  Lizzie;  most  of  all,  from  Lizzie,"  I  answered, 
■^y  eagerly,  knowing  too  well  which  one  of  my  family  would 
•  liurdost  with  me. 
**  Of  course  from  little  Lizzie,"  said  Annie,  with  some  con' 
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tempt;  "a  young  thing  like  her  cannot  be  kept  too  long^ 
my  opiniunj  from  the  knowledge  of  such  subjects.  Atid 
besides,  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  Lizzie  had  the  right  to  know 
your  secrets,  as  I  have,  dearest  John.  Not  a  soul  shall  he  the 
wiser  for  your  having  trusted  me,  John ;  although  I  shall  be 
very  wretched  when  you  are  iate  away  at  night,  among  those 
dreadful  people." 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  '*  it  is  no  use  ciying  over  spilt  milk,  Annie. 
You  have  my  secret,  and  I  have  yours;  and  I  scarcely  know 
which  of  the  two  is  likely  to  have  the  worst  time  of  it,  when 
it  comes  to  iiiotlier's  ears*  I  could  put  up  with  perpetual  scold- 
ing; but  not  with  niother^s  sad  silence." 

'"  That  is  exactly  how  I  feel,  John ;  *'  and  as  Annie  said  it  she 
brightened  up,  and  her  soft  eyes  shone  upon  me;  "but  now  I 
shall  be  much  happier,  dear;  because  I  shall  try  to  help  you. 
No  doubt  the  young  lady  deserves  it,  John,  She  is  not  after 
the  farm,  I  hope !  " 

**She!"  I  exclaimed;  and  that  was  enough;  there  was  so 
much  scorn  in  my  voice  and  face, 

**Then,  I  am  sure,  I  am  very  glad;  *^  Annie  always  made  the 
best  of  things;  ^*for  I  do  believe  that  Sally  Snowe  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  our  dairy-place,  and  the  pattern  of  our  cream-pans; 
and  she  asked  so  much  about  our  meadows,  and  the  color  of 
the  milk " 

"TJieti,  after  all,  you  were  right,  dear  Annie;  it  is  the 
ground  she  dote.s  upon  I  " 

*' And  the  things  that  walk  upon  it,"  she  answered  me,  with 
another  kiss;  "Sally  ht\3  taken  a  wonderful  fancy  to  our  best 
cow,  'Nipple  pins/  iSut  she  never  shall  have  her  nowj  what 
a  consolation  I " 

We  entered  the  house  cjixite  gently  thus,  and  found  fanner 
Nicholas  Snowe  asleep,  little  dreaming  how  his  plans  had  been 
overset  between  us.  And  tlien  Annie  said  to  me  very  slyly, 
between  a  smile  and  a  blush, — 

"Don't  you  wish  LoriiM  Uoone  was  here,  John,  in  the  parlor 
along  with  mother;  instead  of  those  two  fashionable  milk- 
maids, as  Uncle  Ben  will  call  them,  and  poor  stupid  Mistress 
Kebby?" 

'*  That  indeed  I  do,  Annie.  I  must  kiss  you  far  only  think- 
ing of  it.  De4ir  me,  it  seems  as  if  you  bad  known  all  about  us 
for  a  twelveiuonth." 

"Slie  loves  you,  with  all  her  heart,  Jolni.  No  dnnbt  ultout 
that  of  course."  And  Annie  looked  up  at  me,  as  much  as  to 
fay  she  would  like  to  know  who  could  help  it. 
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"That's  the  very  thing  she  won't  do,"  said  I,  knowing  that 
Annie  would  love  me  all  the  more  for  it;  "she  is  only  begin- 
ning to  like  me,  Annie;  and  as  for  loving,  she  is  so  young  that 
she  only  loves  her  grandfather.  But  I  hope  she  will  come  to 
it  by-and-by." 

"Of  course  she  must,"  replied  my  sister;  "it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  help  it." 

"Ah  well!  I  don't  know,"  for  I  wanted  more  assurance  of 
it.     "  Maidens  are  such  wondrous  things !  " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Annie,  casting  her  bright  eyes  down- 
wards :  "  love  is  as  simple  as  milking ;  when  people  know  how 
to  do  it.  But  you  must  not  let  her  alone  too  long;  that  is  my 
advice  to  you.  What  a  simpleton  you  must  have  been  not  to 
tell  me  long  ago !  I  would  have  made  Loma  wild  about  you, 
long  before  this  time,  Johnny.  But  now  you  go  into  the  par- 
lor, dear.  While  I  do  your  collop.  Faith  Snowe  is  not  come, 
but  Polly  and  Sally.  Sally  has  made  up  her  mind  to  conquer 
you  this  very  blessed  evening,  John.  Only  look  what  a  thing 
of  a  scarf  she  has  on;  I  should  be  quite  ashamed  to  wear  it. 
But  you  won't  strike  poor  Tom,  will  you?" 

"Not  I,  my  darling,  for  your  sweet  sake." 

And  so  dear  Annie,  having  grown  quite  brave,  gave  me  a  little 
push  into  the  parlor,  where  I  was  quite  abashed  to  enter,  after 
all  I  had  heard  about  Sally.  And  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
examine  her  well,  and  try  a  little  courting  with  her,  if  she 
should  lead  me  on,  that  I  miglit  be  in  practice  for  Lorna. 
But  when  I  perceived  how  grandly  and  richly  both  tlie  young 
damsels  were  apparelled;  and  liow,  in  their  courtesies  to  me, 
they  retreated,  as  if  I  were  making  up  to  them,  in  a  way  they 
had  learned  from  Exeter;  and  how  tliey  began  to  talk  of  the 
Court,  as  if  they  had  been  there  all  their  lives,  and  the  latest 
mode  of  the  Duchess  of  this,  and  the  profile  of  the  Countess  of 
that,  and  the  last  good  saying  of  my  Lord  something;  instead 
of  butter,  and  cream,  and  eggs,  and  things  which  they  under- 
stood; I  knew  there  must  be  somebody  in  the  room  besides 
Jasper  Kebby  to  talk  at. 

And  so  there  was ;  for  behind  the  curtain  drawn  across  the 
window-seat,  no  less  a  man  than  Uncle  Ben  was  sitting  half 
asleep  and  weary ;  and  by  his  side  a  little  girl,  very  quiet  and 
very  watchful.  My  mother  led  me  to  Uncle  Ben,  and  he  took 
my  hand  without  rising,  muttering  something  not  over-polite, 
about  my  being  bigger  than  ever.  I  asked  him  heartily  how 
he  was,  and  he  sadd,  "  Well  enough,  for  that  matter;  but  none 
the  better  for  the  noise  you  great  clods  have  been  making." 
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"I  am  sorry  if  we  nave  disturlwil  you,  sir,*'  I  answered  very 
cmllj;  "but  I  knew  not  that  you  w«»re  here  even;  and  you 
niU8t  allow  for  harvest  time." 

"So  it  seems,"  he  replii^d;  *'and  allow  a  great  deal,  includ- 
ing waste  and  dninkcnness.  Now  (if  you  can  sue  so  small  a 
thing,  after  emptying  ilagons  mncli  larger)  tliis  is  my  grand- 
daughter, and  my  heiress''  —  liere  he  glanced  at  motljer  — 
**my  heiress,  little  liuth  Huckaback." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Ruth,". I  answered,  ofifering  her 
my  hand,  which  she  seemed  afnud  to  take;  ** welcome  to 
Plover's  Harrows,  my  guoii  cousin  Kuth." 

However,  my  good  cousin  Hnth  only  arose,  and  made  me  a 
courtesy,  and  lifted  her  great  brown  eyes  at  me,  more  in  fear, 
as  I  thought,  than  kinship.  And  if  ever  any  one  looked  unlike 
the  heiress  to  great  property,  it  was  the  little  girl  before  me. 

**Come  out  to  the  kitchen,  dear,  ami  let  me  chuck  you  to 
the  ceiling,"  I  said,  just  to  encourage  her;  '*I  always  do  it  \^ 
little  girls;  and  then  they  can  see  the  hams  and  bacon.*' 

But  Uncle  Kcuben  burst  out  laughing;  and  Kutli  turned 
away  with  a  deep  rich  color. 

"bo  you  know  how  old  she  is,  you  numskull?"  said  Uncle 
Ben,  in  his  dry  est  drawl;  **she  was  seventeen  last  July,  sir.** 

**0n  tlie  first  of  July,  grandfather,"  Kuth  whispered,  with 
her  back  still  to  me;  "but  many  people  will  not  believe  it." 

Here  innther  came  up  to  my  rescue,  as  she  always  loved  to 
do;  and  she  said.  **  If  my  son  may  not  dance  Miss  Ruth,  at 
any  rate  he  may  dance  with  her.  We  lia\^e  only  been  waiting 
for  you,  dear  John,  to  liave  a  little  harvest  dance,  with  the 
kitchen  door  thrown  open.  You  take  Ruth;  Uncle  Ben  take 
Sally;  Master  Kebby  pair  off  witli  Polly;  and  neighbor  Nicho- 
las will  be  good  enough,  if  I  can  awake  hini,  to  stand  up  with 
fiiir  mistress  Kebby.  Lizzie  will  play  us  the  virginal.  Won't 
you,  Tiizzie  dear?'' 

'*But  who  is  to  dance  witli  you,  madam?"  Uncle  Ben  asked, 
very  politely.  "I  think  you  must  rearrange  your  figure.  I 
have  not  danced  for  a  score  of  years;  and  I  will  not  dance  now, 
while  the  mistress  and  the  owner  of  the  harvest  sits  aside 
neglected.'* 

**Nay,  Master  Huckaback,"  cried  Sally  Snowe,  with  a  saucy 
toss  of  her  hair;  ''Mistress  Ridd  is  too  kind  a  great  deal,  in 
handing  you  over  to  me.  You  take  her;  and  I  will  fetch  AnjiiP 
to  be  my  partner  this  evening.  I  like  dancing  very  much 
better  with  girls,  for  they  never  squeeze  and  mm  pie  one.  Oh 
it  is  80  much  nicer!" 
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**Have  no  fear  for  me,  my  clears,"  our  inothtT  answered  smil- 
iljgj  "Parson  Bowden  promised  to  come  back  again:  I  expect 
^ia  every  minute;  and  lie  intends  to  lead  me  off,  and  to  bring 
*  partner  for  Annie  too,  a  very  pretty  young  gentleman.  Now 
begin;  and  I  will  join  you." 

There  was  no  disobeying  her,  without  rudeness ;  and  indeed 
the  girls'  feet  were  already  jigging;  and  Lizzie  giving  herself 
Wonderful  airs  with  a  roll  of  learned  music;  and  even  while 
Annie  was  doing  my  collop,  her  pretty  round  instep  was  ai-ch- 
ing  itself,  as  I  could  see  from  the  i)arlor-door.  So  I  took  little 
Ruth,  and  I  spun  her  around,  as  the  sound  of  the  music  came 
lively  and  ringing;  and  after  us  came  all  the  rest  with  much 
laughter,  begging  me  not  to  jump  over  her;  and  anon  my  grave 
partner  began  to  smile  sweetly,  and  look  up  at  me  with  the 
brightest  of  eyes,  and  dro])  me  the  prettiest  coui-tesies ;  till  T 
thought  what  a  great  stupe  I  must  have  been,  to  di-eam  of  put- 
ting her  in  the  clieese-raok.  r>ut  one  thing  I  could  not  at  all 
understand;  why  motlu'r,  who  used  to  do  all  in  her  power  to 
throw  me  across  Sally  Snowe,  should  now  do  the  very  opposite; 
for  she  would  not  allow  me  one  moment  with  Sally,  not  even 
to  cross  in  the  dance,  or  wlii»])er,  or  go  any  where  near  a  cor- 
ner (which,  as  1  said,  I  int(>nded  to  do,  just  by  way  of  i)ractice) ; 
while  she  kept  mo,  all  the  evening,  as  close  as  possible  with 
Ruth  Huckaback,  and  canu;  up  and  i)raisod  me  so  to  lUith, 
times  and  again,  that  1  declare  1  was  quite  ashamed.  Although 
of  course  I  knew  that  1  deserved  it  all;  but  I  could  not  well 
say  that. 

Then  Annie  came  sailing  down  the  dance,  with  her  beautiful 
hair  flowing  round  her;  the  lightest  figure  in  all  the  room,  and 
the  sweetest,  and  the  loveliest.  Slu?  was  blushing,  with  her 
fair  cheeks  red  beneath  her  dear  blue  eyes,  as  slie  met  my 
glance  of  surprise  and  grief  at  the  ])artuer  she  was  leaning  on. 
It  was  Scpiire  Marwood  de  Wbiehehalse.  I  would  socmer  have 
seen  her  with  Tom  Faggus,  as  indeed  I  had  ex])ected,  when  I 
heard  of  Parson  P>owden.  And  to  me  it  seemed  that  she  had 
no  right  to  be  dancing  so  with  any  other;  and  to  this  effect  I 
contrived  to  whisper;  but  slie  only  said,  "  See  to  yourself,  John. 
No,  but  let  us  both  enjoy  ourselv^'s.  You  are  not  dancing  with 
Lorna,  John.     But  you  seem  uncommonly  happy." 

"  Tush,"  I  said;  "  could  I  flip  about  so,  if  I  had  my  love  with 
me?" 
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Wk  "kept  up  the  dance  very  late  that  night,  mother  being  m 
such  wonderful  spirits,  that  she  would  not  hear  of  our  going 
to  bed:  while  she  glanced  from  joung  Squire  Marwood,  very 
deep  in  his  talk  with  our  Annie,  to  me  and  Ruth  Huckaback, 
who  were  bt^i^iniiing  to  be  very  pleasant  company.  Alas,  poor 
mother,  so  proud  as  she  was*  how  little  she  dreamed  that  her 
good  schemes  already  were  hopelessly  going  awry! 

Being  forced  to  be  up  before  daylight  next  day,  in  order  to 
begin  right  early»  I  would  not  go  to  my  bed-room  that  night, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  my  mother*  Imt  determined  to  sleep  in 
the  tallat  awhile,  that  place  being  cool,  and  airy,  and  refresh- 
ing with  tlie  smc*ll  of  sweet  hay.  Moreover,  after  my  dwelling 
in  touTi,  where  I  had  felt  like  a  horse  on  a  lime-kiln,  I  could 
not  for  a  length  of  time  have  enough  of  country  life.  The 
mooing  of  a  calf  wius  music,  and  the  chuckle  of  a  fowl  was  wit, 
and  the  snore  of  the  horses  was  news  to  me. 

**  Wnlt  have  thee  own  wai,  I  rackon,"  said  Betty,  being  cross 
with  slee[>inessj  for  she  had  washed  up  every  tiling;  "slape  in 
hog-poundj  if  thee  laikes,  Jan.'* 

Letting  her  have  the  last  word  of  it  (as  is  the  due  of  women) 
T  stood  in  the  ctuirt^  and  wondered  awhile  at  the  glory  of  the 
harvest  moon,  and  the  yellow  world  it  shone  upon.  Then  I 
saw,  as  sure  as  1  was  standing  there  in  the  shadow  of  the 
stable,  I  saw  a  short  wide  iigure  glide  across  the  foot  of  the 
courtyard,  between  me  and  the  six-barred  gate.  Instead  of 
running  after  it,  as  I  should  bav^e  done,  I  began  to  consider  who 
it  could  be,  and  what  on  earth  it  was  doing  there,  when  all  our 
people  were  in  bed,  and  the  reapers  gone  home,  or  to  the  lin- 
hay  close  against  the  wheatfield. 

Having  made  up  my  mind  at  last,  that  it  could  be  none  of 
our  people  —  though  not  a  dog  was  barking  —  and  also  that  it 
must  have  been  either  a  girl  or  a  woman,  1  ran  down  with  all 
speed  to  learn  what  might  be  tlie  meaning  of  it.  But  I  came 
too  late  to  learn,  through  my  own  hesitation;  for  this  was  the 
lower  end  of  the  courtyard,  not.  the  approach  from  the  parish 
highway,  but  the  end  of  the  sledd-way  across  the  fields  where 
the  brook  goes  down  to  tlie  Lynn  stream,  and  where  Squire 
Paggufl  had  saveii  the  old  drake.     And  here  the  dry  channel  of 
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iha  brook,  being  scarcely  any  water  now,  afforded  plenty  of 
to  liide^  leading  also  to  a  little  coppice,  beyond  our  cab- 
rden,  and  so  further  on  to  the  parish  highway, 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  vain  to  make  any  pursuit  by  moon- 
ligLt;  and  resolving  to  hold  my  own  counsel  about  it  (though 
uzzlfd  not  a  little)  and  to  keep  watch  there  another  night, 
k  I  returned  to  the  tallat-ladderj  and  slept  v^ithout  leaving 
©ff  till  morning. 

Now  many  people  may  wish  to  know,  as  indeed  I  myself  did 

^pr}'  greatly,  what  had  brought  Master  Huckaback  over  fron* 

Dulverton,  at  that  time  of  year,  when  the  clothing  business 

»;i3  most  active  on  account  of  harvest  wages,  and  when  the  new 

vLeat  was  beginning  to  sample  from  the  early  parts  up  th»* 

eountry  (for  he  meddlcil  as  well  in  corn-dealing)  and  when  we 

uld  not  attend  to  him  properly,  by  reason  of  our  occupation. 

d  yet  more  surprising  it  seemed  to  me,  that  he  should  have 

ught  his  granddaughter  also,  instead  of  the  troop  of  dra- 

gwns,  without  which  he  had  vowed  he  would  never  come  here 

again*     And  how  he  had  managed  to  enter  the  house,  together 

th  his  granddaughter,  and  be  sitting  quite  at  home  in  the 

parlor  there,  without  any  knowledge  or  even  suspicion  on  my 

part.     That  last  question  was  easily  solved,  for  mother  herself 

l»wl  admitted  them,  by  means  of  the  little  passage,  during  a 

fborus  of  tlie  harvest-song  which  might  have  drowned  sin  earth- 

qiiakn:    but   as   for   his  meaning  and   motive^   and   apparent 

iii-glect  of  his  business,  none  but  himself  could  interpret  them; 

ind  as  he  did  not  see  fit  t<j  do  so,  we  could  not  be  rude  enough 

to  inquire. 

He  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  take  his  departure,  tliough  his  visit 

60  inconvenient  to  us,  as  himself  indeed  must  have  noticed : 

d  presently  Lizzie,  who  was  the  sharpest  among  us,  said   in 

y  hearing  that  she  believed  he  had  purposely  timed  his  visit 

that  he  might  have  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  object,  what- 

ver  it  were,  without  interruption  from  us.     Mother  gazed 

rd  upon  Lizzie  at  this,  Iiaving  formed  a  very  different  opin- 

;  but  Annie  and  myself  agreed  that  it  was  worth  looking 

Kowhow  could  we  look  into  it*  without  watching  Uncle  Ileu- 
*n,  whenever  he  went  abroad,  and  trying  to  cat<"h  him  in  his 

Jech,  when  he  was  taking  his  ease  at  night?  For,  in  spite 
f  all  the  disgust  with  which  he  had  spoken  of  harvest  was- 

ihng,  there  was  not  a  man  coming  into  our  kitchen  who  liked 

better  than  he  did-,  only  in  a  quiet  way,  and  without  tfio 
>'iQy  witnesses.     Now  to  endeavor  to  get  at  the  purpose  ol 
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any  guest,  even  a  treacherous  one  (which  we  had  no  right 
think  Uncle  Reuben)  hy  means  of  observing  him  in  his  cupa,j 
is  a  thing  whieh  even  tlie  lowest  of  people  would  regard  with) 
abhorrence.     Ami  to  my  mind  it  was  not  elear,  whether  if 
would  be  fair-jilay  at  all,  to  follow  a  visitor,  even  at  a  distant 
from  homo  and  clear  of  our  premises;  except  for  the  pu 
of  fetching  him  back,  and  giving  him  more  to  go  on  with. 
Nevertheless  we  could  not  but  think,  the  times  being  wild  an 
disjointed^  that  Uncle  Ben  was  not  using  fairly  the  part  of 
gwest  in  our  house,  to  make  long  expeditious  we  knew  n 
whither,  and  involve  us  in  trouble  we  knew  not  what. 

For  hig  mode  was  directly  after  breakfast  to  pray  to  the  Lo 
a  little  (which  used  not  to  be  his  practice),  and  thon  to  go  fort! 
upon  Dolly,  the  which  w^as  our  Annie's  pony,  veiy  quiet  an 
respectful,  with  a  bag  of  good  victuals  hung  l)ehind  him,  an 
two  great  cavalry  pistols   in  front.     And  he  always  wore  hid 
meanest  clothes,  as  if  exi>ectiug  to  Iw  robbed,  or  to  disarm  thfti 
temptation  thereto;  and  he  never  took  his  golden  chronometerj 
neither  his  bag  of  money.     80  much  thf^  girls  found  out  ana 
told  me  (for  I  was  never  at  home  myself  by  day);  and  th 
very  craftily  spurred  m»j  on,  having  less  noble  ideas  perhay 
to  hit  npon  Undo  Reiiben^s  track,  and  follow,  and  see  wh 
became  nf  him.     For  ho  never  returned  until  *iark  or  ma 
just  in  time  to  be  in  before  as,  who  were  coming  home  fro: 
the  harvest.     And  then  Polly  always  seemed  very  weary, 
stained  with  a  muck  from  beyond  our  parish. 

But  I  refused  to  follow  him,  not  nnly  for  the  loss  of  a  dayV 
work  to  myself,  and  at  least  half  a  day  to  the  other  men,  but 
chiefly  because  I  could  unt  think  that  it  would  be  upright  and 
manly.  It  was  all  very  well  to  creep  warily  into  the  valley 
of  the  Doones,  aufl  heed  every  thing  around  me,  lioth  l^ecause 
they  were  public  enemies,  and  also  berause  I  risked  my  life  at 
every  step  I  took  there.  But  as  to  tracking  a  feeble  old  man 
(however  subtle  he  might  be),  a  guest  moreover  of  our  own. 
and  a  relative  through  my  mother — **Once  for  all,"  I  saidf 
'*it  is  below  me,  and  I  won't  do  it." 

Thereupon  J  the  girls,  knowing  my  way,  ceased  to  t4)rment 
me  about  it:  but  what  was  my  astonishment  the  very  next  day 
to  perceive  that  instead  of  fourteen  rea|>ers,  we  were  only  thir* 
teen  left,  directly  our  breakfast  was  done  with  — or  mowers 
rather  I  should  sliy,  for  we  were  gone  into  the  barley  now. 

"Who  has  been  "and  left  his  scythe?*'  I  asked;  *^and  here'*' 
a  tin  cup  never  handled !  " 

"Whoy,  dudn't  ee  knaw,  Maister  Jan/'  said  Bill  Dadtl^i 
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**0h,  very  well,"  I  answered,  "John  knows  what  he  is 
liiitC.*'  For  John  Fry  was  a  kind  of  foreman  now,  and  it 
fonld  not  do  to  say  anything  that  mi-^ht  lessen  his  authority, 
loffever,  I  made  U[)  my  mind  to  rope  him,  when  I  should 
Itch  him  by  himself,  without  peril  to  his  dignity. 
Uut  when  T  eame  home  in  the  evening,  late  and  almost  weary, 
lere  was  no  Annie  cooking  my  supper,  nor  Lizzie  by  the  lire 
ling,  nor  even  little  Ruth  Iluckiibaek  watching  the  shadows 
id  pondering.  Upon  this,  I  went  to  the  girls'  room,  not  in 
the  very  best  of  tempers;  and  there  I  found  all  three  of  them 
'  the  little  i)I;ice  set  aj»art  for  Annie,  eagerly  listening  to  John 
fry,  who  was  telling  some  great  adventure,  John  had  a  great 
igof  ale  beside  hiim  and  a  horn  well  drained;  and  he  clearly 
Wked  upon  himself  as  a  hero,  and  the  maids  seemed  to  be  of 
le  same  opinion. 

"Well  done,  John,"  my  sister  was  saying,  "capitally  done, 
roliii  Fry  I  How  very  brave  you  have  been,  John  1  Now  quickj 
let  us  hear  the  rest  of  it." 
"What  does  all  this  nonsense  mean?"  I  said,  in  a  voice 
J'hieh  friglitened  tlieui,  as  I  could  see  by  the  light  of  our  own 
intitton  candles;  "John  Fry,  you  be  off  to  3'(mr  wife  at  once, 
<it  you  shall  have  what  I  owe  you  now,  instead  of  to-morrow 
moridng.'* 

John  made  no  answer,  but  scratched  liis  head,  and  looked  at 
the  maidens  to  take  his  part. 

"It  is  you  that  must  be  off,  I  think,"  said  Lizzie,  looking 
straight  at  me,  with  all  the  impudence  in  the  world;  "what 
Hght  have  you  to  come  in  here  to  the  young  ladies'  room,  with- 
out an  invitation  even?" 

"Very  well,  Miss  Lizzie,  I  suppose  mother  has  some  right 
j»ere/'  And  with  that,  I  was  going  away  to  fetch  her,  know- 
ing that  she  always  took  my  side,  and  never  would  allow  tlie 
blouse  to  be  turned  upside  down  in  thut  manner.  But  Anuie 
<^ught  hold  of  me  by  the  arm,  and  little  Ruth  stood  in  the 
^oorway;  and  Lizzie  said,  *'  Don't  be  a  fool,  John.  We  know 
Mugs  of  you,  you  know;  a  great  deal  more  than  you  dream  of.'* 
Upon  this  I  ghinced  at  Annie,  to  learn  whether  she  had  been 
lUiig,  but  her  jnire  tnie  face  reassured  me  at  once,  and  then 
*<iiitud  very  gently, ^ — 

"Lizzie,  you  talk  tno  fast,  my  child.  No  one  knows  any 
^iTig  of  our  John,  which  he  need  be  ashamed  of;  and  working 
lie  does  from  light  to  dusk,  and  earning  the  living  of  all  of 
*•  lie  iis  entitled  to  choose  his  own  good  time  for  going  out 
i<i  for  coming  in,  without  consulting  a  little  girl  five  years 
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younger  than  himself.  Now,  John,  sit  down,  and  you  shall 
know  all  that  we  liave  done,  tlujugli  I  *I<jubt  whether  you  will 
tipprove  of  it." 

Upon  this  I  kissed  Annie,  and  so  did  Kutli;  and  John  Fry 
looked  a  dt'al  more  comt'orttibk^  but  Lizzie  ouly  made  a  face  at 
us.     Then  Annie  began  as  follows:  — 

"You  must  knuw,  dear  John,  that  we  have  been  extremely 
curious,  ever  since  Uncde  Keuben  came,  to  know  what  he  was 
come  for,  especially  at  this  time  of  year,  when  he  is  at  his 
busiest.  He  never  vouchsafed  any  explanation,  neither  gave 
any  reason,  true  or  false,  which  shows  his  entire  ignorance  of 
all  feminine  nature.  If  Ruth  had  known,  and  refused  to  tell 
us,  we  shuiild  have  been  much  easier,  because  we  must  have 
got  it  out  of  Kutli,  before  two  or  tliree  days  were  over.  Bui 
ciarliug  Ruth  knew  no  more  than  we  did;  and  indeed  I  must  do 
her  the  justice  to  say,  that  she  has  been  quite  as  inquisitive. 
Well,  we  might  have  put  up  with  it,  if  it  had  nut  been  for  his 
taking  Dolly,  my  own  pet  BoUy,  away  every  morning,  quit«s 
as  if  she  belonged  to  Idm,  and  kee]dng  her  out  until  close  ii\Hm 
dark,  and  then  bringing  her  home  in  a  frightful  condition.  And 
he  even  had  the  impudence,  when  1  told  him  that  Dolly  wai 
my  pony,  to  say  that  we  owed  him  a  pony,  ever  since  you  t*x)k 
from  liim  that  little  horse  u[ion  which  you  found  liim  strapiMinf 
so  snugly;  and  he  means  to  take  Dolly  to  Dulverton  with  him, 
to  run  in  his  little  cart.  If  there  is  law  in  tlie  land,  he  shall 
not.     Surely,  John,  you  will  not  let  him?" 

"That  I  won't,"  said  1,  ''except  upon  the  conditions  which 
I  offered  him  once  before*  If  we  owe  him  the  pony,  we  owe 
him  the  straps." 

Sweet  Annie  laughed,  like  a  bell,  at  this,  and  then  she  went 
on  witli  iier  sttiry. 

*'  Well,  John,  we  were  perfectly  miserable.  You  cannot 
understand  it,  of  course;  but  I  used  to  go  every  evening,  uikI 
hug  poor  Dolly,  and  kiss  her,  and  l)eg  her  to  tell  me  where  iik 
had  beeu,  and  what  she  had  seen,  that  day.  But  never  having 
belonged  to  Balaam,  darling  Dolly  was  quite  unsuccessful 
thoxigh  often  she  strove  to  tell  me,  with  her  ears  down,  an" 
both  eyes  rolling.  Then  I  made  *Tohn  Fry  tie  her  tail  in  » 
knot,  with  a  piece  of  wliite  ribbon,  as  if  for  adornment^  that  i 
might  trace  her  among  the  hills,  at  any  rate  for  a  mile  or  t^fo.  i 
But  Uncle  Ben  was  too  deep  for  that;  he  cut  off  the  ribbon  ^ 
before  he  started,  saying  he  would  have  no  Doones  after  hiW* 
And  then,  in  despair,  I  applied  to  you,  kjiowing  how  quick  n> 
foot  you  are,  and  I  got  Ruth  and  Lizzie  to  help  me,  but  yott 
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inswered  os  very  shortly ;  und  a  very  poor  supper  you  had  that 

light,  atroordiug  to  your  deserts. 

"  But  though  we  were  dasliud  to  the  ground  for  a  time^  we 

•re  nut  wholly  discomiited.     Our  detenu iiuition  to  know  all 

)Ut  it  seemed  to  iuerease  with  the  ilittieulty.     And  Uncle 

m's  manner  last  night  was  so  dry,  when  we  tried  to  romp 

»d  to  lead  him  out,  that  it  was  inuuh  wurse  tlian  Jamaica 

inger  grated  into  a  pour  spniyed  Hnger.     So  we  sent  hira  to 

at  the  earliest  moment,  au«i  held  a  small  council  upon  him. 

you  remember,  you,  John,  having  now  taken  to  nnioke  (which 

i  a  hateful  iiractice),  had  gone  forth  grumbling  about  your  bad 

ipper,  and  not  taking  it  as  a  good  lesson."     ' 

"Why,  Annie,"  I  cried,  in  amazement  at  this,  "I  will  never 

istyou  again  for  a  supper,     I  thought  you  were  ho  sorry." 

"And  so  I  wasj  dear;  very  sorry.     But  still,  we  must  do  our 

duty.     And  when  we  came  to  consider  it,  Iluth  was  the  cleverest 

)f  us  all;  for  she  said  that  surely  we  must  have  st>me  man  we 

Hild  trust,  about  the  farm,  to  go  on  a  little  errand;  and  then 

I  remembered  that  old  Jolm  Fry  would  do  anything  for  money,'' 

"Not  for  money,  plaize,  miss,"  8aid  John  Frv,  taking  a  pull 

at  the  beer;  **but  for  tlie  love  o'  your  swate  fa  ice." 

"To  be  sure,  John;  with  the  King's  behind  it.  And  so 
Lizzie  ran  for  John  Fry  at  once,  and  we  gave  him  full  direc- 
tioDH,  how  lie  was  to  slip  out  of  the  barley  in  tlie  eunfusion  of 
the  breakfast,  so  that  none  mig)it  miss  bijn;  and  to  run  back 
to  the  black  combe  bottom,  arnl  there  he  would  Hod  the  very 
Same  pony  which  Uncle  Ben  had  been  tietl  upon,  and  there  is 
Ho  faster  upon  the  farm.  And  tlien,  without  waiting  for  any 
breakfast,  unless  he  could  eat  it  either  running  <»r  trotting,  he 
^aa  to  travel  all  up  tlie  black  combe,  by  the  track  I'ncle  Reu- 
ben liad  taken ;  and  up  at  the  top  to  look  forward  carefully, 
id  so  to  trace  liim  witliout  being  seen." 

""Ay:  and  raight  wuU  a  doo'd  un,"  John  cried,  with  hts 
:>iilh  in  tlie  bullock *s  horn. 

**Wtdl,  and  wljat  did  you  see,  John?''  I  asked,  with  great 
[iety;  though  1  meant  to  have  shown  no  interest. 
John  was  just  at  the  very  point  of  it,"  Lizzie  answered 
^e  sharply,  **  when  you  chose  to  come  in  and  stop  him," 

Then  let  him  begin  ag^in/'*  said  I;  "things  being  gone  so 
_  ,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  know  everything,  for  the  sake  of  you 
ii'lsand  mother," 
Kem!"  cried  Lizzie,  in  a  nasty  way;  but  I  took  no  notice 
lifcfi  for  she  was  always  harl  to  deal  with.     Therefore  John 
began  again,  being  heartily  glad  to  cl^  6a»  that  his  storv 
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rniglit  get  out  of  tiie  tumble  which  all  our  talk  had  made  in  ti 
Hut  as  I'e  could  not  tell  a  tale,  in  the  manner  of  my  Lorna 
(iiltliougu  he  told  it  very  well,  for  those  \ylio  understood  him) 
1  will  take  it  from  his  mouth  altogether,  and  state  in  brief 
what  happenett 

When  John,  upon  his  forest  pony,  which  he  had  much  ado 
Ui  hoM  (its  mouth  being  like  a  bucket)^  was  come  to  thi^  top 
of  the  long  l>lack  combe,  two  miles  or  moi-e  from  Plover's  Bar- 
rows, and  winding  to  the  southward,  he  stopped  his  little  nag 
shoLt  of  the  crest  J  and  got  off,  and  looked  ahead  of  him,  from 
behind  a  tump  of  whortles.  It  was  a  long  flat  sweep  of  moor- 
land over  wliich  he  was  gazing,  with  a  few  bogs  here  and  there, 
and  bru.shy  places  round  them.  Of  course,  John  Fry,  from  his. 
shfl^ihord  life,  and  reclaiming  of  strayed  cattle,  knew  as  well 
as  need  l>e  where  lie  wasj  and  the  spread  of  the  hills  before  himj 
althouL,^li  it  wixB  beyond  our  beat,  orj  rather,  I  should  say  beside 
it.  Not  but  what  we  might  have  grazed  there,  had  it  been  our 
pleasure,  but  that  it  was  not  worth  our  whih\  and  scarcely 
worth  Jasper  Kebby's  even;  all  tlie  land  being  cropped  (m 
one  miglit  say)  with  desolation.  And  nearly  ail  our  knowl* 
edge  of  it  sprang  from  the  unaccountable  tricks  of  cows  who 
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For,  carefully  spying  across  the  moor,  from  behind  the  tuft  of 
wliortles,  at  tirst  he  could  discover  iiotljing  having  lite  and 
motion,  except  tliree  or  four  wild  cattle  nnung  in  vain  search 
for  nourishment,  and  a  diseased  sheep  banished  hither,  and 
some  carrion  crows  keeping  watch  on  her.  But  when  John 
was  taking  his  very  last  IcKik,  being  only  too  glad  to  go  home 
again,  and  acknowledge  himse^  J  baffled,  he  thought  he  saw  a 
figure  moving  in  the  furthest  distance  upon  Black  Barrow 
Dowu^  scarcely  a  thing  to  be  sure  of  yet,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  color.  But  as  he  watched,  the  tigiire  passed  between 
him  and  a  naked  cliff,  and  appeared  to  be  a  man  on  horseback, 
making  liis  way  very  carefully,  in  fear  of  bogs  and  serpents. 
For  all  about  there  it  is  adders'  ground,  and  large  black  ser- 
pents dwell  in  the  marshes,  and  can  swim  as  well  as  crawl. 

John  knew  that  the  man  who  was  riding  there  could  be  none 

but  rn«^le  Reuben,  for  none  of  the  Dounes  ever  passed  that 

shepherds  were  alriid  of  it.     And  now  it  seemed 

"  for  an  luiarmed  man  to  venture  through,  espe- 

armed  one  who  might  not  like  to  be  spied  upon, 

<■  some  dark  object  in  visiting  such  drear  solitudes. 

Ufss,  John  Fry  so  ached  with  unbearable  curiosity  to 

it  an  old  man,  and  a  stranger,  and  a  rich  man,  and  a 

,  could  possibly  be  after  in  that  mysterious  manner. 

- .,   i,  John  so  throbbed  with  hope  to  find  some  wealthy 

w^ret,  that  come  what  would  of  it,  he  resolved  to  go  to  the  end 
of  the  matU>r. 

Therefore  he  only  waited  awhile,  for  fear  of  being  discovered, 

till  Master  Huckaback  turned  to  the  left,  and  entered  a  little 

frullr,  whence   he   could   not  survey  tho  moor.     Then   John 

i^Tuounted,  and  crossed  the  rough  land  and  the  stony  places, 

'^ii  picked  his  way  among  the  morasses,  as  fast  as  ever  he 

't'I  to  go  J  until,  in  alx)ut  half  an  hour,  he  drew  nigh  the 

'Miice  of  the  gully.     And  now  it  behoved  liim  to  be  most 

v;  for  Uncle  Ben  might  have  stopped  in  there,  either  to 

'  '  ^.i3  horse  or  having  reached  tlie  end  of  his  journey.     And 

.  John  had  little  douV>t  that  he  himself  would  be 

I  nothing  more  ever  heard  of  him.     Therefore  he 

"  <  :<•  his  pony  come  to  the  mouth  of  it  sideways,  and  leaned 

"v-r,  and  peered  in  around  the  rocky  corner,  while  the  little 

inrsf  cropped  at  the  briars. 

T^ i.f  },,.  goon  perceived  that  the  gully  was  empty,  so  far  at 

i  course  was  straight;  and  w^ith  that  he  nastened  into 

t   his  heart  was  not  working  easily.     When  he  had 

winding  hollow  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  he  saw  that 
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it  forkeil,  ami  oue  part  led  to  the  left  up  a  steep  red  bauki  antl 
the  othe*r  to  the  right*  being  narrow,  and  slightly  tending 
downwards.  Some  yellow  e?iiud  lay  here  and  there  between 
the  starving  grasses,  and  this  he  examined  narrowly  for  a  tra4y 
of  Miister  Huckaljai^k. 

At  last  he  saw  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  itifLn  he  was  pur 
suing  had  taken  the  tourse  which  led  down  hill;  and  down  the 
hill  he  jntist  follow  him.  And  this  »John  did  with  deep  nus* 
givings,  lind  a  hearty  wish  that  ht?  had  never  started  ujxin  *w 
perilous  an  errand.  For  now  he  knew  not  where  he  waj3,  and 
poarcely  dared  to  ask  himself,  having  heard  of  a  horrible  Itolei 
somewhere  in  this  neighborhood,  called  the  '*  AVizartl's  Slough." 
Therefore  John  rode  down  the  slope,  with  sorrow,  and  great 
caution.  And  these  grew  more  as  he  went  onward^  and  hi* 
pony  reared  against  him,  being  seared,  although  a  native  of 
the  roughest  moorland.  And  John  had  just  ina^le  up  Ids  minrl 
that  God  meant  this  for  a  warnings  as  the  passage  seemwi 
darker  and  deeper,  when  siiddeuly  he  turned  a  corner,  and  siv* 
a  scene  which  stopped  him. 

For  there  was  the  Wizard^s  Blough  itself,  as  black  as  deatlj, 
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witchcraft.  Yet  Dolly  seemed  not  to  be  harmed  by  it;  for 
there  she  was,  as  large  as  life,  tied  to  a  stump  not  far  beyond, 
aad  flipping  the  flies  away  with  her  tail. 

While  John  was  trembling  within  himself,  lest  Dolly  should 
get  scent  of  his  pony,  and  neigh  and  reveal  their  presence, 
although  she  could  not  see  them,  suddenly  to  his  great  amaze- 
ment something  white  arose  out  of  the  hole,  under  the  brown 
trunk  of  the  tree.     Seeing  this  his  blood  went  back  within 
fiiin;  yet  was  he  not  able  to  turn  and  flee,  but  rooted  his  face 
in  among  the  loose  stones,  and  kept  his  quivering  shoulders 
^k,  and  prayed  to  God  to  protect  him.     However,  the  white 
*hing  itself  was  not  so  very  awful,  being  nothing  more  than  a 
^oug-coned  niglit-cap  with  a  tassel  on  the  top,  such  as  criminals 
.^ear  at  lianging-time.     But  when  John  saw  a  man's  face  under 
%  and  a  man's  neck  and  shoulders  slowly  rising  out  of  the  pit, 
^^  could  not  doubt  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  murderers 
*^orae  to  life  again,  according  to  tlie  Exmoor  story.     He  knew 
^^t  a  man  had\)een  hanged  last  week,  and  that  this  was  the 
*^inth  dav  after  it. 

Therefore  he  could  bear  no  more,  thoroughly  brave  as  he 
*iJVd  been;  neither  did  he  wait  to  see  what  became  of  the 
S3.11ows-man;  but  climbed  on  his  horse  with  what  speed  he 
J^ight,  and  rode  away  at  full  gallop.  Neither  did  he  dare  go 
oack  by  the  way  he  came,  fearing  to  face  Black  Barrow  Down, 
therefore  he  struck  up  the  other  track  leading  away  towards 
Cloven  Rocks,  and  after  riding  hard  for  an  hour  and  drinking 
J^U  his  whiskey,  he  luckily  fell  in  with  a  shepherd,  who  led 
^irn  on  to  a  public-house  somewhere  near  Exeford.  And  here 
Jitj  was  so  unmanned,  the  excitement  being  over,  that  nothing 
J^ss  than  a  gallon  of  ale  and  lialf  a  gammon  of  bacon,  brought 
J^im  to  his  right  mind  again.  And  he  took  good  care  to  be 
'^ome  before  dark,  having  followed  a  well-known  sheep-track. 
When  John  Fry  had  finished  his  story  at  last,  after  many 
^acclamations  from  Annie,  and  from  Lizzie,  and  much  praise 
*^f  his  gallantry,  yet  some  little  disayjpointment  that  he  had 
J^^t  stayed  there  a  little  longer,  while  he  was  about  it,  so  as  to 
*^  able  to  tell  us  more,  I  said  to  him  very  sternly, — 

'*Xow,  John,  you  have  dreamed  half  this,  my  man.  I 
^ftaly  believe  that  you  fell  asleep  at  the  top  of  the  black  combe, 
^^ter  drinking  all  your  whiskey,  and  never  went  on  the  moor  at 
'^ll.     You  know  what  a  liar  you  are,  John." 

The  girls  were  exceedingly  angry  at  this,  and  laid  their  hands 
*^fore  my  mouth;  but  I  waited  for  John  to  answer,  with  my 
^yt^s  fixed  upon  him  steadfastly. 
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**Biiin*t  for  me  to  denai,"  said  Jolm,  looking  at  me  very 
honestly,  *'  but  what  a  maigh  tiiU  a  lai,  uow  and  awliiles,  zame 
as  other  men  dutli,  ami  most  of  arl  them  as  spaks  again  it;  but 
this  here  be  no  lai,  Maister  Jan.  I  wnsh  to  Grod  it  wor,  boy: 
a  maight  slape  this  naight  the  better," 

''I  believe  yon  speak  the  trnth^  John;  and  I  ask  your  par- 
don. Now  jiot  a  word  to  any  one,  about  tliis  strange  affair. 
There  is  mischief  brewing,  1  can  see;  and  it  is  my  place  to 
attend  to  it.  Several  things  come  across  me  now  — only  1  will 
not  tell  you." 

They  were  not  at  all  contented  with  this;  but  I  would  give 
them  no  better;  except  to  say  when  they  plagued  me  greatly, 
and  vowed  to  sleep  at  my  door  all  night. — 

"Now,  my  dears,  this  is  foolish  of  you.  Too  much  of  this 
matter  is  known  already.  It  is  for  your  own  dear  sakes  that 
I  am  bound  to  bo  cautious.  I  have  an  opinion  of  my  own;  but 
it  may  be  a  very  wrong  one;  I  will  not  ask  yqu  to  share  it  with 
me;  neither  will  I  make  you  UK[uisitive.'' 

Annie  pouted,  and  Lizzie  frowned,  and  Ruth  looked  at  me 
with  her  eyes  wide  open,  but  no  other  mark  of  regarding  me. 
And  I  saw  that  if  any  one  of  the  three  (for  John  Fry  was  gone 
home  with  the  trembles)  could  be  trusted  to  keep  a  secret,  that 
one  was  Kuth  Huckaback. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 


FEEDING   OF   THE    PIGS. 


The  story  told  by  John  Fry  that  night,  and  my  conviction 
of  its  truth,  made  me  very  uneasy,  especially  as  following  upon 
jhe  warning  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  and  the  hints  receivc^d  from 
Jeremy  Stickles,  and  the  outburst  of  the  tanuer  at  Dunster, 
as  well  as  sundry  tales  and  rumors,  and  signs  of  secret  under- 
standing, seen  and  heard  on  market-days,  and  at  places  of 
entertainment.  We  knew  for  certain  that  at  Taunton,  Bridge* 
water,  and  even  Dulverton,  there  was  nmeh  disaffection  t«3wards 
the  King,  and  regret  for  the  days  of  the  Puritans.  Albeit  I 
had  told  the  truth,  and  the  pure  and  sirnide  truths  when*  upon 
my  exaniination,  I  liad  assured  his  lordship,  that  to  the  b<:stof 
my  knowledge  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  with  us. 

But  now  I  was  beginning  to  doubt  whether  I  might  not  have 
been  mistaken;  especially  when  we  hcardi  as  we  did^  of  armii 
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being  landed  at  Lynmouth,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  oi 
the  tramp  of  men  having  reached  some  one's  ears,  fr<jm  a  hill 
wherf!  a  famous  echo  was.  For  it  must  be  phiin  to  any  con- 
spirator (without  the  exaTiipki  of  the  Dooues)  tluit  for  t\w  secret 
nmster  of  men,  and  the  stowing  of  unhiwful  arms^  and  eom- 
nimiiration  by  beacon  lights,  so^'ireely  a  titter  plaee  could  l)e 
ffiuml  than  the  wilds  of  Exmoor,  with  deep  ravines  running 
lar  inland  from  an  uiiwatched  and  mostly  a  sheltered  sea. 
For  the  channel  from  Couutisbury  Foreland  up  to  Minehead, 
or  even  further,  though  rocky,  and  gusty,  and  fnU  of  currents, 
b  safe  from  great  rollers  and  the  sweeping  power  of  the  south- 
west storms,  which  abound  with  us  juore  tlian  all  the  others, 
and  make  sad  work  on  the  oiijiosite  coast. 

But  even  supi>osing  it  probable  that  something  against  King 
Charles  the  Second  (or  rather  against  his  Koman  advisers,  and 
especially  his  brother)  were  now  in  jireparation  amongst  us, 
ras  it  likely  that  Master  Huckaback,  a  wealthy  man,  and  u 

reful  one,  kno^\m  moreover  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  wnuld 

ive  anything  to  do  with  it?  To  this  I  coidd  make  no  answer; 
fncle  Ben  was  so  close  a  man,  so  avaricious,  and  so  revenge* 
d,  that  it  was  jpiite  impossible  to  say  what  course  lie  might 

irsne,  without  knowing  all  the  eliances  of  gain,  or  risi\  or 
itisfaetion  to  him.  That  he  hated  the  Pajiists,  I  knew  full 
rell,  though  he  never  sjK)ke  much  about  them;  also  that  he 
followed  theimareh  of  ( >liver  CromwelPs  army,  but  more 
a  suttler  (people  saidj  than  as  a  real  soldier;  and  that  he 
rould  go  a  long  way,  and  risk  a  great  deal  of  money,  to  have 
lis  revenge  on  the  Doones;  although  theii*  name  never  passed 
lis  lips^  during  the  present  visit. 

^But  how  was  it  likely  to  be,  as  to  the  Dooues  themselves? 
sh  side  would  they  probably  take  in  the  coming  movement, 

movement  indeed  it  would  be?    80  far  as  they  hud  any  relig- 
ion at  aU,  by  birth  they  were  Eonian  Catholics— ^ so  much  I 

lew  from  Lorna;  and  indeed  it  was  well  kmn\^i  all  around, 
lat  a  priest  had  been  fetchetl  more  than  once  to  the  valley,  to 

>the  some  poor  outlaw's  departure.  On  the  other  hamh 
ley  were  not  likely  to  entertain  much  affection  for  the  son  of 
le  man  who  had  banished  them,  and  conhscated  their  prop 

ty.     And  it  was  not  at  all  impossible  that  desperate  men, 

loeh   as   they   were,  having   notlring   to    los<^,  but  estates  tt» 

jcover,  and  not  being  held  by  religion  mue!i,  should  east  avvay 

dl  regard  for  th*:^  birth  from  which  tliey  had  been  cast  out,  and 

hake  common  cause  with  a  Protestant  rising,  for  the  chance 

~  revenge  aud  replacement. 
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However  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  all  these  things  occurred, 
ta  me  as  clearly  as  I  have  set  tliem  down ;  only  that  I  waa  inj 
genfiral  duubt,  and  very  sad  perplexity.  For  mother  was  so^ 
warm,  and  innueeiit,  and  so  kind  tv  every  one,  that  knowiugi 
some  little  by  this  time  of  the  English  eonstitution,  I  fearedj 
very  greatly  lest  she  shuiihl  Iw^  |juijislied  lor  harlj<jring  malcon-t 
tents.  As  well  as  pussible  I  knew,  that  if  any  pour  man  eamei 
to  piir  door,  and  cried,  •'Oflicers  are  after  me;  for  God^s  sake 
take  ami  hide  me,"  im>ther  wuuhl  take  luru  in  at  onee,  aiid 
conceal,  and  feed  him;  even  though  he  had  been  very  violent: 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  so  would  both  my  sisters,  and  so  indeed ^ 
would  I  do.  \Vheuee  it  will  be  elear^  that  we  were  not  tbej 
sort  of  people  to  bt^  safe  among  disturbanees^  | 

Before  I  uouhl  quite  make  up  my  miiid  how  to  aet  in  thisj 
difficulty^  and  how  tn  get  at  the  rights  of  it  (for  1  would  not' 
spy  after  Unele  Reuben,   though  I  felt  no  great  fear  of  the 
Wizard's  Slougli,  and  none  of  the  man  with  white  niglit-cap), 
a  differenee  came  again  upon  it,  and  a  change  of  ehances.     For* 
Uncle  Ben  went  away,  as  suiltletily  as  he  first  hiul  come  to  us, 
giving  no  reason  for  liis  departure,  neither  elaiming  the  pony," 
and  indeed  leaving  something  behind  him  of  great  value  to 
my  mother.     For  he  Ix^gged  her  to  see  to  his  young  grand 
daugliter,    until    he    (.'ould   find   opportunity  of   fetching   her 
safely  to  Dulverton.     Mother  was  overjoyed  at   this»  as  she 
eouhl  not  help  displaying;  and  Ruth  was  quite  as  much  de* 
lighted,  althougli  she  durst  not  show  it.      Ff>r  at  Dulveii^n  she 
had  to  wateh  and  keep  such  ward  on  the  victuals,  and  the  in 
iind  out  of  the  shopmen,  that   it  went   entirely  against   her 
heart,  and  she  never  could  enjoy  herself.     Truly  she  was  aa 
altered  maiden   fnun  the   day  she  came   to  us;  catching  out 
unsuspicious   manners,   and  our   free   good-will,    and  hfiarty 
noisp  of  laugliing. 

By  this  time,  tlie  harvest  l^eing  done,  and  the  thatching  ol 
the  ricks  made  sure  against  south-western  terappsts,  and  all 
the  reapers  being  gone,  with  good  money  and  thankfulness,  I 
began  to  burn  in  spirit  for  the  sight  of  Lorna.  I  had  begged 
my  sister  Annie  to  let  Sally  Snowe  know,  once  fnr  all,  thatr 
it  was  not  in  my  ])ower  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with 
her.  Of  course  our  Annie  was  not  to  grieve  Sally,  neither 
to  let  it  appear  for  a  moment  that  I  sus|jected  her  kind  view* 
upon  me,  and  her  strong  regard  for  our  dairy :  only  I  thoughfe 
it  right  upon  our  part,  not  to  waste  Sally's  time  any  longer, 
being  a  handsome  wench  as  she  was,  and  many  young  fellowa 
glad  to  marr}^  her. 
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And  Aimit'  did  this  uhconuuualy  vvell^  as  she  heimdf  told 

iue  afterwards,   huviug  tiikim  Sally  in  the  sweetest  manner 

into  her  pure  cuutidence,  and  ope ued  half  her  bosom  to  her, 

about  my  very  satl  love  affair.     Not  that  she  let  Sally  know, 

of  course,  who  it  was,  or  what  it  was;  only  that  she  made  her 

Uiulerstand,  without  lanting  at  any  desire  of  it,  that  there  was 

0  chaiiee  now  of  having  luf,     Sally  changed  color  a  little  at 

this,  and  then  went  t»u  about  a  red  cow  which  had  passed  seven 

edled  at  milking  time. 

Inasnuieh  as  there  are  two  sorts  of  month  well  ref^ogaized 

ly  the  calendar,  to  wit  tlie  lunar  and  the  solar,  I  made  bold  to 

gard  both  Uty  months,  in  tlie  abscnee  of  any  provision,  as 

jtended  to  be  strictly  lunar.     Therefore  ufiou  the  very  day 

when  the  eight  weeks  were  expiring,  forth  I  went  in  search  of 

Ttukf  taking  the  [K^arl  ring  hopefully,  and  all  the  new-laid 

gs  I  couhl  lind,  an<l  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  snmll  trout  from 

ur  brook*     And  the  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  eatch  those  trout, 

thinking  as  every  one  came  forth  and  danced  upon  the  grass, 

ow  much  she  vs^oidd  enjoy  him,  is  more  than  1  can  now  de- 

ribe,  although  I  well  remember  it.     And  it  struck  me,  that 

ter  accepting  my  ring,  and  saying  how  much  she  loved  me, 

was  possible  that  my  sweet  miglit  invite  me  even  to  stay 

d  sup  with  her:  and  so  I  arranged  vvitli  dear  Annie  before- 

nd,  who  now  was  the  greatest  comfort  to  me,  to  account  for 

y  absence  if  I  should  be  late. 

But  alas,  I  \vas  utterly  disappointed;  for  although  I  waited 

d  waited  for  hours*  with  an  erpud  amount  both  of  patience 

d  peril,  no  Lorna  ever  appeared  at  all,  nor  even  the  faintest 

n  of  her.     And  another  thing  occurred  as  well,  which  vexed 

e  more  than  it  need  have  tlone,  for  so  small  a  matter.     And 

is  was  that  my  little  offering  of  the  trout,  and  the  new-laid 

gs,  was  carried  off  in  the  coolest  manner  by  that  vile  Carver 

ne.     For  thinking  to  keep  them  the  fresher  and  nicer, 

from  so  much  handling,  I  laid  them  in  a  little  bed  oi 

by  the  side  of  t]je  water,  and  placed  some  dog-leaves 

them.     And  when  I  had  quite  forgotten  about  them*  and 

as  watchijig  from  my  hiding-place  beneath  the  willow-tree 

for  I  liked  not  to  enter  Lruna'S  bower,  without  her  permis- 

ion;  excei>t  just  to  peep  that  she  was  not  there),  and  while  I 

as  turning  the  ring  in  my  pocket,  having  just  seen  the  new 

moon,  I  became  aware  of  a  great  man  coining  leisurely  down 

e  valley.     He   had    a   broad-brimmed    hat,    and   a   leather 

rkin,  and  heavy  jack  l>oots  to  his  middle  thigh,  and  what 

as  worst  of  all  for  me,  on  his  shoulder  he  bore  a  long  car- 
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bine.     Having  notliiiig  to  meet  liiin  withal  but  my  staff, 
desiring  to   a.void  disturbaiifts    1    retired   pruiiiptly  into   th6i 
fliasm,  kueping  tliy  tree  betwixt  us,  tliiit  he  might  iiut  desci 
m.e,  iind  wuteUiiig  from  behind  the  jut  of  a  rook,  where  uow 
bad  scraped  myself  a  neat  little  hole  for  the  purpose. 

Presently  the  great  man  reapi>eared,  being  now  within  iift 
yards  uf  me,  and  the  light  still  good  enough,  as  he  drewj 
aearer,  for  me  to  descry  his  featiu-es :  and  though  I  am  not  a 
judge  of  men's  iuA^es,  there  waii  sonietliing  in  his  whichi 
turned  me  cold,  as  though  with  a  kind  of  horror.  Not  tha^j 
it  was  an  ugly  taet-;  nay,  rather  it  seemetl  a  handsome  one,  sd 
far  as  mere  form  and  line  might  go,  full  of  strength,  and  vigorJ 
and  will,  and  steatlfast  resolution.  From  the  short  black  hail 
above  the  broail  forehead,  to  the  long  black  beard  descendiiig| 
below  the  curt  bold  chin,  there  was  not  any  curve,  or  glimjise 
of  weaknesi*j  or  of  afterthought.  Nothing  playful,  nothing 
pleasant,  nothing  with  a  track  for  smiles;  nothing  which  a| 
friend  eould  like,  and  laugh  at  him  for  having.  And  yet  hd 
might  have  been  a  good  man  (for  I  have  known  very  gooq 
men  so  fortitied  by  their  own  strange  ideas  of  God);  I  sa] 
that  he  might  have  seemed  a  good  man,  but  for  the  cold 
cruel  liankering  of  his  steel-blue  eyes. 

Now^  let  no  one  supjiose  for  a  minute,  that  I  saw  all  thi! 
a  moment;  for  I  am  very  slow,  and  take  a  long  time  to  digei 
tlungs;  only  I  like  to  set  down,  and  have  done  with  it,  ai 
the  results  of  my  kntnvledge,  though  they  be  not  ma]Hl:ol( 
But  what  I  said  to  myself,  just  then,  was  no  more  than  thisi 
"  Wiiat  a  follow  to  have  Lorna!  ''     liaving  my  sense  of  right 
so  outraged  (altliough,  of  course,  I  woukl  never  allow  her  tdl 
go  so  far  as  that),  1  almost  longed  that  he  mi^dit  thrust  hii 
head  in  to  look  after  me.     For  there  I  was,  with  my  ash  stafl 
clubbed,  ready  to  have  at  him,  and  not  ill  inclined  to  do  sol 
if   only  lie  would   come  where  strength,  not  fire-arms,  musl 
decide   it.     However*  lie  suspected  nothing  of  my  daugeroul 
neighborhood;  luit  walked  his  round  like  a  sentinel,  and  turnet' 
at  tlie  brink  of  the  wiiter. 

Then  as  he  marclied  back  again,  along  the  margin  of  tl 
stream,  lie  espied  my  little  hoard,  covered  up  with  dog-leaves^ 
He  saw  that  the  leaves  were  upside  down,  and  this,  of  com 
drew  his  attention.     I  saw  liim  stooji,  and  lay  bare  the  fisl , 
and  the  eggs  set  a  little  wuy  from  them;  and  in  my  simply 
heart  I  thought,  that  now*  he  knew  all  aliout  me.     But  to  m\ 
surprise,  he  seemed  well-pleased j  and  his  harsh  short  laujgl 
ter  came  to  me  without  echo,  — 
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Ha,  ha!  Charlie  boyl  Fislxerrnan  Charlie,  have  I  caught 
tiiee  setting  bait  for  Lorna  ?  Now  1  uuderstaiid  thy  fishiugs, 
and  the  robbing  of  Coiinsellor's  hen  roost.  May  I  never  have 
gQo<I  roasting^  if  1  have  it  not  to-uiglit,  and  roast  thee,  Charlie, 
afterwards !  " 

With  this  ht>  calmly  packed  up  my  lisli,  and  all  the  best  of 
iliiar  Ajmie's  eggs;  and  wont  away  chuekliijg  steadfastly^  to 
bis  home,  if  one  may  call  it  so.  But  1  was  so  thoroughly 
Igtii'ved  and  stung,  by  this  most  impudent  rot>bery,  tluit  I 
I  started  forth  from  my  rocky  screen  with  the  intention  of  pur- 
iBuing  him,  until  my  better  sense  arrested  me,  barely  in  time 
[t«  escape  his  eyes.  For  I  said  to  myself,  that  even  suppos- 
fing  I  could  contend  unarmed  with  liiw,  it  would  Ui  the  greatest 
[fofly  in  the  world,  to  have  my  secret  access  known,  and  per- 
ips  a  fatal  biirrier  placed  belween  Lorna  and  myself,  and  1 
kaevv  not  what  trouble  brought  upon  her^  all  for  the  sake  of  a 
fi'w  eggs  and  fishes.  It  was  better  to  l>eai*  this  trifling  loss, 
Ijowever  iguominious  and  goading  to  the  spirit,  than  to  risk 
my  love  and  Lorna' s  welfare,  and  perhaps  be  shot  into  the 
l>argain.  And  I  think  that  all  will  agree  with  me,  that  I 
acfced  for  the  wisestj  in  withdrawing  to  my  shelter,  though 
deprived  of  eggs  and  fishes. 

Having  waited  (as  I  said)  until  there  was  no  chance  what- 
MBVer  of  my  love  appearing,  I  hiLStened  homeward  very  sadly; 
and  the  wind  of  early  autumn  moaned  across  the  moculaud. 
All  the  beauty  of  the  harvest,  all  the  gaiety  was  gone,  and  the 
rly  fall  of  dusk  was  like  a  weight  upon  me.     Kevertheless, 
yout,  every  evening  thenceforward  for  a  fortnight;   hoping, 
rery  time  in  vain,  to  find  my  Iiope  and  comfort.     And  mean- 
while,  what   perplexed  me  most  was    that   the   signals  were 
daced,  in  order  as  agreed  upon,  so  that  Lorna  could  scarcely 
restrained  by  any  rigor. 
One  time,  1  had  a  narrow  chance  of  being  shot  and  settled 
pth;  and  it  befell  me  thus.     I  was  waiting  very  carelessly, 
ang  now  a  little  desperate,   at  the  entrance  to   the   glen, 
\teiJLd  of  watching  through    my  sight-hole,    as   the   proper 
rtice  was.     Suddenly  a  ball  went  by  me,  with  a  vrhizi  and 
listle,  passing  through  my  hat,  and  sweeping  it  away  all 
ided  up.     My  soft  hat  Buttered  far  down  the  stream,  before 
ihad  time  to  go  after  it,  and  with  the  help  of  both  wind  and 
iter,  was  fifty  yards  gone  in  a  moment.     At  this,  I  had  just 
lough  mind  left,  to  shrink  back  very  suddenly,  and  lurk  very 
till  and  closely;    for  I  knew  what  a  narrow  escape    it  had 
so,  as  I  heard  the  bullet,  hard  get  by  the   powder,  sing 
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mourn  fully  down  the  chasm,  like  a  drone  banished  out  of  the 
liLve.  And  as  I  peered  through  my  little  cranny,  I  saw  a 
wreath  of  smoke  still  tloating,  where  the  thickness  was  of  the 
witby-bed:  and  presently  Carver  Doone  came  forth,  having 
stopped  to  reload  his  piece  perhaps*  and  ran  very  Bwiftly  to 
the  entrance,  to  Bee  what  he  had  shot. 

Sore  trouble  had  I  to  keep  close  quarters^  from  the  slipperi- 
iiess  of  the  stone  beneath  me,  with  the  water  sUding  over  it. 
My  foe  came  quite  to  the  verge  of  the  fall,  where  the  river 
began  to  comb  over  j  and  there  he  stopped  for  a  minute  or  two, 
on  the  utmost  eflge  of  dry  land,  upon  the  very  spot  indeed 
where  1  had  fallen  senseless,  when  I  clonib  it  in  my  boyhood, 
1  could  hear  him  breathing  hard  and  gnmting,  as  in  doubt  and 
discontent,  for  he  stood  within  a  yard  of  me,  and  I  kept  my 
right  list  ready  for  him,  if  he  should  discover  me.  Then  it 
the  foot  nf  the  watersidej  my  bhick  hat  suddenly  apj>eared, 
tossing  in  wliite  foam,  and  fluttering  like  a  raven  wounded. 
Now  I  Imd  doubted  which  hat  to  take,  when  I  left  home  that 
day;  till  I  thought  that  the  black  became  me  beat,  and  might 
seem  kinder  to  Lurna, 

*'  Have  I  killed  thee,  ol<l  bird,  at  last  ?  '*  my  enemy  cried 
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der.  But  I  took  little  heed  of  her,  being  in  a  kind  of  dudgeon, 
and  oirpressed  with  evil  luck;  believing  too  tlutt  all  she 
wanted,  was  to  have  some  little  grnrable  about  some  petty 
grievance. 
But  presently  she  poked  me  with  the  heel  of  a  fire-bundle, 
id  jassinf^  close  to  my  ear  whispered,  so  that  none  else  could 
lear  lier^  "  Larna  Doo-un." 
By  these  words  I  was  so  startled,  that  I  turned  round  and 
stami  cvt  her;  but  she  pretended  not  to  know  it,  and  began 
i"^ith  jdl  her  might  to  scour  an  empty  erork  with  a  besom, 

**<)b,  lietty,  let  me  help  you!  That  work  is  mueh  too  hard 
for  you,'*  I  cried  with  a  sudden  ehivalry,  whieh  only  won 
Tude  answer. 

"Zeed  me  adooing  of  thie.  every  naight  last  ten  year,  Jan, 
'^iout  vindin'  out  how  hard  it  wor.  But  if  zo  bee  thee  wants 
h)  hidp,  earr  pegi?'  bucket  for  me.  Massy,  if  I  ain^t  forgotten 
to  faile  the  pegs  till  now." 

Favoring  me  with  another  wink,  to  whicli  I  now  paid  the 

keenest  heed,  Betty  went  and  fetched  the  lanthorn  from  the 

iook  inside  the  door.     Tlien  when   she  liad  kindled  it,  not 

llliwing  me  any  time  to  ask  what  she  was  after,  she  went  out- 

[lidti,  and  pointed  to  tlie  great  bcxk  of  wash,  and  riddling.%  and 

)wii  hulkage   (for  we  ground  our  own  cr>rn  always),  and 

lOTigh  she  knew  tliat  Bill  Dadds  and  Jem  Slocombe  had  full 

Work  to  carry  it  on  a  pole  (with  anothf^r  to  help  to  sling  it)» 

sliesaid  to  me  as  quietly  as  a  maiden  might  a^sk  one  to  carry 

glove,  "Jan  Ridd,  carr  thic  thing  for  me.'' 

S<>  I  carried  it  for  her,  without  any  words;  wondering  what 

»e  was  up  to  next,  and  ^^hether  she  had  ever  heard  of  being 

hard  on  the  willing  horse.     And  when  we  came  to  hog- 

md,  she  tui-ned  U]Jon  me  suddenl^^,  with  the  lanthorn  she 

bearing,  and  saw  that  I  had  the  bock  by  one  band  very 

Jan  Ridd,''  she  said,  "there  be  no  other  man  in  England 

aMood  it.  Xow  thee  shalt  have  Larna." 
^liile  I  was  wondering  how  my  chance  of  having  Lorna 
lid  depend  upon  my  power  ti)  carry  pig'ii-wash,  and  how 
jlty  eouhl  have  any  voice  in  the  matter  (which  seemed  to 
JlJc'nd  upon  her  decision),  and  in  short,  while  I  was  all 
Jroad  a>s  to  her  knowledge  and  every  thing,  the  pigs,  who  had 
**n  fafit  asleep  and  dreaming  in  their  euiptiness,  awoke  with 
If  aecord  at  tlie  goodness  of  the  smell  around  them.  They 
resigned  themselves,  as  even  pigs  do,  to  a  kind  of  fast, 
>ping  to  break  their  fast  more  sweetly  on  the  morrow  mom- 
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ing.     But  now  they  tumbled  out  all  headlong,  pigs  below  ai 
pigs  above,  pigs  point-blank  and  pigs  across,  pigs  eourant  ai 
pigs  rampant,  but  all  alike  prepared  to  eat,  and  all  in 
cadence  squeaking, 

"Tiik  smarl  booeket,  and  bale  un  out;  wad  'e  waste  sicU^ 
stoof  as  thie  here  be?  ''  So  Betty  set  me  to  feed  the  pig 
while  she  held  the  lantborn;  and  knowing  what  she  was, 
saw  that  she  would  not  tell  nie  annther  word,  until  all  tl 
pigs  were  served.  And  in  truth  no  man  could  well  look  at 
them,  and  delaj'  to  serve  them,  they  were  all  expressing  ap|H?- 
tite  in  so  forcible  a  manner;  some  running  to  and  fro,  and 
rubbing,  and  squealing  as  if  from  starvation,  some  rushing 
down  to  the  oaken  troughs,  and  poking  each  other  away  from 
them;  and  the  kindest  of  all  |mtting  up  their  fore-feet  on  the 
top  rail  of  the  liog-pound,  and  blinking  their  little  eyes,  aad 
grunting  prettily  to  euax  us;  as  who  should  say,  "I  trust  you 
now;  you  will  be  kind,  I  know,  and  give  me  the  first  and  tlie 
verj'  best  of  it." 

*'Oppen  ge-at  now,  vaiW  *e,  Jan?  Maind,  young  sow  wi' 
the  baible  baek  arlway  bath  first  toorn  of  it,  'eus  I  brought 
her  up  on  my  lap,  I  did,  Zuck,  zuek,  zuck!  How  her  sticktli 
her  tail  up;  do  me  good  to  zee  un!  Now  thicey  trough,  thee 
zany,  and  fcak  thee  girt  legs  out  o*  the  wai.  Wish  they  wud 
gie  thee  a  good  baite,  mak  thee  hop  a  bit  vaster,  1  reckoD- 
Hit  that  tliere  girt  ozebird  ov«^r's  baek  wi'  the  broomstick,  be 
be  robbing  of  my  young  zow.  Choog,  choog,  choogi  and  ^ 
drap  more  left  in  the  dijiping-paih" 

**Come  now,  Betty,"  I  said,  when  all  the  pigs  were  at  it, 
sucking,  swilling,  munching,  guzzling^  thrusting,  and  ousting, 
and  spilling  the  food  upon  the  backs  of  their  brethren  (as 
great  men  do  with  their  charity),  "come  now,  Betty,  how 
much  longer  am  I  to  wait  for  your  message  ?  Surely  1  am  38 
good  as  a  pig.'' 

"BuDDO  as  thee  be,  Jan.  No  strakiness  in  thy  bakkon. 
And  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  Jan,  thee  zed,  a  wake  agonfi' 
last  Vriday,  as  bow  I  had  got  a  girt  be-ard.  Wull  'e  stick  tP 
that  now,  Maister  Jan?  " 

"Ko*  no,  Betty,  certainly  not;  I  made  a  mistake  about 
I  should  have  said  a  becoming  mustachio,  such  iis  you  e 
well  be  proud  of." 

*'Then  thee  be  a  laiar,  Jan  Kidd.     Zay  so,  laike  a 
lad.'' 

"Not  exactly  that,  Betty;  but  I  made  a  great  mistake:  an 
1  humbly  ask  your  pardon  j  and  if  such  a  thing  as  a  crow^ 
piece,  Betty "  ^ 
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'No  hif  no  I'ai !  "  naid  Betty,  however  she  put  it  into  her 
Jket}  **now,  tak  my  adviee,  Jarij  thee  iriarry  Zally  Snowe."- 
'Kot  with  all  England  for  her  dowry.  Oh  Betty,  you 
^Inow  better." 

"M*s  me!  I  know  much  worse,  Jan.  Break  thy  poor 
iJn&ther's  heart  it  wilL  And  to  think  of  arl  the  dannger! 
^Dost  love  Lama  now  so  much?  " 

'*With  all  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  soul.  I  will  have 
W,  or  I  will  die,  Betty," 

"Wull.     Thee  will  die  in  aither  c^ise.     But  it  baint  for  me 

ar^ify.     And  do  her  love  thee  too,  Jan?  " 

"1  hope  she  does,  Betty.     I  hope  she  does.     What  do  you 

link  about  it?  *' 

"Ab^  then  I  may  hold  my  tongue  to  it.     Knaw  what  boys 

id  maidens  be,  as  well  as  I  knaw   young  pegs.     I  myzel! 

?ii  o'  that  zort  one  taime,  every  bit  so    well  as   you  be." 

id  Betty  held  the  lanthorn  up,  and  defied  me  to  deny  it;  and 
light  thremgh  the  horn  showed  a  gleam  in  her  eyes,  such 

I  had  never  seen  there  before.     "  No  odds,  no  odds  about 

It,"  she  continued  j  ''mak'  a  fool  of  myzell  to  spake  of  it. 

•1  gone  into  ehurchyard.  But  it  be  a  lucky  foolery  for  thee, 
boy,  I  can  tail  'ee.  For  I  k)ve  to  see  the  love  in  thee, 
f^oom'th  over  me  as  the  spring  do,  though  I  be  naigh  three 
W!ore.  Now,  Jan,  I  will  tell  thee  one  thing,  can^t  abear  to 
2ee  thee  vretting  so.  Hould  thee  head  do\vn,  same  as  they 
pegs  do." 

So  I  bent  my  head  quite  close  to  lier;  and  she  whispered  in 
Diy  ear,  "Goo  of  a  marning,  thee  girt  soft.  Her  can't  get 
t>ut  of  an  avening  now*  her  hath  zent  word  to  me,  to  tull  'ee.'' 

lu  the  glory  of  my  delight  at  this,  I  l>estowed  upon  Betty 
aeliaste  salute,  with  all  the  pigs  for  witnesses;  and  she  took 
it  not  amiss,  considering  how  long  she  had  been  out  of  prae- 
tiee.    But  she  fell  bjiek  then,  like  a  broom  on  its  liandle,  and 

ired  at  me,  feigning  anger. 

•*0h  fai,  oh  fai!  Luniion  impudence,  I  doubt.  I  vear  thee 
gone  on  zadly,  Jan." 
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AN   EARLY    MORNING   CALI.. 

Or  course  I  was  up  the  very  next  morning  before  the  Octo- 
ber sunrise,  and  away  tUrouglj  t\w  wilil  and  the  W0i>dlaad 
towards  the  Bagwortliy  water,  at  the  futtt  of  tlie  huig  eascjide. 
The  rising  of  the  sun  wits  noble  in  the  uold  and  warmth  of  it; 
peepiug   down   the    spread  of   light,   he  raised    Ins  shoulder 
heavily  over  the  edge  of  gray  mountain,  and  wavering  leugtb 
of  upkiid.    Beneath  his  gaze  the  dew-fogs  dipped,  aud  crept 
to  the    hollow  places;   then  stole  away  in  line  and  coluinti, 
holding  skirts,  and  clinging  subtly  at  tiie  sheltering  corners, 
where  rock  hung  over  grass-land;  while  the  brave  lines  of  the 
hills  came  foi*th,  one  beyond  other  gliding. 

Then  the  wo^:>ds  arose  in  folds,  like  drapery  of  awakened 
mountains,  stately  with  a  depth  of  awe,  and  memory  of  tlie 
tempests.  Autumn's  mellow  hand  was  on  them^  as  they 
owned  already,  touched  with  gold,  auJ  red,  and  olive;  and  their 
joy  towards  tlie  sun  was  less  tu  a  bridegrormi  than  a  father. 

Yet  Ijefore  the  floating  impress  of  the  woods  eould  clear 
itself,  suddenly  the  gladsome  light  leaped  over  hill  and  valk'V' 
casting  amVier,  blue,  and  purple,  and  a  tint  of  rich  red  rost*, 
accortling  to  the  scene  they  lit  on,  and  the  curtain  flung  aroimd; 
yet  all  alike  dispelling  fear  and  the  cloven  hoof  of  darkness, 
all  on  the  wings  of  ho[)e  advancing,  aud  proclaiming,  **Go<i  is 
here."  Then  life  and  joy  sprang  reassured  from  every  crouclr 
ing  hollow;  every  flower,  and  bud,  and  bird,  had  a  fluttering 
sense  of  tliem ;  and  all  the,  flashing  of  God's  gaze  merged  into 
Boft  beneficence. 

So  pcrliaps  shall  break  upon  us  that  eternal  morning,  wbeu 
crag  and  chasm  shall  be  no  more,  neither  hill  and  valley,  iii»f 
great  unvintaged  ocean;  when  glory  sliall  not  scare  ha]tp«' 
nes9,  neither  happiness  envy  gloiy;  but  all  things  shall  ariiit- 
and  shine  in  the  light  of  the  Father^s  countenance,  becaus*? 
itself  is  risen. 

Who  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  upon  both  the  just  and  th^ 
unjust.  And  surely  but  for  the  saving  clause,  Doone  Glen  ha^ 
been  in  darkness.  Now,  as  I  stood  with  scanty  breath  —  fof 
few  men  could  have  won  that  climb  —  at  the  top  of  the  kmj$ 
defile,  and  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  gorge,  all  of  myself 
and  the  pain  of  it,  and  the  eark  of  my  discontent  fell  awajf 
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ito  wonder  and  rapture.     For  I  cannot  lielp  seeing  things 

[iK>r  ami  then,  slow-wittetl  a.s  1  Lave  a  rif^ht  to  he;  and  prr- 

kpn  because  it  comes  so  rarely,  the  sight  dweHs  with  me, 

like  a  picture. 

The  bar  of  rook,   with   the   water-cleft   breaking   steeply 

trough  it,  stood  b(dd  and  hare,  an(i  dark  in  shadow,  gray  %vith 

<1  gullies  duwTi  it,     l?ut  tlie  sun  was  beginning  to  glisten 

r^r  the  comb  of  the  eastern  highland,  and  through  an  andi- 

ajofthe  wwjd  hung  with  old  nests  and  ivy.     The  lines  of 

laiiy  a  leaning  tree  were  thrown,  from  the  elitfg  of  the  fore- 

uC  down  upon  the  sparkling  grass,  at  the  foot  of  the  west- 

n  crags.     And  through  the  dewy  meadow^s  breast,  fringed 

fitli  HJiade^  but  touched  on  one  side  with  thf*  sun-smile,  ran 

crystal  water,  curving  in  its  brightness,  like  divertetl  hope. 

On   either   bank,   tlie    blades   of   grass,    making   their    last 

•iutnmn  growth,  pricked  their  spears  and  crisped  their  tuftings 

dtli  the    pearly  purity.     The  tenderness  of  their  green  ap- 

Lfed  uncler  the  glaucous  mantle;  while  tliat  gray  suffusion, 

lieh  is  the  blush  of  green  life,  spread  its  damask  chastity. 

T^n  then  my  soul  was  lifted,  worried  thniigh  my  mind  wm: 

\ii  can  see  such  large  kind  doings,  and  not  be  ashamed  of 

elfish  grief  ? 

Not  only  unashamed  of  grief,  but  much  abashed  with  joy» 
Was  I,  when  I  saw  my  Lorna  coming,  purer  than  the  morning 
'lew,  than  the  sun  more  bright  and  clear.  That  which  made 
tne  love  her  so,  that  which  lifted  my  heart  to  her^  as  the  Spring 
*inil  lifts  the  clouds,  was  the  ga>Tiess  of  her  nature,  and  its 
inktrn  playfulness.  And  yet  all  this  with  maiden  shame,  a 
••onsoious  dream  of  things  uukno\vUj  and  a  sense  of  fate  about 
them. 

Down  the  valley  still  she  came,  not  witting  that  I  looked  at 

her,  having  ceased  (through  my  own  misprision)  to  expect  me 

yet  awhile;  or  at  least  she  told  herself  so.     In  the  joy  of  awak- 

life,  and  brightness  of  the  morning,  she  had  cast  all  care 

ly.  and  seemed  to  float  upon  the  sunrise,  like  a  buoyant 

iver  wave.     Suddenly  at  sight  of  mt",  fur  I  leaped  forth  at 

«<?.  in  fear  of  seeming  to  wat^di  her  UTiawares,  the  bloom  upon 

ir  cheeks  was  deepened,  and  the  radi:iince  of  her  t^j^es;  and 

came  to  meet  me  gladly. 
"At  liLst  then,   you  are  come,   John.     I  thought  yon  had 
rgutten  me.     I  cuuld  not  nuike  you  understand  —  tliey  have 
me  prisoner  every  evening;   but  come  into  my  nouse; 
Ware  in  danger  here." 
M«ean while  I  could  not  answer,  being  overcome  with  joyj  but 
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fallowed  to  her  little  grotto,  where  I  had  been  twice  befc 
I  knew  tha*  the  crowning  moment  of  my  life  was  coi 
that  Lorna  would  own  her  love  for  me. 

She  made  for  awhile  as  if  she  dreamed  not  of  the  mel» 
of  my  gaze,  but  tried  to  speak  of  other  things,  faltering  n 
and  then,  and  mantling  with  a  richer  damask  below  hei:l< 
eyelashes. 

**This  is  not  what  I  camo  to  know,"  I  whispered  very  soft 
"you  know  what  I  am  come  to  ask." 

**If  yon  are  come  on  pnrpose  to  ask  any  tiling,  wliy  do  ^ 
delay  so?  '*  She  turned  away  very  bra\'ely,  but  T  saw  that , 
lips  were  trembling. 

•'  1  delay  so  long,  because  I  fear ;  because  ray  whole  life  hai 
in  balance  on  a  single  word;  because  what  I  have  near  me  b 
may  never  more  be  near  me  after,  though  more  than  M 
world,  or  than  a  thousand  worlds,  to  me."  As  I  spoke  th 
words  of  passion  in  a  low  soft  voice,  Lorna  trembled  more  I 
more;  but  she  made  no  answer,  neither  yet  looked  up  at  m( 

**I  have  loved  jTjn  long  and  long,"  I  pursued,  being  reck] 
now ;  '*  when  you  were  a  little  child,  as  a  boy  I  worshipped  yi 
then  when  I  saw  you  a  comely  girl,  as  a  stripling  I  adored  yi 
now  that  you  are  a  fulbgrown  maiden,  all  the  rest  I  do,  i 
more, —  I  love  you,  more  than  tongue  can  tell,  or  heart  can  h 
in  silence.  I  have  waited  long  and  long;  and  though  I  am  so 
below  yoo,  I  can  wait  no  longer;  but  must  have  my  answer 

"You  have  been  very  faithful,  John,"  she  murmured  to 
fern  and  moss;  *'I  suppose  I  must  reward  yon." 

"  That  will  not  do  for  me,*^  I  said;  ^*  I  will  not  have  relucti 
liking,  nor  assent  for  pity's  sake;  wliich  only  means enduran 
I  must  have  all  love,  or  none ;  I  mnst  have  your  heart  of  heai 
even  as  you  have  mine,  Lorna." 

While  I  spoke,  she  ghin<!ed  up  shyly  through  her  flutter 
lasheSj  to  prolong  my  doubt  one  moment,  for  her  own  delicti 
pride.  Then  she  opened  wide  upon  me  all  the  glorious  de| 
and  softness  of  her  loving  eyes,  and  flung  botli  arms  arm 
iny  neck,  and  answered  with  her  heart  on  mine  — 

•*I>arling,  3'ou  have  won  it  all.  1  sliall  never  be  my  0 
again.     I  am  yours,  my  own  one,  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

I  am  sure  I  know  not  what  I  did,  or  what  I  said  thereafl 
being  overcome  witli  transport  by  her  words  and  at  her  gi 
Only  one  thing  I  remember,  wlien  she  raised  her  bright  1 
to  me,  like  a  eliild,  for  me  to  kit^s,  such  a  smile  of  sweet  tei 
tation  met  me  tlirongh  her  flowing  hair,  that  I  almost, 
my  manners,  giving  her  no  time  to  breathe. 
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"Tliat  will  do,"  said  Lorna  gently,  but  viokntly  blushing; 
'"for  the  present  tbat  will  do,  John.     And  now  remember  nni' 

ling,  dear.     All  tb<-  kindness  is  to  be  on  my  side;  and  you 

re  to  be  very  distant,  as  behovea  to  a  young  maiden;  except 

rhea  I  invite  you.  But  you  may  kiss  my  liandj  John  j  oh  yes, 
may  kiss  my  hand,  you  know.     Ah  to  be  sure!    I  had  for- 

)tteii;  how  very  stupid  of  me!  " 

For  by  this  I  ha*i  taken  one  sweet  hand  and  gazed  on  it,  with 

le  pride  of  all  the  world  to  tliink  that  such  a  lovely  thing  was 
line  J  and  then  I  slipped  my  little  ring  ujK>n  the  wedding 

iger;  and  this  time  Lorna  kept  it,  and  looked  with  fondness 
Ofl  its  beauty,  and  clung  to  me  with  a  flood  of  tears. 

"Every  time  you  cry,"  sfiid  I,  drawing  her  closer  to  me,  **I 
shall  consider  it  an  invitation  not  to  be  too  distant.  There 
*»ow',  none  shall  make  you  weep.  Darling,  you  shall  sigh  no 
ittore,  but  live  in  peace  and  happiness,  witli  me  to  guard  and 
cherisli  you:  and  who  shall  dare  to  vex  you?"  But  she  drew 
a  long  sad  sigh,  and  looked  at  the  ground  with  the  great  tears 
t"olliijg,  and  pressed  one  hand  upon  the  trouble  of  her  pure 
young  breast. 

"It  can  never,  never,  l)e,"  slie  mui'mured  to  herself  alone : 
"  Who  am  I,  to  dream  of  it?  Something  in  my  heart  tells  me, 
it  can  be  so  never,  never. " 
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Thebb  was,  however,  no  possibility  of  depressing  me  at  such 
time.     To  be  loved  by  Lorna,  the  sweet,  the  pure,  the  play- 
one,  the   fairest  ertature  on  God-s  earth  and  the  most 
•banting,  the  lady  of  Idgli  birtli  and  mind;  tliat  I,  a  mere 
lumsy  blundering  yeoman,  without  wit,  or  wealth,  or  lineage, 
lould  have  won  that  loving  heart  to  be  my  own  for  ever,  was 
thought  no  fears  could  lessen,  and  no  chance  could  steal 
from  me. 

Therefore,  at  her  own  entreaty  taking  a  very  quick  adieu, 
and  by  her  own  invitation  an  exceeding  kind  one,  I  hurried 
home  with  deep  exulting,  yet  some  sad  misgivings,  for  Lorna 
had  made  me  promise  now  to  tell  my  mother  every  thing;  as 
rndeed  I  always  meant  to  do,  when  my  suit  should  be  gone  too 
far  to  stop.     1  knew  of  course  that  my  dear  mother  would  be 
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greatly  lauved  ami  vexed,  the  heirship  of  Glen  Booue  not 
a  very  desirable  dower;  but  in  spite  of  that,  and  all  d 
pointmeiit  as  to  little  Kiith  Huckaback,  feeling  my  mother's 
tenderness  and  deep  afi"eetion  to  me,  and  forgiving  nature,  I 
doubted  not  that  before  very  long  she  would  view  the  matter 
as  I  did.  Moreover  I  felt  that  if  ouee  I  could  get  her  only  to 
look  at  Lorna,  slie  would  so  love  and  glory  in  her,  that  I  should 
obtain  all  praise  and  thanks,  perchance  without  deserving  them. 

Unluckily  for  my  desi>^us,  who  should  be  sitting  down  at 
breakfast  with  my  mother  nnd  the  rest  but  Squire  Faggus,  a.s 
everylMjdy  now  began  to  entitle  him?     I  notieed  something  odd 
alx>ut  him,  something  uncomfortable  in  his  manner,  and  alack 
of  that  ease  and  liumor,  which  liad  been  wont  to  distinguish 
him-     He  took  his  l>rcakfast  us  it  came,  without  a  single  jok«* 
about  it,  or  preference  of  this  to  that;  but  with  sly  soft  looks 
at  Annie,  who  seemed  unable  to  sit  rpiiet,  or  to  look  at  anyone 
steatlfastly.     I  feared  iu  my  heart  what  was  coming  on,  and 
felt  truly  sorry  for  poor  mother.     After  brtsakfast  it  becamf 
my  duty  to  see  tu  the  ploughing  of  a  barley -stubble  ready  lor 
the  sowing  of  French  grass,  and  1  asked  Tom  Faggus  to  coiae 
with   me;    but   he    refused,  and   1    knew  t!ie    reason.      Being 
resolved  to  allow  him  fiiir  iiehi  tu  himself,  though  with  great 
displeasure  that  a  man  of  such  illegal  repute  should  marry  into 
our  family,  which  had  always  been  counted  so  honest,  1  carrie<l 
my  dinner  upon  my  back,  and  spent  tlie  whole  day  with  the 
furrtjws. 

Wluni  I  rctiirnf^d.  Squire  Faggus  was  gone;  which  appeared 
to  me  but  ;i  sorry  sign,  iuasmneh  as  if  mother  had  taken  kiinllv 
to  him  and  to  his  iutt-utious,  she  wuuhl  surely  have  maclt?  Kin^ 
remain  awhile  to  celebrate  the  oecasion.  And  presently  no 
doubt  was  left:  for  Lizzie  came  running  to  urjet  nie,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  woodrick»  and  cried* — 

''Oh  John,  there  is  such  a  business.  Mother  is  in  aueh^ 
state  of  mind,  and  Annie  crying  her  eyes  out.  What  do  yo^ 
think?  You  never  would  guess;  though  I  have  suspected  it* 
ever  so  long.** 

"No  need  for  me  to  guess,"  I  replied,  as  though  with  soiD* 
indifference,  because  of  her  self'im{.M:»rtant  air;  "I  knew  all 
about  it  long  ago.  You  have  not  been  crying  much,  I  see.  ^ 
should  like  you  better,  if  you  had.'' 

*' Why  should  I  cry?  I  like  Tom  FaggUB.  He  is  the  only 
one  1  ever  see  with  the  spirit  of  a  man." 

This  was  a  cut,  of  course,  at  me.  Mr.  Faggus  had  won  the 
good  will  of  Lizzie  by  his  hatred  of  the  Dooues,  and  vow8  tUa* 
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if  lie  couM  get  a  dozen  men  cjf  any  civurage  tu  join  him,  lift 
would  pull  tbeir  stronghold  about  their  ears  without  any  more 
ado.  This  malice  of  his  seemed  strange  to  me,  ;is  he  had  never 
suffered  at  their  hands,  so  far  at  least  as  I  knew;  was  it  to  be 
attributed  to  his  jealousy  of  outlaws  who  excelled  him  in  his 
business?  Not  being  good  at  repiu'tee,  I  made  no  answer  to 
Lizzie,  having  found  this  course  more  irksome  to  her  than  the 
very  best  invective:  and  so  we  entered  the  house  together;  and 
mother  sent  at  once  for  me,  while  1  was  trying  to  console  my 
darling  sister  Annie. 

"Oh,  John!  speak  one  good  ivord  for  me,"  she  cried,  with 
both  hands  laid  in  mine,  and  her  tearful  eyes  looking  up  at  me. 

*'Not  one,  my  pet,  but  a  humlrud,"  I  answered,  kindly 
embracing  her:  "  have  no  fear,  little  sister:  I  am  going  fco  make 
your  case  so  bright,  by  comparison  i  mean, that  rauther  will  send 
for  you  in  five  minutes,  and  call  you  her  best,  her  most  duti- 
ful child,  and  praise  Cousin  Tom  to  the  skit's,  and  send  a  man 
on  horseback  after  him;  and  then  you  will  have  a  harder  task 
to  intercede  for  me,  ni}^  dear.'' 

*'0h  John,  dear  Jolm,  you  won't  tell  her  about  Lorna  —  oh 
not  toHiay,  dear.'* 

'*  Yes,  to-day,  and  at  once,  Antiie.  I  want  to  have  it  over, 
and  be  done  with  it." 

"Oh,  but  think  of  her,  dear,  1  am  sure  she  could  not  bear 
it,  after  this  great  shock  already." 

'*Sbe  will  bear  it  all  the  better,*'  said  I;  *'the  one  will  drive 
the  other  out.  I  know  exactly  what  mother  is.  She  will  be 
deaj^erately  savage  first  with  you,  and  then  with  me,  and  then 
for  a  very  little  while  with  both  of  us  together;  and  then  she 
w^ill  put  one  against  tlie  other  (in  her  mind  I  mean)  and  con- 
sider which  was  most  to  blame;  and  in  doing  that  she  will  be 
compelled  to  find  the  best  in  cither's  case,  that  it  ma}^  bt-at  the 
other;  and  so  as  the  pleas  come  before  her  mind,  fchry  will  gain 
upon  the  charges,  liuth  of  us  being  her  chihlrm,  you  know: 
and  before  very  hmg  (particularly  if  we  both  keep  out  of  the 
way)  she  will  begin  to  tliink  that  after  all  she  lias  been  a  little 
too  hasty;  and  then  she  will  remember  how  good  we  have 
Jilways  lieen  to  lier;  ami  how  like  our  father.  Llpon  that,  she 
will  think  of  her  own  love-time,  and  sigh  a  good  bit,  and  cry 
*i  little,  and  then  smile,  and  send  for  both  of  us,  and  beg  our 
pardon,  and  call  us  lier  two  darlings," 

"Now,  John,  how  on  earth  can  you  know  all  that?"  ex- 
claimed my  sister,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  gazing  at  me  with  a 
soft  bright  smile.     *'  Who  on  earth  can  have  told  you,  John? 
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People  to  call  you  stujiid  imleed!  Why^  I  feel  that  all  yon 
say  is  (juite  true,  because  you  desorilje  so  exactly  what  I  should 
do  niys«^lf  J  I  mean  —  I  mean  if  I  had  two  children,  who  have 
bcdiaved  as  we  have  done.  But  tell  me,  darling  John,  how  you 
learned ^all  tliis." 

**  Never  yon  mind/'  I  replied,  with  a  nod  of  some  conceit,  I 
fear :  '*  I  must  be  a  fool  if  I  did  not  know  what  mother  is  by 
this  time." 

Now  inasmuch  as  the  thing  befell  according  to  my  predic- 
tion, what  need  for  me  to  dwell  uijon  it,  after  saying  how  it 
would  be?  Moreover  I  would  regret  to  write  down  whali 
mother  said  about  Lorna,  in  her  first  surprise  and  tribulation 5 
not  only  because  I  was  grieved  by  the  gross  injustice  of  it, 
and  frightened  motlier  with  her  own  words  (repeated  deeply 
after  her)j  but  rather  because  it  is  not  well,  when  peopla 
repent  of  hasty  speech,  to  enter  it  against  them. 

That  is  said  to  be  the  angels'  business;  and  I  doubt  if  thej^ 
can  attend  to  it  much,  without  doing  injury  to  themselves. 

However,  by  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  begivn  to  go  do 
upon  us,  our  mother  sat  on  the  garden  bench,  with  her  head  o 
my  great  utter-skin  waistcoat  (which  was  waterproof),  and  he 
right  arm  round  our  Annie's  waist,  and  scarcely  knowing  whicl 
ipf  us  she  ought  to  make  the  most  of,  or  which  deserved  mos 
pity.  Not  that  she  had  forgiven  yet  the  rivals  to  her  love  — 
Tom  Faggus,  I  mean,  and  Lorna, —  but  tliat  she  was  Vjeginnin| 
to  think  a  little  better  of  them  now,  and  a  vast  deal  better  o 
her  own  children. 

And  it  helped  her  mucli  in  this  regard,  that  she  was 
thinking  half  so  well  as  usual  of  herself,  or  rather  of  her  o 
judgment;  for  in  good  truth  she  had  no  self,  only  as  it  cam 
home  to  her,  by  no  very  distant  road,  but  by  way  of  her  ehil 
dren.     A  better  mother  never  lived;  and  can  I,  after  searchin 
all  things,  add  another  word  to  that? 

And  indeed  fionr  Lizzie  was  not  so  very  l>ad;  but  behavetJ 
(on  the  whole)  very  well  for  her.  She  was  much  to  be  pitied^ 
ptmr  thing,  and  great  allowances  made  for  her,  as  belonging  to 
It  well-grown  family,  and  a  very  comely  one;  and  feeling  her 
own  shortcomings.  This  made  her  leap  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  reassert  herself  too  much,  endeavoring  to  exalt  the  miudd^ 
tlie  expense  of  the  body ;  because  she  had  the  invisible  one  (so 
far  as  can  be  decided)  in  better  share  than  the  visible*  Not 
but  what  she  had  her  points,  antl  very  comely  points  of  body; 
lovely  eyes  to  wit,  and  very  beautiful  hantls  and  feet  (almost 
as  gtxid  as  Lorna' s),  and  a  neck  as  white  as  snow;  but  Lxtzit 
was  not  gifteti  with  our  gait  and  port,  and  bounding  health* 
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Xow,  while  wo  sate  un  the  gartlen  bench,  under  tlie  great 
ujjfi'tree,  we  left  deur  mother  to  take  her  o\^'Tl  way^  and  talk  at 
iier  uwn  pleasure.  Children  almost  alway^^  are  more  wide- 
awake than  their  parents.  The  fathers  aTul  the  m«>thers  laugh ; 
It  the  young  ones  have  the  best  of  them.  And  now  both 
Annie  knew,  and  I,  that  we  had  gotten  the  l>est  of  mother; 
and  tlierefore  we  let  her  lay  down  the  law,  as  if  we  had  been 
[two  dollies. 

'* Darling  John,"  my  mother  saiil,  **yaur  case  is  a  very  hard 
one.  A  young  and  very  roiuantie  girl  —  God  send  that  1  Ixi 
right  in  my  charitable  view  of  her  —  has  met  an  equally  simple 
boy,  among  great  dangers  and  diiHealties,  from  wideh  my  son 
bus  saved  her.  at  tlie  risk  of  his  life  at  every  step.  Of  course, 
she  became  attached  to  him,  and  looked  up  to  him  in  every 

"way,  as  a  superior  being " 

"Come  now,  mother/'  I  said;  "if  you  only  saw  Lorna,  you 

juld  look  upon  me  as  the  lowest  dirt^ '^ 

"No  doubt  I  should,"  my  mother  answered;  "and  the  king, 
oml  (jueen,  and  all  the  royal  family.  Well,  this  poor  angel » 
liiiving  made  up  her  mind  to  take  compassion  on  my  son,  when 
ha*i  saved  her  life  so  many  times,  persuades  him  to  uuirry 
iHT  out  of  pure  pity,  and  throw  his  poor  mother  overboard. 

Aad  the  saddest  part  of  it  all  is  this '* 

"That  my  mother  will  never,  never,  never  understand  tho 
truth,"  said  I. 

"That  is  all  I  wish,"  she  answered;  "just  to  get  at  the 
Jstiaple  truth  from  my  own  |jereeption  of  it-  Jolm,  you  are 
Very  wise  in  kissing  me;  but  perhaps  you  would  not  be  so  wiiie 
in  bringing  Lorna  for  an  afternoon,  just  to  see  what  she  thinks 
of  me*  There  is  a  good  saddle  of  mutton  now;  and  there  ai-e 
some  very  good  satisaj^es  left,  on  the  blue  disli  with  the  anchor, 
Aimie,  from  the  last  little  sow  we  killed.*' 

"As  if  Lorna  voalil  eat  sau.sag<'b!  -■  said  I,  with  appearance 
of  high  oont'-mi  t,  though  rejoicing  all  tiie  while  tlmt  motlier 
Beeme;!  bo  have  her  name  so  pat;  and  she  pronounced  it  in  a 
manner  which  made  my  heart  leap  to  my  ears :  *'  Lorna  to  eat 
aausages ! " 

*•  1  don't  see  why  she  shouldn't,"  my  mother  answered  smil- 
ing; **  if  she  means  to  he  a  farmer's  wife,  she  must  take  to 
farmer's  ways,  I  think.     What  do  you  say,  Annie?" 

"She  will  eat  whatever  John  desires,  I  should  hope,"  said 
Annie  gravely;  ** particularly  as  I  made  them.'- 

*M.)h  that  I  could  only  get  the  chance  of  trying  her!"  1 
answered;  "if  you  could  once  behold  her,  mother,  you  would 
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never  let  ber  go  again.     Antl  slie  would  lore  you  with  all 
heart,  she  is  so  guod  and  gentle." 

*'  That  is  a  hicky  tiling  for  me;  '*  saying  this  my  mother  wej 
as  she  liatl  l>een  doing  off  and  on,  when  no  one  seemed  to  1( 
at  her;  ^'otherwise  I  suppose,  .hihn,  she  wonld  very  scK>n  tui 
me  out  uf  the  farm,  having  yun  so  eompk^tely  under  her  thuml 
as  hhe  seems  to  have.     1  see  now  that  my  time  is  over.     Lizd 
and  1  will  seek  our  fortunes.     It  is  wiser  so,"  j 

"Now,  jnuther,"  I  cried;  "will  you  have  the  kindness  n) 
to  talk  any  nonsense?  P^very  thing  belongs  to  you;  and  sovj 
hope,  your  children  do.  And  you,  in  turn,  belong  to  ua;  I 
you  have  jiroved  ever  since^ — oh,  ever  since  we  ran  remembel 
WJiy  do  you  make  Annie  cry  so?  You  ought  to  know  bi'tt4 
than  that."  \ 

Motlier  upon  this  went  over  again  all  the  things  she  hadsaf 
l)efore,  Imw  many  timus  I  know  not;  neither  does  it  mattel 
Only  slie  seemed  to  enjoy  it  more,  every  time  of  doing  it, 
th*^n  she  said  she  was  an  ohl  fool;  and  Annie  (like  a  tliorott| 
girlj  pulled  her  one  gray  hair  out. 
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ALTnouQiT  by  our  mother's  reluctant  consent  a  large  , 
the  obstacles  betwet^n  Annie  and  lier  h)ver  appeared  to  \ 
removed,  on  tlie  other  hand  Ijtu-na  and  njyself  gained  littl( 
except  as  regarded  comfort  of  mind,  and  some  ease  to  the  co^ 
science.  Moreover,  our  chance  of  frctjuent  meetings  ftl< 
delightful  converse  was  much  impaired,  at  least  for  the  pr^ 
ent ;  because  though  mother  was  not  aware  of  my  narrow  escal 
from  Carver  Doonc,  she  made  me  promise  never  to  risk  my  m 
hy  needless  visits.  And  upon  this  |>ointj  that  is  to  auy,  tl 
necessity  of  the  visit,  she  was  well  content,  as  she  said,] 
leave  me  to  my  own  good  sense  and  honor;  only  begging  o 
always  to  tell  her  rd'  my  iuteniioii  beforehand.  This  pled| 
however,  for  her  own  sake,  I  dwdined  to  give;  knowing  K^ 
wretched  she  would  Iw  during  all  the  time  of  my  al>sence;  ill 
in  tliat  belialf,  1  promisofl  freely,  that  1  would  always  give  a 
a  full  acconnt  of  my  adventure  upon  returning. 

Now  my  mother,  as  might  be  expected,  began  at  once  tu 
about  for  some  means  of  relieving  me  from  all  further  pel  ' 
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herself  from  great  anxiety.  She  was  full  of  plans  for  fetching 
Loma,  in  some  wonderful  manner,  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Doones  entirely,  and  into  her  own  hands,  where  she  was  to 
remain  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth,  learning  all  mother  and 
Annie  could  teach  her  of  dairy  business,  and  farm-house  life, 
and  the  best  mode  of  packing  butter.  And  all  this  arose  from 
my  happening  to  say,  without  meaning  any  thing,  how  the  poor 
dear  had  longed  for  quiet,  and  a  life  of  simplicity,  and  a  rest 
away  from  violence !  Bless  thee,  mother  —  now  long  in  heaven, 
there  is  no  need  to  bless  thee  j  but  it  often  makes  a  dimness 
now  in  my  well-worn  eyes,  when  I  think  of  thy  loving-kind- 
ness, warmth,  and  romantic  innocence. 

As  to  stealing  my  beloved  from  that  vile  Glea  Doone,  the 
deed  itself  was  not  impossible,  nor  beyond  my  dariug;  but  in 
the  first  place  would  she  come,  leaving  her  old  grandfather  to 
die  without  her  tendance?  And  even  if,  through  fear  of  Carver 
and  that  wicked  Counsellor,  she  should  consent  to  fly,  would 
it  be  possible  to  keep  her  without  a  regiment  of  soldiers? 
Would  not  the  Doones  at  once  ride  forth  to  scour  the  country 
for  their  queen,  and  finding  her  (as  they  must  do)  burn  our 
house,  and  murder  us,  and  carry  her  back  triumphantly? 

All  this  I  laid  before  my  mother,  and  to  su(;h  effect,  that  she 
acknowledged,  with  a  sigh,  that  nothing  else  remained  for  me 
(in  the  present  state  of  matters)  except  to  keej)  a  careful  watch 
upon  Lorna  from  safe  distance,  observe  the  })olicy  of  the  Doones, 
and  wait  for  a  tide  in  their  affairs.  Meanwhile  1  might  even 
fall  in  love  (as  mother  wisely  hinted)  with  a  certain  more 
peaceful  heiress,  although  of  inferior  blood,  who  would  be 
daily  at  my  elbow.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  dear  mother  her- 
self would  have  been  disappointed,  had  I  i)roved  myself  so 
fickle;  and  my  disdain  and  indignation  at  the  mere  suggestion 
did  not  80  much  displease  her;  for  she  only  smiled  and 
answered :  — 

"Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say;  God  knows  what  is  good  for 
us.  Likings  will  not  come  to  order;  otherwise  I  should  not 
be  where  I  am  this  day.  And  of  one  thing  I  am  rather  glad; 
Uncle  Reuben  well  deserves  that  his  pet  scheme  should  niis- 
carry.  He  who  called  my  boy  a  coward,  an  ignoble  coward, 
because  he  would  not  join  some  crack-brained  plan  against  the 
Talley,  which  sheltered  his  beloved  one!  And  all  the  time 
this  dreadful  'coward'  risking  his  life  daily  there,  without  a 
'word  to  any  one!  How  glad  I  am  that  you  will  not  have,  for 
all  her  miserable  money,  that  little  dwarfish  grand-daughter  of 
the  insolent  old  miser !  '* 
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She  turoed,  and  by  lirr  sido  was  standing  poor  Ruth  Ilucka 
back  herself,  wltit*,  and  satl,  and  louking  steadily  at  my 
muther's  fatie,  which  became  as  red  as  a  plum,  while  her  breath 
deserted  lier. 

"If  you  ph'ase,  madam,"  said  the  little  maiden,  with  her 
large  calm  eyes  unwavering,  "  it  is  not  ray  fault,  but  God 
Almighty\s  that  1  urn  a  little  dwarfish  creature.     I  knew  not 
that  you  regarded  me  with  so  much  ronterapt  on  that  account; 
neither  hav^e  you  told  my  grandfather,  at  Icivst  within  my  hear- 
ing, that  he  was  an  insoleiit  old  misiT.     When  I  return  U) 
Dulverton,  which  I  trust  to  do  to-morrow  (for  it  is  too  late 
to-day),  1  shall  be  careful  not  to  tell  him  your  opinion  of  him, 
lest  I  should  thwart  any  schemes  you  jnay  have  upon  his  prop- 
erty.    I  thank  you  all  for  your  kindness  to  me,  which  has  been 
very  great;  far  more  than  a  little  dwarfish  creature  could,  for 
lier  own  sake,  expect.     I  will  only  add  for  your  fuither  guid- 
ance, one  more  little  truth.      It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  U^T 
grandfatlicr  will  settle  any  of  his  miserable  money  upon  to.*- 
If  I  offend  hini,  as  I  would  in  a  moment,  for  the  sake  of  abra^^^ 
and  straightforward  man"  — here  she  gave  me  a  glance  whi^^ 
I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  —  "my  grandfather^  upri^^^ 
as  he  is,  would  leave  me  without  a   shilling.     And  I  offc-^^ 
wish  it  were  so.     So  many  miseries  come  u|>on  me  from  t^li^ 
miserable  money'*    —  Here  she  broke  down,  and  burst  c^^t 
crying,  and  ran  away  with  a  faint  good-bye;  while  we  th*""*^ 
looked  at  one  another,  and  felt  that  we  had  the  worst  of  it. 

"Impudent  little  dwarf!"  said  my  mother,  recovering  Li*' 
breath  aft*^r  ever  so  long.  ''Oh  J«din,  how  thankful  yO^ 
ought  to  be!     What  a  life  she  would  have  led  you!  " 

'*  Well,  I  am  sure!  "  .said  Annie,  throwing  her  arms  arouti<^ 
poor  motlier:  *' who  eould  have  thought  that  little  atomy  bft^ 
such  an  outrageous  spirit!     tor  my  |>art,  I  cannot  think  hai^^ 
she  can  have  iM^en  sly  enough  t(^  hide  it  in  that  crafty  manner, 
that  John  might  think  her  an  angel!  " 

•'Well,  for  my  part,^'  I  answered,  laughing,  "I  never  ad- 
mired Ruth  Huckaback  half,  or  a  quarter  so  much,  before. 
She  is  i-arc  stuff.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  married 
her  to-morrow,  if  I  had  never  seen  my  Lorna." 

"And  a  nice  nobody  I  should  have  been,  in  my  own  house  I** 
cried  mother:  *'I  never  can  be  thankful  enough  to  darling 
Iioma  for  saving  me.     Did  you  see  how  her  eyes  flashed?  *' 

**That  I  did  J  and  very  fine  they  were.     Now  nine  maidens* 
out  of  ten  would  have  feigned  not  to  have  heard  one  word 
that  was  said,  and  have  borne  black  malice  in  their  hearts 
Come,  Annie,  now,  would  not  you  have  done  so?" 
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"I  thinkj"  said  Annie,  "although  of  course  I  cannot  tell, 
you  know,  John,  that  I  should  have  been  ashamed  at  hearing 
what  wajs  never  meant  for  me,  and  should  have  been  almost  as 
angry  with  myself  as  any  body." 

"So  you  would,"  replied  my  mother;  "so  any  daughter  of 
mine  would  have  done,  instead  of  railing  and  reviling.  How- 
ever, I  am  very  sorry  that  any  words  of  mine,  which  the  poor 
little  thing  chose  to  overhear,  should  have  made  her  so  forget 
herself.  1  shall  beg  her  pardon  before  she  goes ;  and  I  shall 
expect  her  to  beg  mine." 

"That  she  will  never  do,"  said  I;  "a  more  resolute  little 
maiden  never  yet  had  right  upon  her  side ;  although  it  was  a 
mere  accident.  I  might  have  said  the  same  thing  myself: 
and  she  was  hard  upon  you,  mother  dear." 

After  this  we  said  no  more,  at  least  about  that  matter ;  and 
little  Buth,  the  next  morning,  left  us,  in  spite  of  all  that  we 
could  do.  She  vowed  an  everlasting  friendship  to  my  younger 
sister  Eliza;  but  she  lool^d  at  Annie  with  some  resentment, 
when  they  said  good-bye,  for  being  so  much  taller.  At  any 
rate  so  Annie  fancied,  but  she  may  have  been  quite  wrong. 
I  rode  beside  the  little  maid  till  far  beyond  Exeford,  when  all 
danger  of  the  moor  was  past,  and  then  I  left  her  with  John 
Fry,  not  wishing  to  be  too  particular,  after  all  the  talk  about 
her  money.  She  had  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she  bade  me  fare- 
well, and  she  sent  a  kind  message  home  to  mother,  and  prom- 
ised to  come  again  at  Christmas,  if  she  could  win  permission. 

Upon  the  whole,  my  opinion  was  that  she  had  behaved 
uncommonly ' well  for  a  maid  whose  self-love  was  outraged; 
with  spirit,  I  mean,  and  proper  pride;  and  yet  with  a  great 
endeavor  to  forgive,  which  is,  meseems,  the  hardest  of  all 
things  to  a  woman,  outside  of  her  own  family. 

After  this,  for  another  month,  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
happened,  except  perhaps  that  I  found  it  needful,  according 
to  tne  strictest  good  sense  and  honor,  to  visit  Lorna,  im- 
mediately after  my  discourse  with  mother,  and  to  tell  her  all 
about  .it.  My  beauty  gave  me  one  sweet  kiss  with  all  her 
heart  (as  she  always  did,  when  she  kissed  at  all)  and  I  begged 
for  one  more  to  take  to  our  mother,  and  before  leaving,  I 
obtained  it.  It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  all  she  said,  even  sup- 
posing (what  is  not  likely)  that  any  one  cared  to  know  it,  being 
more  and  more  peculiar  to  ourselves  and  no  one  else.  But 
one  thing  that  she  said  was  this,  and  I  took  good  care  to  carry 
^  word  for  word,  to  my  mother  and  Annie :  — 

"I  never  can  believe,  dear  John,  that  after  all  the  crime 
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and  outrage  ^^rmiglit  by  my  reckless  family,  it  ever  can 
meant  for  me  to  settle  down  to  peace  and  comfort  in  a  simple 
household.  Willi  all  my  heart  I  long  for  home;  any  home^ 
however  dull  aiul  w^carisuiiie  to  those  used  to  it,  would  seem 
a  panidise  to  me,  if  tmly  free  from  brawl  aiid  tumult,  and  such 
as  I  could  call  my  own.  But  even  if  God  would  allow  me 
this,  in  lieu  of  my  wild  inheritance,  it  is  quite  certain  thai 
the  Doones  never  can,  and  nrver  will." 

Again,  when  I  t<jld  hm-  huw  my  mother  and  Annie,  as  well 
as  myself,  longed  to  have  Iter  at  Plover's  Barrows,  and  teach 
her  all  the  quiet  duties  in  wiiich  she  was  sure  to  take  such 
delight,  she  only  answered  wit!i  a  bright  blush,  that  while  her 
grandfather  was  living  she  would  never  leave  him;  and  tliat 
even  if  she  were  free,  certain  ruin  was  all  she  should  bring  to 
any  house  that  received  her,  at  least  within  the  utmost  r**acii 
of  her  amiable  family.  This  was  too  plain  to  lie  denied,  ar^' 
seeing  my  dejectitni  at  it,  she  tidd  me  bravely  that  we  ma< 
hojie  for  better  times,  if  possiblej  and  asked  how  long 
would  wait  for  her. 

"Nut  a  ihiy  if  1  had  my  will,"  i  answered  very  warmly; 
which  she  turned  away  confused,  and  would  not  look  at 
for  awhile;  ^' but  all  my  life/'  I  went  on  to  say,  **if  my  foi 
nne  is  so  ill.     And  how  long  would  you  wait  for  me,  Lornu' 

"Till  I  could  get  you,"  she  answered  slily,  with  a  smi 
which  was  brighter  to  me  than  the  brightest  wit  could 
"And  now,''  she  continued,  **you  bound  me,  John,  withavei 
V^eautiful  ring  to  you,  and  wl»en  I  dare  not  wear  it,  I  carry 
always  on  my  lieart.  But  I  will  bind  you  to  me*,  you  dearesl 
with  the  very  poorest  and  plainest  thing  that  ever  you  set  eyi 
on.  I  couhl  give  you  iifty  fairer  ones,  but  tliey  would  nc^ 
be  honest;  and  I  love  you  for  your  honesty,  and  nothing  eh* 
of  course,  John;  so  don't  you  be  conceited.  Look  at  it,  wha 
a  queer  old  thing!  There  are  siune  ancient  marks  upon  it^ 
very  grotesque  and  wonderful;  it  looks  like  a  cat  in  a  trt 
almost;  but  never  mind  what  it  looks  like.  This  old 
must  have  been  a  giant's;  therefore  it  wuU  fit  you  perhaps, 
you  enormous  John.  It  has  Irt^en  on  the  fruut  of  my  old  glass 
necklace  (which  my  gramlfatlier  found  them  taking  «away,  aurl 
very  soon  made  them  give  back  again)  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber; and  long  before  that,  as  some  woman  told  me.  Now  you 
seem  very  greatly  amazetl;  pray  what  thinks  my  lord  of  it?'* 

"That  it  is  ^vurtli  fifty  of  the  pearl  thing  which  1  gave  you, 
you  tiarling;  ami  that  I  will  not  take  it  from  you." 

**Theu  you  will  never  tiike  me^  that  is   alL     I  will   have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  gentleman  —    ■-  ^' 
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"No  gentleman,  dear  —  a  yeoman." 

"Very  well,  a  yeoman  —  nothing  to  do  with  a  yeoman  who 
will  not  accept  my  love-gage.  So,  if  you  please,  give  it  back 
again,  and  take  your  lovely  ring  back." 

She  looked  at  me  in  such  a  manner,  half  in  earnest,  half  in 
jest,  and  three  times  three  in  love,  that  in  spite  of  all  good 
resolutions,  and  her  own  faint  protest,  I  was  forced  to  aban- 
don all  firm  ideas,  and  kiss  her  till  she  was  quite  ashamed, 
and  her  head  hung  on  my  bosom,  with  the  night  of  her  hair 
shed  over  me.  Then  I  placed  the  pearl  ring  back  on  the  soft 
elastic  bend  of  the  finger  she  held  up  to  scold  me ;  and  on  my 
own  smallest  finger  drew  the  heavy  hoop  she  had  given  me. 
I  considered  this  with  satisfaction,  until  my  darling  recovered 
herself;  and  then  I  began  very  gravely  about  it,  to  keep  her 
(if  I  could)  from  chiding  me :  — 

"  Mistress  Lorna,  this  is  not  the  ring  of  any  giant.  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  very  ancient  thumb-ring,  such 
as  once  in  my  father's  time  was  ploughed  up  out  of  the  ground 
in  our  farm,  and  sent  to  learned  doctors,  who  told  us  all  about 
it,  but  kept  the  ring  for  their  trouble.  I  will  accept  it,  my 
own  one  love ;  and  it  shall  go  to  my  grave  with  me."  And  so  it 
shall,  unless  there  be  villeins  who  would  dare  to  rob  the  dead. 

Now  I  have  spoken  about  this  ring  (though  I  scarcely  meant 
to  do  so,  and  would  rather  keep  to  myself  things  so  very  holy) 
because  it  holds  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  my  Lorna. 
I  asked  her  where  the  glass  necklace  was,  from  which  the  ring 
was  fastened,  and  which  she  liad  worn  in  her  childhood,  and 
she  answered  that  she  hardly  knew,  but  remembered  that  her 
grandfather  had  begged  her  to  give  it  up  to  him,  when  she 
was  ten  years  old  or  so,  and  had  promised  to  keep  it  for  her, 
until  she  could  take  care  of  it;  at  the  same  time  giving  her 
back  the  ring,  and  fastening  it  from  her  pretty  neck,  and  tell- 
ing her  to  be  proud  of  it.  And  so  she  always  had  been,  and 
now  from  her  sweet  breast  she  took  it,  and  it  became  John 
Ridd's  delight. 

All  this,  or  at  least  great  part  of  it,  I  told  my  mother  truly, 
according  to  my  promise;  and  she  was  greatly  pleased  with 
Lorna  for  having  been  so  good  to  me,  and  for  speaking  so  very 
sensibly;  and  then  she  looked  at  the  great  gold  ring,  but 
eoiild  by  no  means  interpret  it.  Only  she  was  quite  certain, 
as  indeed  I  myself  was,  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  an  an- 
cient race  of  great  consideration,  and  high  rank,  in  their  time. 
Upon  which  I  was  for  taking  it  off,  lest  it  should  be  degraded 
by  a  common  farmer's  finger.     But  mother  said  "No,"  with 
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tears  in  her  eyes;  '*if  the  commnn  farmer  bad  won  the 
lady  of  the  ancient  race,  what  were  rings,  and  old-world 
trinkets,  when  compared  to  the  living  jewel?  "  Being  quite  of 
her  opinion  in  this,  and  loving  the  ring  (which  had  no  gem  in 
it)  as  the  token  of  m^'  priceless  gem,  I  resolved  to  wear  it  at 
any  cost,  except  when  I  should  be  ploughing,  or  doing  tilings 
likely  to  break  it;  altliou<,fh  I  must  own  that  it  felt  very  queer 
(for  I  never  had  tlirottled  a  finger  before),  and  it  looked  very 
queer,  for  a  length  of  time,  upon  my  great  hard-working  hand. 
And  before  I  got  used  to  my  ring,  or  people  could  think  that 
it  belonged  to  me  (plain  and  ungarnishcd  tboiigli  it  was),  and 
before  I  went  to  s*'e  Lorna  again,  having  failed  to  find  any 
necessity,  and  reiiiemberiug  my  duty  to  rauther,  we  all  had 
something  else  to  think  of,  not  so  pleasant,  and  even  more 
puzzling. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

JOHN   RETURNS   TO    BUSINESS. 

Now  November  was  upon  U8>  and  we  had  kept  M 
mass,  with  roasting  of  sKewered  apples  (like  so  many  shut-' 
tlecoeks),  and  after  that,  the  day  of  Fawkes,  as  became  good- 
Protestants,  with  merry  bontires  and  burned  batiitas,  and^ 
plenty  of  good  feeding  in  honor  of  our  religion;  and  then 
while  we  were  at  wheat-sowings  another  visitor  arrived. 

This  was  Master  Jeremy  Stickles,  who  had  l>een  a  good 
friend  to  me  (as  described  before)  in  London,  and  hatl  earned 
my  mother's  gratitude,  so  far  as  ever  he  ehose  to  have  it. 
And  he  seemed  inclined  to  have  it  all;  for  he  made  our  farm- 
house his  head- quarters,  and  kept  us  quite  at  bis  beck  and  call, 
going  out  at  any  time  of  the  evening,  and  coming  back  at  any 
time  of  tlic  morning,  and  always  expecting  ns  to  be  ready, 
whether  with  horse,  or  man,  or  maidens,  or  tire,  or  provi- 
sions. We  knew  that  he  was  employed  somehow  upon  the 
service  of  the  King,  and  had  at  different  stations  certain 
troopers  and  orderlies,  quite  at  his  disposal;  also  we  knew 
that  he  never  went  out,  nor  even  slept  in  his  bedroom,  with- 
out heavy  fire-arms  well  loatled,  and  a  sharp  sword  nigh  his 
hand;  and  that  he  held  a  great  commission,  under  royaJ 
signet,  requiring  all  good  subjects,  all  officers  of  whatever 
degree,  and  especially  jiistices  of  the  peace,  to  aid  him  to  the 
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utmost,  with  person,  beast,  and  chattf^l,  or  to  aiiswLT  it  at 

teir  peril. 
Now  Master  Jeremy  Stickles,  by  this  time  knowing  well 
what  women  are,  durst  not  open  to  any  of  tlieni  the  nature  of 
his  insti-uctions.  But,  after  awhile,  perceiving  that  I  could 
be  relied  upon,  and  that  it  was  a  great  discomfort  not  to  have 
me  with  him,  he  took  me  aside  in  a  lonely  place,  and  told  me 
nearly  every  thing;  having  bound  me  lirst  by  oath,  not  to 
impart  to  any  one,  without  his  own  permission,  until  all  was 
over. 

Bat  at  the  present  time  of  writing,  all  is  over  long  ago;  ay 
and  forgotten  too,  I  ween,  except  by  those  who  suSered. 
Therefore  may  I  tell  the  whole  without  any  breach  of  confi- 
dence. Master  Stickles  w^as  going  forth  upon  his  usual  night 
journey,  when  he  met  me  coming  home,  and  I  said  something 
naif  in  jest,  about  his  zeal  and  secrecy;  upon  which  he  looked 
all  aronnd  the  yard,  and  led  me  to  an  open  space  in  the  clover 
field  adjoining. 

*' John,"  he  said,  "you  have  some  right  to  know  the  meaning 
of  all  this,  being  trusted  as  yon  were  by  tlie  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice. But  he  found  you  scarcely  supple  enough,  neither  gifted 
vith  due  brains." 

"Thank  God  for  that  same,''  I  answereil,  while  he  tapped 
his  bead,  to  signify  his  own  much  larger  allowance.  Then  lie 
made  me  bind  myself,  which  in  an  evil  hour  I  did,  to  retain 
his  secret;  and  after  that  he  went  on  solemnly,  and  with 
much  importance,  — 

**  There  be  some  people  fit  to  plot»  and  others  to  he  plotted 
against,  and  others  to  unravel  plots,  which  is  the  highest  gilt 
of  all.  This  last  hath  fallen  to  my  share,  and  a  very  thank- 
less gift  it  is,  although  a  rare  and  choice  one.  Much  of  peril 
too  attends  it;  daring  courage  and  great  coolness  are  as  need- 
ful for  the  work  as  ready  wit  and  spotless  liunor.  Therefore 
His  Majesty's  advisers  have  chosen  me  for  this  liigh  task,  and 
Ihey  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  nifin.  AltliougJi  you  have 
been  in  Djndun,  Jack,  much  longer  tlian  you  wished  it,  you 
are  wholly  ignorant,  of  course,  in  matters  of  state,  and  the 
public  weal." 

Well,"  said  I,  **no  doubt  but  I  am;  and  all  the  better  for 
Although  I  heard  a  deal  of  tliera;  for  every  body  was 
Iking,  and  ready  to  come  to  blows;  if  only  it  could  be  done 
';hont  danger.  But  one  said  tliis,  and  one  said  that;  and 
^y  talked  so  much  about  Birmiughams,  and  Tantivies,  and 
bigs,  and  Tories,  and  Protestant  flails,  and  such  like,  that 


I  was  only  too  gkd  to  have  my  glass,  and  clink  my  spoon  fox 
answer." 

"Right,  John,  thou  art  right  as  usual.  Let  the  King  go 
his  own  gait.  He  hath  too  many  mistresses  to  be  ever  Eng- 
land's  master.  Nobody  need  fear  him,  for  he  is  not  like  bis 
father:  he  will  have  his  own  way,  'tis  true,  but  without  stop- 
ping other  folk  of  theirs :  and  well  he  knows  what  women  are, 
for  he  never  asks  them  questions.  Now,  heard  you  much  in 
London  town  about  the  Duke  of  Monmouth?  " 

"Nut  so  very  mueh,'^  1  answered;  **not  half  so  much  aa  in. 
Devonshire:  only  that  he  was  a  hearty  man,  and  a  very  hand- 
some one,  and  now  was  banished  by  the  Tories  ^  and  most 
people  wished  he  was  coming  back^  instead  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  tr3iug  Iwots  in  Scotland/' 

"Things  are  changed  since  you  were  in  town.     The  AVhig^ 
are  gottini^  up  apjain,  tlirough  the  folly  of  tlie  Tories  in  kill^ — 
ing  poor  Lord  Kussell;  and  now  this  Master  Sidney  (If  my^ 
Lord  condemns  him)   will  make   it  worse  again.     There   i^ss-» 
much  disaffection  every  where,  and  it  must  grow  to  an  out — '^ 
break.     The  King  liatli  miuiy  troops  in  London,  and  mt-anetli^^* 
to  bring  more  from  Tangier;   but  he  cannot  command  thest^^?"^ 
country  places;  and  the  trained  bands  cannot  help  him  much.  .,.«^ 
even  if  they  would.     Now,  do  you  understand  me,  John?'- 

"In  truth,  not  L     I  see  not  what  Tangier  hath  to  do  with^^^ 
Exmoor;  nor  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  with  Jeremy  Stickles." 

"Thou  great  clod,  put  it  the  other  wa3^     Jeremy  Sticklei**"^ 
may  luive  much  to  do  al)out  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.     Tht*g-^ 
Whigs  having  failed  of  Exclusion,  and  having  l)eeu  punished^^ 
bitterly  for  the  blood  they  shed,  are  ripe  fur   any  violence.     - 
And  the  turn  of  the  balance  is  now  in  them.     See-saw  is  the^^ 
fashion  of  England  always}  and  the  Whigs  will  aoon  be  ther- 
top-sawyers." 

"But,"  said  I,  still  more  confused,  "*The  Kiug  is  the  top- 
sawyer,*  according  to  our  proverb.  How  then  can  the  Whigs 
be?" 

"Thou  art  a  hopeless  ass,  John.  Better  to  sew  with  a  chest- 
nut,  than  to  teach  thee  the  constitution.  Let  it  be  bo;  let 
it  lie.  I  have  seen  a  l>oy  of  five  years  old  more  apt  at  poli- 
tics than  thou.  Nay,  look  not  offended,  lad.  It  is  my  fault 
for  being  over-deep  to  thee.  I  sliould  have  considered  thy 
intellect." 

'*Nay,  Master  Jeremy,  make  no  apulogies*  It  is  I  thai 
should  excuse  myself;  but,  God  knows,  I  have  no  politics.'* 

'* Stick  to  that,  my  lad,"  he  answered;  "so  shalt  thou  die 
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easier.  Now,  in  ten  words  (without  parties,  or  trying  thy 
poor  brain  too  much),  I  am  here  to  watch  the  gathering  of  a 
secret  plot,  not  so  much  against  the  King  as  against  the  due 
succession." 

"Now  I  understand  at  last.  But,  Master  Stickles,  you 
might  have  said  all  that  an  hour  ago  almost." 

'*  It  would  have  been  better,  if  I  had,  to  thee,"  he  replied, 
with  much  compassion;  "thy  hat  is  nearly  off  thy  head,  with^ 
the  swelling  of  brain  I  have  given  thee.  Blows,  blows,  are" 
thy  business.  Jack.  There  thou  art  in  thine  element.  And, 
haply,  this  business  will  bring  thee  plenty,  even  for  thy  great 
head  to  take.  Now  hearken  to  one  who  wishes  thee  well,  and 
plainly  sees  the  end  of  it,  —  stick  thou  to  the  winning  side, 
and  have  naught  to  do  with  the  other  one." 

"That,"  said  I,  in  great  haste  and  hurry,  "is  the  very  thing 
I  want  to  do,  if  I  only  knew  which  was  the  winning  side,  for 
the  sake  of  Lorna  —  that  is  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear 
mother  and  sisters,  and  the  farm." 

"Ha!"  cried  Jeremy  Stickles,  laughing  at  the  redness  of 
my  face  —  "  Lorna,  saidst  thou ;  now  what  Lorna  ?  Is  it  the 
name  of  a  maiden,  or  a  light-o'-love?  " 

"Keep  to  your  own  business,"  I  answered,  very  proudly; 
"spy  as  much  as  e'er  thou  wilt,  and  use  our  house  for  doing 
it,  without  asking  leave  or  telling;  but  if  I  ever  find  thee  spy- 
ing into  my  affairs,  all  the  King's  lifeguards  in  Ix)ndon,  and 
the  dragoons  thou  bringest  hither,  shall  not  save  thee  from 
my  hand  —  or  one  finger  is  enough  for  thee." 

Being  carried  beyond  myself  by  his  insolence  about  Lorna, 
I  looked  at  Master  Stickles  so,  and  spake  in  such  a  voice,  that 
all  his  daring  courage  and  his  spotless  honor  quailed  within 
him,  and  he  shrank  —  as  if  I  would  strike  so  small  a  man. 

Then  I  left  him,  and  went  to  work  at  the  sacks  upon  the 
corn-floor,  to  take  my  evil  spirit  from  me,  before  I  should  see 
mother.  For  (to  tell  the  truth)  now  my  strength  was  full, 
and  troubles  were  gathering  round  me,  and  people  took 
advantage  so  much  of  my  easy  temper,  sometimes,  when  I 
was  over-tried,  a  sudden  heat  ran  over  me,  and  a  glowing  of 
all  my  muscles,  and  a  tingling  for  a  mighty  throw,  such  as 
my  utmost  self-command,  and  fear  of  hurting  any  one,  could 
but  ill  refrain.  Afterwards,  I  was  always  very  sadly  ashamed 
of  myself,  knowing  how  poor  a  thing  bodily  strength  is,  as 
compared  with  power  of  mind,  and  that  it  is  a  coward's  part 
to  misuse  it  upon  weaker  folk.  For  the  present  there  was 
a  little  breach  between  Master  Stickles  and  me,  for  which  J 
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anxiety.  And  in  truth  there  was  not  much  to  feaj,  the  sky 
being  now  too  dark  for  even  a  shooter  of  wild  fowl  to  make 
good  aim.  And  nothing  else  hut  guns  could  hurt  me ;  lis  in 
the  pride  of  my  strength  I  thought*  and  in  my  skill  of  single- 
etick. 

Nevertheless,  I  went  warily,  being  now  almost  among  this 
[nest  of  cockatrices.     The  ba^ck  of  Carver's  house  abutted  on 
wav^es  of  the  rushing  stream;    and  seeing  a   loop-hole, 
•aut  for  muskets,  1  looked  in^  Imt  all  was  quiet.     So  far  as 
could  judge  by  listening,  there  was  no  one  now  inside^  and 
my  heart  for  a  moment  leaped  with  joy,  for  1  had  feared  to 
find  Lorna  there.     Then  I  took  a  careful  survey  of  the  dwell- 

ting,  and  its  windows,  and  its  door,  and  aspect,  as  if  I  had  been 
a  it)bber  meaning  to  make  privy  entrance.     It  was  well  for  me 
that  I  did  this,  as  you  will  tind  hereafter. 
^^    Having   impressed   upon  my   mind   (a  slow  but,    perhaps, 
^■ptentive  mind)  all  the  bearings  of  the  phu*e,  and  all  its  oppor- 
^«inities,  and  even  the  curve  of  the  stream  along  it,  and  the 
bushes  near  the  door,  I  was  much  inidined  to  go  further  up, 
iJJid  under sfcmd  all  the  village.     But  a  bar  of  red  light  across 
le  river,  some  forty  yards  on  above  me,  and  crossing  from 
le  opposite  side  like  a  chain,  prevented  me.     In  that  second 
>U3€  there  was  a  gathering  of  loud  and  merry  outlaws,  mak- 
>g  as  much  noise  as   if  tliey  had  tlte  law  ujjou  their  side. 
>nie  indeed,  as  I  approached,  were  laying  down  both  right 
id  wrong,  as  purely,  and  with  iis  high  a  sense,  as   if  they 
fciew  the  difference.     Cnhl  and  troubled  as   I   was,  I   could 
iidly  keep   from  laugliing. 

Before  I  betook  myself   home  that  night,  and  eased  dear 
[Jlother's  heart  so  much,  and  made  her  sad  face  spread  with 
~  dies,  I  had  resolved  to  penetrate  Glen  Doone  from  the  upper 
and  learn  all  about  ray  Lnrua.     Not  but  what  I  might 
tve  entered  from  my  unsuspected  channel,  as  so  often  I  had 
^one;  but  that  I  saw  fearful  need  for  knowing  sometiiing  more 
than  that.     Here  was  every  sort  of   troulde  gathering  upon 
me;  here  was  Jeremy  Stickles  stealing  upon  every  one  in  the 
dark;  here  was  Uncle  Reuben  plotting,  Satan  only  eould  tell 
irliat;  here  was  a  white  night-capj>ed  man  coming  bodily  from 
the  grave;  liere  wjls  my  owii  sister  Annie   committed   to   a 
highway-man,  and  mother  in  distraction;  most  of  all,  ^  here, 
there,   and  where,  —  was  my  Lorna,  stolen,  dungeoned,  per- 
haps outraged.     It  was  no  time  fur  sbilly  slially,  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  and  that,  or  for  a  man,  \vitli  blood  ami  muscle, 
to  pat  his  nose  and  ponder.     If  I  left  my  Lorna  soj  if  I  let 
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those  black-sourd  villains  work  their  pleasure  on  my  lovej  it 
the  heart  that  clave  to  mine  could  tind  no  vigor  in  it  —  then 
let  maidens  cea«e  from  men,  and  rest  their  faith  in  tabby-catB. 
Rudely  rolling  these  ideas  in  my  heavy  head  and  brain,  1 
resolved  to  let  tlie  morrow  put  them  into  form  and  order,  but 
not  coutradiet  them.  And  tJien,  as  my  eoustitutiun  willed 
{being  like  that  of  England),  I  aleptj  and  there  was  no  stop- 
ping me. 


CHAI'TEE  XXXVn. 


A    VERY    DESPERATE    VENTUBK, 

That  the  enterprise  now  resolved  upon  was  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  any  hitherto  attempted  by  me,  needs  no  further 
proof  than  this :  —  I  went  and  made  my  will  at  Porloek,  witL 
a  middling  honest  lawyer  there;  not  that  1  had  mueh  to  leave, 
but  that  none  could  say  how  far  the  farm,  and  all  the  farm* 
ijig  stock,  might  depen<l  on  my  disposition.  It  makes  me 
smile  when  I  remember  how  particular  I  was,  and  how  for 
the  life  of  me  1  was  puzzled  to  bequeath  most  part  of  my 
clothes,  and  hats,  and  things  altogether  my  own,  to  Lorniv^ 
without  the  shrewd  old  lawyer  knowing  wlio  she  was,  and 
where  she  lived.  At  last,  indeed,  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
had  baffled  old  Tajje's  curiosity;  but  his  wrinkled  smile,  and 
his  speech  at  parting,  matie  me  again  uneajsy. 

*'  A  very  excellent  will,  young  sir.  An  admirably  just  and 
virtuous  will;  all  your  effects  to  your  nearest  of  kin;  filial  and 
fraternal  duty  thoroughly  exemplitied;  nothing  diverted  to 
alien  channels,  except  a  small  token  of  esteem  and  reverence 
to  an  elderly  lady,  1  presume;  and  which  may  or  may  not  be 
valid,  or  invalid,  on  the  ground  of  uncertainty,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  any  legal  status  on  the  part  of  the  legatee.  Ha,  ha! 
Yes,  yesf  Few  young  men  are  so  free  from  undesirable 
entanglements.  Two  guineas  is  my  charge,  sir;  and  a  rare 
g(XKl  will  for  the  money.  Very  prudent  of  you»  sir.  Does 
you  credit  in  every  way.  Well,  well:  we  all  must  die;  and 
often  tlie  young,  before  the  old,*' 

Not  only  did  I  think  two  guineas  a  great  deal  too  much 
money  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  employment,  but  also  1  dis- 
liked particularly  the  words  with  which  he  concluded;  they 
Bounded,  from  his  grating  voice,  like  the  evil  omen  of  a  croak- 
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iMfT  raven.  Nevertheless  1  still  abode  in  my  Hxed  resolve  to 
jgo,  ami  iind  out,  if  I  died  for  it,  what  was  become  of  Lorna. 
And  hereiii  1  lay  no  claiin  to  courage;  the  matter  being  simply 
i* choice  between  two  evils,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  one 
was,  of  course^  to  lose  my  darling. 
Till?  journey  was  a  j^'reat  deal  longer  to  fetch  around  the 
)titbern  hills,  and  enter  by  the  Dooue-gate,  than  to  cross  the 
JWer  land,  and  steal  in  by  the  water-slide.  However,  I  durst 
[not  take  a  horse  (for  fear  of  the  Doones,  wiio  might  be  abroad 
tjM^n  their  usual  business),  but  started  lietirnes  in  the  even- 
ig,  so  as  not  to  hurry,  or  waste  any  strength  ujion  the  way. 
^Uil  thus  I  came  to  the  robbers'  higliway,  walking  circum- 
Jtly,  scanning  the  sky-line  of  every  hill,  and  searching  the 
)lds  gf  every  valley,  for  any  moving  figure. 
Althougli  it  was  now  well  on  towards  dark,  and  the  sun  was 
doMTB  an  hour  or  so,  I  could  see  the  rtibbers'  road  before  me, 
1^^  ii  trough  of  the  winding  hills,  where  the  brook  ploughed 
^KoMTu  from  the  higher  barrows,  and  tlie  coving  banks  were 
^^^>fed  with  furze.  At  present,  there  was  no  one  passing, 
iieitliLT  post  nor  sentinel,  so  far  as  I  could  descry;  Init  I 
^Ihouglit  it  safer  to  wait  a  little,  as  twilight  melted  into  niglit; 
itl  then  I  crei)t  down  a  seam  of  the  highland,  ami  stood  upon 
le  Doone*track. 

As  the   road   approached   the   entrance,    it    became    more 

traight  and  strong,   like  a  channel  cut  from  rock,  with  tlie 

'ater  brawling  darkly  along  the  nakeil  side  of  it.     Not  a  tree 

bush  was  left,  to  shelter  a  man  from  Inillets :  all  was  stern, 

id  stiff,  and  rugged,  as  I  could  not  help  perceiving,  even 

»ugh  the  darkness  j  and  a  smell  as  of  chundiyard  mould,  a 

5nse  of  being  boxed  in  and  cooped,  made  me  long  to  be  out 

lin. 

And  here  I  was,  or  seemed  to  lie,  particidarly  unlucky  5  for 
1  drew  near  the  very  entrance,  lightly  of  foot,  and  warily, 
le  moon  ('which  hail  often  been  my  friend)  like  an  enemy 
bmke  up<:>u  me,  topjjing  the  eastward  ridge  of  rock,  and  fill- 
ing all  the  open  spaces  with  the  play  of  wavering  light.  1 
shrank  back  into  the  shadowy  quarter,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road;  and  gloomily  employed  iny self  to  watch  the  triple  en* 
trance,  on  whieli  the  mooidight  fell  askew. 

All  across  and  before  the  tliree  nnh^  luid  beetling  archways, 
hujig  a  feUed  oak  overhead,  black,  and  thick,  and  threatening. 
This,  as  I  heard  before,  could  be  let  fall  in  a  moment,  so  as  to 
ih  a  score  of  men,  and  bar  the  approach  of  horses.  Behinrl 
18  tree,  the  rocky  mouth  was  spanned,  as  by  a  gallery,  with 
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btnisbwood  aod  pilod  tiiiilxT,  all  upon  a  ledge  of  stonti,  wliere 
thirty  men  miglit  lurk  unseen,  an«I  fire  at  any  invader.  From 
that  rampart  it  wouM  be  impossible  to  dislodge  tliem,  becawsu 
the  rock  fell  sheer  below  them  twenty  feet,  or  it  niay  be  more; 
while  overhead  it  towered  three  hundred,  and  so  jutted  over 
that  nothing  could  be  ciust  upon  them;  even  if  a  man  could 
climb  the  lieight.  And  the  access  to  this  portcullis  place  — 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  being  no  portcullis  there  —  was  through 
certain  rocky  chambers  known  to  the  tenants  only. 

But  the  clevert^st  of  their  devices,  and  the  most  puzzling  to 
an  rneray^  was  that,  ini;tead  of  one  mouth  only,  there  were 
three  to  choose  from,  with  nothing  to  betoken  which  was  the 
proper  access  j  all  being  pretty  much  alike,  and  all  unfencd 
and  yawning.  And  the  common  niuior  wixs  that  in  times  of 
any  danger,  when  any  force  was  krifjwn  to  be  on  muster  in 
their  neighlxahood,  they  changed  their  enti-ance  every  day, 
and  diverted  the  other  two,  by  means  of  sliding  doors  to  the 
chasms  and  dark  abysses. 

Now  I  could  see  those  three  rough  arches,  jagged,  blacky  ami 
terrible;  and  I  knew  that  only  one  of  them  could  lead  me  t^' 
the  valley;  neither  gave  the  river  now  any  further  guidanw; 
but  dived  underground  with  a  sullen  roar,  where  it  met  Hit* 
cross-bar  of  the  mountain.  Having  no  means  at  all  of  judg- 
ing which  was  the  right  way  of  th«^  three,  and  knowiiig  tkit 
the  other  two  would  lead  to  almost  certain  dcatli,  iii  the  rug- 
gedness  and  darkness,  ■ —  for  how  could  a  man,  among  pn'ci* 

Eices  and  bottomless  depths  of  water,  withont  a  ray  of  li'n'ht, 
ave  any  chance  to  save  his  life? — I  do  declare  thft  I  v>'^ 
half  inclined  to  go  away,  and  have  done  with  it. 

However,  I  knew  one  thing  for  certain,  to  wit,  that  the 
longer  I  stjiyed  debating,  the  more  winild  tlie  enterprise  jisJl 
upon  me,  and  the  less  my  relish  be.  And  it  struck  me  tnat, 
in  times  of  peace,  tlie  middle  way  was  the  likeliest;  and  tlie 
others  diverging  right  and  left  in  their  further  parts  might  l« 
made  to  slide  into  it  (n<it  far  from  the  entrance),  at  the  pleas* 
ure  of  the  warders.  Also  I  took  it  for  g«>od  omen  that  I 
remembered  (as  rarely  happened)  a  very  fine  line  in  the  I/.itin 
grammar,  whose  emphasis  and  meaning  is  **  middle  road  i* 
safest," 

Therefore,  without  more  hesitation,  I  plunged  into  the 
middle  way,  holding  a  long  ash  staff  liefore  me,  shodden  at 
the  end  with  imn.  Presently  I  was  in  black  darkness,  grop* 
ing  along  the  wall,  and  feeling  a  deal  more  fear  than  I  wished 
to  feel;  especially  when  upon  looking  back  I  could  no  long«t 
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see  the  light,  which  I  had  forsaken.  Then  I  stumbled  over 
something  hard,  and  sharp,  and  very  cold,  moreover  so  griev- 
ous to  my  legs,  that  it  needed  my  very  best  doctrine  and  humor 
to  forbear  from  swearing,  in  the  manner  they  use  in  London. 
But  when  I  arose,  and  felt  it,  and  knew  it  to  be  a  culverin, 
I  was  somewhat  reassured  thereby,  inasmuch  as  it  was  dot 
likely  that  they  would  plant  this  engine,  except  in  the  real 
and  true  entrance. 

Therefore  I  went  on  again,  more  painfully  and  wearily,  and 
presently  found  it  to  be  good  that  I  had  received  that  knock, 
and  borne  it  with  such  patience;  for  otherwise  I  might  have 
blundered  full  upon  tlie  sentries,  and  been  shot  without  more 
ado.  As  it  was,  I  had  barely  time  to  draw  back,  as  I  turned 
a  corner  upon  them;  and  if  tlieir  lanthorn  had  been  in  its 
place,  they  could  scarce  have  failed  to  descry  me,  unless 
indeed  I  had  seen  the  gleam  before  I  turned  the  corner. 

There  seemed  to  be  only  two  of  them,  of  size  indeed  and 
stature  as  all  the  Doones  must  be,  but  I  need  not  have  feared 
to  encounter  them  both,  had  they  been  unarmed,  as  I  was. 
It  was  plain,  however,  that  each  had  a  long  and  heavy  carbine, 
not  in  his  hands  (as  it  should  have  been),  but  standing  close 
beside  him.  Therefore  it  behoved  me  now  to  be  exceeding 
careful;  and  even  that  might  scarce  avail,  without  luck  in 
proportion.  So  I  kept  well  back  at  the  corner,  and  laid  one 
cheek  to  the  rock  face,  and  kept  my  outer  eye  round  the  jut, 
in  the  wariest  mode  I  could  compass,  watching  my  opportu- 
nity :  and  this  is  what  I  saw. 

The  two  villains  looked  very  happy  —  which  villains  have 
no  right  to  be,  but  often  are,  meseemeth  —  they  were  sitting 
in  a  niche  of  rock,  with  the  lanthorn  in  the  corner,  quaffing 
something  from  glass  measures,  and  playing  at  push-pin,  or 
shepherd's  chess,  or  basset;  or  some  trivial  game  of  that  sort. 
Each  was  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe,  quite  of  new  London  shape 
I  could  see,  for  the  shadow  was  thrown  out  clearly;  and  each 
would  laugh  from  time  to  time,  as  he  fancied  he  got  the  better 
of  it.  One  was  sitting  with  his  knees  up,  and  left  hand  on 
his  thigh;  and  this  one  had  his  back  to  me,  and  seemed  to  be 
the  stouter.  The  other  leaned  more  against  the  rock,  half 
sitting  and  half  astraddle,  and  wearing  leathern  overalls,  as 
if  newly  come  from  riding.  I  could  see  his  face  quite  clearly 
by  the  light  of  the  open  lanthorn,  and  a  handsomer  or  a  bolder 
face  I  had  seldom,  if  ever,  set  eyes  upon;  insomuch  that  it 
-made  me  very  unhappy  to  think  of  his  being  so  near  my  Loma. 

"How  long  am  I  to  stay  crouching  here?"  I  asked  of  my- 
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self  at  last,  being  tired  of  hearing  them  cry,  "score  one," 

"score   two,"  "No,  by ,  Charlie,"  "By 1  say  it  18, 

Phelps."  And  yet  my  only  chance  of  slipping  by  tbem  on- 
perceived  was  to  wait  till  thpy  quarrelled  more,  and  came  to 
blows  about  it.  rreseiitly,  as  I  made  up  my  mind  to  steal 
along  towards  them  (for  the  cavern  was  jjretty  wide,  just 
there),  Charlie,  or  Charlpworth  Doone,  the  younger  and  taller 
man,  reached  forth  his  band  to  seize  the  money,  which  he 
8w«:>re  he  had  won  that  time.  Upon  this,  the  other  jerked  his 
arm,  vowing  tliat  he  had  no  right  to  it;  whereupon  Charlie 
flung  at  hia  face  the  contents  of  the  glass  he  wiis  sipping,  bat 
missed  him  and  hit  the  candle,  which  spluttered  with  a  flare 
of  blue  flame  (fnun  tlie  strength  perhaps  of  the  spirit)  and 
then  went  out  completely.  At  this,  one  swore,  and  the  other 
laiighf^d ;  and  before  they  had  settled  what  to  do,  I  \vas  past 
them  and  round  the  corner. 

And  then,  like  a  giddy  fool  as  1  was,  I  needs  must  give 
them  a  startler  — the  whoop  of  an  owl,  done  so  exactly,  as 
John  Fry  )jad  taught  ine,  and  eclioed  by  the  roof  so  fearfully, 
that  one  of  them  dropped  the  tinder  box,  and  the  other  caught 
up  bis  ^n  and  cocketi  it,  at  leaj^t  as  1  judged  by  the  stmnds 
they  made.  And  then,  too  late,  I  knew  my  mildness,  for  if 
either  of  them  had  fired,  no  duubt  but  what  all  the  village 
would  have  risen,  and  rushed  upon  me.  However,  as  the  luck 
of  the  matter  went,  it  proved  for  my  advantage;  for  I  heard 
one  say  to  the  otlier,  — 

*' Curse  it,  Charlii?,  what  was  that?  It  scared  me  so,  I  have 
dropped  my  box;  my  flint  is  gone,  and  every  thing.  Will  the 
brimstone  catch  from  ynur  pipe,  my  lad?" 

**  My  pipe  is  out,  Phelps,  ever  so  long.  I)amn  it,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  an  owl,  man.  Give  me  the  lanthoru,  and  stay  here, 
l^in  not  half  done  with  you  yet,  my  friend." 

"Well  said,  my  boy,  well  said  I  Go  stniight  to  Ciirver's, 
mind  you.  The  other  sleepy-heads  be  snuring,  as  there  is 
nothing  up  to-night.  No  dallying  now  under  Captain's  win- 
{i**w.  Queen  will  have  nought  to  say  to  you;  and  Ciirver  will 
liunrdj  your  head  into  a  new^  wick  for  your  lanthorn." 

"Will  he  though?  Two  can  phiy  at  that."  And  so  after 
norne  rude  jests,  and  laughter,  and  a  few  more  oaths,  I  heard 
Charlie  (or  at  any  rate  somebody)  coming  toward  me,  with  a 
loo»e  and  not  too  sober  footfall.  As  he  reeled  a  little  in  his 
(jait,  and  I  would  not  move  from  his  way  one  inch,  after  hiii 
talk  of  Jjoma,  but  only  longed  to  grasp  him  (if  common  sen^e 
pfirmitted  it),  his  braided  coat  came  against  ray  thumb,  ami 
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Ilia  leathern  gaiters  brushed  my  knee.  If  lie  had  turned  or 
iiotioed  it,  he  would  have  b^eu  a  dead  man  in  a  moment ;  but 
bis  drunkenness  saved  Iiiin. 

So  I  let  him  reel  on  unharmed ;  and  thereupon  it  oecurred  to 

me  that  I  could  have  no  better  guido,  passing  as  he  would 

exactly  where-  I  wished  to  be;  that  is  to  say  under  Lorua's 

window.     Tlierefore   I    followetl   him,   without  any   especial 

caution;  and  soon  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  form  against 

the  moonlit  sky.     Down  a  steep  and  winding   path,  with  a 

handrail  at  the  corners  (such  as  they  have  at  Ilfracombe), 

Master  Charlie  tripped  along  —  and  indeed  there  was  much 

tripping,  and  he  must  have  been  an  active  fellow  to  recover  aa 

he  did  —  and  after  him  walked  I,  much  hoping  (for  his  own 

j     poor  sake)  that  he  might  not  turn,  and  espy  nie. 

H.    But  Bacchus  (of  whom  I  reiul  at  school,  with  great  wonder 

^Wbout  his  meaning  —  and  the  same  I  may  say  of  Venus)  that 

^^M|kt   deity  preserved  Charlie,   his   i)ious  worshipper,   from 

HRperding  consequences.     So  he  led  me  very  kindly  to  the  top 

of  the   meadow  land,    where  the  stream    from   underground 

Niroke  forth,  seething  quietly  with  a  little  hiss  of  bubbles. 
lence  I  ha<i  fair  view  and  outline  of  the  robbers'  township, 
pread  with  bushes  here  and  there,  but  not  heavily  overshad- 
owed. The  moon,  approaching  now  the  full,  brought  the 
forms  in  manner  forth,  clothing  each  with  character,  as  the 
moon  (more  than  tlie  sun)  does,  to  an  eye  ixccustoraed. 

I  knew  that  the  Captain's  house  was  first,  both  from  what 
Lfjraa  had  said  of  it*  and  from  my  mother's  description,  and 

I  now  again  from  seeing  Charlie  lialt  there  for  a  certain  time, 
wid  whistle  on  his  tingers,  and  hurry  on»  fearing  consequencBs. 
The  tune  that  he  wliistled  was  strange  to  me,  and  lingered  in 
my  ears,  as  having  something  very  new  and  striking,  and  fan- 
tastic in  it.     And  I  repeated  it  softly  to  myself,  while  I  marked 

^he  position  of  the  houses  and  the  beauty  of  the  village.     For 

stream,  in  lieu  of  any  street  passing  between  the  houses, 

id  affording  perpetual  change,  and  twinkling,  and  reflections, 

loreover  by  its  sleepy  murmur  soothing  all  the  dwellers  there, 

lis  and  the  snugness  of  the  position,  walled  with  rock  and 

»read  with  herbage,   made  it  look,   in  the  quiet  moonlight, 

:e  a  little  paradise.     And  to  think  of  all  the  inmates  there, 

leeping  with  good  consciences,  having  plied  their  useful  trade 

laking  others  work  for  them,  enjoying  life  without  much 

\  yet  with  great  renown! 

iter  Charlie  went  down  the  village,  and  I  followed  him 

carefully,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shadowy  places, 
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and  watching  the  windows  of  every  house,  lest  any  light  should 
be  burning.  As  I  passed  Sir  Ensor's  house,  ray  heurt  leaped 
up,  for  I  spied  a  window,  higher  than  the  rest  above  the 
groundj  and  with  a  faint  light  moving.  This  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  the  room  wherein  my  darling  lay;  for  here  that 
impudent  young  fellow  had  gazed  while  he  was  whistling. 
And  here  my  eourage  grew  tenftdil,  and  my  spirit  feared  no 
evil  —  for  lo,  if  Lama  hsul  beeii  surrendered  to  that  scoundrel, 
Carver,  she  wouhl  not  have  hi^tm  at  her  gnindfatlier's  house, 
but  in  Carver's  acujursed  dwidling. 

Warm  with  this  idea,  1  hurried  after  Gharleworth  Doone, 
being  resolved  not  to  harm  him  now,  unless  my  own  life 
required  it.  And  wliile  I  watched  from  behind  a  tree,  the 
door  of  the  furthest  house  was  opened;  and  sure  enough  it  wa« 
Carver's  self,  who  stood  bareheaded,  and  half  undressed,  in 
the  doorway*  I  could  see  his  great  black  chest,  and  urm^i  by 
the  light  of  the  lamp  he  bore. 

"  Who  wants  me,  this  time  of  night?  "  he  gmmbled  in  a  deep 
gruff  voice;  *^any  young  scamp  prowling  after  the  maids 
shall  liave  sore  bones  for  iiis  trouble." 

"All  the  fair  maids  are  for  thee,  are  they.  Master  Carver?** 
Charlie  answered  laughing;  ''we  young  vScamps  must  be  well- 
content  with  coarser  stutf  than  thou  wouldst  have." 

"Would  have?  Ay,  and  will  have,"  tlie  great  beaat  mut- 
tered angrily.  "I  bide  my  time;  but  not  very  long.  Only 
one  word  for  thy  gornl,  Charlie.  I  will  fiiiig  thee  senseless 
into  the  river,  if  ever  I  catch  thy  girl -face  there  again," 

"  Mayhapj  Master  Carver,  it  is  more  than  thou  couldst  do. 
But  I  will  not  keep  thee;  thou  art  not  pleasant  company  to- 
night. All  I  want  is  a  light  for  my  lanthorn,  and  a  glass  of 
schnapps,  if  thou  hast  it." 

"  Wliat  is  become  of  thy  light,  then?  Good  for  thee  I  am 
not  on  duty." 

**  A  great  owl  flew  between  me  and  Phelps,  as  we  watched 
beside  the  culverinj  and  so  st^tireil  was  he  at  our  fierce  bright 
eyes,  that  he  fell,  and  knocked  the  light  out." 

"  Likely  tale,  or  likely  lie,  Charles !  We  will  have  the  truth 
to-morrow.  Here  take  thy  light,  and  be  gone  with  thee.  All 
virtuous  men  are  in  bed  now." 

*'Thcu  so  will  I  be,  and  why  art  thou  not?  Ha,  have  I 
earned  my  schnapps  now?  " 

*'  If  thou  hast,  thou  hast  paid  a  bati  debt :  there  is  too  muoh 
in  thee  already.     Be  off  J  my  patience  is  doue  with." 

Then  he  slammed  the  door  in  the  young  man's  face,  having 
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kindled  his  lanthorn  by  this  time :  and  Charlie  went  up  to  the 
watch-place  again,  muttering  as  he  passed  me,  **Bad  look-out 
for  all  of  us,  wlicn  that  surly  old  beast  is  Captain.  No  gentle 
blood  in  him,  no  hospitality,  not  even  pleasant  language,  nor 
a  good  new  oath  in  his  frowsy  pate  I  I've  a  mind  to  cut  the 
whole  of  it  J  and  but  for  the  girls  I  would  so." 

My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  as  they  say»  when  I  stood  in 
the  shade  by  Lorna^s  window,  and  whispered  her  name  gently. 
The  house  was  of  one  story  only,  as  the  others  were,  with 
pine-ends  standing  forth  the  stone,  and  only  two  rough  win- 
dows upon  that  weistem  side  of  it,  and  perhaps  both  of  them 
were  Lorna's,  The  Donnes  had  been  tlieir  own  builders,  for 
no  one  should  know  their  ins  and  outs;  and  of  course  their 
work  was  elumsv.     As  for  their  windows,  they  stole   them 

ostly  from  the  houses  round  aLiout.  But  though  the  window 
as  not  very  close,   I   might  have  whispered   long  enough, 

fore  she  would  have  answered  me;  frightened  as  she  was, 

no  doubt,  by  many  a  rude  overture.     And  I  durst  not  speak 

aloud,  because  I  saw  another  watchman  iiosted  on  the  western 

cliff,  and  commanding  all  tlie  valley.     And  now  this   man 

"  aving  no  companion  for  drinking  or  for  gambling)  espied  me 

ainst  the  wall  of  the  Iiouse,  and  advanced  to  the  brink,  and 
challenged  me. 

**Who  are  you  there?  Answer  1  One,  two,  three  j  and  I  fire 
at  thee." 

The  nozzle  of  his  gun  was  pointed  full  upon  me,  as  I  could 
see,  with   the  moonlight  striking  on  the  barrel;  he  was  not 

ore  than  fifty  yards  off,  and  now  he  began  to  reckon.  Being 
ost  desperate  aV)Out  it,  1  begtm  to  whistle,  wondering  how 
I  should  get  before  I  lost  my  windpipe :  and  as  luck  would 

vc  it,  my  lips  fell  into  that  strange  tune  I  had  practised 

t;  the  one  I  had  heard  from  Charlie.  My  mouth  would 
scarcely  frame  tlie  notes,  being  parched  with  terror;  b.it  to 
my  surprise,  the  man  fell  back,  dropped  his  gun,  and  saluted. 
Oh  sweetest  of  all  sweet  melodies! 

That  tune  was  Carver  Doone's  passport  (as  I  heard  long 
afterwards),  which  Charleworth  Doone  had  imitated,  for  decoy 
of  Lorna,  The  sentinel  took  me  for  that  vile  CarvtT;  who 
was  like  enough  to  be  prowling  there,  for  private  talk  with 
Lorna;  but  not  very  Ukel}^  to  shout  forth  his  name,  if  it  might 
be  avoided.  The  watchman,  perceiving  the  danger  perhaps 
of  intruding  on  Carver's  privacy,  not  only  retired  along  the 
cliff,  but  withdrew  himself  to  good  distance. 

Meanwhile  he  had  done  me  the  kindest  service ;  for  Lorna 
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came  to  the  window  at  once,  to  see  what  the  cause  of  lirf] 
shout   was,  and   drew  back  the  curtain  timidly.     Then   she 
opened  the  rough  lattice;  and  then  she  watched  the  cliff  and 
trees;  and  then  she  sighed  very  sadly. 

**  Oh  Lorna,  don't  you  know  me?  "  I  whispered  from  the  aide, 
being  afraid  of  startling  her  by  appearing  over  suddenly. 

Quick  though  she  always  was  of  thought,  she  knew  me  not 
from  my  whisper,  and  was  shutting  the  window  hastily,  when 
I  caught  it  back,  and  showed  myself. 

"John I"  she  cried,  yet  with  sense  enough  not  to  speak 
aloud:  *'oh,  you  must  be  mad^  John.** 

**  As  mad  as  a  March  hare, "  said  I,  "  without  any  news  of  my 
darling.     You  knew  I  wouhl  come:  of  course  you  did." 

"Well,  1  thought,  perhaps you  know:  now,  John,  you^ 

need  not  eat  my  hand.     Do  you  see  they  have  put  iron  barsfl 
across?  " 

"To  be  sure.  Do  you  think  I  should  be  contented,  even 
with  this  lovely  hand,  but  for  these  vile  iron  bars?  I  will 
have  them  uut  before  I  go.  Now,  darlingy  for  one  moment  — 
just  the  other  hand,  for  a  change,  you  know." 

So  I  gut  tlie  other,  but  waa  not  lionest;  for  I  kept  them 
both,  and  felt  their  delicate  beauty  trembling,  as  I  laid  them 
to  my  heart. 

"  Uh,  John,  you  will  make  me  cry  directly"  —  she  had  been 
crying  long  ago  —  "  if  you  go  on  in  that  way.     You  know  we^ 
can  never  have  one  another;  every  one  is  against  it.     Why^ 
should  I  make  you  miserable?     Try  not  to  think  of  me  any 
more*" 

"  And  will  you  try  the  same  of  me,  Lorna?  " 

"Uh  yes,  John;  if  you  agree  to  it.  At  least  I  will  try  to 
try  it.'' 

"Then  you  won^t  try  any  thing  of  the  sort,"  I  cried  with 
great  entliusiasnij  for  her  tone  was  so  nice  and  melancholy: 
**the  only  thing  we  will  try  to  try,  is  to  belong  to  one  an- 
other. And  if  we  do  our  best,  Lorna,  God  alone  can  prevent 
us." 

8he  crossed  herself,  with  one  hand  drawn  free,  as  I  spoke 
so  boldly;  and  something  swelled  in  her  little  throat,  and^ 
prevented  her  from  answering. 

"Now  tell  me,"  I  said;  "what  means  all  this?    Why  am! 

SAi  80  peut  up  here?     Why  have  you   given  me  no  tokenfl 
as  your  grandfather  turned  against  you?    Are  you  in  any. 
daaflor?" 
*lty  poor  grandfather  is  very  ill;  I  fear  that  he  will  not 
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The  Counsellor  and  his  son  are  now  the  masters  of 
';  and  I  dare  not  venture  forth,  for  fear  of  any  thing 
they  might  do  to  me.  When  I  went  forth,  to  signal  fur  you, 
Carver  tried  to  seize  me;  but  1  was  too  quick  for  him.  Little 
Gwenny  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  valley  now;  so  that  I 
could  send  no  message.  1  have  been  so  wretched,  dear,  lest 
you  should  think  me  false  to  you.  The  tyrants  now  make 
sure  of  me.  You  must  watch  this  house,  both  night  and  day, 
if  you  wish  to  save  me.  There  is  nothing  they  would  shrink 
from,  if  my  poor  grandfather  —  oh,  1  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
myself,  when  1  ought  to  think  of  iiim  only;  dying  without  a 
•son  to  tend  him,  or  a  daughter  to  shed  a  tear." 

"But  surely  he  lias  sons  enough;  and  a  ileal  Um  many,"  I 
going  to  say,  but  stopped  myself  in  time :  *'  why  do  none 
them  come  to  him?" 

"  I  know  not.  I  cannot  tell.  He  is  a  very  strange  old  man; 
id  few  have  ever  loved  him.  He  was  black  with  wrath  at 
the  Counsellor,  this  very  afternoon  —  but  I  must  not  keep  you 
here  —  you  are  much  too  brave,  John;  and  I  am  much  too  self- 
fish;  there,  what  was  that  shadow?  ** 

"Nothing  more  than  a  bat,  darling,  come  to  look  for  his 
[Sweetheart,  I  will  not  stay  long;  you  tremble  so:  and  yet 
for  that  very  reason,  how  can  I  leave  you,  Lorna?  " 

"You  must  — you  must,^'  she  answered;  *'  I  shall  die  if  they 
hurt  you.  I  liear  the  old  nurse  moving.  Grandfather  is  sure 
to  send  for  me.     Keep  back  from  the  window." 

However,  it  was  only  Gwenny  Carfax,  Lorua's  little  hand- 
ciaid:  my  darling  brought  her  to  the  window,  and  presented 
lierto  me,  almost  laughing  through  her  grief. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  rrolin;  Gwenny,  1  am  so  glad  you  came. 
I  have  wanted  long  to  introduce  you  to  my  *young  man,'  as 
joucall  him.  It  is  rather  dark,  but  you  can  see  him.  I  wish 
[you  to  know  him  again,  Gwenny.'* 

"Whoy!  "  cried  Gwenny,  with  great  amazement,  standing  on 
[tiptoe  to  look  out,  and  staring  as  if  she  were  weighing  me: 
'''her  be  bigger  nor  any  Doone!     Heared  as  her  have  bate  our 
'imiah  champion  awrastling.      -Twadn't  fair   play  nohow: 

no;  donH  tell  me,  ^twadn^t  fair  play  nohow." 
"True  enough,  Gwenny,"  I  answered  her;  for  the  play  had 
?n  very  unfair  indeed  on  the  side  of  the  Bodmin  champion: 
"it  was  not  a  fair  bout,  little  maid;  T  am  free  to  acknowl- 
edge that."  By  that  answer*  or  rather  by  tlte  eon.struction 
«be  put  upon  it»  the  heart  of  the  Cornish  girl  was  won,  more 
than  by  gold  and  silver. 
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afurwered,  Dodding  with  an  air  of  patronage.  ^'Xow^  missis, 
OB  on  coortin\  and  I  wall  gae  ontaide  and  watch  for  'ee/* 
Tlioujjh  ffx pressed  not  over  delicately,  this  proposal  arose,  no 
doutjt«  from  Gwenny*s  sense  of  delicacy;  and  I  was  very 
tliankful  to  her  for  taking  her  departure. 

**  Hhe  is  the  beat  little  thinj^  in  the  world,"  said  Loma,  softly 
lautfli in(?;  "and  the  queerest,  and  the  truest.  Nothing  wifl 
bribe  }»er  against  me.  If  she  seems  to  be  on  the  other  side, 
never,  never  doubt  her.  Now  no  more  of  your  'coortin, '  John! 
I  lov«  you  far  too  well  for  that.     Yes,  yes,  ever  so  much!     If 

?'ou  will  tuke  a  mean  .advantage  of  me.     As  much  as  ever  you* 
ike   U)   imagine;  and  then  you   may  double   it,  after  that. 
Only  go,  do  go,  good  Johnj  kind,  dear,  darling  John;  if  yon 
iovo  mo,  go." 

"How  can  I  go,  without  settling  any  thing?"  I  asked,  very 
•enaibly-  **  IIuw  shall  I  know  of  your  danger  now?  Hit  upon 
iioiiM*tliingj  you  are  so  quick.  Any  thing  you  can  think  of; 
and  thon  I  will  go,  and  not  frighten  you." 

*' I  have  been  tliioking  lung  of  sometliiiig,"  Lorna  answered 
rapidly,  with  that  neruliar  clearness  of  voice,  which  made 
(wory  Hyll'Lbln  ring  like  nuisic  of  a  several  note,  "you  see  that 
troo  With  the  seven  rooks'  nests,  bright  against  the  cliffs 
tliere?     Can   you   count  them,   from   above, 


do 


you   think? 


From  ft  plarr  where  you  will  be  safe,  dear  — 

**  No  ibmlil,  1  can;  or  if  I  cannot,  it  will  not  take  noe  long 
to  find  a  spot  whence  1  can  do  it." 

*'  Uwcnny  can  climb  like  any  cat.  She  has  been  up  there  in 
the  Hvnumcr,  watching  the  young  birds,  day  by  day,  and  dar- 
ing tlic  boys  to  touch  thcm»  There  are  neither  birds,  nor  eggs 
there  now»  <>f  course,  and  nothing  doing  If  you  see  but  six 
rooks*  nests»  1  am  in  peril,  and  want  you.  If  you  see  but  five, 
I  am  carriiMl  oft*  by  Carver." 

**(iood  (rod I  *'  said  I,  at  the  mere  idea,  in  a  tone  which 
frightened  Ix^rna. 

**  Fear  not,  John,**  ah©  whispered  sadly,  and  my  blood  grew 
cold  at  it:  **1  have  means  to  stop  him;  or  at  least  to  save 
myself.  If  you  can  come  within  one  day  of  that  man's  get- 
ling  hold  of  mo,  you  will  tind  me  quite  unharmed-  After  thai 
Ton  will  hud  me  dead^  or  alive«  a^vording  to  eircnnwtaiioes, 
tut  in  no  case  .<uch  that  you  need  blush  to  look  at  me.*' 

Ui*v  dear  sweet  fa<x>  wis  full  of  pride,  as  even  in  the  gloom 
1  saw :  juul  I  would  iiol  trespass  on  her  feelings,  by  such  a 
Ihiiig.  at  such  a  moment*  as  an  attempt  at  any  caivss,'    I  only 
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saidj  "God  lilt^ss  you,  darling  I"  and  she  said  the  same  to  nn% 
in  a  very  low  sad  voice.  And  then  I  stole  below  Carver's 
house*  in  the  shadow  from  the  eastern  cliff;  and  knowing 
enouj^h  of  the  village  now  to  satisfy  all  necessity,  Iw^took  my- 
skII'  to  my  well-known  track  in  returning  from  the  valley; 
which  was  neither  down  the  wat^*rsliile  (a  course  I  feared  in 
tliu  darkness)  nor  up  the  cliffs  at  Lurna's  liower;  but  a  way  of 
luyoni  inventing,  whicli  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  uiMin. 

A  weight  of  care  was  off  my  mind;  thouj^b  mucli  of  trouble 
liitng  there  still.  One  thing  was  quite  certain  ~  if  Lorna 
could  not  have  John  Ridd,  no  one  else  should  have  her.  And 
my  mother,  who  sat  up  for  me,  and  with  me  long  time  after- 
wards, agreed  that  this  was  comfort. 


CHAPTER  xxxym. 
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John  Pry  had  now  six  shillings  a  week  of  regular  and  per- 
■inanent  wage,  besides  all  harvest  and  shearing  money,  as  well 
*s  a  cottage  rent-free,  and  enough  of  gar^ien -ground  to  rear 
pot-herbs  for  his  wife  and  all  bis  family.  Now  the  wages 
lipiwinted  by  our  Justices,  at  the  time  of  sessions,  were  four- 
*U(l-sixpence  a  week  for  summer,  and  a  shilling  less  for  the 
kittle r-ti me ;  and  we  couhl  lie  fined,  and  perhaps  imprisoned, 
forgiving  more  tlian  the  sums  so  iixed.  Tlierefore  Jolm  Fry 
I'tt'M  looked  upon  as  tlie  richest  man  upon  Exmoor,  1  mean  of 
[Course  among  laborers,  and  there  were  many  jokes  about  rob- 
Wig  him,  :is  if  he  were  the  Mint  of  the  King;  and  Tom  Faggus 
promised  to  try  his  hand,  if  he  came  across  John  on  the  high- 
ray,  although  lie  had  ceased  from  business,  and  was  seeking  a 
>yal  pardon. 

Sow  is  it  according  to  human  nature,  or  is  it  a  thing  coutra- 

dict>ory  (as  1  would  fain  believe)?     But  any  how,  there  was^ 

apon  Exmoor,  no  more  discontented  man,  no  man  more  sure 

that  he  had  not  his  worth,  neither  half  so  sore  about  it,  than, 

as,  John  Fry  was.     And  one  thing  he  did,  which  I  could 

}t  wholly  (or  indeed  I  may  say,  in  any  measure)  reconcile 

sense  of  right,  much  as  I  labored  to  do  John  justice, 

because  of  his  roguery;  and  this  was,  that  if  we  said 

much,  or  accnsed  him  at  all  of  laziness  (which  he  must 

iiave  known  to  be  in  him),  he  regularly  turned  round  upon  us, 
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aud  quite  compelled  us  to  hold  our  tongues,  \\y  tUreateaing  to 
lay  iiiformatiun  a^'aiiist  us,  for  paying  liira  too  luucli  wages! 

Now  I  have  not  nieutioiied  all  this  of  Johu  Fry,  from  any 
disrespect  for  his  nieiuury  (uiiicli  is  green  and  honest  amongst 
us),  far  less  from  any  desire  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  grand- 
children; and  I  will  do  them  the  justice,  once  for  all,  to  avow, 
thus  pnblicly,  that  I  have  known  a  great  many  bigger  rogues; 
and  most  of  themselves  in  the  number.  But  I  have  referred, 
with  moderation,  to  this  little  flaw  in  a  worthy  chanicter  (or 
foible,  as  we  eall  it,  when  a  man  is  dead)  fur  this  reason  only 
—  that,  without  it,  there  was  no  explaining  John's  dealings 
with  Jeremy  Stickles. 

Master  Jeremy,  being  full  of  London  and  Norwich  experi- 
enee,  fell  into  tlie  error  of  sui>p(>sing  that  we  elo<ls  and  yokels 
were  the  simplest  of  tlie  siniph',  and  eould  Ije  cheated  at  \m 
good  pleasure.  Now  this  is  not  so:  when  onee  we  suspect  that 
people  havti  tliat  idea  of  us,  we  indulge  theui  in  it  to  the  top  of 
their  bent,  ami  grieve  that  thev  shuuhl  eouie  out  of  it^  as  they 
do  at  last  in  amazement,  with  less  money  tlian  before,  and  the 
laugli  now  set  against  them. 

Ever  since  I  bad  offended  Jeremy,  by  threatening  him  (as 
before  related)  in  ease  of  his  meddling  with  my  affairs,  he  had 
more  and  more  allied  himself  witli  simple-minded  John,  as 
he  was  pleased  to  call  him.  John  Fry  was  every  thing:  it 
was** run  and  fetch  my  horse,  Jolur*  —  ** John,  are  my  pis- 
tols primed  well?**  —  ''I  want  you  in  tlie  stable,  John,  about 
something  very  particular;"  until  except  for  the  rndeness  of 
it,  I  wjus  longing  to  tell  Master  Stickles  that  he  ought  to  pay 
John's  wages.  John  for  his  part  was  not  liackward,  but  gave 
himself  the  nuist  wouderfu!  airs  of  secrecy  aud  importance, 
till  lialf  tlie  parish  began  to  think  that  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
were  in  his  hand;  and  he  .scorned  the  sight  of  a  dimgfork. 

It  was  not  likely  tliat  this  should  last;  and  being  the  only 
man  iu  the  parish  with  any  knowledge  of  politics,  I  gave 
John  Fry  to  understand  that  he  must  not  presume  to  talk  so 
freely,  as  if  he  were  at  lea,st  a  constable,  about  tlie  constitu- 
tion; wliieh  couhl  be  no  affair  of  his,  an<i  might  bring  us  all 
into  trouble.  At  this  he  only  tossed  his  nose,  as  if  he  had 
been  in  London  at  least  three  times  for  my  onej  which  vexed 
me  so  that  I  promised  him  the  thick  end  of  the  plough-whip, 
if  even  the  name  of  a  kuight  of  the  shire  should  pass  bis  lipi 
for  a  fortnight. 

Now  I  did  not  suspect  in  my  stupid  noddle,  that  John  Fry 
•ffould   ever   tell   Jeremy    Stickles    about    the    sight    at    the 
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Wizard's  Slough,  and  tJie  man  in  the  white  nightcap;  because 

Tobn  had  sworn  on  the  blade  of  his  knife,  not  to  breathe  a 

rord  to  any  soul,  without  ni}^  full  permission.     However,  it 

appears  that  Jolm  related,  fur  a  certjiin  consideration,  all  tliat 

J»e   had  seen,  and  doubtless  more   wliich   hud  aeerued  to   if. 

Upon   this   Master  ytieiclHs  was  niueh    ast^^nislied   at   Uncle 

Leuben's  proceedings,  having  always  aceounted  him  a  most 

»yal,  keen,  and  wai-y  subject. 

All  this  I  learned  upt»ii  recovering  Jeremy's  good  graces, 
rhich  came  to  ]>as8  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  saving  of  his 
fe.  Being  bound  to  keejy  the  strictest  watch  upon  the  seven 
rooks'  nests,  and  yet  not  bearing  to  be  idle,  and  to  waste  my 
mother's  storeh,  1  contrived  to  keep  ray  work  entirely  at  the 
vrestern  corner  of  our  farm,  which  was  nearest  tn  Glen  Uoone, 
and  whence  I  could  easily  run  to  a  height  commanding  the 
view  1  coveted. 

One  day,  Squire  Faggus  hiid  dropped  in  u|>on  us»  just  in 
le  for  dinner;  and  very  soon  he  und  King*s  messenger  were 
thick  as  need  be.  Tom  ha<I  Imnxght  his  beloved  mure,  to 
ihow  her  off  to  Annie,  aud  lie  moimted  his  pretty  sweetheart 
\ipou  her,  after  giving  Winnie  notiee  Ut  be  on  her  very  best 
t>ehavior.  The  squire  w;is  in  great  spirits,  having  just  accom- 
plisheil  a  purchase  of  land  which  was  wurth  ten  tJnus  vvliat  he 
:ave  for  it;  and  this  he  did  by  a  merry  trick  upon  old  Sir 
~  )ger  Bassett,  who  never  sujijiosed  him  to  be  in  earnest,  as  not 
assessing  the  money.  The  whole  thing  was  done  on  a  bumper 
if  claret*  in  a  tavern  where  they  met;  and  the  tjhl  knight, 
Laving  once  pledgetl  Ins  word,  no  lawyers  could  hold  liim  back 
)m  it.  They  could  only  say  that  Muster  Faggus,  being 
itUtnted  of  felony,  w^as  not  a  capable  grantee.  **  1  will  soon 
•-Ufe  that,-'  quoth  Turn,  **my  pardon  liiis  btfcn  ready  for  months 
^nd  months,  so  soon  Jis  I  care  to  sue  it,^' 

And  now  he  was  telling  our  Annif,  who  listened  very  rosily, 
and  believed  every  word  he  said,  that,  liaving  been  ruined  in 
<*arly  innocence  by  the  means  of  lawyers,  it  was  only  just»  and 
fair  turn  for  turn,  that  having  became  a  match  for  them  by 
long  practice  upon  the  highway,  he  shoul<l  reinstate  himself, 
at  their  expense,  in  s<X'iety.  And  now  he  would  go  to  Ixmdon 
at  once,  and  sue  out  his  pardon;  and  then  would  his  lovely 
[^brling  Annie,  &c.,  &c.  — things  which  I  had  no  right  to  hear, 
"and  in  which  I  was  not  wanted. 

Thei^fore  I  strode  away  up  the  lane  to  my  afternoon *s 
employment,  sadly  comparing  my  Invc  with  theirs  (which  now 
Appeared  ao  prospenms),  yet  heartily  glad  for  Annie's  sake; 
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only  remembering  now  and  then  the  old  proverb,  *'  Wrong 
never  comes  right. " 

I  worked  very  hard  in  the  copise  of  young  ash,  with  my  bill- 
hook and  a  slieuring-knife:  cutting  out  the  saplings  where 
they  stooled  too  close  together,  niitkiiig  spars  to  keep  for 
thatching,  wall-ciouks  to  drive  into  the  col)»  stiles  for  close 
sheep-hurdles,  itiid  handles  for  rakes,  and  hoes,  and  two-bill8» 
of  the  larger  and  straighter  tituff.  And  all  the  lesser  I  bound 
in  faggots,  to  come  home  on  the  sledd  to  the  woodrick.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  I  did  all  this  work,  without  many 
peeps  at  the  seven  rooks'  nests,  which  proved  my  Loma's 
safety.  Indeed,  whenever  I  wanted  a  change,  either  from 
cleaving,  or  hewing  too  hard,  or  stooping  too  much  at  bind- 
ing, I  was  up  and  away  to  the  riilge  of  the  hill,  instead  of 
standing  and  doing  nothing. 

Soon  I  forgot  about  Tom  an<i  Annie;  and  fell  to  thinking  of 
Lorna  only;  and  liow  much  I  would  make  of  her;  and  what 
1  should  call  our  children;  and  how  I  wouhl  educate  them,  to 
do  honor  to  her  rank;  yet  all  the  time  1  worked  none  the 
worse,  by  reason  of  meditation,  FresJi-cut  spars  are  not  so 
good  as  those  of  a  little  seasoning;  especially  if  the  sap  was 
not  gone  down  at  the  time  of  cutting,  Tlierefore  we  always 
find  it  needful  to  hav^e  plenty  still  in  stock. 

It  was  very  pleasant  tliere  in  the  copse,  sloping  to  the  wes' 
as  it  was,  and  the  sun  descending  brightly,  with  rocks  and 
banks  to  dwell  upon.     The  stems  of  mottlcil  and  dimpled  wood, 
with  twigs  Cuming  out  like  elbows,  hung  and  clung  togethe 
closely,  with  a  mode  of  beniHng  in,  as  children  do  at  som 
danger;   overhead  the  shrunken  leaves  qui%'ered  and  nistlex 
ripely,  having  many  points  like  stars,  and  rising  and  fallin 
delicately,  as  lingers  play  sad  music.     Along  the  bed  of  th 
slanting  ground,  all  between  the  stools  of  wood,  there  wen 
heaps  of  dead  brown  leaves,  and  sheltered  mats  of  Hchen,  an 
drifts  of  spotted  stick  gone  rotten,  and  tufts  of  rushes  her^ 
ami  there,  full  of  fray  and  feathering. 

xMl  by  the  hedge  rfin  a  little  stream,  a  thing  that  couliX 
barely  name  itself,  flowing  scarce  more  than  a  pint  in  a 
minute,  bt-eause  of  tlie  sunny  weather.  Vet  had  this  rill 
little  eruoks  and  crannies,  dark  and  bravely  bearde<h  and  a 
gallant  rush  through  a  reeden  pipe  —  the  stem  of  a  flag  that 
was  grounded;  and  here  and  there  divided  threads,  from  th»' 
points  of  a  branching  stick,  into  mighty  pools  of  rwk  {as 
large  as  a  grown  mark's  hat  almost)  napped  with  moss  all 
around  the  sides  and  hung  with  corded  griisses.     Along  anJ 
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the  tioy  banks,  ami  notldmg  into  one  anotlier,  even 
russ  main  cnauuel,  hung  the  brown  arcade  of  ferns j  some 
;h  gold  tongues  langUrishinj^;  soiue  with  eountU^ss  ear-drops 
jerking;  some  with  great  (quilled  ribs  uprising  and  long  saws 
aflapping;  others  cupped,  and  fanning  over  witli  the  gr<ice  of 
yielding,  even  as  a  hollow  tounUiin  spread  by  winds  that  have 
lost  their  way* 

E deeply  each  beyond   other,    pliuning,   stooping,   glancing, 
tening,  weaving  softest  pillow-lace,  coying  to  the  wind  and 
water,  where  their  fleeting  image  danced,  or  by  which  their 

Iauty  moved,  —  God  has  made  no  lovelier  thing;  and  only 
^  takes  heed  of  them. 
It  was  time  to  go  home  to  snppcr  now,  and  I  felt  very 
«ndly  towards  it,  having  been  hard  at  wurk  fur  some  hours, 
th  only  the  voice  of  the  little  rillt  and  some  hares^  and  a 
pheasant,  for  company.  The  snn  was  gone  down  behind  the 
black  wood  on  the  further  cliffs  of  Bag  worthy,  and  the  russet 
of  t!ie  tufts  and  s[iear-beds  was  becoming  gray,  while  thi:- 
grayness  of  the  sapling  asb  grew  brown  against  the  sky; 
the*bollow  carves  of  the  little  stream  became  black  benealli 
the  grasses  and  the  fairy  fans  innumerable;  while  outside  tlie 
hedge  our  cluver  was  crimping  its  leaves  in  the  dewfall,  like 
the  coeked  hats  of  wood-sorrd,  —  wlieu,  thanking  God  for  all 
this  scene,  because  my  love  had  gifteil  me  witli  the  ke}^  to  all 
things  lovely,  1  prepared  to  follow  tlieir  example,  and  to  rest 
^Dra  labor. 

■Prherefore  I  wiped  my  bill-hook  and  shearing-knife  very 
WEefully,  for  I  hate  to' leave  tools  dirty;  and  was  doubting 
whether  I  should  try  for  another  glance  at  the  seven  rooks' 
nests,  or  whether  it  would  be  too  dark  for  it.  It  was  now  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  mayhap,  since  I  liad  made  any  cliopping 
noise,  because  I  had  been  assorting  my  spars,  and  tying  tliem 
in  bundles,  instead  of  plying  the  bill-hook;  and  the  gentle 
tinkle  of  the  stream  was  louder  than  my  doings.  To  this,  no 
doubt,  I  owe  my  life,  which  then  (witliout  my  dreaming  it) 
^^  in  no  little  jeopardy. 

^p'or,  just  as  I  was  twisting  the  bine  of  my  very  last  faggot, 
oefore  tucking  the  cleft  tongue  under,  there  came  three  men 
outside  the  hedge,  where  the  western  light  was  yellow;  and 
by  it  I  could  see  that  all  three  of  them  carried  tire-arms. 
These  men  were  not  walking  carelessly,  but  following  down 
the  hedge-trough,  as  if  to  stalk  some  enemy :  and  f«>r  a  moment 
it  struck  me  cold,  to  think  it  was  I  they  were  looking  for. 
With  the  sw^iftness  of /.error,  I  concludetl  tliat  my  visits  to 
m  Doone  were  know  .,  and  now  ray  life  was  the  forfeit. 
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It  was  a  most  lucky  thiug  for  me,  that  I  beard  their  clothet 
eatch  in  the  brambles,  and  saw  their  hats  under  the  rampart 
ol  aj»h,  which  is  made  by  what  we  call  '*  splashing, "  and  luoky 
for  me  that  I  stood  in  a  goyal,  and  had  the  dark  coppice  behind 
me.  To  this  1  bad  no  time  to  tiy,  but  with  a  sort  of  instinct, 
threw  myself  flat  in  among  the  thick  fern,  and  held  my  breath, 
and  lay  still  as  a  log.  For  I  had  seen  the  light  gleam  on  their 
j^n-barrels,  and  knowing  the  faults  of  the  neighborhood, 
would  fain  avoid  swelling  their  number.  Then  the  three  men 
came  to  the  gap  in  the  hedge,  where  I  had  been  in  and  out  so 
often;  and  stood  up,  and  looked  in  over. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  to  Iwast  that,  in  all  his  life,  he 
has  never  been  frightened,  and  believes  that  he  never  could  be 
80.  There  may  be  men  of  that  n:iture  —  I  will  not  dare  to  deny 
jtj  only  1  have  never  known  tliem.  Tlie  fright  1  was  now  in 
was  horrible,  and  all  my  bones  seemed  to  creep  inside  me; 
when  lying  there  helpless,  with  only  a  billet  and  the  comb  of 
fern  to  hide  me,  in  the  dusk  of  early  evening,  I  saw  tliree 
faces  in  the  gap;  and  what  was  worse,  three  gun-muzzles. 

"  Somebody  been  at  work  here  —  "  it  was  the  deep  voice  of 
Carver  Doone;  "jump  up,  Charlie,  and  look  about;  we  must 
have  no  witnesses." 

"Give  me  a  hand  behind,"  said  Charlie,  the  same  handsome 
young  Doone  I  had  seen  that  night;  "this  bank  is  too  devilish 
9teep  for  me." 

"  Nonsense,  man !  "  cried  Marwood  de  Whichehalse,  who  to 
my  amazement  was  the  third  of  the  number;  **only  a  hind 
putting  faggots;  and  of  course  he  hath  gone  home  long  ago. 
Blind  man's  holiday,  as  we  call  it.  I  can  see  all  over  the 
place;  and  there  is  not  even  a  rabbit  there." 

At  that  I  drew  my  breath  again,  and  thanked  God  I  luul 
gotten  my  coat  on, 

•'Squire  is  right,"  said  Charlie,  who  was  standing  up  high 
(on  aToot  perhaps),  *' there  is  nobody  there  now,  caiitaiu;  and 
lucky  for  the  poor  devil  that  he  keepeth  workman's  hour*, 
Even  his  chopper  is  gone,  I  see." 

"  No  dog,  no  man,  is  tlie  rule  about  here,  when  it  comdi  to 
coppice  work/'  continued  young  de  Whichehalse;  "there  is 
not  a  man  would  dare  work  there,  without  a  dog  to  scare  the 
pixies." 

"  There  is  a  big  young  fellow  upon  this  farm,"  Carver  Doont 
muttered  sulkily,  ''  with  whom  1  have  an  account  to  settle,  if 
ever  I  come  across  him.  He  hath  a  cursed  spite  to  us,  be* 
sause  we  shot  his  father.     He  was  goj  ig  to  bring  the  lumpers 
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»on  us,  only  he  was  afoarcd,  last  wiDter.     And  lie  liatli  been 
London  lately,  for  Bnme  traiterous  job,  I  doubt." 
'*0h,  you  mean  that  I'ool,  John  Ridd,"  answered  the  young 
j^uire;  "a  very  simple  olod-hopper.     No  treachery  in  him,  1 
rarrant;  he  hath  not  the  head  for  it.     All  he  cares  about  Is 
Testling.     As  strong  as  a  bull*  and  with  no  more  brains." 
'*  A  bullet  for  that  bull,"  said  Carver j  and  I  could  see  the 
'ill  on  his  acorniul  facej  *'a  bullet  for  ballast  to  his  brain, 
the  firat  time  I  come  across  him.*' 

*'Nonaen8e,  captain  f  I  won't  have  him  shot,  for  he  is  my 
old  scliool-fellow,  and  hath  a  very  pretty  sister.  But  his 
^©ousin  ia  of  a  different  mould,  and  ten  times  as  dangerous." 

"We  shall  see,  lads,  we  shall  see,'*  grumbled  the  great  black- 
Ibearded  man.  "  111  bodes  for  the  fool  that  would  hinder  me. 
'But  come,  let  us  onward.  No  lingering,  or  the  vipier  will  be 
in  tht^  bush  from  us.  Body  and  soul,  if  he  give  ua  the  slip, 
both  of  you  shall  answer  it." 

"No  fear,  captain,  and  no  hurry,"  Charlie  answered  gal- 
lantly;  "'would  I  were  as  sure  of  living  a  twelvemonth,  as  ha 
ia  of  dying  within  the  hour!  Extreme  unetion  fur  him  in  my 
"bullet  patch.  Remember,  I  claim  to  be'  his  confessor,  because 
liath  insulted  me." 

'*Thou  art  welcome  to  the  job  for  me,"  said  Marwood,  as 
they  turned  away,  and  kept  along  the  hedge-row;  **  I  love  to 
set  a  man,  sword  to  sword;  not  to  pop  at  him  from  a  fox- 

ae," 

What  answer  was  made  I  could  not  hear,  for  by  this  time 

tbe  stout  ashen  hedge  was  between  us,  and  no  other  gap  to  be 

f<^und  in  it,  until  at  the  ve.ry  bottom,  where  the  corner  of  the 

^opse  was.     Yet  was  I  not  quit  of  danger  now;  for  they  might 

*5onae  through  that  second  gap,  and  then  would  be  sure  to  see 

j^«,  unless  I  crept  into  the  uneut  thicket,  before  they  could 

kter  the  clearing.      But  in  spite  of  all  my  fear,  I  was  not  wise 

lough  to  do  that.      And  in  truth,  the  words  of  Carver  Doone 

Wi  tilled  me  with  such  anger,  knowing  what  I  did  about  him, 

^nd  his  pretence  to  Lorna;  and  the  sight  of  Squire  Marwood, 

^^  such  outrageous  ctimpany,  had  so  moved  my  curiosity,  and 

t-li^^ir  threats  against  some  unknown  person  so  aroused  my  pity, 

^^t  much  of  my  prudence  was  forgotten,  or  at  least  the  better 

Pa^rt  of  courage,  which  loves  danger  at  long  distance. 

Therefore,  holding  fast  my  bill-hook,  T  dropped  myself  very 
q\iietly  into  the  bed  of  the  runnel,  being  resolved  to  take  ray 
•■'Wnce  of  their  entrance  at  the  corner,  where  the  water  dived 
through  the  hedge*rQw.     And  so  T  followed  them  down  th» 
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fenof,  as  g+^iitly  as  a  rabbit  goesj  only  I  was  inside  it,  and 
tliey  oij  the  iHitside;  but  yet  so  near,  that  I  iieafd  the  branches 
rustle  as  they  inished  them. 

Perhaps  L  luiti  never  loved  fenis  so  much  as  wheu  I  came  to 
tlie  end  of  tliiit  litth.^  ^^ilb'i  ^"'1  stooped  betwixt  two  patches 
of  them,  now  my  ehiufest  shelter;  for  cattle  hiitl  been  tnrongh 
tiio  gajt  just  there,  in  quest  of  fodder  and  coolness,  and  had 
left  but  a  raound  of  trodden  earth  between  me  and  the  out- 
laws, I  iru^an  at  least  on  my  left  hand  (upon  which  side  they 
were),  for  in  front  wher^.^  the  brook  ran  out  of  the  copse  was  a 
j^oud  stiff  hnd;^'e  of  holly.  And  now  1  prayed  Heaven  to  lead 
tht'in  straiL^lit  oii;  for  if  they  once  turned  to  their  right, 
dircHigh  tlie  i;ap,  the  mnzzks  of  their  guns  would  come  almost 
agaiuyt  niy  foreliead. 

1  lienrd  them,  for  I  dnrst  not  look^  and  could  scarce  keep 
i^till,  for  treiul^lin;^ — ^I  heard  them  trampling  outside  the  g;ip; 
u  Kief  tain  wliieh  trark  they  should  follow.  And  in  that  fear- 
iul  moun-nt,  witli  my  soul  almost  looking  out  of  my  body, 
i^xpeetiug  uotite  to  quit  it,  what  do  you  think  I  did?  1 
couuted  tlic  threiuls  in  a  spider's  web,  and  the  flies  he  had 
latnlv  eaten,  as  their'skeletinis  shook  in  the  twilifrht. 
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diem  enter  a  covert,  by  tlie  side  of  the  track  which  Master 

;ickles  followed,  almost  every   evening,  wljcni   he   left  our 

mse  upon  business.     And  then  I  knew  who  it  was  they  were 

►me  on  purpose  to  murder  ^ — ^  a  thing  which    1   mij^ht   have 

lessed  long  before*  but  lor  terror  and  cold  stupidity. 

*'0h  that  God,"  I  tliouglit  for  a  moment,  waiting  for  ray 

lood  to  flow;    "oh  that  (Jod  bad  pjiven  me  brains,  to  meet 

ich  cruel  dastards  atroording  to  tludr  villauy!     The  power 

lie,  and  the  love  of  it;  the  stealth  to  spy,  and  the  glory  in 

,  above  all,  the  quiet  relish  for  blood,  and  joy  in  the  death 

)f  an  enemy  —  these  are  what  any  man  must  have,  to  contend 

with  the  Doones  upon  even  terms.     And  yet,  I  thank  God  that 

I  have  not  any  of  these." 

It  was  no  time  to  dwell  upon  that,  only  to  try,  if  might  be, 
^to  prevent  the  crime  they  were  bound  upon.  To  follow  the 
led  men  down  tlie  hill  would  have  been  certain  death  to  me, 
?canse  there  was  no  covert  there,  and  the  last  light  hung  upon 
Lit.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  my  only  clumce  to  stop  the  mis- 
kliief  pending  was  to  compass  t\w  round  nf  tlie  hill,  as  fast  as 
feet  could  be  laid  to  jt^round;  only  keejung  out  of  sight  from 
[the  valley,  and  then  down  the  rooks^  ami  across  the  brook,  to 
[tbe  track  from  Slocombslade;  so  as  to  stop  the  kiug*s  messen- 
?r  from  travelling  any  further,  if  only  1  could  catch  him 
lere. 

And  this  was  exactly  what  I  did;  and  a  terrible  run  I  had 
^^T  it,  fearing  at  every  step  to  hear  the  echo  of  shots  in  th<' 
^'alley,  and  dropping  do\vn  the  scrul>by  rocks  with  tearing  and 
violent  sera  telling.  Then  1  ru'ossed  Hagvvortliy  stream,  not  far 
^low  Doone- valley,  and  breasted  the  hill  towards  Slocouib- 
^^ade*  with  my  heart  very  heavily  ]>aiiting.  Why  Jereruy  ehose 
t*5  ride  this  way,  instead  of  the  more  direct  one  (which  would 
*'^vp  been  over  Oare-hill),  was  more  than  I  tould  account  for: 
"^t  I  had  notiiing  to  do  with  that;  all  I  wanted  was  to  save 
^ii^  life. 

And  this  T  did  by  about  a  minute;  and  (which  was  the  hard- 
est thing  of  alli  with  a  great  horse-pistol  at  my  bead,  as  I 
''f^iaed  upon  his  bridle, 

"Jeremy.   Jerry/^  was  all  I  could  say,  being  so  fearfully 
"lort  of  breath;  for  I  had  <'rossed  the  ground  quicker  than 
ly  horse  could. 

*' Spoken  just  in  time,  John  Riddt^  cried  Master  Stickles. 
*till  however  poioting  the  pistol  at  me:  '*!  might  have  kJlow^l 
thw  \,y  thy  size,  John.     What  art  doing  here?" 

Come  to  save  vour  life.     For  God's  Bake,  go  no  further. 
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Three  nifU  in  the  covert  there,  with  lang  guns,  waiting  for 

thee." 

**  Ha !  I  have  been  watched  of  late.  That  is  why  I  pointed 
at  thee,  John.  Back  round  this  comer,  and  get  thy  breath, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  hurried.  1 
eovild  beat  thee  now,  John." 

Jeremy  Stickles  was  a  man  of  courage,  and  presence  of 
mind,  and  nitioh  resources  otherwise  he  would  not  have  beeB 
appointed  for  this  business;  nevertheless  he  trembled  greatly, 
when  he  he^ird  what  I  had  to  tell  him.  But  I  took  good  care 
to  keep  back  the  name  of  young  Marwood  de  Whichehalse; 
neither  did  I  show  my  knowledge  of  the  other  men;  for  rea- 
sons of  my  own  not  very  hard  to  conjecture. 

"  We  will  let  them  cool  their  heels,  John  Ridd,"  said  Jeremy, 
after  thinking  a  little.  **  I  cannot  fetch  my  musketeers  either 
from  Glenthorne  or  Lynmouth,  in  time  to  seize  the  fellowR. 
And  three  desperate  Doones,  well-armed,  are  too  many  for 
you  and  me.  One  result  this  attempt  will  have,  it  will  make 
na  attack  them  sooner  than  we  had  intended.  And  one  more 
it  will  have,  good  John,  it  will  make  me  thy  friend  for  ever, 
Shake  hands. 
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igreed  quite  readily;  but  upon  the  express  provision  that  I 
should  do  nothing  to  thwart  his  schemes,  neitner  unfold  them 
to  any  one;  hut  otherwist?  he  allowed  to  act  according  to  my 
owTi  conscience,  and  as  consisted  with  the  honor  of  a  loyal 
gentleman  —  for  so  he  was  pleased  to  term  me.  Now  what  he 
said  lay  in  no  great  compass,  and  may  be  summed  in  smaller 
atill;  especially  as  people  know  the  chief  part  of  it  already. 
Disaffection  to  the  King,  or  rather  dislike  to  his  brother, 
James,  and  fear  of  Roman  ascendancy,  had  existed  now  for 
several  years,  and  of  late  were  spreading  rapidly;  partly 
through  the  downright  arrogance  of  the  Tory  faction,  the 
eraelty  and  austerity  of  the  I)uke  of  York,  the  corruption  of 
justice,  and  contiscation  of  ancient  rights  and  charters;  partly 
through  jealousy  of  the  French  king,  and  his  potent  voice  in 
our  affairs;  and  partly  (or  perhaps  one  might  even  say,  mainly) 
through  that  natural  tide  in  all  political  channels,  which 
verily  moves  as  if  it  had  tlie  nuiuii  itself  for  its  mistress.  No 
sooner  is  a  thing  done  and  fixed,  being  set  far  in  advance 
perhaps  of  all  that  was  done  before  (like  a  new  mole  in  the 
sea),  but  immediately  the  waters  retire,  lest  they  shuuld 
undo  it;  and  every  one  says  how  tine  it  is,  but  leaves  other 
people  to  walk  on  it.  Then  after  awhile,  the  v^agiie  endless 
ocean,  having  retired  and  lain  still  without  a  breeze  or  mur- 

iiir,  frets  and  heaves  again  with  impulse,  or  with  lashes  laid 
\  it,  and  Ln  one  greut  surge  advances  over  every  rampart, 
lAnd  so  there  was,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  a  great  surge  in 
Igland,  not  rolling  yet,  but  seething:  and  one  which  a 
ousand  Chief  Justices,  and  a  million  Jeremy  Stickles, 
should  never  be  able  to  stop  or  turn,  by  stringing  up  men  in 
front  of  it;  any  more  than  a  rope  of  onions  can  repulse  a  vol- 
cano. But  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  this  gi-eat  movement  took 
a  wrong  channel  at  tirst;  not  only  missing  legitimate  line, 
but  roaring  out  that  the  back  ditchway  was  the  true  and  estab- 
lished course  of  it. 

Against  this  rash  and  random  current  nearly  all  the  ancient 
mariners  of  the  State  were  set;  not  to  allow  the  brave  ship  to 
drift  there,  though  some  little  boats  might  try  it.  For  the 
present  there  seemed  to  be  a  pause,  with  no  open  onset,  but 
►pie  on  the  shore  expecting,  each  according  to  his  wishes, 
the  feel  of  his  own  finger,  whence  the  rush  of  wind  should 
ic,  which  might  direct  the  water. 

'ow,  — to  reduce  high  figures  of  speech  into  our  own  little 
lerals, —  all  the  towns  of  Somerset^shire  and  half  the  towns 
Devonshire  w«re    full  of  pushing  eager  people,   ready  to 
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swallow  auy  thing,  or  to  make  others  swallow  it.  Whether 
they  believed  tlie  lolly  about  the  black  box,  and  all  that  stuff, 
is  not  for  me  to  say;  only  one  thing  I  know,  they  pret^^uded 
to  do  so,  and  persuaded  the  ignorant  rustics.  Taunton, 
Bridgewater,  Minohead,  and  Dulverton  took  the  lead  of  the 
other  towns  in  utterance  of  tho'w  discontent,  itnd  threats  of 
what  they  meant  to  do,  if  ever  a  Papist  dared  to  climb  tlie 
Protestant  throne  of  England.  On  the  other  liand,  the  Tory 
leaders  were  not  as  yet  under  apprehension  of  an  immediate 
outbreak,  and  feared  to  damage  their  own  cause  by  premature 
coercion,  for  tlie  struggle  was  not  very  likely  to  begin  in  ear- 
nest,  during  tlie  life  of  the  present  King;  unless  he  should  (as 
some  peojile  lioped)  be  so  far  emboldened  as  to  make  public 
profeasion  of  the  faith  which  he  held  (if  any).  So  the  Tory 
policy  was  to  watch,  not  indeed  permitting  their  opponents  to 
gather  strengili,  and  muster  in  armed  force  or  with  order,  but 
being  well  apprised  of  all  their  schemes  and  intended  move- 
ments, to  wait  for  some  bold  overt  act,  and  then  to  strike 
severely.  And  as  a  Tory  watchman  —  or  spy,  as  the  Whigs 
would  call  him — Jeremy  Stickles  wiis  now  among  us;  and 
his  duty  was  threefold. 

Fiiist,  and  most  ostensibly,  to  see  to  the  levying  of  poundage 
in  the  little  haven  of  Lynmouth,  and  further  up  the  coast, 
which  was  now  becoming  a  jtlace  of  resort  for  the  folk  whom 
we  call  smugglers,  that  is  to  say,  who  land  their  goods  with- 
out regard  to  King's  revenue,  as  by  law  established.  And 
indeed  there  had  been  no  ofhcer  appointed  to  take  t<dl,  until 
one  had  linen  sent  to  Miuelnt'ad,  not  so  very  long  bc^fore.  The 
excise  as  well  (which  had  been  ordered  in  the  time  of  the  Long 
Parliament)  had  bt^en  little  heeded  by  the  people  hereabouts. 

Second,  his  ^wty  was  (though  only  the  Doones  had  dis- 
covered it)  to  watch  those  outlaws  narrowly,  and  i*cport  of 
their  manners  (which  were  scanty),  doings  (wfiich  were  too 
luinilold).  reputation  (which  was  execrable),  and  politict 
(whether  true  to  the  King  and  the  Pope,  or  otherwiso), 

Jeremy  Stickles'  third  business  was  entirely  political;  to 
learn  the  temper  of  our  people  and  the  gentle  families,  to 
watch  the  mnvenients  of  the  trained  bands  (which  could  not 
always  be  trusted),  to  discover  any  collecting  of  arms  and 
drilling  of  men  among  us,  to  prevent  (if  need  were,  by  opeu 
force)  any  importation  of  gunpowder,  of  which  there  tad 
been  some  rumor;  in  a  word,  to  observe  and  forestall  the 
enemy. 

Now  in  providing  for  this  last-mentioned  aerrioei  the  Gov 
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emmeut  had  made  a  great  mistake,  doubtless  through  their 
anxiety  to  escape  any  public  attention.  For  all  the  disposa- 
ble force  at  their  emissary's  command  amountHd  to  no  more 
than  a  score  of  musketeers,  and  these  so  divided  along  the 
coast  as  scarcely  to  suffice  for  the  duty  of  sentinels.  He  held 
a  commission,  it  is  true,  for  the  emplo3'ment  of  the  train- 
bands, but  upon  the  understanding  that  he  was  not  to  call  upon 
thera  (except  as  a  last  resource)  for  any  political  object; 
althou^^h  he  might  use  them  against  th^  Doones  -ds  private 
criminals,  if  found  needful;  and  supposing  that  he  could  get 
lem. 

"So  you  see,  John,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  *'I  have  more 

»rk  than  tools  to  do  it  with.     I  am  heartily  sorry  I   ever 

scepted  such  a  mixed  and  meagre  commission.     At  the  bot- 

Hn  of  it  lies  (I  am  well  convinced)  n^t  only  the  desire  to 

jep   things    quiet,  but  the   jialtry  jealousy  of  the  tuiliUiry 

iople.     Because  I  am  not  a  Uoloiiel,  forsooth,  or  a  Captain 

His  Majesty's  service,  it  \vould  never  do  to  trust  me  with 

company  of  soldiers!     And  yet  they  would  not  send  either 

ilonel  or  Captain,  for  fear  of  a  stir  in  the  rustic  mind.     The 

Jimly  thing  that  I  can  do,  with  any  chance  of  suecess,  is  to  rout 

it  these  vile  Doone  fellows,  ami  burn  their  houses  over  their 

Xow  what  think  you  of  that,  John  Ridd?" 
"Destroy  the  town   td  the  Doones,"  I  said,  "and  all  the 
I)oone5  inside  it!     Surely,  Jeremy,  you  would  never  think  of 
•uch  a  cruel  act  as  tliat!  " 

'*  X  cruel  act,  John !  It  would  be  a  mercy  for  at  least  three 
riSounties,  No  doubt  you  folk,  who  live  an  near,  are  well 
just<jmed  to  them,  and  would  miss  your  liveliness  in  coin- 
Sing  home  after  nightfall,  and  the  joy  of  finding  yrmr  slieep  and 
l.le  right,  when  you  nnt  exjjccted  it.  I5nt  after  awliile  ynu 
"tnight  get  used  to  the  dulness  of  Ijeiiig  safe  in  your  beds,  and 
']iot  losing  your  sisters  anrl  sweethearts.  Surely,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  as  pleasant  not  tn  be  robbed  as  to  be  robbed?" 

'*I  think  we  shovild  miss  them  very  imich,"  I  answered, 
tftfter  consideration;  for  the  possibility  of  having  no  Doones 
hul  never  yet  occurred  to  me,  and  \\*e  all  were  so  thoroughly 
id  to  them,  and  allowed  for  it  in  our  year's  reckoning;  ''I 
[*m  sure  we  should  miss  them  very  sadly;  and  something 
^orae  would  come  of  it.'* 

'*Thou  art  the  staunchest ^of  all  stauncli  Tories,"  cried 
Stickles,  laughing,  as  he  shook -my  hand;  *'thou  belie  vest  in 
tlie  divine  right  of  rcdtV^ers,  who  are  good  enough  to  steal  thy 
^wn  fat  Bheep.     I  am  a  jolly  Tory,  John;  but  thou  art  t«n 
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titties  jollier;  oh!  the  grief  in  thy  face  at  the  thought  ot 

beiiif;  robbod  no  longer  I  " 

He  lauglipfl  iu  a  very  unseemly  manner j  while  I  descried 
riu thing  tu  liiugh  about.  For  we  always  like  to  see  our  way; 
itiid  a  sudtit'U  change  upsets  us.  Ami  unless  it  were  in  the 
loss  of  thi!  fLtrm,  or  the  death  of  the  King,  or  of  Betty  Mux- 
worthy  j  the  IT  was  ny  thing  that  could  so  unsettle  our  minda  as 
the  loss  of  the  Doones  of  Bagworthy. 

And  besidL'  all  this,  I  was  thinkiug,  of  course,  and  thinking 
more  than  :ill  the  rest,  about  the  troubles  that  might  ensue  to 
my  own  hi' loved  Lorna-  If  an  attaek  of  Glen  Doone  were 
made  by  savage  soldiers  and  nulp  train-bands,  what  might 
hap  [ten,  or  what  might  not,  to  my  delicate,  innocent  darling? 
Therefore,  when  Jeremy  Stickles  again  placed  the  matter 
befijre  me,  coiumending  my  strength  and  courage,  and  skill  (to 
Batter  mt'  of  the  highest),  and  finished  by  saying  that  I  would 
be  wortli  at  least  four  common  men  to  him,  I  cut  him  short 
as  follows:  — 

**  Master  Stis?kles,  once  for  all,  I  will  have  naught  to  do 
with  it.  The  mason  why  is  no  odds  of  thine,  nor  iu  any  way 
disloyiiL     Only  in  thy  plani?  remember,  that  I  will  not  strike 
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Castle,  sure  bs  my  name  is  Stickles.  1  hear  that  he  hatli 
often  vowed  to  storm  the  valley  himself,  if  only  he  could 
find  a  dozen  musketeers  to  back  him.  Now,  we  will  give 
him  chance  to  do  it,  and  prove  his  loyalty  to  the  King, 
which  lies  under  some  suspieion  of  late." 

With  regard  to  this,  I  had  nothing  to  say;  for  it  seemed  to 
me  very  reasonable  that  Uncle  Keuben  should  have  first 
chance  of  recovering  his  stolen  goods,  about  which  he  had 
made  such  a  sad  to-do,  and  promised  himself  such  vengeance. 
I  made  bold  however  to  ask  Master  Stit  kles,  at  what  time  he 
intended  to  carry  out  this  great  and  hazardous  attempt.  He 
answered  that  he  had  several  things  requiring  first  to  be  set 
in  order,  and  that  he  must  make  an  inland  journey,  even  as 
far  as  Tiverton,  and  perhaps  Creditun  and  Exeter,  to  jollect 
his  forces  and  ammunition  for  them.  For  he  meant  to  have 
some  of  the  yeomaniy,  as  well  as  of  the  trained  bands,  so  that 
if  the  Doones  should  sally  fortli,  as  perhaps  they  would,  on 
horsel>ack,  cavalry  might  be  there  to  meet  them,  and  cut  them 
off  from  returning. 

All  this  made  me  very  uncomfortable,  for  many  and  many 
reasons,  tlie  chief  and  foremost  being  of  course  my  anxiety 
about  Lorna,     If  the  attack  succeeded,  what  was  to  become 
of  her?     Who  would  rescue  her  from  the  brutal  soldiers,  even 
supposing  that  she  escaped  from  the  hands  of  lier  own  people, 
during  the  danger  and  ferocity?     And  in  smaller  ways,  I  was 
inuoh  put  out;  for  instance,  who  would  ensure  our  corn-ricks, 
ftheep,  and  cattle,  ay  and  even  our  fat  pigs,  now  cmiiing  on  for 
^on,  against  the  spreading  all  over  the  country  of  unlicensed 
Biarauders?     The    Douiies    had   their  rights,  and   understood 
and  took  them  according  to  prescription,  even  as  the 
>n3  had,  and  the  lords  of  manors,  and  tlie  King  himself, 
)d  save  him!     But  how  were  these  h>w  soldiering  fellows 
^starved  at  home  very  likely,  and  oidy  too  glad  of  the  fat 
the  land,  and  ready,  according  to  our  proverb,  to  burn  the 
ipcr  they  fried  in),  who  were  they,  to  come  hectoring,  and 
^roing  over  us,  and  Heliognbalizing,  with  our  pretty  sisters 
cook  for  them,  and  be  nhucked  under  chin  perhaps  after- 
wards?   There  is  nothing  England  hates  so  much,  aecording 
j*5  my  sense  of  it,  as  that  fellows  taken  from  plougli-tail,  cart- 
i|l   pot-houses,    and  parish-stocks,    should    l)c    hoisted   and 
J'sted  upon  us  (after  a  few  numtlis'  drilling,  and  their  lying 
liped  into  truckling)  as  defenders  of  the  public  weal,  and 
^^roes  of  the  univei-se. 
in  another  way,  I  was  vexed  moreover  —  for  after  all  we 
VOL.  t.— 18 
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must  consider  the  opinioDs  of  our  iieighlvors  —  namelj,  that  I 
knew  quite  well  how  every  Lwdy  for  ten  miles  round  (for  my 
fame  must  havu  been  at  least  that  wide,  after  all  my  wrest- 
ling), would  lift  up  hands  and  cry  out  thus  —  **  Black  shame 
on  John  Ridd,  if  he  lets  them  go  without  him!  ^' 

Putting  all  th(^se  things  together,  as  well  as  many  otliers, 
which  your  own  wits  will  suggest  to  you,  it  is  irapossible  but 
what  you  will  freely  aeknowledge  that  this  unfortunate  John 
Ridd  was  now  in  a  cloven  stick.     There  was  Lorna,  my  love 

and  life,  bound  by  her  duty  to  that  old  vil nay,  I  mean 

to  her  good  grandfather,  who  r*nuld  now  do  little  mischief, 
and  therefore  di'^erved  all  praise  —  Lorna  bound,  at  any  rate, 
by  her  womanly  f<-elings,  if  not  by  sense  of  duty,  to  remain, 
in  the  thick  of  daugi^r,  with  tiobody  to  protect  her,  but  every 
body  to  covet  her,  for  beauty  and  position.  Here  was  all  the 
country  roused  witli  violent  excitement,  at  the  cliance  of  snap- 
ping at  the  Doones;  and  not  only  getting  tit  for  tat;  but 
every  young  man  promising  his  sweetheart  a  gold  chain,  and 
his  mother  at  least  a  slulliug.  AtkI  here  w;is  uar  own  mow- 
yard,  better  filled  than  we  could  remember,  and  perhaps  every 
sheaf  in  it  destined  to  be  burned  or  stolen,  before  we  had  fin- 
ished the  bread  we  hail  baked. 

Among  all  these  troubles,  there  was,  however,  or  seemed  to 
be,  one   ooinfort.     Tom    Faggus   returned  from  London  very 
proudly  and  very  happily,  with  a  royal  pardon  in  black  ancL 
white,  wliich  every  body  admired  the  more,  because  no  on^ 
could  read  a  word  of  it*     The  Squire  himself  acknowledged- 
cheerfully  that  he  could  sooner  take  iifty  purses  than  read  a 
sfiugle  line  of  it.     Some  people  indeed  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  parchment  wan  made  from  a  sheep  Tom  had  stoleii» 
and  that  wa.s  why  it  prevaricated  so,  in  giving  him  a  charac— ■ 
ter.     But  I,  knowing  sometliing,  by  this  time,  of  lawyers,  wa 
able  to  contradict  them;  alhrming  that  the  wolf  had  more  tliai 
the  sheep  to  do  with  this  matter. 

For,  according  to  our  old  saying,  the  three  learned  profe«-* 
sions  live  by  roguery  on  the  three  parts  of  a  man.  Thf-s 
doctor  mauls  our  bodies;  the  parson  starves  our  souls;  but  the? 
lawyer  must  be  the  adroitest  knave,  for  he  hiis  to  ensnare  out" 
minds.  Therefore  he  takes  a  careful  delijjht  in  covering  his 
traps  and  engines  with  a  spread  of  dead-leaf  wor<ls,  whereof 
himself  knows  little  more  than  lialf  the  way  to  spell  them. 

But  now  Tom  Faggus,  although  having  wit  to  gallop  away 
on  his  strawberry  mare,  with  tlie  sj^ed  of  terror,  from  law-: 
yew  (liaving  paid  them  with  money  too  honest  to  stop),  jet 
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Ml  into  a  rwoklnss  adventure,  ert*  ever  lie  ciime  home,  frum 
which  any  lawyer  would  liave  saved  liim,  altliough  \w  ought 
to  have  needed  iiunt*  In^youd  tiommoii  thought  for  dear  i\jiiiie. 
Kow  I  am,  axjd  ever  luive  bt.^i>n,  so  vexed  about  this  story  that 
I  cannot  tell  it  pleasantly  (as  I  try  to  write  in  general)  in  my 
own  words  aud  manner.  Therefore  I  will  let  Jolm  Fry  (whom 
Ihiive  robbed  of  another  tstory,  to  wliich  he  vvaij  more  entitled^ 
ind  whom  I  have-  robbed  of  many  speechea  (wliicli  he  thought 
TPT}'  excellent),  lest  I  aliouhl  grieve  any  one  with  his  lack  of 
education,  —  the  last  hwk  he  ever  felt,  by-the-by),  now  with 

J  OUT  good  leave,  I  will  allow  p<:>or  John  to  tell  this  tale,  in 
is  own  words  and  style;  wliieii  he  has  a  i>erfect  right  to  do, 
having  been  the  tirat  to  tell  U8.  For  Squire  Faggus  kept  it 
close;  not  trusting  oven  Aunie  with  it  (or  at  least  she  said  ao) ; 
liecaiisp  no  man  knows  much  of  bis  sweetheart's  tongue,  until 
she  has  borne  him  a  child  or  two. 

Only  before  John  bi'gins  bis  story,  this  I  would  say,  in  duty 
t(jlnm,  and  in  common  honesty,  — that  I  rhire  not  wu"ite  down 
lome  few  of  his  words,  because  they  ari^  not  convenient,  for 
dialect  or  other  eauBt*s;  and  that  1  cannot  lind  any  way  of 
S{Ji'Uing  many  of  the  words  which  I  do  repent,  so  that  people, 
lidt  born  on  Exmoor,  may  know  bow  he  pronounced  them; 
even  if  they  could  bring  their  lips,  and  their  legs,  to  the  proper 
attitude.  And  in  this  I  speak  advisedly;  having  oVjserved 
Borne  thousand  times,  tliat  the  manner  a  man  has  of  sju-eading 
^is  legs,  and  bending  bis  knees,  or  stiffening,  and  even  the  way 
will  set  his  heel,  make  all  the  difference  in  his  tone»  and 
le  of  casting  his  voice  arigVit,  and  power  of  coming  home  to 

\Vc  always  liked  John's  stories,  not  for  any  wit  in  them; 
because  we  laughed  at  the  man»  ratht^r  than  the  matter. 
way  he  held  his  head  w^as  enough,  with  his  chin  fixed 
^  [  like  a  WTtainty  (especially  during  his  biggest  lie)  not  a 
w^gn  of  a  smile  in  his  lips  or  nose»  but  a  power  of  not  laugh- 
ing; and  his  eyes  not  turning  to  any  body,  unless  somebody 
had  too  much  of  it  (as  young  girls  ahvays  do)  and  went  over 
the  brink  of  laughter.  Tliereupon  it  was  good  to  see  Joiin 
Fry;  how  he  looked  gravely  first  at  the  laugher,  m  much  as 
to  ask,  *'What  is  it  now?"  then  if  the  fool  went  laughing 
more,  as  he  or  she  was  sure  to  do  upon  that  di'y  inquiry^  John 
would  look  again,  to  be  sure  of  it,  and  then  at  somebody  else 
to  learn  whether  the  laugh  had  company;  then  if  he  gnt  an 
other  grin,  all  his  mirth  came  out  in  glory,  with  a  sudden  breaU 
snd  he  wiped  his  lips,  and  was  grave  again. 
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Now  Jr>}m,  being  tno  mucli  encouraged  by  the  girls  (of  wlii«k 
I  could  lu'vpt  break  them),  camp  into  the  house  that  December 
evening,  with  tn^ery  inch  of  him  lull  of  a  tale.  Annie  saw  it, 
and  Lizzit'  f>r  course;  and  even  I,  in  the  gloom  of  great  evils, 
perfpivi'd  that  John  wa,s  a  loaded  gun;  but  I  did  not  care  to 
explofh^  hiui.  Now  notJiing  primed  him  so  hotly  as  this:  if 
you  wantt^rl  to  liear  fdl  John  Fry  had  heard^  the  surest  of  all 
siir*'  witys  ti>  it  was,  to  i>retetid  ijot  to  care  for  a  word  of  it. 

"  I  wor  oviT  tf)  Exeford  in  the  maruin/'  John  began  from 
til*- rliimiify-eorn*'i%  looking  straight  at  Annie;  "for  to  2;ee  a 
little  ral\«-%  Jaiu  as  us  cuddn't  get  thee  to  lave  houze  about 
Mcesus  Inivf  got  a  quare  vancy  vor  ivii,  from  wiitt  her  have 
hnerM  til  the  brade.  Now  zit  quite,  vv nil  e'  Miss  Luz^ie^  or 
a  'wunb  gt>u  on  no  vurder.  Vaiue  little  tayl  1*11  tulF  ee,  if 
so  be  tlit'i'  zit  si  quite.  Wnll,  aj5  1  t'ooni  down  the  hill,  I  zeed 
a  saight  of  volks  aHtuppiug  of  thi*  ro-udwai.  Arl  on  ^em  wi' 
girt  goont?,  in-  two  mrij  imt  of  dree  wi^  em.  Raekon  there  wor 
dree  score  on  *i*ni,  trtk  smurl  and  beg  toga  the  r  laikc;  lattaloun 
the  woraen  and  rhillers;  z^ini  on  em  wi'  matches  blowing, 
t'others  wi'  tlint-lafkH,  *  Wutt  be  U]>  now 
l^lstt'ksiuith 


rhillers;  z^ini  ou  em  wi 
tlint-hifkH,  *  Wutt  be  u]>  no 
i\A  had  knowledge  of  in 


'J  fi 


)e  tlie  King  acoomin? 
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^*  *  Lor  now,  Bill! '  I  answered  'un,  wi'  a  girt  cold  swat  upon 
me:  *sh\itt  me,  Bill;  and  my  own  waife  niver  drame  of  it! '  " 

Here  John  Fry  looked  round  the  kitchen ;  for  he  had  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind,  I  doubt;  but  no\^  made  it  part  of 
his  discourse,  from  thinking  that  Mistress  Fry  was  come,  as 
she  generally  did,  to  fetch  him. 

"  Wull  done  then,  Jan  Vry,"  said  the  woman,  who  had 
entered  quietly,  but  was  only  our  old  Molly.  "  Wutt  hand- 
some manners  thee  has  gat,  Jan,  to  spake  so  well  of  thy  waife 
laike ;  after  arl  the  laif e  she  lades  thee !  " 

"  Putt  thee  pot  on  the  fire,  old  'ooman,  and  bile  thee  own 
bakkon,"  John  answered  her,  very  sharply :  "  nobody  no  raight 
to  meddle  wi'  a  man's  bad  'ooman  but  himzell.  Wull,  here 
was  all  these  here  men  awaitin',  zum  wi'  harses,  zum  wi'out; 
the  common  volk  wi'  long  girt  guns,  and  the  quarlity  wi'  girt 
broad-swords.  Who  wor  there?  Whay  latt  me  zee.  There 
wor  Squaire  Maunder,"  here  John  assumed  his  full  historical 
key,  "him  wi'  the  pot  to  his  vittle-place;  and  Sir  Richard 
Blewitt  shaking  over  the  zaddle,  and  Squaire  Sandford  of 
Lee,  him  wi'  the  long  nose  and  one  eye,  and  Sir  Gronus  Batch- 
ildor  over  to  Ninehead  Court,  and  ever  so  many  more  on  'em, 
tuUing  up  how  they  was  arl  gooin'  to  be  promoted,  for  kitch- 
ing  oi  Tom  Faggus. 

***  Hope  to  God,'  says  I  to  myzoll,  *  poor  Tom  wun't  coom 
here  to-day:  arl  up  with  her,  if  'a  doeth:  and  who  be  there 
to  suckzade  'un? '  Mark  me  now,  all  these  charps  was  good 
to  ahutt  'un,  as  her  coom  crass  the  watter ;  the  waiter  be  waide 
enow  there  and  stony,  but  no  deeper  than  my  knoo-place. 

"*  Thee  cas'n  goo  no  vurder,'  Bill  Blacksmith  saith  to  me: 
'nawbody  'lowed  to  crass  the  vord,  until  such  time  as  Faggus 
coom;  plaise  God  we  may  mak  sure  of  'un.' 

"  *  Amen,  zo  be  it, '  says  I ;  '  God  knowth  I  be  never  in  any 
hurry,  and  would  zooner  stop  nor  goo  on,  most  taimes.' 

"Wi'  that  I  pulled  my  vittles  out,  and  zat  a  horse-barck, 
atin'  of  'em,  and  oncommon  good  they  was.  *  Won't  us  have 
'un  this  taime  just,'  saith  Tim  Potter,  as  keepeth  the  bull 
there;  *and  yet  I  be  zorry  for  'un.  But  a  man  must  kape  the 
law,  her  must;  zo  be  her  can  only  lam  it.  And  now  poor  Tom 
will  swing  as  high  as  the  tops  of  they  girt  hashes  there.' 

"*Ju8t  thee  kitch  'un  virst,'  says  I;  'maisure  rope,  wi'  the 
body  to  maisure  by. ' 

"'Hurrah!  here  be  another  now,'  saith  Bill  Blacksmith, 
grinning;  'another  coom  to  help  us.  What  a  grave  gentle- 
!     A  warship  of  the  pace,  at  laste ! ' 
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"For  a  gentleiuiui,  on  a  eiie-ball  liorse,  wah  t^oiuitjg  ilnwly 
down  the  hill  on  t'^otlier  zide  of  waiter^  loitkiiig  at  u:*  in  a 
frieudly  way,  and  with  a  long  papper  t5t;iivdiii]t(  forth  tlw*  lin- 
ing of  his  coat  laike.  Horse  stapped  t*j  tlriuk  in  tlu*  wjttt^^r, 
rmd  gtintleman  spak  to  *uii  kindly,  and  then  they  etK»iii  raight 
on  to  ussen,  and  the  ^ntlemaii*s  face  wor  so  long  and  »u  ijravt*, 
ns  veared  'a  wor  gtjoiii'  to  prache  to  ua, 

***Ooort  (>'  King's  Bench,*  isjiith  one  man;  *  Chwkt'r  and 
Flays/  saith  another 5  '  Spitshal  Commia^iou,  I  thmht,'  saith 
Bill  Blaeksmith;  *bai*ked  by  the  Mayor  of  Taunton/ 

''*  Any  JiLstice  of  tbe  King's  Peace,  giftni  i*eo|>h^,  to  1m*  foimd 
near  hcjre? '  said  the  gentleiuiin,  lifting  his  liat  to  us,  and  very 
gracious  in  his  manner. 

*"  Your  lionor,'  saith  Bilh  with  his  hat  oil  hh  hoad;  *  there 
be  aax  or  zeven  wiirshipH  huri'j  ail  on  'em  vvry  wiftt*  *uii5. 
Squaire  Maunder  thert*  be  the  zinnyei'.' 

*'8o  the  gentleman  rodn  up  to  Squire  Jlaunder,  aiwl  mim^ 
hia  eocked  hat  in  a  manner  that  tix>k  the  Squire  out  of  ^uiuitt- 
nance,  for  he  eon  Id  not  do  the  like  of  it. 

***  Sir/  said  he,  *gtHKl  and  worshipful  sir,  I  am  here  to  claim 
Tonr  good  advice  nud  valor;  for  purposes  of  justice*     1  hold 
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•^*  Yrmr  warsliips  liave  posted  the  men  right  wt-ll, '  saith  U^ 
with  fuiat her  bow  all  rciuiul;  'surely  that  hv^  rogue  will  hav»^ 
no  (iliiince  left  among  so  many  valiant  musketeers.  Hal  \vhat 
&w  i  tliere,  my  friend?     IJuRt  in  the  jwin  of  your  gun !     That 

J  would  never  go  off,  «uire  as  I  am  the  King's  Coramis- 
iioii«*r.  And  1  see  another  just  iis  bad;  and  lo,  there  the 
third!  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  I  have  Iwen  sn  used  to  His 
Miijusty's  Ordnance-yards.  But  I  fear  that  bold  rogue  would 
rid«  througii  all  of  you,  and  laugh  at  your  worships'  beardij, 
by  George.' 

'•*But  what  shall  us  do?'  Squire  Maunder  axedj  *I  vear 
there  be  no  oil  here.' 

"'Discharge  your  pieces,  gentlemen,  and  let  the  men  do  the 
same;  or  at  least  let  us  try  to  discharge  them»  and  load  again 
with  fresli  powder.  It  is  the  fog  of  tlie  morning  hath  spoiled 
the  priming.  That  rogue  is  o<d  in  .sight  yet:  hut  God  knows 
i^e  must  not  be  aslee})  witli  hiniT  '»r  what  will  His  Majesty 
toy  to  me,  if  we  let  him  slip  om-e  more?  ■ 

*  Excellent,  wondrous  well  said,  good  sir,'  Squire  Maunder 
answered   him;  *  1  never  should  have    thought  of   that  now, 

ill  Blacksmith,  tell  all  the  men  to  be  ready  to  shoot  up  into 

e  air»  directlv  1  give  the  word.     Now,  are  you  ready  there, 

ill?' 

"*All   ready,    your   worship,'   saith   Bill,    saluting   like  a 

Idier. 

"*Then,  one,  two,  dree,  and  shutt! '  cries  Squire  Maunder, 

aniling  up  in  tlie  irons  of  his  stirrups. 

"Thereupon  they  all  bkized  out,  ami  thr^  noise  of  it  went  all 

ud  the  hills;  with  a  girt  thick  cloud  arising,  and  all  the 

it  smelling  of  powder.     Before  thc^  cloud  was  gone  so  much 

ten  yards  on  trie  wind,  the  gentleman  on  the  cue-ball  horse 

uts  up  his  face  like  a  pair  of  ruit-eracks,  as  wide  as  it  wiis 
long  before,  and  out  he  pulls  two  girt  pistols  longs ide  of  zad- 

e,  and  clap'th  one  to  Squire  Maunder 's  head,  and  t'other  to 

T  Richard  Blewitt's. 

**'  Hand  forth  your  money  and  all  your  warrants,'  he  saith 
"like  a  clap  of  thnnder;  'gentlemen,  have  you  now  the  wit  to 
pprehend  Tom  Faggus? ' 

'* Squire  Maunder  swore  so  that  he  ought  tf)  be  llnedi  but  he 

lied  out  his  purse  none  the  slower  for  that,  and  so  did  Sir 
J^ichard  Blewitt. 

"  First  man  I  see  go  to  load  a  gun,  I'll  gi*e  'un  the  bullet 

do  it  with,'  said  Tom;  for  you  see  it  was  him  and  no  other, 

king  quietly  round  upon  all  of  them.     Then  he  robbed  all 
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the  reat  of  their  warships,  as  j)leaf>ant  as  might  be;  and  he 
saithj  '  Ntuv  gentlemen,  do  y*Jur  duty;  serve  your  warrants 
rifore  you  impriyon  me; '  witti  that  he  made  them  give  up  all 
the  warranto,  and  h«?  stuck  them  in  the  band  of  his  hat,  and 
then  he  madt^  a  Ikjw  with  it, 

***tTOod  nioroiug  to  youT  waisliiiis  now,  and  a  merry  Christ- 
mas all  of  you!  And  the  merrier  both  for  rich  and  poor, 
w^hbn  gentlemen  see  their  alnisgiving.  Lest  you  deny  your- 
selves tlie  pleasure,  I  will  aid  your  warships.  And  to  save 
you  the  trouble  of  following  me,  when  your  guns  be  load^, — 
this  is  my  strawberry  mare,  gentlemen,  only  with  a  little 
LTeara  on  her.  Gentlemen  all,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  I 
tli:ink  you.' 

**  All  this  while  he  was  casting  tlieir  money  among  the  poor 
folk  by  the  liandful;  and  then  ho  spak  kaindly  to  the  red 
mare,  and  wor  over  the  back  of  tlie  hill  in  two  zeeonds,  and 
thtj  heiit  part  of  two  maile  away,  I  reckon^  afore  ever  a  gun  wor 
loaded."* 
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ing.  But  I  knew,  aud  so  Lizzie  knew  —  John  Fry  being  now 
out  of  hearing  —  that  this  was  not  sounil  argument.  For,  if 
it  came  to  that,  any  riiaii  might  take  the  King  hy  the  throat, 
and  make  him  cast  away  among  the  poor  th(^  money  whioh  he 
wanted  sadly  for  Her  Grace  tlie  Duchess,  and  tlie  beautiful 
Countess,  of  this,  and  of  that.  Lizzie,  of  course,  knew  noth- 
ing about  His  Majesty's  diversions,  which  were  not  fit  for  a 
young  maid's  thoughts;  but  1  now  put  the  form  of  the  argu- 

Iment  as  it  occurred  to  me. 
Therefore  1  said,  once  fur  all  (and  l>oth  my  sisters  always 
listened  when  I  used  the  deep  voice  from  my  chest) :  — 
"Tom  Faggus  hath  done  wrong  herein;  wrong  to  hims^Jf, 
and  to  our  Annie.  All  he  need  have  done  was  to  show  his 
pardon,  and  the  magistrates  would  have  rejoiced  with  him. 
He  might  have  led  a  most  godly  life,  and  have  been  respected 
by  every  body;  and  knowing  how  brave  Tom  is,  I  thought 
that  he  would  have  done  as  mueh.  Now  if  1  were  in  love 
with  a  maid  ■  *  —  I  put  it  thus  for  the  sake  of  poor  Lizzie  — 
"never  w^ould  I  so  impt-ril  nxy  life,  and  her  fortune  in  life 
along  with  me,  for  the  sake  of  a  jjoor  diversion.  A  man's 
first  duty   is   to   the  women,  who  are  forced  to  hang  upon 

him " 

**0h,  John,  not   that  horrilile  word,"  cried  Annie,  to  my 
reat  surprise,  and  serious  interruption:  **oh  John,  any  word 
mt  that!  '^     And  she  burst  forth  crying  terribly. 
•*What  word,    Lizzie?     Wliat   dues   the  wench   mean?"  I 
iked  in  the  saddest  vexation;  seeiiig  no  good  to  ask  Annie  at 
dl,  for  she  carried  on  most  dretulfully. 
"Don't  you  know,  you  stupid  lout?"  said  Lizzie,  coraplet- 
ig  my  wonderment,  by  the  scorn  of  her  quicker  intelligence: 
if  you  don't  know,  axe  about?  " 

And  with  that,  I  Avas  forced  to  be  content;  for  Lizzie  took 

inie  in  such  a  manner  (on  purpose  to  vex  me,  as  I  could  see) 

ith  her  head  drr^^ping  dt>wn,  and  her  hair  coming  over,  and 

^ars  and  sobs  rising  and  falling,  to  boot»  without  either  order 

»r  reason,  tliat  seeing  no  gi»od  for  a  man  to  do  (since  neither 

)f  them  was  Lorna),  I  even  went  out  into  the  courtyard,  and 

smoked  a  pipe,  and  wondered  what  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of 

women. 

Now  in  this  I  was  wrong  and  unreasonable  (as  all  women 

jwill  acknowledge) ;  but  sometimes  a  man  is  so  put  outj  by  the 

|iWay  they  take  on  about  nrithing,  that  he  really  cannot  help 

thinking,  for  at  least  a  minute*  tliat  women  are  a  mistake  for 

erer,  and  hence  are  for  ever  mistaken.     Nevertheless  I  oould 
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not  see  that  any  of  these  great  tlmiighta  and  ideas  applied  at 
all  to  mj  Lorna;  Imt  thiit  she  was  a  different  being;  not  womaa^ 
enough  to  do  tniy  thing  bad,  yet  eiiuugh  of  a  woman  for  mail' 
to  adore. 

And  now  a  thing  t^unie  to  pass  which  tested  my  adoration 
pretty  sharidy,  inasmuLdi  as  I  wonhl  far  liefer  have  faced 
Carver  DotHie  ;tnd  liis  father,  nay  even  the  roaring  lion  him- 
self, with  l»is  lioofs  and  flaming  nostrils,  than  have  met,  in 
cold  blooil,  Sir  Ensor  Dooiie,  tiie  founder  of  all  the  colony, 
and  the  fear  of  the  very  fiercest. 

15 ut  that  I  was  forced  to  do  at  this  time,  an<l  in  the  ina&ner 
following.     Wht*n  I  went  up  one  murning  to  look  for  my  seven 
rooks'  nests,   btdiold   there  were  but  six  to  be  seen;  for  the 
topmost  of  them  all  was  gone,  and  the  most  cons])ienous.     I 
looked^  and  looked,  and  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  turned  to  try  thein 
by  other  sights  j  and  then  I  looked  again  j  yes,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  it^  the  signal  was  made  for  me  to  come,  be- 
cause my  hjve  was  in  danger.     For  me  to  enter  the  valley  now, 
during  tlie  broad  daylight,  could  have  brought  no  comfort»  but 
only  harm  to  the  maiden,  and  certain  death  to  myself.     Vet  - 
it  was  more  than  I  could  do  to  keep  altogetlier  at  distance; 
therefore   I   ran  to  the   nearest  |jlaee  where  J   could  remains 
unseen,  and  watched    the  glen  from  the  wooded  height^  for-: 
hours  and  hours,   impatiently. 

However  no  impatience  of  mine  made  any  difference  in  the-" 
scene  upon  wliich  I  was  gazing.     In  the  part  of  the  valle\"^ 
whieh  T  could  see  there  was  nothing  moving,  except  the  water— ^ — 
and  a  few  stolen  cows,  going  sadly  along,  as  if  knowing  tha 
they  bad  no  honest  right  there.     It  sank  verj*  heavily  into  my^- 
heartj  with  all  the  beds  of  dead  leaves  around  it,  and  there 
was  nothing  1  cared  to  do.   except  blow  on  my  lingers,  anc^ 
long  for  more  wit. 

Fur  a  frost  was  beginning,  which  made  a  great  difference  tc^ 
Lorna  and  to  myself,  I  trow;  as  well  as  to  all  the  five  millior^ 
people  who  dwell  in  this  island  of  England;  such  a  frost  a^ 
never  I  saw  before,^  neither  hope  ever  to  see  again;  a  time 
•  when  it  was  impossible  to  milk  a  cow  for  icicles,  or  for  a  man 
to  sliave  some  of  his  beard  (as  I  liked  to  do  for  Loma's  sake, 
because  she  was  so  sinooth)  witht»ut  blunting  his  razor  on  hard 


1  If  John  Ridd  lived  imtil  the  year  1740  (ati  ao  stroQg  ft  man  was  bound 
to  do),  he  must  have  seen  almost  a  harder  fn^t ;  and  perhaps  it  put  an  end 
to  him ;  for  th**ri  ht-  would  be  some  fotirscore  years  old.  But  tradition 
makefl  him  '*  ke«p  yatt,*'  as  he  says,  up  to  fivescore  years.  —  Ed,  L.  D, 
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jray  ice.     No  man  could  **  keep  yatt  *'  (as  we  say),  even  though 

he  abaiKloned  }iis  work  altogetlior,  and  tlmmjif'd  hiniseU,  all 

in  the  chest  and  the  front,  till  his  frozen  hands  would  have 

iien  bleeding  except  for  the  wdd  that  kept  still  all  his  veins. 

However,  at  present  there  was  no  frost,  altliouf^h  for  a  fort- 

ight  threatening;  and  1  was  too  young  to  know  the  meaning 

>f  the  way  the  dead  leaves  hnn*:j,  and  tlte  worm-easts  prickling 

like  women's  combs,  and  the  leaden  tone   upon  every  thing, 

ad  the  dead  weight  of   the  sky.      Will   Wafceombe,   the  old 

Lan  at  Lynmouth,  who  had  been  half  over  tlie  world  almost, 

id  who  talked  so  much  of  the  Gulf-stream,  had  (as  I  after- 

rarda  called  to  minfl)  foretold  a  very  bitter  winter  this  year. 

lut  no  one  would  listen  to  him,  because  there  were  Jiot  so 

lany  hips  and  haws  as  usual;  whereas  we  have  all  learned 

•cm  our  grandfathers,  that  Providence  never  sends  very  hard 

inters,  without  having  furnished  a  large  sujjply  of  berries 

ir  the  birds  to  feed  upon. 

It  was  lucky  for  nie,  while  I  waited  here,  that  our  very  best 

teep-dog,  old  Watch,  had  ehosiMi  to  accompany  me  tliat  day. 

^or  otherwise  I  must  have  had  no  dinner,  being  un[)ersuaded, 

^ven  by  that,  to  ijuit  my  survey  of  the  valley.     However,  by 

ud  of  poor  Watch,  I  contrived  to  ohtain  a  supply  of  f(^od;  for 

sent  him  home  with  a  note  to  Annie  fastened  U]Km  his  chest; 

id  in  less  than  an  hour  baek  he  came,  proud  eiKmgli  to  wag 

is  tail  off,  with  his  tongm*  hanging  out  Iroju  the  speed  of  his 

jurney,  and  a  barge  lump  of  bread  and  of  bacon  fastened  in 

napkin  around  his  neck.     I  had  imt  toUl  my  sister,  of  course, 

•hat  was  toward;  for  wliy  Blioitld  I  make  her  anxious? 

When  it  grew  towards  dark,  I  was  just  beginning  to  prepare 

►r  my  circuit  around  tlie  bills;  but  suddenly  Watcli  gave  a 

ing  low  growl;  I  kept  myself  close  as  jiossible,  and  ordered 

Hvi  dog  to  be  silent,  and  presently  saw  a  short  figure  ap]>roach- 

(ng  from  a  thickly-wooded  hollow  on  the  left  siile  of  my  bidiiig- 

daee.     It  was  the  same  figure  1  Ijatl  seen  once  Ixdore  in  the 

loonlight,  at  riover\s  Barrows;  and  proved,  to  my  great  de- 

Ight,   to  be  tlie  litthj  maid  (iwenny  Carfax.     She  started  a 

loment,  at  seeing  me.  lait  m<U'e  with  surprise  than  fear;  and 

she  laid  botli  her  liands  upon  mine,  as  if  slie  had  known 

■for  twenty  years. 

"Young  man,"  she  said,  "you  must  come  with  me.     I  was 

rain*  all  the  way  to  fetch  thee.     Old  man  be  dying;  and  her 

Ln't  die,  or  at  least  her  won't,  without  first  cunsidering  thee,** 

Considering    me  I"    I  cried:  '*what  can  Sir  Ensor  Doone 

'ant  with  considering  me?    Has  Mistress  Lorna  told  him?" 
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"  All  concerning  thee,  and  thy  doings;  when  she  knowed  r>ld 
man  were  so  near  his  end.  That  v»?xed  !ie  was  about  thy  low 
blood,  a'  thought  her  woiiUl  eonie  to  life  again,  on  purpose 
fur  to  bate  *ee,  B\it  after  all,  there  ean't  bv  searcely  such  bad 
luck  as  that  Nuvv%  if  her  strook  thee,  thtm  muBt  take  it; 
there  be  no  denaying  of  'on.  Fire  I  have  si*en  afore,  hot  and 
red,  and  raging j  Imt  I  never  seen  cold  tire  afore,  and  it 
maketh  me  burn  and  shiver." 

And  in  trntli,  it  made  me  both  bura  an<l  shiver,  to  know 
that  I  must  either  go  straight  to  the  pn-sence  of  Sir  Ensor 
Doone,  or  give  up  Lorna,  once  for  all,  and  rightly  be  despised 
by  her.  For  the  tirst  time  of  my  life,  1  thuught  that  she  liad 
not  acted  fairly.  Wliy  not  leave  the  ohl  nuin  in  peace,  with- 
out vexing  him  alxjut  my  affairs?  But  presently  1  saw  again 
that  in  this  matter  she  was  right;  that  she  could  not  receive 
tlie  old  man's  blessing  (supposing  tliut  he  had  one  to  give, 
whieb  even  a  worse  man  might  b*^lieve)  while  she  deceived 
him  about  hei'self,  and  the  life  she  bad  lUKhrrtaken. 

Therefore,  with  great  misgiving  of  myself,  but  no  ill  thought 
of  my  darling,  I  sent  \\>»tch  home,  and  followed  Gwenny; 
who  leii  me  along  vt'ry  rajii^lly,  with  her  short  broad  forra 
gliding  dt  ^wn  tlie  hollow,  from  which  she  had  first  appeared. 
Here  at  the  bottnin,  she  entered  a  thicket  of  gray  ash  stubs 
and  black  holly,  with  rocks  around  it  gnarled  with  roots,  and 
hung  with  masks  of  ivy.  Soon  in  a  dark  and  lonely  comer, 
with  a  pixie  ring  li^foro  it,  she  came  to  a  narrow  door,  very 
brown  and  soli<l,  looking  like  a  trunk  of  wood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. This  slie  opened^  without  a  key,  by  stooping  do^Ti  and 
pressing  it,  where  the  threshold  met  the  jamb;  and  then  she 
ran  in  very  nimbly,  but  I  was  fon*ed  to  be  bent  in  two,  and 
even  so  without  comfurt.  The  passage  was  close  and  diiiicult» 
and  as  dark  as  any  Idack  pitch;  but  it  was  not  long  (be  it  as 
it  might),  and  in  that  tlrere  was  ♦some  comfort.  We  came  out 
Boon  at  the  other  end,  aurl  were  at  the  top  of  Doone  valley* 
In  the  chilly  dusk  air  it  looked  most  untempting,  especially 
during  that  state  of  mind  under  which  I  was  laboring.  As 
we  crossed  towards  the  Captaiivs  house,  we  met  a  couple  of 
great  Doones  lounging  b}^  the  water-side.  Gwenny  said  some- 
thing to  them,  and  although  they  stared  very  hard  at  me,  they 
let  me  pass  without  hindrance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that^ 
when  the  little  maid  opened  Sir  Ensor-s  floor,  my  heart 
thumpod,  quite  as  much  with  terror  as  with  hope  of  Loma's 
presence. 

But  in  a  moment  the  fear  was  gone,  for  Loraa  was  trembling 
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id  my  courage  rose  to  comlort  Ler.  The  (larling 
jared,  beyond  all  things  else,  Icht  I  slioiiltl  be  offended  with 
JT,  for  what  sluf  had  said  to  her  grandfather,  and  for  drag- 
ging me  into  his  presence;  but  I  told  her  almost  a  falsehood 
the  first,  and  the  last,  that  ever  I  did  tell  lier),  to  wit,  that  I 
Lred  not  that  much  —  ami  showed  her  the  tip  of  my  thujub 
I  said  it  —  tor  old  Sir  Elisor,  and  all  bis  wrath,  so  long  as 
had  his  granddaughter's  love. 

Now  I  tried  to  think  this  as  I  said  itj  so  as  to  save  it  from 

being  a  lie;  but  somehow  or  other  it  did  nut  answer,  and  I 

ras  vexed  with  myself  both  ways.     But  I>orna  took  me  by  the 

►nd  as  bravely  as  she  could,  ami  led  me  into  a  little  passage^ 

'here   I   could   hear  the  river  moaning  and  the    branches 

istliug. 

Here  I  passed  as  long  a  minute  as  fear  ever  cheated  time 
saying  to  myself  continually  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
■iglitened  at,  yet  growing  more  iuid  niore  afraid  by  reason  of 
reasoning.     At  last  my  Lonia  eaiue  back  very  pale,  as  I  saw 
the  candle  she  carried,  and  whispered,  "Now  be  patient, 
*arest,     Never  mind  what  he  says  to  you;  neither  attempt 
answer  him.     Look  at  him  gently  and  stead fitstly,  and,  if 
>u  can,  with  some  show  of  reverence;  hut  above  all  things, 
lo  compfission;  it  drives  him  almost  mad.     Now  come;  walk 
?ry  quietly." 

She  led  me  into  a  cold  dark  room,  rough  and  very  gloomy, 
(though  with  two  candles  burning.  1  took  little  heed  of  the 
lings  in  it,  thungh  1  marked  that  the  window  was  open. 
!bat  whi(di  I  heeded  was  an  old  man,  very  stern  and  comely, 
ith  death  upon  his  countenance;  yet  not  lying  in  his  hetl, 
Lt  set  upright  in  a  chair,  with  a  loose  red  cloak  thrown  over 
im.  Upon  this  bis  white  hair  fell,  and  his  pah'  hngers  lay 
a  ghastly  fashion,  without  a  sign  of  life  or  movement,  or  of 
le  power  that  kept  him  up;  all  rigid,  calm,  and  relentless. 
>nl3^  in  his  great  black  eyes,  fixed  upon  me  solemnly,  all  the 
iwer  of  his  body  dwelt,  all  the  life  of  his  soul  was  burning. 
I  coukl  not  look  at  him  very  uieely,  being  afeared  of  the 
leath  in  his  face,  and  most  afeared  to  show  it.  Aud  to  tell 
le  truth,  my  poor  blue  eyes  fell  avv  ay  from  the  blackness  of 
lis,  as  if  it  had  been  my  coffin-plate.  Therefore  I  made  a  low 
)bei3ance,  and  tru.*d  nut  to  shiver.  Only  I  groaned  that  Lorna 
'lOuglit  it  goud  manners  to  leave  us  two  together. 
**Ah,"  said  the  old  man,  and  his  voice  seemed  to  come  from 
cavern  of  skeletons;  ''are  you  that  great  John  Eidd?  *' 
".T<ihn  Kidd  is  my  name,  your  honor/"  was  all  that  I  could 
[JiusWfi';  *'and  I  hope  your  worship  is  better." 
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*'  Cliild,  have  you  sense  enough  to  kuow  wnat  you  have  been 
doing?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  right  well,"  I  answered,  "that  I  have  set  mine 
eye^  far  above  uiy  rank." 

''Are  you  ignurant  that  Lnrua  Doone  is  bom  of  the  oldest 
families  remaining  in  North  Europe?" 

^'I  was  ignorant  of  that,  your  worsihip;  yet  I  knew  of  her 
higli  descent  from  the  l)oont*s  of  Bagworthy." 

Tlie  old  man's  i-yes,  like  tire,  probotl  me  whuther  I  was  jest- 
ing; then  perceiving  how  grave  I  was,  and  thinking  that  I 
ronld  not  hingh  (;us  many  pi-ople  supptise  of  me),  he  tuok  ou 
himseir  tu  tmiki^  guod  the  dtliL-ieney  with  a  ver^^  bitter  smile. 

**  And  knovs^  you  of  your  own  low  descent,  from  the  liiddSy 
of  Oare?  " 

'*Sir,"  I  answered,  being  aa  yet  unaccustomed  to  this  style 
of  speech,  *'the  Ridds,  of  Oare,  have  been  honest  men,  twice 
as  long  as  tht^  Doones  have  been  rogues." 

"I  would  not  answer  for  that,  John,"  Sir  Eusor  replied, 
very  (quietly,  wlien  1  expected  fury.  ''  If  it  be  so,  thy  family 
is  the  very  oldest  in  Europe.  Now  hearken  to  me,  Ixjy,  or 
clown,  or  honest  fool,  or  whatever  tiiou  art;  hearken  to  an  old 
man's  words,  w)io  has  not  many  hours  to  live.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  wurhl  tct  fear,  nothing  to  revere  or  trust,  nothing 
even  to  hope  for;  least  of  all,  is  there  aught  to  love." 

**  I  linpt'  your  worship  is  not  quite  right,"  I  answered,  with 
great  misgivings;  "else  it  is  a  sad  mistake  for  any  body  to 
live,  sir." 

"Therefore,"  he  continued,  as  if  1  had  never  spoken,  "though 
it  may  seem  liard  for  a  week  ov  tvi,  like  the  loss  Ltf  any  othrr 
toy,  I  deprive  you  of  nothing;,  bit  add  to  your  comfort,  and 
(if  there  be  such  a  thing)  to  your  happiness,  when  I  forbid 
you  ever  to  see  that  hndish  (Mild  again.  All  marriage  is  a 
wretchnd  farce,  even  when  nriu  and  wiff  belong  to  the  same 
rank  of  life,  liuve  temp-^r  well  assorted,  similar  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  about  tfve  saim*  pittance  of  mind.  Kilt  when  they 
are  not  so  matclied,  the  fan-?  wonhl  become  a  long  dull  traged}'. 
if  any  thing  were  worth  lamenting.  There,  I  have  reasoned- 
enough  with  you;  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  reasoning.  Though. 
I  have  little  confidence*  in  man's  honor,  I  have  some  relianci 
in  woman's  pride.  You  wtll  pledge  your  word  in  Ix>rna% 
presence,  never  to  see  or  to  seek  her  again;  never  even  t* 
think  of  her  more.     Now  call  her,  for  I  am  weary*" 

He  kept  his  great  eyes  fixed  upon  nje  with  their  ley  fire  (a< 
if  lie  st.'orned  butli  life  and  death),  and  on  his  haughty  li 
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«ome  slight  ainuBement  at  my  trouble;  awd  tlifu  lie  raised  one 
Jmnd  {JUS  if  I  were  ;i  puor  dumb  creature),  aud  pointed  to  the 
^oor.  Although  my  heart  rebelled  and  kiudled  at  his  proud 
tiisdaiu^  I  cuuld  not  disobey  liim  freely  j  but  made  a  low  salute, 
mind  went  si  traig  I  it  way  in  search  of  Lorna. 

I   found   my  love  (or  not  my  love;    according  as  now  she 
should  behave;  for  I  was  very  desperate,  being  put  upon  so 
adly;  Lorna  I)oone.  was  crying  softly  at  a  little  window,  and 
listening  to  tue  river's  griel.     1  laid  my  heavy  arm  around 
lier,  nut  with  any  air  of  elaiiuing,  or  of  foreiug  her  thoughtij 
o  me,   but  only  just  to  eumlurt  lier,  aud  ask  wliat  she  was 
hinkiug  of.     To  my  arm  she  juade  no  answer,  neither  to  my 
eeking  eyes;  but  tu  my  heart,  once  for  all,  she  spoke  witli 
er  own    upun  it.     Not  a  word,  nor  sound  between  us;   not 
ven  a  kiss  was  intercluuiged;  but  uiau,  or  maid,  whu  has  ever 
oved  hath  learned  our  understanding. 
Therefore   it  came  to   i)ass,  that   we  saw   tit  to   enter   iSir 
lEnsor's  room,  in  the  following  mauiier.     Lorna,  with  Ijer  riglit 
;i  land  swallowed  entirely  by  the  palm  of  mine,  and  her  waist 
-etired  from  view  by  means  of  my  left  arm.     All  one  side  of 
aer  hair  came  down,  iu  a  way  to  be  remembered,  ujjon  the  left 
i.nd  fairest  part  of  my  favorite  otter-skin  waistcoat;  and  her 
l:iead  as   well  would  have  lain  there  doubtless,  but  for  the 
<J^nger  of  walking  so.     I,  for  my  part,  was  too  far  gone  to 
l.a^g  behind  in  the  matter:  but  carried  my  love  bravely,  fear- 
s'«ig  neither  death  nor  hell,  \vhile  she  abode  beside  me. 

Olil  Sir  Ensor  looked  mucli  astonislied.  For  forty  years  he 
miidlieen  obeyerl  and  feared  by  all  around  him;  and  lie  knew 
kliat  I  h;ul  feared  him  va^stly,  before  1  got  liuld  of  Lorna.  And 
i»ideed  I  was  still  afraid  ol  him;  only  for  loving  Lorna  so, 
^t»d  having  to  protet-t  her. 

Then  I  m;nle  him  a  l>ow.  to  the  very  best  of  all  I  had  learned 
th  at  Tiverton  and  in  London;  after  that  I  waited  for  hiro 
begin,  as  became  his  age  and  rank  in  life. 
"Ye  two  fools!"  he  said  i>t  last,  with  a  depth  of  contempt 
■^hich  no  words  may  utter:  "yi?  two  fools!  " 

**May  it  ]dease  your  w^orship,"  I  answered  softly;  **'may  he 
^^  ar^  not  such  fools  as  we  look.  But  though  we  be,  we  are 
^^U  euntent,  so  long  as  we  may  be  two  fools  together.'^ 
.  **AVby,  John,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  spark,  as  of  smiling 
*J'  his  eyes;  **  thnu  art  not  altogether  the  elumsy  yokel,  and 
*^e  cloch'  T  took  thee  for." 

.    Oh  no,   grandfather;  oh    Hear  grand fatVier/'  cried   Lorna. 
^ith  sach  zeal  and  flashing,  thcib  her   hands  went   forward; 
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**  nobody  knows  what  John  Kidd  is,  because  he  is  so  modest 
I  mean,  nobody  except  me,  dear."  And  here  she  turned  to 
me  again,  and  rose  upon  tiptoe,  and  kissed  me. 

"I  have  seen  a  little  of  the  world,"  said  the  old  man,  while 
I  was  half  ashamed,  although  so  proud  of  Lorna.;  "but  this  ia 
beyond  all  I  have  seen,  and  nearly  all  I  have  heard  of.  It  ia 
more  fit  for  southern  climates,  than  for  the  fogs  of  Exmoor." 

"It  is  tit  for  all  the  world,  your  worship;  with  your  honor's 
good  leave,  and  vill,"  I  answ^ered  in  humility,  being  still 
ashamed  of  itj  "when  it  hapj>ens  so  to  people,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  can  stop  it,  sir." 

Now  Sir  Ensor  Boone  was  leaning  back  upon  his  brown 
chair-rail,  which  was  built  like  a  triangle,  as  in  old  farm- 
houses (from  one  of  which  it  had  come,  no  doubt,  free  from  ex- 
pense or  gratitude);  and  as  I  spoke  he  coughed  a  little;  and  he 
sighed  a  good  deal  more;  and  {>erhaps  his  dying  heart  desired 
to  open  time  again,  witli  such  a  lift  of  warmth  and  hope  as 
be  descried  in  our  eye.^,  and  arms.  I  could  not  understand  him 
then;  any  more  than  a  bal)y  playing  with  Ins  grandfather's 
spectacles;  nevertheless  I  wondered  whether,  at  his  time  of 
life,  or  rather  on  the  brink  of  death,  he  was  thinking  of  his 
youth  and  prime. 

**  Fools  you  are;  be  fools  for  ever,"  said  Sir  Ensor  Doone  at 
last;  while  we  feared  to  break  his  though ts»  but  let  each  other 
know  our  own,  wuth  little  ways  of  pressure :  "  it  is  the  best 
thing  I  can  wish  you;  boy  and  girl,  be  boy  and  girl,  until  you 
have  grandchildren." 

Partly  in  bitterness  he  spoke,  and  partly  in  pure  wearineaa^ 
and  then  he  tiirned  so  as  not  to  see  us;  and  his  white  hair  fell, 
like  a  shroud^  around  him. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
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All  things  being  full  of  flaw,  all  tilings  being  full  of  hol< 
the  strength  of  all  things  is  in  shortness.  If  Sir  Ensor 
Doooe  had  dwelled  for  half-an-hour  upon  himself,  and  an 
hour  perhaps  upon  Lorna  and  me,  we  must  both  have  wearied 
of  him,  and  required  change  of  air.  But  now  I  longed  to  see 
and  know  a  great  deal  more  about  him,  and  hoped  that  he 
might  not  go  to  heaveiij  for  at  least  a  Aveek  or  more.     How 
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ever  he  was  too  good  for  tliis  world  (as  we  say  of  all  people 
who  leave  it) ;  and  I  verily  believe  his  iieart  was  not  a  bad  one, 
after  all,  Kvil  he  had  done,  no  doubt,  as  evil  Jiad  been  done 
to  him 5  yet  how  many  have  done  evil,  while  receiving  only 
good!  Be  that  as  it  may;  nor  further  vexing  of  a  question 
(settled  for  ever  without  our  votes),  let  us  own  that  lie  was, 
at  li^agt,  a  brave  and  courteous  gentleman. 

And  his  loss  aroused  great  lamentation,  not  among  the 
Dixiiies  alone,  and  the  women  they  had  carried  off,,  but  also 
of  the  general  public,  and  many  even  of  the  magistrates^  for 
several  miles  round  Exmoor.  And  this^  not  only  from  fear 
Jest  one  more  wicked  might  succeed  him  (^as  appeared  indeed 
^^o  probable),  but  from  true  atimiratiou  of  liis  strong  will,  and 
^yiiipathy  with  his  misfortunes. 

I  will  not  deceive  any  one,  by  saying  that  Sir  Ensor  Doone 
?Uve  (in  so  many  words)  his  consent  to  my  resolve  aliout 
■toiTia.  This  he  never  did,  except  by  his  speech  last  \\Titten 
'lowrij  from  which,  as  he  mentiuned  gramlclnldren,  a  lawyer 
'  laps  might  have  argued  it.  Not  but  what  he  may  have 
lit  to  bestow  on  us  his  blessing;  only  that  be  died  next 
'^Jt  without  taking  the  trouble  to  do  it. 

He  called  indeed  for  Ids  box  of  snuff,  which  was  a  very 
'*igh  thing  to  take;  and  which  he  never  took  without  being  in 
^*^^ry  good  humor,  at  least  for  him.  And  though  it  would  not 
SO  up  his  nostrils,  through  the  frtilure  of  his  breath,  he  was 
pleased  to  have  it  there,  and  not  to  think  of  dying. 

"Will  your  honor  have  it  wiped?  "  1  asked  him  very  softly, 
^^rthe  brown  appearance  of  it  spoiled  (to  my  idea)  his  white 
Jiiostai'hio;  but  he  seemed  to  shake  his  head,  and  I  thought  it 
■^^pt  his  spirits  up.  I  had  never  Ijefore  seen  any  one  do,  what 
•^-ll  of  us  have  to  do  some  day;  and  it  greatly  kept  my  spirits 
•iovni,  although  it  did  not  so  very  much  frighten  me. 

For  it  takes  a  man  but  a  little  whik\  his  instinct  being  of 

^^^ath  {lerhaps,  at  least  as  much  as  of  life  (wlncli  accounts  for 

_^is  slaying  his  fellow  men  so,  and  every  other  creature),  it 

^o*s  not  take  a  man  very  long  to  enter  into  another  man's 

l^ath,  and  bring  his  own  mood  to  suit  it.     He  knows  that  his 

JjVB  is  8ure  to  come;  and  nature   is    fond   of   the    practice* 

^«?nce  it  canie  to  pass  that  I,  after  easing  my  mother's  fears, 

'd  seeing  a  little  to  Inisiness,  returned  (as  if  drawn  by  a  polar 

needle)  to  the  death-bed  of  Sir  Ensor. 

Tbere  was  some  little   confusion,   people  wanting  to   get 
^Way,  and  people  trying  to  come  in,  from  downright  curiosity 
C^f  all  things  the  most  hateful),  and  others  making  great  to-do, 
VOL.  t  — 19 
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and  talking  of  their  o^ni  time  to  eomf*.  telling  their  own 
and  scj  on.  But  every  one  seemed  to  think,  or  feel,  that  I  ha 
A,  right  to  be  there  j  because  the  women  took  that  view  of  \\ 
As  for  Carver  and  Counsellor,  they  were  minding  their  ow: 
affairs,  so  as  to  win  the  suecession;  and  never  found  it  in  thei 
business  (at  least  so  long  as  I  was  there)  to  come  near  th 
dying  man.  I 

He^  for  his  part,  never  asked  for  any  one  to  come  near  hist 
not  even  a  |Ji'iest,  nor  a  monk  or  friar;  but  seemed  to  be  goin 
his  own  way,  pearefuh  an<l  well  contented.  Only  the  chi^ 
of  the  women  said,  that  from  his  face  she  believed  and  kneii 
that  he  liked  to  have  me  at  one  side  of  his  ][>ed,  and  Lorq 
upon  the  other.  An  hour  or  two  ere  the  old  man  died,  whe 
imly  we  two  were  witli  him,  he  lookoil  at  us  both  very  dim] 
and  softly,  as  if  he  wished  to  do  something  for  us,  but  had  lei 
it  now  too  late,  Lorna  hoped  that  he  wanted  to  bless  us;  hi 
he  only  frowned  at  that,  and  let  his  hand  drop  downward,  ail 
crooked  one  knotted  finger.  "  j 

"He  wants  something  out  of  the  bed,  dear,'*  Loma  whi 
pered  to  me;  '*see  what  it  is,  upon  your  side,  there." 

1  followed  the  bent  of  his  poor  shrunken  hand,  and  sougn 
among  the  pilings;  and  tliere  I  felt  something  hard  and  shanj 
and  drew  it  forth  and  gave  it  to  him.  It  flashed,  like  tc 
spray  of  a  fountain  upon  us,  in  the  dark  winter  of  the  rooil 
He  could  not  take  it  in  his  hand,  but  let  it  hang,  as  daisii 
do;  only  making  Lorna  see  that  he  meant  her  to  have  it.      ^ 

*'  Why,  it  is  my  glass  necklace!  *'  Lorna  cried,  in  great  su^ 
prise;  "my  necklace  he  always  promised  me;  and  fi-om  whic 
you  have  got  the  ring,  John.  But  grandfather  kept  it,  b| 
cause  the  children  wanted  to  pull  it  from  my  neck.  May' 
have  it  now,  dear  grandfather?     Not  unless  you  wish,  dear.*^ 

Darling  Lorna  wept  again,  because  the  old  man  could  m 
tell  her  (exceiit  by  one  very  feeble  nod)  that  she  was  doii 
what  he  wished.  Then  she  gave  to  me  the  trinket,  for  tl 
take  of  safety;  and  I  stowed  it  in  my  breast.  He  seemed  I 
me  to  follow  this,  and  to  be  well  content  with  it. 

Before  Sir  Ensor  Doone  was  burieil,  the  greatest  frost  of  tl 
century  had  set  in,  with  its  iron  hand,  and  step  of  stone,  < 
every  thing.  How  it  came  is  not  my  business,  nor  can  I  e; 
plain  it;  because  I  never  have  watched  the  skies;  as  peopi 
now  begin  to  do,  when  the  gro\ind  is  not  to  their  likin 
Tliough  of  till  this  I  know  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing 
may  say  (Ijccause  I  ought  to  know  somethirg);  I  cod 
what  people  tell  me;  and  I  can  see  before  my  eyes. 
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The  strong  men  broke  three  good  pickaxes,  ere  they  got 
tb tough  the  hard  brown  sod^  checked  with  flakes  of  frosty 
^vijite,  where  okl  Sir  Enaor  was  to  lie  upon  his  back,  awaiting 
the  darkness  of  the  Judgment-day.  It  was  in  the  little  chapel- 
Vard;  I  will  not  tell  the  name  of  it;  because  we  are  now  such 
Protectants,  that  I  might  do  it  an  evil  turn;  only  it  was  the 
Httle  place  where  Lorna's  Aunt  Sabina  lay. 

Here  was  I,  remaining  long,  vvith  a  little  curiosity;  because 
some  people  told  me  plainly,  that  I  must  be  damned  for  ever 
hv  a  Papist  funeral ;  and  here  came  Lorna,  scarcely  breathing 
rough  the  thick  of  stuff  around  her,  yet  with  all  her  little 
eath  steaming  on  the  air»  like  frost. 

1  stood  apart  from  the  ceremony,  in  which  of  course  I  was 
not  entitled,  either  by  birth  or  religion,  to  bear  any  portion; 
and  indeed  it  would  have  been  wiser  in  me  to  have  kept  away 
altogether;  for  now  there  was  no  one  to  protect  me  among 
those  wild  and  lawless  men;  and  both  Carver,  and  the  Coun- 
sellor, had  vowed  a  fearful  vengeance  on  me,  as  I  heard  from 
Gwenny.  They  had  not  dared  to  meddle  with  me,  while  the 
chief  lay  dying;  nor  was  it  in  their  poliiiy,  for  a  short  time 
after  that,  to  endanger  their  succession,  by  an  open  breach 
with  Lorna,  whose  tender  age  and  beauty  held  so  many  of  the 
youths  in  thrall. 

The  ancient  outlaw's  funeral  was  a  grand  and  moving  sight; 
ore  perhaps  from  the  sense  of  contrast,  than  frf»m  that  uf 
tness.  To  see  those  dark  and  mighty  men,  inured  to  all  of 
sin  and  crime,  reckless  both  of  man  and  (iod,  yet  now  with 
heads  devoutly  bent,  clas|)cd  hands,  and  downcast  eyes,  fol- 
lowing the  long  black  coffin  of  their  common  ancestor,  to  tlie 
place  where  they  must  join  him,  when  their  sum  of  ill  was 
done;  and  to  see  the  feeble  priest  chanting,  over  the  dead 
form,  words  the  living  would  have  laughed  at,  sprinkling  with 
his  little  bro^tm  drops  that  could  not  purify;  while  tlie  chil- 
*iren,  robed  in  white,  swniing  their  smoking  censers  slowly  over 
the  cold  and  twiliglit  grave:  and  after  seeing  all,  to  ask,  with 
*  shudder  unexpressed,  '*  Is  this  the  end  that  God  intended 
'or  a  man  so  pruud  and  strong?  " 

Not  a  tear  was  shed  upon  him,  except  from  the  sweetest  of 
^U  sweet  eyes ;  not  a  sigh  pursued  him  home.  Except  in  hot 
^iger,  his  life  lirid  been  very  cold,  and  bitter,  and  distant;  luid 
^low  a  week  had  exhausted  all  the  sorrow  of  those  around  hiin, 
•I  grief  flowing  less  from  affection  than  fear.  Aged  men  will 
sluiw  his  tombstune;  mothers  haste  with  their  infants  by  it; 
ckildben  shrink  from  the  name  upon  it;  ntitil  in  time  his  his- 
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tory  shall   lapse,  and  be  forgotten  by  all,  except  the  grea.t; 
Judge  and  God, 

After  all  was  over,  I  strode  across  tlie  moors  very 
trying  to  keep  the  cold  away,  by  virtue  of  quick  movement. 
Not  a  flake  of  snow  li:id  fallen  yet;  all  the  earth  was  cakeci 
and  bard,  with  a  dry  brown  crust  upon  it;  all  the  sky  wa^ 
banked  with  darkness,  hard,  austere,  and  frowning.  The  fog 
of  the  last  three  weeks  was  goup,  neither  did  any  rime  remain  *, 
but  all  things  Iiad  a  look  of  sameness,  and  a  kind  of  furz,;y 
color.  It  was  freezing  hard  and  sharp,  with  a  piercing  win.<i 
to  back  it;  and  I  had  observed  that  the  huly  water  froze  upoii^ 
Sir  Ensor's  coflin. 

One  thing  struck  me  with  some  surprise,  as  I  made  off  f^ 
our  fireside  (with  a  strong  determination  to  heave  an  ash-tr< 
up  the  chLuiuey-place),  and  that  wus  how  the  birds  were  goin 
rather  than  Hying  as  they  used  to  By,  All  the  birds  were  a^t 
in  one  direction,  steadily  journeying  westward,  not  with  ar^^J 
heat  of  speed,  ncitlier  flying  far  at  once;  but  all  (as  if  on  bu^  i' 
nesa  bound),  partly  running,  partly  flying,  partly  flutterii 
along;  silently,  and  without  a  voice,  neither  pricking  he^ 
nor  tail.  This  movement  of  the  birds  went  on,  even  for  a 
week  or  more;  every  kind  of  thrushes  passed  us,  every  kix:*^ 
of  wihl  fuwh  even  plovers  went  away,  and  crows,  and  snipe^^lij 
aud  wooilcocks.  And  before  half  the  frost  was  over,  all  ^sw?« 
bad  in  the  snowy  ditches  were  hares  so  tame  that  we  coti-^'i 
pat  them;  partridges  that  came  to  hand,  with  a  dry  noise  *" 
their  crops;  heath-pnults,  making  cups  of  snow;  and  a  i^^ 
poor  hopping  redwings,  flipping  in  and  out  the  hedge,  ha-»"^*j 
ing  lost  the  power  to  fly.  And  all  the  time,  their  great  bl:i- 
eyes,  set  with  gohl  around  them,  seemed  to  look  at  any  ma^: 
for  mercy  and  for  comfort, 

Annie  took  a  many  of  them,  all  that  she  could  find  hersel- 
and  all  tlie  boys  would  bring  her;  and  she  m;ide  a  great  hut<^ 
near  the  fire,   in  the   back-kitchen  cliimney-place.     Here,    :i^ 
spite  of  our  old  Betty  (who  sadly  wanted  to  roast  them).  Aim  *' 
kept  some  fifty  birds,  witli  bread  and  milk,  and  raw  chopp^^^ 
meat,  and  all  the  seed  she  onuld  think  of,  and  lumps  of  rotter*] 
apples,  placed,  to  tempt  them,  in  the  corners.     Some  got  o*^j 
and   some  died  off;    and  Annie  cried  for  all  that  died,  ac»^j 
buried  them  under  the  woodrick;  but,  I  do  assure  you,  it  w^^l 
a  pretty  thing  to  see,  when  she  went  to  tlicm  in  the  mornio^* 
There  was  not  a  bird  but  knew  her  well,  after  one  day  of  corri' 
forting;  and  some  would  come  to  her  hanil,  and  sit,  and  shu* 
one  eye,  and  look  at  her.     Then  she  used  to  stroke  their  head^ 
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and  fepl  their  breasts,  and  talk  to  them;  and  not  a  bird  of 
leni  all  was  there,  but  liked  to  have  it  done  to  him.  And 
do  believe  they  would  eat  from  her  hand  things  unnatural  to 
them,  lest  she  should  be  grieved  and  hurt,  by  not  knowing 
what  to  do  for  them.  One  of  them  was  a  noble  bird»  such  as 
never  had  seen  before,  of  very  fine  bright  plumage,  and 
rger  than  a  missel-thrush.  He  was  the  hardest  of  all  to 
pleoae;  and  yet  he  tried  tu  do  liis  best,  I  have  heard  since 
tlien,  from  a  man  who  knows  all  about  birds,  and  beasts^  and 
fishes,  that  he  must  have  been  a  Norwegian  bird,  called  in  this 
country  a  **  Roller,"  who  never  conies  to  England  but  in  the 
most  tremendous  winters. 

Another  little  bird  there  was,  whom  I  longed  to  welcome 
home,  and  protect  from  enemies,  a  little  bird  no  native  to  us, 
but  than  any  native  dearer.  But  lo,  in  the  very  night  wliich 
followed  old  Sir  Ensor'ft  funeral,  such  a  storm  of  snow  began, 
as  never  have  I  heard  nor  read  of,  neither  could  have  dreamed 
it.  At  what  time  of  night  it  first  began  is  more  than  lean 
s.iy,  at  least  from  my  ow^l  knowledge,  for  we  all  went  to  bed 
sooa  after  supper,  being  cold,  and  not  inclined  to  talk.  At 
that  tinie  the  wind  was  moaning  sadly,  and  the  sky  as  dark 
as  a  wood,  and  the  straw  in  tlie  yard  swirling  round  and  round, 
^nd  the  cows  huddling  into  the  great  cowhouse,  with  their 
chins  upon  one  another.  But  we,  being  blinder  than  tliey,  I 
supfiose,  and  not  having  had  a  great  snow  for  years,  made  no 
preparation  against  the  storm,  except  that  the  lambing  ewes 
^ere  in  shelter. 

Itstr^iek  me,  as  T  lay  in  bed,  tliat  we  wert^  acting  foolishly; 
f^Tan  ancient  shepherd  had  dropped  iu,  and  taken  supper  with 
1^8,  and  foretold  a  heavy  fall,  and  great  disaster  to  live  stock, 
'le  said  that  he  had  known  a  frost  beginning,  just  as  this  had 
^oiip,  with  a  black  east  wind,  after  days  of  raw  cold  fog,  and 
^hen  on  tho  third  niglit  of  the  fi-ost,  at  this  very  time  of  year 
(to  wit  on  the  15th  of  December)  such  a  snow  set  in  as  killed 
Wif  of  the  sheep,  and  many  even  of  the  red  deer,  and  the 
forest  ponies.  It  was  three-score  years  agone,Mie  said;  and 
<-iuse  lu^  had  to  remember  it,  inasmuch  as  two  of  his  toes  had 
Wpu  lost  by  frost  nip,  while  he  dug  out  liis  sheep,  on  the 
^tKer  side  of  the  Dunkery.  Hereupon  mother  nodded  at  him, 
Jiving  heard  from  her  father  about  it,  and  how  three  men 
Wl  l)een  frozen  to  death,  and  how  badly  their  stockings  came 
off  from  them. 
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Remembering  how  the  old  man  luoked,  and  his  manner 
listening  to  thi?  wind,  and  shaking  his  head  very  ominousl 
(when  Annie  gave  him  a  ghiss  uf  sclmapps),  I  grew  quite  une 
in  ray  bed,  as  the  ruoiu  got  cohler  and  eohk'r;  and  1  made  u 
ray  mind,  if  it  only  pleasid  God  not  to  send  the  snow  till  ch 
nioniiug,  tlnit  every  shet^p,  and  horse,  and  cow,  ay  and  even 
the  jaekass,  sliould  he  brought  in  snug,  and  with  plenty 
eat,  and  fodder  enough  to  roast  them. 

Alas,  wliat  use  of  man's  resolves,  when  they  come  a  day 
late:  even  if  they  may  avail  a  little,   when  they  are  mos* 
punctual  I 

In  tlie  hitter  morning,  I  arose,  to  follow  out  my  purpose, 
knowing  the  time  from  the  force  of  habit,  although  the  n>o 
was  so  dark  and  gray.  An  ovhl  white  light  was  on  the  mfterSi 
sueh  as  1  never  had  seen  before  j  while  all  the  lengtli  of  tl*< 
room  was  grisly,  like  tlie  heart  of  a  mouldy  oat-riek-  I  weH 
to  the  window,  at  once,  of  course;  and  at  first  I  could  n*^ 
understand  what  was  doing  outside  of  it.  It  faced  due  eiu»* 
(as  1  may  have  said),  with  the  walnut-tree  partly  siielterini 
it;  and  generally  I  could  set*  the  yard,  and  the  woodrick,  aD' 
even  tlie  churcli  beyond. 

But  now,  half  the  lattice  was  quite  blocked  up,  as  if  plai 
tered  with  gray  lime;  and  little  fringes,  like  ferns,  cain 
through,  where  the  joining  of  the  lead  was;  and  in  the  onljf 
undarkened  part,  countless  dots  came  swarming,  elusteringi* 
beating  with  a  soft  low  sound,  then  gliding  down  in  a  sHl 
pery  manner,  not  as  drops  of  rain  do,  but  each  distinct  from 
his  neighbor.  Inside  the  iron  frame  (which  tilted,  not  to  Si*/ 
too  comfortably,  ami  Wi'ut  along  the  stone-work),  at  least 
peck  of  snow  had  entered,  following  its  own  bend  and  fancy j 
light  as  any  cobweb. 

With  some  trouble^  and  great  care,  lest  the  ancient  fraOJ^ 
should  yield,  1  spread  tho  lattice  open,  and  saw  at  once  tJiat 
not  a  raon^ent  must  be  lost,  to  save  our  stock.  All  the  earth 
was  flat  with  snow,  all  the  air  was  thick  with  snow;  nion? 
than  this  no  man  could  see,  for  all  the  world  was  snowing. 

I  shut  tlje  window,  and  dressed  in  haste;  and  when  I  enterwl 
the  kitchen,  not  even  Betty,  the  earliest  of  all  early  birds, 
was  there.  I  raked  the  ashes  together  a  little,  just  to  see  a 
spark  of  warmth;  and  then  set  forth  to  tind  John  Yvy,  Jem 
Sloeombe,  and  Bill  Dadds.  But  this  was  easier  thought  thaa 
done  J  for  when  I  opened  tlie  eourt*yurd  door,  I  was  taken  up 
to  my  knees  at  once,  and  the  power  of  the  drifting  cloud  pre 
vented  sight  of  any  thing      However,  I  found  my  way  to  tht 
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woodrick,  and  there  got  hold  of  a  fine  ash-stake,  cut  by  my 
self  not  long  ago.     With  this  I  ploughed  along  pretty  well, 
and  thundered  so  hard  at  John  Fry's  door,  that  he  thought  it 
was  the  Doones  at  least,  and  cocked  his  blunderbuss  out  of 
the  window. 

John  was  very  loth  to  come  down,  when  he  saw  the  mean- 
ing of  it;  for  he  valued  his  life  more  than  any  thing  else, 
though  he  tried  to  make  out  that  his  wife  was  to  blame.  But 
1  settled  his  doubts  by  telling  him,  that  I  would  have  him  on 
my  shoulder  naked,  unless  he  came  in  five  minutes;  not  that 
he  could  do  much  good,  but  because  the  other  men  would  be 
sure  to  skulk,  if  he  set  them  the  examj^le.  With  spades,  and 
shovels,  and  pitchforks,  and  a  round  of  roping,  we  four  set 
forth  to  dig  out  the  sheep;  and  the  poor  things  knew  that  it 
was  high  time. 


END   OF   VOL.   I. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  EXMOOR. 


CHAPTEK  XLII. 


THE  GHKAT  WmTEB. 

It  must  have  snowed  most  wonderfully  to  have  made  that 
depth  of  covering  in  about  eight  hours.     For  one  of  Master 
Stickles'  men,  who  had  been  out  all  the  night,  said  tliat  no 
snow  began  to  fall  until  nearly  niiduight.     And  here  it  was, 
^'locking  up  the  doors,   stopping   the  ways,   and  the  watcr- 
<ionr8es,  and  making  it  very  much  worse  to  walk  than  in  a 
Sa^-pit  newly  used.     However,  we  trudged  along  in  a  lirit^;   1 
first,  and  the  other  men  after  me;  trying  to  keep  my  trnek, 
l^ut  finding  legs  and  strength  not  up  to  it.     Most  of  all,  John 
f^ry  Wits  groaning;  certain  that  his  time  was  come,  and  send- 
ing messages  to  his  wife,  and  blessings  to  his  children.     For 
^Utbi.s  time  it  was  snowing  harder  than  it  ever  had  snowed 
Wfore,  so  far  as  a  man  might  guess  at  it;  aud  the  leaden  depth 
^  the  sky  eame  down,  like  a  mine  turned  u]}side  down  on  Uft. 
^"ut  that  the  flakes  were  so  very  large;  tor  I  liave  seen  mueh 
larger  flakes  in  a  shower  of  March,  while  sowing  peas;  but 
^hat  there  was  no  room  between  them,  neither  any  relaxing^ 
'^or  any  eliange  of  direction. 

Watch,  like  a  good  and  faithful  dog,  followed  na  very 
^heerfully,  leaping  out  of  the  depth,  which  took  him  over  his 
Wk  and  ears  already,  even  in  the  level  places;  while  in  thf 
'li'ifts  he  might  have  sunk  to  any  distance  out  of  sight,  aud 
'^ever  found  his  way  up  again.  However,  we  helped  him 
^o\f  and  tlien,  especially  through  the  gaps  and  gateways;  aud 
*<J  after  a  deal  of  floundering,  some  laughter  and  a  little  swi-ar- 
^g»  we  came  all  safe  to  the  lower  meadow,  where  most  of  our 
ftock  was  hurdled. 
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But  behold,  there  was  no  flock  at  all!  None,  I  mean,  to  be 
seen  any  where;  only  at  one  ("ornr-r  uf  the  iield,  by  the  east- 
ern end,  where  thn  sutAv  drove  in,  a  great  white  billow,  its 
liigh  aa  a  barn  and  as  broad  as  a  liouse.  Tliis  great  drift  was 
rolling  and  eurling  beneath  the  violent  blast,  tufting  ami 
combing  with  rustling  swirls,  and  earved  (as  in  patterns  i»f 
oarnice)  where  the  grooving  chisel  of  the  wind  swept  rounii. 
Ever  and  again,  the  tempest  snatched  little  whitFs  from  the 
channelled  edges,  twirled  them  round,  and  made  them  dauue 
over  the  ebiue  of  the  monster  idle,  then  let  them  lie  like 
herring-bones,  or  the  seams  of  sand  where  the  tide  had  lieeu. 
And  all  the  while  frum  the  smotliering  sky,  more  and  mort^ 
fiercely  at  every  blast,  eame  tlie  pelting  pitiless  arrows, 
winged  with  murky  white,  and  pointed  with  the  barbs  of  frost 

But  although,  fur  people  who  had  no  sheep,  the  sight  was  fi 
very  tine  one  (so  far  at  least  as  tlie  weather  permitted  anv 
sight  at  all);  yet  for  us,  with  our  iloek  beneath  it,  this  greut 
mount  had  but  litth^  eharm.  Watch  began  to  scratch  at  oiict?, 
and  to  liowl  along  the  sides  of  it;  he  knew  that  his  charge  ris 
buried  there,  and  his  liusiness  taken  from  him.  But  we  four 
men  set  to  in  earnest,  digging  with  all  our  might  and  main, 
ahovelling  away  at  the  great  white  pile,  and  fetching  it  iat<> 
the  meadow.  Each  man  made  for  himself  a  cave,  scooptDij 
at  the  soft  cold  Hiix,  which  slid  upon  him  at  every  stroke,  and 
throwing  it  out  behind  him,  in  piles  of  castled  fan(^%  hX 
last  we  drove  our  tnnnels  in  (for  we  worked  indeed  for  the 
lives  of  us),  and  all  converging  towards  the  middle,  held  our 
tools  and  listened. 

Tlie  other  men  heard  nothing  at  all;  or  declared  that  they 
heard  notliing,  being  anxious  now  to  abandon  the  matter,  b«?* 
cause  of  the  eliill  in' their  feet  and  knees.  But  I  said,  **Go,  if 
you  choose,  all  of  you.  I  will  work  it  out  by  myself,  yo^ 
pie-crusts:"  and  upon  that  they  gripped  their  shovels,  beiu^ 
more  or  less  of  Englishmen ^  and  the  least  4lrop  of  English 
blood  is  worth  the  best  of  any  other,  when  it  comes  to  laatiug 
out. 

But  before  we  began  again,  I  laid  my  head  well  into  thu 
chamber;  and  there  I  heard  a  faint  "  ma-a-ah,"  coming  through 
some  ells  of  snow,  like  a  plaintive  buried  hope,  or  a  last 
appeal.  I  shouted  aloud  to  cheer  liim  u|),  for  I  knew  what 
sheep  it  was,  to  wit  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  wethers,  wlrn 
had  met  mc  when  I  came  home  from  London,  and  been  so  gkul 
to  see  me.  And  then  we  all  fell  to  again;  and  very  soon  wf 
hauled  him  out»     Watch  took  charge  of  him  at  once,  with  iri 
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air  of  the  noblest  patronage,  lying  on  his  frozen  fleece,  and 
licking  all  his  face  and  feet,  to  restore  his  warmth  to  him. 
Then  fighting  Tom  jumped  up  at  once,  and  made  a  little  butt 
at  Watch,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  ailed  him,  and  then  set  off 
to  a  shallow  place,  and  looked  for  something  to  nibble  at. 

Further  in,  and  close  under  the  bank,  where  tliey  had 
huddled  themselves  for  warmth,  we  found  all  the  rest  of  the 
poor  sheep  packed  as  closely  as  if  they  were  in  a  great  pie. 
It  was  strange  to  observe  how  their  vapor,  and  breath,  and  the 
moisture  exuding  from  their  wool  had  scooped,  as  it  were,  a 
coved  room  for  them,  lined  with  a  ribbing  of  deep  yellow 
snow.  Also  the  churned  snow  beneath  their  feet  was  as  yel- 
low as  gamboge.  Two  or  three  of  the  weaklier  hoggets  were 
dead,  from  want  of  air,  and  from  pressure;  but  more  than 
three-score  were  as  lively  as  ever;  though  cramped  and  s^iff 
for  a  little  while. 

"  However  shall  us  get  'em  liome?  "  John  Fry  asked  in  great 
dismay,  when  we  had  cleared  about  a  dozen  of  them;  which 
we  were  forced  to  do  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  fetch  the  roof 
down.  "  No  manner  of  mauing  to  draive  'un,  drough  all  they 
girt  driftnesses." 

"You  see  to  this  place,  John,"  I  replied,  as  we  leaned  on 
our  shovels  a  moment,  and  the  sheep  came  rubbing  round  us : 
"let  no  more  of  them  out  for  the  present;  they  are  better 
where  they  be.     Watch,  here  boy,  keep  them !  " 

Watch  came,  with  his  little  scut  of  a  tail  cocked  as  sharp  as 
duty;  and  I  set  him  at  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  great  snow 
antre.  All  the  sheep  sidled  away,  arid  got  closer,  that  the 
other  sheep  might  be  bitten  first,  as  the  foolish  things  imag- 
ine: whereas  no  good  sheep-dog  even  so  much  as  lips  a  sheep 
to  turn  it. 

Then  of  the  outer  sheep  (all  now  snowed  and  frizzled  like  a 
lawyer's  wig)  I  took  the  two  finest  and  heaviest,  and  with  one 
beneath  my  right  arm,  and  the  other  beneath  my  left,  I  went 
straight  home  to  the  upper  sheppey,  and  set  them  inside,  and 
fastened  them.  Sixty  and  six  I  took  home  in  that  way,  two 
at  a  time  on  each  journey;  and  tlie  work  grew  harder  and 
harder  each  time,  as  the  drifts  of  the  snow  were  deepening. 
No  other  man  should  meddle  witli  them :  I  was  resolved  to  try 
my  strength  against  the  strength  of  the  elements ;  and  try  it  1 
did,  ay  and  proved  it.  A  certain  fierce  delight  burned  in  me, 
as  the  straggle  grew  harder;  but  rather  would  I  die  than  yield; 
and  at  last  I  finished  it.  People  talk  of  it  to  this  day :  but 
none  can  tell  what  the  labor  was,  who  have  not  felt  tliat  snow 
and  wind. 
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Of  the  sheep  ii]>oii  the  mountain,  aud  the  sheep  upon  th< 
western  farm,  and  the  cattle  on  the  upper  burrows,  scareel| 
one  in  ten  was  saved;  do  what  we  would  for  them.  And  th' 
was  not  through  any  neglect  (now  that  our  wits  were  sharp 
ened),  but  from  tlie  pure  iiupossibility  of  fiuding  them  at  all 
That  great  snow  never  eeaaed  a  moment  for  three  days  am 
nights;  and  theu  when  all  the  earth  was  filled,  and  the  top 
most  hedges  were  unseen,  and  th^^  trees  broke  down  with  weig&i 
(wherever  the  wind  had  not  lightened  them),  a  brilliant  suH 
broke  forth  and  showed  the  loss  of  all  our  eustoms. 

All  our  house  was  quite  snowed  up,  except  where  we  bai 
purged  a  way,  by  dint  of  eouRtant  shovellings.  The  kitchen 
was  as  dark  and  darker  than  the  cider-cellar,  and  long  lin 
of  furrowed  scollops  ran  even  up  to  the  chimney-stacks. 
Several  windows  fell  right  inwards,  through  the  weight  uf  thi 
snow  against  them;  and  the  few  that  stood  bulged  in,  and 
bent  liko  an  old  bruised  lanthorn.  Wo  were  obliged  to  cook 
by  candle-light;  we  were  forced  to  read  by  candle-light;  a* 
for  baking,  we  could  not  do  it,  because  the  oven  was  too  chill; 
and  a  load  of  faggots  only  brought  a  little  wet  down  the  sides 
of  it- 

For  when  the  sun  burst  forth  at  last  upon  that  world  of 
white,  what  he  brought  was  neither  warmth,  nor  cheer,  n»r 
hope  of  softening;  only  a  clearer  abaft  of  cold,  from  the  violet 
depths  of  sky.  Long-drawn  alleys  of  white  haze  seemed  to 
lead  towards  him,  yet  sueli  as  he  could  not  come  down,  with 
any  warmth  remaining.  Broad  white  curtains  of  the  frost- 
fog  looped  around  the  lower  sky,  on  the  verge  of  hill  and 
valley,  and  above  the  ladon  trees.  Only  round  the  sun  him* 
self,  and  the  spot  of  heaven  he  claimed,  clustered  a  brig^^' 
purple-blue,  cdear,  and  calm,  and  deep. 

That  night,  such  a  frost  ensued  as  we  liail  never  dreamed  of* 
neither  read  in  ancient  bt>ok8,  or  histories  of  Frobisher.  Tl»8 
kettle  by  tlie  lire  froze,  and  the  crock  upon  the  hearth-clieeksi 
many  men  were  killed,  and  cattle  rigid  in  their  head-ropes* 
Then  I  heard  that  fearful  sound,  which  never  I  had  heft™ 
before,  neither  since  have  heard  (except  during  that  saw*! 
winter),  the  sharp  yet  solemn  sound  of  trees,  burst  open  Ijf 
the  frost-blow.  Our  great  walnut  lost  three  branches,  aod 
has  been  dying  ever  since;  though  growing  meanwhile,  as  th* 
soul  does.  And  the  ancient  oak  at  the  cross  was  rent,  and 
many  score  of  ash  trees.  But  why  should  I  tell  all  this?  the 
people  who  have  not  seen  it  (iis  I  have)  will  only  make  fat-es? 
and  disbelieve;  till  such  another  frost  comes*,  which  perhapi 
may  never  be. 
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This  terrible  weather  kept  Tom  Faggus  from  coining  near 
our  house  for  weeks j    at  which  indeed   I  was  not  vexed  a 
uarter  so  muoh  as  Aimie  was;  for  I  had  never  half  approved 
of  hinij  as  a  husband  for  my  sister;  in  spite  of  his  purchase 
J      from  Squire  Bassett,  and  the  grant  of  the  Royal  pardon.     It 
^bnay  he  however  that  Annie  took  the  same  view  of  my  love 
^wor  Iiorna,  and  could  not  augur  well  of  it;  but  if  so,  she  held 
^Bber  peace,  though  I  was  not  so   sparing.     For   many  things 
^Beontributed  to  make  me  less  good-humored  now  than  my  real 
nature  was;  and  the  very  least  of  all  these  things  woukl  have 
been  enough  to  make  some  people  cross,  antl  rude,  and  frac- 
tious.    I  mean  the  red  and  painful  chapping  of  my  face  and 
hands,  from  working  in  the  snow  all  day,  and  lying  in  t!ie  frost 
all  night.    For  l>eing  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  a  ruddy  nature, 
and  pretty  plump  withal,  and  fed  on  plenty  of  hut  victuals, 
aud  always  forced  by  my  mother  to  sit  nearer  the  fire  than  I 
rished,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  tlie  cold  ran  revel  on  my 
iheeks  and  knuckles.     And  I  feared  that  Lorna  (if  it  should 
wer  please  God  to  stop  tlie  snowing)  might  take  this  for  a 
)Toof  of  low  and  rustic,  blood  and  breeding. 
And  this  I  say  was  tlie  smallest  thing;  for  it  was  far  more 
jrious  that  we  were  losing  half  our  stock,  do  all  we  would  to 
lelter  them,     Eveu  the  horses  in  the  stables  (mustered  alto- 
»ther,  for  the  sake  of  breath  and  steaming)  had  long  icicles 
im  their  muzzles,  almost  every  morning.     But  of  all  things 
le  very  gravest,  to  my  apprehension,  was  the  impossibility 
hearing,  or  having  any  token,  of  or  from  my  loved  one. 
bt  that  those  three  days  alont^  of  snow  (tremendous  as  it  was) 
could  have  blocked  the  country  so;  but  that  the  sky  had  never 
sed,  for  more  than  two  days  at  a  time,  for  full  three  weeks 
lereafter,  to  pour  fresh  piles  of  fleecy  mantle;  neither  had 
le  wind  relaxed  a  single  day  from  shaking  them.     As  a  rule, 
snowed  all  day,  eleared  up  at  night,  and  froze  intensely, 
ith  the  stars  as  bright  as  jewels,  earth  Sjiread  out  in  lustrous 
'ilight,  and  the  sounds  in  the  air  as  sharp  and  crackling  as 
"lery;  then  in  the  morning  snow  again,  before    the   sun 
"  come  to  help. 
Tt  mattered  not  what  way  the  wind  was.     Often  and  often 
the  vanes  went  round,  and  we  hoped  for  change  of  weather: 
'\e  only  change  was  that  it  seemed  (if  possible)  to  grow  colder, 
ideed,  after  a  week  or  so,  the  wind  would  regtilarly  box  the 
compass  (a;8  the  sailors  call  it)  in  the  course  of  ever>'  day^  fol- 
lowing where  the  sun  should  be,  as  if  to  make  -a  mock  of  him. 
And  tJiis  of  course  immensely  aiided  to  the  peri!  of  the  drifts  j 
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because  they  shifted  every  dayj  anil  no  skill  or  care  m 
learn  them. 

I  believe  it  was  on  Epiphany  morning,  or  somewhere  about 
that  period,  when  Lizzie  ran  into  the  kitchen  to  me,  where  I 
was  thawing  uiy  gfjosn-groase,  with  the  dogs  among  the  ashes 
—  the  live  dogs,  I  mean,  not  thi^  iron  ones,  for  them  we  had 
given  np  hjng  ago, —  and  having  eauglit  me,  by  way  of  M'onder 
(for  generally  I  w;is  out  shovelling,  long  before  mj^  "young 
lady"  had  her  nightcap  off),  she  positively  kissed  me,  for  the 
sake  of  warming  her  lips  jierhapSj  or  because  she  had  some- 
thing proud  to  say. 

"You  great  fool,  tlohn,''  said  ray  lady,  as  Annie  and  I  used 
to  call  her,  on  aeeount  of  her  airs  and  graces;  "what  a  pity 
you  never  read,  John  I  -^ 

"Hueh  us»\  1  should  think,  in  reading!"  1  answered,  though 
pleased  with  her  eondeseension-,  "ready  I  suppose,  with  roof 
coming  in,  and  only  ihis  chimney  left  sticking  out  of  the 
snow  I " 

"The  very  time  to  read,  John,"  said  Lizzie,  looking  grander; 
**  our  worst  troubles  are  the  need,  whence  knowledge  can  de- 
liver us." 

"Amen,"  I  cried  out;  "are  you  parson  or  clerk?  Which- 
ever you  are,  good  morning." 

Thereu]K»n  I  was  b^nt  on  my  usual  round  (a  very  small  one 
nowadays),  but  Eliza  touk  me  with  both  hands,  and  I  stopped 
of  course;  for  I  could  not  In-ar  to  sliake  tlie  child*  even  in 
play,  fur  a  moment,  because  her  back  was  tender.  Then  she 
looked  up  at  me  with  her  beautiful  eyes,  so  large,  unhealthy, 
and  abdicate,  and  strangely  shadowing  outward,  as  If  to  spread 
their  meaning;  and  she  .said, — 

"Now,  John,  this  is  no  time  to  joke,  I  was  almost  frozen 
in  bed  last  nigiit;  and  Annie  like  an  icicle.  Feel  how  cold 
my  hands  are.  Now,  will  you  listen  to  what  I  have  read  about 
climates  ten  times  worse  than  this;  and  where- none  but  clever 
men  can  live?" 

"  Impossible  for  me  to  listen  now.  I  have  hundreds  of  things 
to  see  to:  but  I  will  listen  after  breakfiist  to  your  foreign 
climates,  chihL     Xow  attend  to  mother's  hot  eotfee," 

She  l(»oked  a  little  disappointed;  but  she  knew  what  I  had 
to  do:  and  after  all  she  was  not  so  utterly  unreasonable; 
although  she  did  read  books.  And  when  I  had  done  nay 
morning's  work,  I  listened  to  her  patiently;  ami  it  was  out 
of  my  power  to  tliink  that  all  she  said  was  foolish. 

For  I  knew  common  sense  pretty  well,  by  this  time,  whether 
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Ut  happened  to  be  my  own,  or  any  other  person's,  if  clearly 
[laid  before  me.  And  Lizzie  had  a  particidar  way  of  setting 
forth  very  clearly  whutevt'r  tshe  wished  to  ex[>ress  and  enforce, 
"{ut  the  queerest  part  of  it  all  was  this,  that  if  she  could  but 
ive  dreamed  for  a  moment  what  would  be  the  lirst  applioa- 
ion  made  by  me  of  her  lesson,  she  would  rather  have  bitten 
ler  tongue  off  than  help  me  to  my  purpose. 

She  told  me  that  in  the  **  Arctic  Kegions,"  as  they  call  some 
daces  a  long  way  north,  where  tlie  Great  Bear  lies  all  ai^ross 
le  heavens,  and  no  sun  is  up,  for  wlude  months  at  a  tinu% 
'and  yet  where  people  will  go  explorini^',  out  of  pure  eontratlie- 
tion,  ami  for  the  sakt^  of  novelty,  ami  love  of  being  frozen  — 
that  here  they  always  hiul  such  winters  as  we  were  having 
now*  It  never  ceased  to  freeze,  she  saidj  and  it  never  ceased 
^_to  snow;  except  when  it  was  t(3o  cold;  and  then,  all  the  air 
^Mvas  choked  with  glittci'iug  spikes;  and  a  man*s  skin  might 
^Mome  off  of  him,  before  he  could  ask  the  reason.  Nevertheless 
^Khe  people  there  (although  the  snow  was  tifty  feet  deep,  and 
^all  their  breath  fell  bebiud  them  frozen,  like  a  log  of  wood 
dropped  from  their  shoulders),  yet  they  managed  to  get  along, 
ud  make  tin*  time,  of  the  3^ear  to  awXi  other,  by  a  little  clever- 
less.  For  seeing  how  the  snow  was  spread,  lightly  over  every 
dng,  covering  up  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  foreskin  of 
le  sea,  they  contrived  a  way  to  crown  it,  and  to  glide  like  a 
kke  along.  Through  the  s]>arkle  of  the  whiteness,  and  the 
'reaths  of  windy  tossings,  ami  the  ups  [ind  downs  of  cold,  any 
Liiu  might  get  along  with  a  boat  on  eitlitT  foot,  to  prevent  his 
inking. 

She  told  me  how  these  boats  were  made;  very  strong  and 

jry  light,  of  ribs  with  skin  across  them;  five  feet  long,  and 

Le  foot  wide;  and  turned  up  at  each  end,  even  as  a  canoe  is. 

!ut  she  did  not  tell  me,  nor  did  I  give  it  a  moment's  thought 

lyselfj  how  hard  it  was  to  walk  upon  them,  without   early 

iraetice.     Then  she  told  me  another  tiling  equally  useful  to 

mei    although  I  would  not  let  her  see  how  much  I  thought 

al>oat  it«     And  this  c<tocerned  the  use  of  sliMlges,   and  their 

power  of  gliding,  and  ik^  lightness  of  their  fidlowing;  all  of 

■nrhich  I  could   see  at    oiilre,  through    knowledge  of  our  own 

^■wm^sleds;   which  we  employ  in  lieu  of  wheels,  used  in  flatter 

^■istricts.     When  I  had  beard  all  this  from  her,  a  mere  chit  of 

^^  girl  as  she  was,  unfit  to  inakr  a  snowball  even,  or  to  fry 

'     inow-pincakes,    I  looked  down  on  her  with  amazeiueut,  and 

began  to  wish  a  little  that  I  had  given  more  time  to  books. 

Bat  God  shapes  all  our  fitness,  and  gives  each  man  bis  mean- 
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ing,  even  as  he  guides  the  wavering  lines  of  snow  desceudi 
Our  Eliza  waa  meant  for  books ;  our  dear  Annie  for  lovi 
and  eookiug;  I^  John  Kidd,  for  sheep,  and  wrestling,  and  the 
thought  of  Lorna;  and  mother  to  love  all  three  of  us,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  her  children.  And  now,  if  I  must  tell  the 
truth,  as  at  every  page  I  try  to  do  (though  God  knows  it  is 
hard  enough),  I  had  felt  tlirongh  all  tliis  weatlier,  though  my 
life  was  Lonia's,  soinetliiiig  of  a  satisfaction  in  so  doing  duty 
to  my  kindest  and  best  of  mothers,  and  to  none  but  her.  For 
(if  you  come  to  think  of  it)  a  man's  young  love  is  very  plea.s~ 
aut,  very  sweet,  and  tiekling;  and  takes  him  through  the  core 
of  heart;  without  his  knowing  how  or  why.  Tben  he  dwells 
upon  it  sideways,  without  people  looking,  and  builds  up  all 
sorts  of  fancies,  growing  hot  with  working  so  at  his  own  imag- 
inings. So  his  love  is  a  crystal  Goddess,  set  upon  an  obelisk; 
and  whoever  will  not  bow  the  knee  (yet  without  glancing  at 
lier),  the  lover  makes  it  a  sacred  rite  to  either  kick  or  to  stick 
him.  I  am  not  speaking  of  ine  and  Lorna,  but  of  common  people. 

Then  (if  you  come  to  think  again)  lo  —  or  I  will  not  say  lol 
for  no  one  can  behold  it  —  only  feel,  or  but  rememlier,  what  a 
real  mother  is.  Ever  loving,  ever  soft,  ever  turning  sin  to 
goodness,  vices  into  virtues;  blind  to  all  nine-tenths  of  wrong; 
through  a  telescoi)e  beholding  (tbougli  herself  so  nigh  to  them) 
faintest  decimal  of  promise,  even  in  her  vilest  child.  Ready 
to  thank  God  again,  as  wlien  her  babe  was  born  to  her;  leaping 
(as  at  kingdom-come)  at  a  wandering  syllable  of  Gospel  for 
her  lost  one. 

All  til  is  our  mother  was  to  xis,  and  even  more  than  all  of 
this;  and  hence  1  felt  a  pride  and  joy  in  doing  my  sacred  duty 
tow;irds  her,  now  that  tlie  weather  compelled  me.  And  she 
was  as  grateful,  and  delighted,  as  if  she  had  no  more  claim 
upon  me  than  a  stranger^s  sheep  might  have.  Yet  from  time 
to  time,  I  groaned  within  myself  and  by  myself,  at  thiiiking 
of  my  sad  debarment  from  the  sight  of  Lorna,  and  of  ail  that 
might  have  happened  to  her,  now  she  had  no  protection. 

Therefore  I  fell  to  at  ouce,  \i\\oi\  tbat  hint  from  Lizzie,  and 
being  used  to  thatching-work,  and  the  making  of  traps,  and  so 
on,  before  very  long  I  built  myself  a  pair  of  strong  and  light 
snow-shoes,  framed  with  ash  and  ribbed  of  withy,  with  half- 
tfinned  calfskin  stretched  across,  and  an  inner  sole  to  suppjort 
my  feet.  At  first  I  could  not  walk  at  all,  bxit  floundered  about 
most  piteously,  catching  one  shoe  in  the  other,  and  both  of 
tlu-ra  in  the  snow-drifts,  to  the  great  amusenieut  of  the  maid- 
ens, who  were  come  to  look  at  me.    But  after  a  while  I  grew 
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more  expert,  discovering  what  my  errors  were,  and  altering 
the  iDclination  of  the  shoes  themselyes,  according  to  a  plan 
which  Lizzie  found  in  a  book  of  old  adventures.  And  this 
made  snch  a  difference,  that  I  crossed  the  farm-yard  and  came 
back  again  (though  turning  was  the  worst  thing  oi  all)  with- 
out so  much  as  falling  once,  or  getting  my  staff  entangled. 

But  oh  the  aching  of  ray  ankles,  wJien  I  went  to  bed  that 
night;  I  was  forced  to  help  myself  upstairs  with  a  couple  of 
mopsticks!  and  I  rubbed  the  joints  with  ueatsfoot  oil,  which 
comforted   them  greiitly.     Arul    likely  enough  I  would   have 
ndoned  any  further  trial,  but  for  Lizzie's  ridicule,  and  pre- 
nded  sympatby;  asking  if  the  strong  John  Ridd  would  have 
(Id  Betty  to  lean  upon.     Therefore  I  set  to  again,  with  a  fixed 
solve  not  to  notice  pain  or  stiffness,  but  to  warm  them  out 
of  me.     And  sure  enough,  before  dark  that  day,  I  could  get 
along   pretty  freely:   especially  improving  every  time,  after 
aving  off  and  resting.     Tlie  uKtouishment  of  poiir  Jolm  Fry, 
ill   Dadds,  and  Jem  Slocombe,  when  tliey  saw  me  coming 
wn  tlie  hill  upon  tliem,   in  the  twilight,  where  they  were 
earing  the  furze  rick  and  trussing  it  for  cattle,  was  more 
an  I  can  tell  yon ;  because  they  did  not  let  me  see  it,  but 
u  away  with  one  accord,  and  floiindered  into  a  snowdrift, 
hey  believed,  and  so  did  evety  one  else  (especiallj^  when  I 
evv  able  to  glide  along  pretty  rapidly),  that  I    had   stolen 
other  Melldruni's  sieves,  on  which  she  was  said  to  fly  over 
be  foreland  at  midnight  every  Saturday 
UfMjn   the   following   day,   I   held   some   council   with  my 
other;  not  liking  to  go  without  her  pei-mission,  yet  scarcely 
claring  to  ask  for  it.     But  here  she  di.sappointed  me,  on  the 
iglit  side  of  disappointment;  saying  that   she  had  seen  my 
Ining  (which  she  never  could  have  done;  because  I  had  been 
ard  at  work),  and  rather  than  watcli  me  grieving  so,  for 
body  or  other,  wlia  now  was  all  in  all  to  me,  I  might  go 
pon  my  course,  and  Ood'a  protection  go  with  me!     At  this  I 
ras  amazed,  because  it  was  not  at  all  like  mother;  and  know- 
ing how  well  I  had  behaved,  ever  since  the  time  of  our  snow- 
ing np,  I  was  a  little  moved  to  tell  her  that  she  could  not 
Understand  me.     However  my  sense  of  duty  kept  me,  and  my 
owledge  of  the  catechism,  from  saying  such  a  thing  as  that, 
even  thinking  twice  of  it.     And  ?o  I  took  her  at  her  word, 
she  was  not  prepared  for;  and  telling  her  how  proud 
of  her  trust  in  Providence,  and  how  I  could  run  in  my 
fieW  snow-shoes,  I  took  a  short  pipe  in  my  mouth,  and  started 
furth  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 


NOT    TOO    SOON. 


When  I  started  on  my  road  across  the  bilk  and  valle  -^ 
(which  now  were  pretty  much  alike),  the  utmost  I  could  ho  ^^ 
to  do  was  to  gain  the  crest  of  hills,  and  look  into  the  Doo  ^^ti 
Glen,  Hence  I  might  at  least  descry  whether  Lorna  still  w 
safe,  by  the  six  nests  still  remaining,  and  the  view  of  the  Ci 
tain's  house.  When  I  was  come  to  the  open  country,  far 
yond  the  sheltered  homestead,  and  in  the  full  brunt  of  t 
wind,  the  keen  blast  of  the  eold  broke  on  me,  and  the  nngli«r:Mhty 
breadth  of  snow.  Moor  and  highland,  fieUl  and  eomnioii,  cKT  s^lifi 
and  vale,  and  watercourse,  over  all  the  rolling  fobla  of  mi^^  usty 
white  were  hovering".  There  wiis  nothing  square  or  jaggi^g^g***! 
left,  there  wa,s  nothing  perpendicular;  all  the  rugged  Wr-^mi  nes 
were  eased,  and  all  the  breaches  smoothly  filled.  Curves,  a-^F^ind 
mounds,  and  rounded  heavings  took  the  place  of  rock  a..«i^siUid 
stninp;  and  all  the  country  looked  as  if  a  woman's  hand  l^zJ^bjM 
been  on  it.  ^ 

Througli  the  sparkling  breadth  of  white,  which  seemed  ^B  ^ 
glance  my  eyes  away,  and  past  the  humjrs  of  laden  tre?;^^^^ 
Ixjwing  their  backs  like  a  woodman,  I  contrived  to  get  aloi*'  ^^Dg« 
Ixalf  sliding  and  half  walking,  in  plaices  where  a  plain-shod(£l-^ 
man  must  have  sunk,  and  waited  freezing,  till  the  thaw  shoi.^ 
come  to  liim.  For  although  there  had  been  such  violent  fi 
every  night,  upon  the  snow,  the  snow  itself,  having  ne^ 
thawed,  even  for  an  hour,  liad  never  coated  over.  Hence 
was  as  soft  and  Hgbt,  as  if  all  had  fallen  yesterday.     In  phic  __ 

w^ltere  no  drift  had  been,  but  rather  off  than  on  to  them,  th»r J^^ 

feet  was  the  least  of  depth :  but  wliere  the  wind  had  ehased-^^^  '^ 
round,  or  any  draught  led  like  a  funnel,  or  any  thing  oppo;^^^^<^ 
it;  there  you  might  very  safely  say  that  it  ran  up  to  twen^*^/ 
feet,   or  thirty,   or  even  fifty,   and  I  believe  some  time^^a 
hundred. 

At  last  I  got  to  my  spy-bill  (as  I  haii  begun  to  call  \'^X 
although  I  never  should  have  known  it,  but  for  what  it  look***/ 
on.  And  even  to  know  this  last  again  required  all  the  eye^f 
of  love,  soever  sharp  and  vigilant.  For  all  the  beauti'ftj/ 
( rlen  Doone  (shaped  from  out  the  mountains,  as  if  on  purpose? 
tV>r  the  Doones,  and  looking  in  the  summer-time  like  a  sluirp- 
nit  vase  of  green)  now  was  besnowed  half  up  the  sides,  and  ^ 
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end,  so  that  it  was  more  lik<'  tlii^  white  basins  wherein 
'e  boil  plum-pUfldings.  Not  a  patch  of  grass  was  there,  not  a 
>lack  branch  of  a  tree;  all  was  white;  ami  the  little  river 
lowed  beneath  an  arch  of  snow;  if  it  manageil  to  flow  at  all. 
Now  this  was  a  great  surprise  to  me;  not  only  boeause  1 
?lievefl  Glen  Doone  to  be  a  place  outside  all  froat,  but  also 
jcause  I  thougiit  perhaps  that  it  wa^  quite  impossible  to  be 
cold  near  Lorna.  And  now  it  stnu-k  me  all  at  once  that  |>er- 
Lps  her  ewer  was  frozen  (as  mine  had  been  for  tlie  last  three 
reeks,  requiring  embers  amiuul  it),  and  perha}»s  lier  window 
rould  not  shut,  any  more  than  mine  would ;  and  perhaps  she 
ranted  blankets.  This  idna  worked  me  up  to  such  a  chill  of 
ipathy,  and  seeing  no  Dnones  now  aljout,  and  doubting  if 
"guns  would  go  oFT,  in  this  state  of  the  weather,  and  know- 
\g  that  no  man  could  catch  me  up  (except  with  shoes  like 
line),  I  even  resolv^ed  to  slide  the  cliffs,  and  bmvely  go  to 
ima. 

It  helped  me  much  in  this  resolve,  that  the  snow  came  on 
tin,  thick  enough  to  blind  a  man  who  had  not  spent   his 
le  among  it,  as  I  had  done  now  for  days  and  days.     There- 
fore I  took  my  neatsfoot  oil,  which  now  was  clogged  like  honey, 
^nd  rubbed  it  liard  into  my  leg- joints,  so  far  as  I  coukl  reach 
lem.     And  then  I  set  my  back  and  elbows  well  against  a 
law-drift,  lianging  far  adown  the  cliff,  and  saying  some  of 
he  Lord's  Prayer,  threw  myself  on  Provideuce.     Before  there 
time  to  think  or  dream,  I  lauded  very  beautifully  upon  a 
of  run-up  snow  in  a  quiet  corner.     Jly  good  shoes,  or 
J,  preserved  me  from  going  far  beneath  it;  though  one  of 
them  was  sadly  strainc<l,  where  a  grub  had  gnawed  the  ash, 
in  the   earl}'  summer-time.     Having  set  myself   aright,  and 
being  in  good  s[iirits,  I  made  boldly  across  the  valley  (where 
le  snow  was  furrowed  hard),  being  now  afraid  of  nolKidy. 
If  Loma  had  looked  oat  of  the  window,  she  would  not  have 
lown  me,  with  those  boots  upon  my  feet,  and  a  well-cleaned 
iLeepskin  over  me,  bearing  my  own  (J.R.)  in  red,  just  between 
ly  shoulders,   but  covered  now  in    suow-liakes.     The  house 
•as  partly  drifted  up,  though  not  so  muc*li  as  ours  was;  and  I 
>ssed  the  little  sti'eam  almost  without  knowing  that  it  was 
ider  me.     At   first,  being   pretty  safe   agiiiust  interference 
>m  the  other  huts,  by  virtue  of  the  blinding  snow,  and  the 
iifficulty  of  walking,  I  examined  all  the  windows;  but  these 
were  coated  so  with  ice,  like  ferns  and  flowers  and  dazzling 
stars,  that  no  one  could  so  much  as  guess  wliat  might  be  inside 
of  them.     Moreover  I  was  afraid  of  prying   narrowly  into 
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them,  as  it  was  not  a  proper  thing  where  a  maiden  might  be: 
only  I  wanted  to  know  just  this,  whether  she  were  there,  or 
not. 

Taking  nothing  by  this  movement,  I  was  forced,  much 
against  my  will,  to  venture  to  the  door  and  knock,  in  a  hesi- 
tating manner,  not  being  sure  but  what  my  answer  might  be 
the  mouth  of  a  carbine.  However  it  was  not  so,  for  1  heard 
a  pattering  of  feet  and  a  whispering  going  on,  and  then  a  shrill 
voice  through  the  keyhole,  asking,  *' Who's  there?" 

"Only  me,  John  Ridd,"  I  atiswered;  upon  which  1  heard  a 
little  laughter,  and  a  little  sobbing,  or  something  that  was  like 
it;  and  then  the  door  was  opened  aljoiit  a  couple  of  inches, 
with  a  bar  behind  it  still j  and  then  the  little  voice  went 
on,^ — 

"Put  thy  finger  in,  young  man,  with  the  old  ring  on  it. 
But  mind  thee,  if  it  be  the  wrong  one,  thou  shalt  never  draw 
it  back  again." 

Laughing  at  Gwenny's  mighty  threat,  I  showed  my  finger  m 
the  opening:  upon  which  she  let  me  in,  and  barred  the  door 
again  like  lightning. 

"What  m  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Gwenny?"  I  asked,  as  I 
slipped  about  on  tlie  floor,  for  I  conld  not  stand  there  firmly 
with  my  great  snow-shoes  on. 

"Maniug  enougli,  and  bad  mailing  too,"  the  Cornish  girl 
made  answer.  **  Us  be  shut  in  here,  and  starving,  and  durstn^t 
let  anybody  in  upon  ns.  I  wish  tliou  wer*t  good  to  ate,  young 
man:  I  could  manage  most  of  thee." 

I  was  so  frightened  by  her  eyes,  full  of  wolfish  hunger,  that 
I  could  only  say,  "Good  God!"  having  never  seen  tlie  like 
before.  Then  drew  I  forth  a  large  piece  of  breads  which  I  had 
brought  in  case  of  accidents,  and  placed  it  in  her  hands.  She 
leaped  at  it,  as  a  starving  dog  leaps  at  sight  of  las  supper, 
and  she  set  her  teeth  in  it,  and  then  withheld  it  from  her  lips, 
with  something  very  like  an  oath  at  her  own  vile  greediness; 
and  then  away  round  the  corner  with  it,  no  doubt  for  her 
young  mistress.  I  meanwhile  was  occupied,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  in  tiiking  my  snow-shoes  off,  yet  wondering  much 
within  myself,  why  Lorna  did  not  come  to  me. 

But  j>resently  I  knew  the  cause;  for  Gwenny  called  me,  and 
I  ran,  and  found  my  darling  quite  unable  to  say  so  much  as, 
"John,  how  are  you?"  Between  the  hunger,  and  the  cold, 
and  the  excitement  of  my  coming,  she  bad  fainted  away,  and 
lay  back  on  a  chair,  as  white  as  the  snow  around  us.  In 
betwixt  her  delicate  lips,  Gwenny  was  thrusting  with  all  her 
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reugtli  the  hard  browii  urust  of  tlm  rye-bread,  which  she  had 
"Inatched  from  me  so. 

Get  water,  or  get  snow,"  I  said;  ''don't  you  kuow  what 
intiDg  is,  you  very  stiipid  child?" 
Never  heered  on  it,  in  Caniwall,  *'  she  answered,  trusting 
still  to  the  bread:  'Mie  un  the  same  as  bleetiing?" 

'*  It  will  be  direetly,  if  you  go  on  stj^ueezing  away  with  that 

Krust  so.  Eat  a  piece :  I  have  got  some  more.  Leave  my  dar- 
ng  now  to  jue." 
Hearing  that  I  had  some  more,  the  starving  girl  could  re.sist 
0  longur,  but  tore  it  in  two,  and  had  sivallowed  half,  before 
I  had  e^axed  my  Lorna  back  to  sense,  and  hupt%  and  joy,  and 
^  love, 

H    **I  never  expected  to  see  you  again.     I  had  made  up  my 
n  mind  to  die,  John;  and  to  die  without  your  knowing  it." 

Xa  I  repelleil  this  fearful  thought  in  a  mautu'r  higldy  forti- 
fying, the  tender  line  flowed  ViMrk  again  into  her  famished 
cheeks  and  lips,  and  a  softer  brilliance  glistened  from  the 
[•depth  of  her  dark  eyes.  She  gave  me  one  little  shrunken 
Mm\,  and  I  could  not  help  a  tear  for  it. 

After  all,  Mistress  Loriui/^  I  said,  pretending  to  be  gay, 
ior  a  smile  might  do  her  good;  ''you  do  not  love  me  as 
Gwenny  does;  for  she  even  wantetl  to  eat  uu'." 

"And  shall,  afore  I  htive  done,  yoniig  man,"  Gwenuy 
answered,  laughing;  "ytm  eome  in  here  with  they  red  cliakes, 
|W*dmake  us  think  o*  shdoin." 

"Eat  up  your  bit  of  brown  bread,  Gwenny.  It  is  not  good 
|triOugli  for  your  mistress.  Bless  lier  heart,  I  have  something 
here  giieh  as  she  never  tast€*d  the  like  of,  being  in  such  appe- 
tite. LcMik  here,  Lorna;  snn^ll  it  first.  I  have  had  it  ever 
«in(;e  Twelfth-day,  and  kept  it  all  tlie  time  for  you.  Annie 
nutle  it.     That  is  enough  to  warrant  it  good  cooking," 

And  then  T  show«.^d  my  great  mtuce-pie  in  a  bag  of  tissue 
I»ipei",  and  I  told  them  how  tlie  mince-meat  was  made  of  gohlen 
pippms  finely  shred,  with  the  uiuh'rcut  of  the  sirloin,  and  spice 
^"»1  fruit  accordingly  and  far  beyund  my  knowledge.  But 
horaa  would  not  touch  a  morsel,  until  sin-  had  thanked  God 
^^f  it,  and  given  me  tlie  kindest  kiss,  and  put  a  piece  in 
Gw^uiiy's  mouth. 

1  have  eatf*n  many  things  myself,  witli  very  great  enjoy- 
n»<-*nt,  and  keen  perception  of  their  merits,  and  some  thanks  to 
^M  for  them.  But  I  never  ditl  enjuy  a  thing,  that  had  found 
Its  way  between  my  own  lips,  half  or  even  a  quarter  as  much 
^  I  now  enjoyed  behohlins;  TA»rna,  sitting  proudly  upwards 
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(to  sliow  that  she  was  faint  no  more)  entering  into  that  inmcf 
pie,  and  moving  all  lier  pearls  of  teeth  (inside  her  little  moutla* 
place)  exactly  as  I  told  her.  For  I  was  afraid  lest  she  sbouW 
be  too  fast  m  going  through  it,  and  cause  herself  more  damagi 
30,  than  she  got  of  nourishment.  But  I  had  no  need  to  feai 
at  all,  and  Lorna  could  not  help  laughing  at  mo,  for  thinkiii| 
that  she  liad  no  self-control. 

Some  creatures  require  a  deal  of  food  (I  myself  among  tht 
number),  and  some  can  do  witli  a  very  little;  making,  no  doui^ 
the  hest  of  it.  And  I  have  often  noticed,  that  the  plumi>eat 
and  most  perfect  women  never  eat  so  h.ard,  and  fast^  as  thi 
skinny  and  three-cornered  ones.  These  last  be  often  ashamed 
of  it,  anil  eat  most  when  tlie  men  be  absent.  Hence  it  cam< 
to  pass  that  Lorna,  being  the  loveliest  of  all  maidens,  hod 
;is  niueli  as  she  could  do  to  finish  her  own  half  of  piq 
whereas  Gwenny  Carfax  (though  generous  more  than  greed;] 
ate  up  hers  witliout  winking,  after  finishing  the  brown  loaf] 
antl  tlien  I  begged  to  know  tUe  meaning  of  this  state  of  thing*. 

"The  meaning  is  sad  enough,"  said  Lorna;  *'and  I  see  114 
way  out  of  it.  We  are  both  to  be  starved  until  I  let  them  d<l 
what  they  like  with  me."  I 

**That  is  to  say,  until  you  choose  to  marry  Carver  Doon^i 
and  be  slowly  killed  by  him." 

*'  Slowly!    No,  John,  quickly.     I  hate  him  with  such  blttei 
ness,  tliat  less  than  a  week  would  kill  me." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  tliat,"  said  Gwenny:  '*oh,  she  hates  h 
nicely  then:  but  not  half  so  inueli  as  I  do/*  ) 

I  told  them  both  that  this  stat-e  of  tilings  could  be  endurfll 
no  longer;  on  which  point  they  agreed  with  me,  but  saw  of 
means  to  help  it.  For  if  even  Lorna  could  make  up  her  mind 
to  come  away  with  mp,  ami  live  at  Plover's  Barrows  farntj 
under  my  good  mother's  care,  as  I  had  urged  so  often,  behuH 
the  snow  was  all  around  us»  heaped  as  high  as  mountains,  aiil 
how  could  any  delicate  maiden  ever  get  across  it?  ( 

Then  I  spoke,  with  a  stnmge  tingle  upon  both  sides  of  inj 
heart,  knowing  that  thi.s  undertaking  was  a  serious  one  for  all 
and  might  burn  our  farm  down, —  I 

**  If  I  warrant  to  take  you  safe,  and  without  much  fright  ol 
hardship,  Lorna,  will  you  eome  with  me?*'  '| 

"To  be  sure  I  will,  dear,*'  said  my  beauty  with  a  smile,  asti 
a  glance  to  follow  it;  '*  I  have  small  alternative,  to  starve,  d 
go  with  you,  John/' 

"Gwenny,  have  you  courage  for  it?    Will  jou  come 
your  young  mistress?" 
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^*  Will  I  stay  behind?  "  cried  Gwenny,  in  a  voice  that  settled 
it.  ^Vnd  so  we  began  to  arrLtiv^'*^  ubuut  it;  and  I  was  much 
excited.  It  was  useless  now  to  Ii'ilvi*  it  hmj^er:  if  it  could  he 
done  at  all,  it  eouhi  nut  be  too  quickly  done.  It  was  tlie 
Counsellor  who  had  ordiTcil,  after  all  other  schemes  had  failed, 
tliat  his  niucii  should  h;ive  no  fut»d  until  she  would  obey  him. 
He  had  strictly  watclied  the  house,  taking  turns  with  Carver, 
to  ensure  that  none  came  nijj:!!  it  bearing  food  or  comfort.  But 
this  evening,  they  had  thought  it  needless  to  remain  on  jL^tiaitl; 
and  it  \V(mUl  have  been  inipossiVtle,  b.M^ause  themselves  were 
^buijy,  offering  hi'^h  festival  to  all  the  vidley,  in  right  of  their 
rn  coiumandorship.  And  Gwenny  said  that  nothing  madt* 
>r  80  nearly  mad  with  appetite  as  the  account  she  received. 
)Ui  a  woman,  ot  all  the  dishes  preparing.     Nevertheless  she 

answered  bravely,^ 
*^Go  and  tell  the  Counsellor,  and  go  and  tell  the  Carver,  who 
s^Til  you  to  spy  upon  us,  that  we  shall  have  a  finer  dish  than 
any  set  before  them/'  And  so  in  trutii  the}'  did,  although  st> 
little  dreaming  it;  for  no  Doone  that  wai5  ever  born,  how- 
ever much  of  a  Carver,  miglit  vie  with  our  Annie  for  mince- 
[meat 

Now  while  we  sat,  reflecting  much,  and  talking  a  good  deal 
lore,  in  spite  of  all  the  cold, —  for  I  never  was  in  a  hurry  to 
fo,  when  I  had  Lorna  with  me, —  she  said,  in  her  silvery 
toice,  which  alwavs  led  me  so  along,  as  if  I  were  slave  to  a 
beautiful  bell,—  " 

**Xow,  John,  we  are  wasting  time,  dear.  You  have  praised 
my  hair,  till  it  curls  with  pride,  and  my  eyes  till  you  cannot 
»ee  them,  even  if  they  are  brown  diamonds,  which  I  have 
^eard  for  the  fiftieth  time  at  least;  though  I  never  saw  such 
*  jewel.  Don't  you  think  tliat  it  is  high  time  to  put  on  your 
Bnow-shoes,  John?" 

"Certainly  not,"  I  answered,  *'till  we  have  settled  some- 
thing more.  I  was  so  cold  when  I  caiae  in;  and  now  I  am  as 
warm  as  a  cricket.  And  so  are  you,  you  lively  soul ;  though 
[jouare  not  upon  my  liearth  yet." 

"Kememljer,  John,"  said  Lorna,  nestling  for  a  moment  to 
le;   "the  severity  of  the  weather  makes  a  great  difference 
[between  us.     And  you  must  never  take  advantage." 

"I  quite   under.stand  all   that,   dear.     And   the    liarder    it 

>ezes  the  better,  whih*  tliat  understanding  eontinues.     Now 

try  to  be  serious." 

•*T  try  to  be  serious!     And  I  have  been  trylog  tifty  times, 

id  could  not  bring  you  to  it,  John!     Although  I  am  sure  the 
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situation,  as  tlie  Couusellor  always  says,  at  the  V>egLnning 
a  speech,  the  situation,  to  say  the  least,  is  serious  enougl 
any  thing.     Come,  Gwemiy^  imitate  him,'* 

Gwenny  was  famed  for  her  imitation  of  the  Couni 
making  a  speech;  and  she  began  to  sliuke  her  hair,  and  moui 
\\[wn  a  foot-stool;  luit  I  really  could  not  have  this,  thougl 
even  I^rna  ordered  it,  The  truth  was  that  my  darling  maidel 
was  in  sueh  wild  B]»irits,  at  seeing  me  so  unexpected,  and  al 
the  prospect  of  release,  and  of  what  she  had  never  known 
quiet  lite,  and  happiness,  that  like  uU  warm  and  loving 
natures,  she  could  scarce  control  herself. 

"Come  to  this  frozen  window,  John,  and  see  them  light  tbi 
staek-hre.  Tliey  will  little  know  w)io  h)oks  at  them.  Xol 
be  v^ery  good,  John.  You  stay  in  that  corner,  dear,  and  I  wil 
stand  on  this  side;  and  try  Uy  lueathe  yourself  a  peep-holj 
through  the  lovely  spears  and  banners.  Oh,  3'Ou  don't  knoi 
how  to  do  it.  1  must  do  it  for  you.  Breathe  three  time^ 
like  that,  and  that;  and  then  you  rub  it  with  your  imgers 
before  it  has  time  to  freeze  again." 

All  this  she  did  so  beautifully,  with  her  lips  put  up  lik 
cherries,  and  her  lingers  bent  half  back,  as  only  girls  can  benii 
theiUj  and  her  little  wnist  thrown  out  against  tlie  white  of  tin 
sno wed-up  window,  that  I  made  her  do  it  three  times  ovejj 
and  I  stopped  her  every  tiiiK%  and  let  it  freeze  ag:iin,  that  a 
she  might  be  tlie  longer.  Now  I  knew  that  all  her  love  wa 
mine,  eveiy  bit  as  much  as  mine  was  hers;  yet  I  must  have  h«» 
to  show  it,  dwelling  upon  ever^^  proof,  lengthening  out  all  ce^ 
tjiinty.  Perhaps  thf^  jealous  heart  is  loth  to  own  a  life  woj 
twice  its  own.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  know  that  w©  thawc 
window  nicely. 

And  then  1  saw,  far  down  the  stream  (or  rather  down  tlii 
l>ed  of  it,  for  there  was  no  stream  visible),  a  little  form  of  fifl 
Mtising,  red,  and  dark,  and  flickering.  Presently  it  caught  <^ 
something,  and  went  upward  boldly;  and  then  it  struck^ 
nmny  forks,  and  then  it  fell,  and  rose  again. 

''  bo  you  know  what  all  tliat  is,  John?"  asked  Lorna, 
ing  cleverly  at  the  manner  of  niy  staring. 

"How  on  earth  shouhl  1  know?     Papists  bum  Protef 
in   the   flesh;    and  Protestants  burn  Papists  in  ettigy.  as  wi 
mock  them.     Lorna,  arc  they  going  to  burn  any  one  to-night?" 

"  No,  you  dear.     I  must  rid  you  of  these  things,     I  see 
you  are  bigoted.     The  Doones  are  firing  Dunkery  beac< 
celebrate  their  new  captain." 

**  But  how  could  they  bring  it  here,  through  tlie  Bnoif] 
they  have  sledges,  I  can  do  notttmg.*' 
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Tliey  brought  it  before  the  snow  began.  The  moment 
>r  grandfathei'  was  gone,  even  l)efore  his  iuncral,  the  young 
ken,  having  none  to  check  them,  began  at  once  upon  it. 
!hey  had  always  borne  a  grudge  against  it;  not  that  it  ever 
lid  them  harm ;  but  because  it  seemed  so  insolent.  'Can't  a 
[entleman  go  home,  witliout  a  smoke  behind  him?'  1  have 
>ften  heard  them  saying.  And  though  they  have  done  it  no 
»at  harm,  since  they  threw  the  lireoien  on  the  tire,  niauy» 
lany  years  ago,  they  have  often  promised  to  bring  it  here  for 
leir  candle;  and  now  they  have  done  it.  Ahj  now  look! 
'he  tar  is  kindled.'' 

Though  Lorna  took   it  so  in  joke,  I  looked  upon  it  very 

ravely,  knowing  that  this  heavy  outrage  to  the  feelings  of  the 

dghborhood  would  cause  more  stir  tliau  a  hundred  s!ieep  stolen^ 

■m  score  of  houses  sacked.     Not  of  course  that  the  beacon 

of  the  smallest  use  to  any  one,  neither  stopped  any  body 

ding:  naVy  rather  it  waa  like  the  parish-knelh  which 

rhen  all  is  over,  and  deiu*esses  all  the  survivors;  yet 

tew  that  we  valued  it,  and  were  proud,  find  S]ioke  of  it  as 

a  mighty  institution ;  and  ett^u  more  than  that,  our  vestry  had 

^Toted,  within  the  last  two  years,  seven  sliillings  and  sixpence 

pay  for  it,  in  prniiortion  with  other  parishes.     And  one  of 

le  men  wlio  attended  to  it,  or  at  leiist  who  was  paid  for  doing 

\^  was  onr  Jem  Slocondie's  grandfather. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  my  regrets,  the  fire  went  up  very 

lerrily,  blazing  red  ami  wliite  and  yellow,  as  it  leap€*d  on 

[ifferent   things.     And  the  light   danced  on  the   snowdrifts 

ith  a  misty  lilac  hue,     I  was  astonished  at  its  burning  in 

ich  mighty  depths  of  snow;  but  Gweony  said  that  the  wieked 

lien  had  been  three  days  hard  at  work,  clearing,  as  it  were,  a 

)ek-pit,  for  tlieir  fire  to  have  its  way.     And  now  they  had  a 

dghty  pile,  which  must  have  covered  five  landyards  siij^uare, 

leaped  up  to  a  goodly  height,  and  eager  to  take  lire. 

In  this  I  saw  great  obstacle  to  what  I  wished  to  manage. 

For  when  this  pyramid  should  be  kindled  thoroughly,  and 

mriiig  light  and  blazes  round,  would  not  all  the  valley  be 

like  a  white  room  full  of  candles?     Thinking  thus,  I  was  half 

kclined  to  abide  my  time  for  another  night;    and  then  my 

»cond  thoughts  convinced  me  tliat  I  would  be  a  fool  in  this. 

^or  lo>  what  an  opportunity  I     All  the  Doones  would  be  drunk 

if  course,  in  about  three  hours'  tinu',  and  getting  more  and 

lore  in  drink,  as  the  night  went  on.     As  for  the  lire,  it  mast 

link  in  about  tliree  hours  or  more,  ami  only  cast  uncertain 

ihadows  friendly  to  my  purpose.     And  then  the  outlaws  must 
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cower  rouud  it,  as  tlie  cold  increased  on  themi  helpiug  iLfl 

weiglit  of  the  liquor;  and  in  thi^ir  jollity  any  noise  would  \n 
cheered  as  a  false  alarni.  Most  of  all,  and  which  decided  ouci 
for  all  iny  action, —  when  these  wild  and  reekless  villawf 
should  bo  hot  with  ardent  spirits,  what  was  door*  or  wall, 
stand  betwixt  them  and  my  Lorna? 

This  thuuybt  quickened  nie  so  much  that  I  touched  WV  dai 
ling  reverently,  and  told  ber  in  a  few  short  words  how  1  no] 
to  manage  it, 

"Sweetest,  in  two  hours'  time,  I  shall  be  again  with  yoi 
Keep  tlie  bar  up,  and  have  Gwcnny  ready  to  answer  any  ond 
You  are  safe  while  they  are  dining,  dear,  and  drinking  healtW 
and  all  that  stuff;  and  before  they  liave  tlune  with  that,  I  shal 
be  again  with  you.  Have  every  thing  you  eare  to  take  in  I 
very  little  compass;  and  Gwenny  must  have  no  baggage,  j 
shall  knock  loutl,  and  then  wait  a  little;  and  then  knock  twi 
very  ^softly." 

With  tliis,  I  folded  her  in  my  arms;  and  she  looked  frigW 
ened  at  me;  not  having  perceived  her  danger:  and  then  I  tol 
Gweniiy  over  a^^in  what  I  had  told  iier  mistress:  but  she  onU 
nodded  her  head  and  said,  **  Young  man,  go  and  teach 
grandjjiother." 


CHAPTER  XLIV, 


BROUGUT    nOMK    AT    LAST. 


To  my  great  deliglit,  I  fouud  that  the  weather,  not 
friendly  to  luvers.  and  lately  seeming  ao  hostile,  had  in 
most  important  matter  done  me  a  signal  service.     For  wh< 
I   had  promised  to  take  my  love   from    the  power  of  th< 
wretelies,   the  only  way  of  escape  apparent  lay  through 
main  Doone-gate.     For  though  I  might  cfimb  the  cliffs  ml 
self,  especially  with  the  snow  to  aid  me,  I  durst  not  try 
fetch  Lorna  up  them,  even  if  she  were  not  half-starved, 
well  as   partly  frozen;    and   as    for   Gwenny's    door,   as 
called  it  (tiiat  is  to  say,  the  little  entrance  from  the  wood* 
hollow),  it  was  snowed  up  long  ago  to  tlie  level  of  the  bill 
around.     Therefore  I  was  at  niy  wit's  end,  how  to  get  tliei 
out;  the  passage  by  the  l>oone-gate  being  long,  and  dark,  ar 
.liffieult,  and  leading  to  such  a  weary  circuit  among  the  &i 
uiuors  and  hills. 
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But  now,  being  homeward-bouml  by  the  shortest  possible 

ick.  I  slipped  along  between  the  bonfire  and  the  boundary 

liffs,  where  I  foutut  a  caved  way  of  snow  behind  a  sort  of 

ivalanche:   so  that  if  the  Doones   had  been  keeping  watch 

[which  they  were  not  doing,  Init  rt* vrlling)  they  could  scarcely 

Lve  discovered  me.     Anil   wheu  I  came  to  my  old  ascent, 

'liere  I  had  often  scaled  the  cliff  and  matle  across  the  moiiii- 

lins,  it  struek  me  that  I  would  just  have  a  look  at  my  first 

id  painful  entrance,  to  wit,  the  water-slide.     I  never  for  a 

moment  imagined  that  this  could  help  me  now\  for  I  never 

had  dared  to  descend  it,  even  in  the  finest  weather;  still  1  had 

a  curiosity  to  know  what  my  old  friend  was  like,  with  so  much 

low  ujxin  him.     But,  to  my  very  great  surprise,  tliere  was 

ircely  any  sn«nv  there  at   all,  though   plenty  curling  high 

>ver  head  from  the  cliffy  like  bolsters  over  it.     Probably  the 

reeping  of  the  north-east  wind  up  the  narrow  chasm  liatl 

tept  the  showers  from  blocking  it,  although  the  water  had  no 

)wer  under  the  bittv^r  grip  of  frost.     All  my  water-slide  was 

low  less  a  slide  than  patti  of  ice;  furrowed  where  the  waters 

in  over   fluted  ridges;    seamed  where  wind   had  tossed  and 

>mbed  them,  ev*-n  while  congealing;  and  crossed  with  little 

beps  wherever  the  freezing  torrent  lingered.     An<l  here  and 

iere  the  ice  was  fibred  with  the  trail  of  sludge-weed,  slanting 

rora  the  siile,  and  mattt'd,  'so  as  to  make  resting'i)laee. 

Lo,  it  was  easy  track  and  channel*  as  if  for  the  very  purpose 

de,  down  which  I  could  guide  my  sledge^  with  Lorna  sitting 

it.     There  were  only  two  things  to  be  feared;  one  lest  the 

)ll8  of  snow  above  should  fall  in  and  bury  us;  the  other  lest 

re  should  rush  too  fast,  and  so  be  carried  headlong  into  the 

>lack  whirlpool  at  the  bottom,  the  middle  of  which  was  still 

mfrozen,  and  looking  more  liorrible  by  the  contrast.     Against 

lis  danger  I  maile  provision,  by  fixing  a  stout  bar  across;  but 

>f  the  other  we  must  take  our  chance,  and  trust  ourselves  to 

'rovidence, 

1  hastened  home  at  my  utmost  speed,  and  told  my  mother 

>r  Gnd^s  sake  to  keep  the  house  up  till  my  return,  and  to 

ive  jdenty  of  fire  blazing,  and  plenty  of  water  boiling,  and 

k\  enou;,di  hot  for  a  dozen  people,  and  the  best  bed  aired 

nth  the   warming-pan.     D«^ar   mother   smiled    softly  at  my 

ixcitpmentt  though  }ier  own  was  nf)t  much  less,  I  am  sure,  and 

ihanced  by  sore  anxiety.     Then  I  gave  very  strict  directions 

Annie,  and  praised  lier  a  little,  and  kissed  her;  and  I  even 

ideavored  to  flatter  Eliza,  lest  she  should  be  disagreeable. 

After  this  I  took  some  brandy,  both  within  and  about  mef 
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the  former,  because  I  iiatl  sharp  work  to  do ;  and  the  latter  in 
fear  of  whatever  might  happen^  in  such  great  cold,  to  my  com- 
rades.  Also  I  carried  some  other  provisions,  grieving  much  at 
their  coldness;  and  then  I  went  to  the  ujiper  linhay,  and  took 
our  new  light  pony-sledd,  wliich  had  heen  made  almost  as 
much  for  pleasure  as  for  business;  though  God  only  knows 
how  our  girls  could  have  found  any  pleasure  in  bumping  along 
80.  On  the  snow,  however,  it  ran  as  sweetly  as  if  it  had  lit* en 
made  for  it;  yet  I  durst  not  take  the  pony  with  it;  in  the  Hrst 
place,  bocxinse  lus  hoofs  would  break  through  the  ever-shifting 
surface  of  the  light  and  piling  snow;  and  secondly,  beeai 
tliose  ponies,  coming  from  the  forest,  have  a  dreadful  trick 
neighing,  and  most  of  all  in  frosty  weather. 

Therefore  I  girded  my  own  body  with  a  dozen  turns  of  hay 
rope,  twisting  both  the  ends  in  under  at  the  bottom  of  my 
breast,  and  winding  the  hay  on  the  skew  a  little,  that  tli'e 
hempen  thong  might  not  sli])  between,  and  so  cut  me  in  the 
drawing.  I  put  a  good  piece  oi  spare  rope  in  the  sledd,  :uid 
the  cross-seat  with  the  back  to  it,  whi(di  was  stuffed  with  our 
own  wool,  as  well  as  two  or  three  fur  coats:  and  then  just  as 
I  was  starting,  out  came  Annie^  in  spite  of  the  cold,  panting 
for  fejtr  of  missing  me,  and  with  nothing  on  her  head,  but  a 
lanthorn  in  one  hand. 

'M>,  John,  here  is  the  most  wonderful  thing!    Mother 
never  shown  it  k^fore;  and  I  can't  think  liow  she  could  make 
up  her  mind.     IS  lie  harl  gotten  it  in  a  great  well  of  a  cupboan: 
with  camphor,  and  spirits,  and  lavender.     Lizzie  says  it  i 
most   magnificent  sealskin  cloak,   worth   fifty  pounds,   or 
farthing." 

*'  At  any  rate  it  is  soft  and  warm/'  said  I,  very  calmly  fling- 
ing it  into  the  l>ottom  of  the  sledd.  "  Tell  mother  1  will  f»ut 
it  over  Lorna's  feet." 

^'Lorna's  feet!  Oh,  you  great  fool;**  cried  Annie,  for  the 
first  time  reviling  me:  **over  her  shoulders;  and  be  proud, 
you  very  stupid  John." 

*'It  is  not  good  enough  for  her  feet,"  I  answered*  with 
strong  emphasis;  "but  doii^t  tell  mother  I  said  so,  Annie. 
Only  thank  lier  very  kiudly." 

With  that  1  drew  my  traces  hard,  and  set  my  asfien  staff  into 
the  snow,  and  struck  out  with  my  liest  foot  foremost  (tlie  best 
one  at  snow-shoes,  I  mean),  and  tlie  sledd  came  after  me  as 
lightly  as  a  dog  might  follow;  and  Annie  with  the  lantbom 
seemed  to  be  left  beliind  and  w.iiting,  like  a  pretty  lamp-jjost. 

The  full  moon  rose  as  bright  behind  me  as  a  patin  of  puit 
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[silver,  castiog  on  the  snow  long  sh^ows  of  the  few  things 

left  above,  burdened  rock,  and  sbaggj'  forelamU  and  the  Jabor- 

Sng  trees.     In  the  great  white  desolation,  distance  was  a  mock- 

[ing  vision:  hills  looked  nigh,  and  valleys  far;  when  hills  were 

Tar  and  valleys  nigh.     And  the  misty  breath  of  frost,  [liercing 

|t}irough  the  ribs  of  ruck,  striking  to  the  pith  of  trees,  creep- 

[iug  to  the  heart  of  man,  lay  along  the  holloiv  places,  like  a 

Tpent  slougliiug.     Even  as  niy   own   gaunt   shadow^   (travr 

istied  as    if   I    were   tlie    moonlight's    daddy-longlegs)    went 

•fore  me  dow^n  the  slope;  even  I,  the  shadow's  master,  who 

[had  tried  in  vain   to   cough,    when   coughing   brought   good 

liquorice,  felt  a  pressure  on  my  bosom,  and  a  husking  in  my 

throat. 

However,  I  went  on  quietly,  and  at  a  very  tidy  speed ;  bt^ing 

only  too  thankful  tluit  the  snow  hatl  ceased,  and  uo  wind  an 

yet  arisen.     And  from  tlu>  ring  of  low  w^hite  vapor  girding  all 

*He  verge  of  sky,  and  from  the  rosy  blue  above,  and  the  shafts 

of  dtarliglit  set  upon  a  quivering  bow,  as  well   as  from  the 

moon  itself  aud  tlie  light  l>ehind  it,  having  learned  the  signs 

of  frost  from  its  bitter  twinges,  1  knew  that  \ve  should  have  a 

^ight  as  keen  as  ever  England  Iclt.     Nevertl.ek*ss,  I  had  work 

»*iJoug]i  tu  keep  me  wLirm  if  I  managed  it.     The  question  was, 

►iild  1  contrive  to  save  my  darling  from  it? 

Daring  not  to  risk  my  sledd  by  any  fall  from  the  valley- 

ifT.s,  I  diiigged  it  very  carelully  up  the  steep  incline  of  ice, 

tough  the  narrow  chasm,  and  so  to  the  vrry  brink  and  verge 

tiere  first  I  had  seen  my  Lttrna,  in  the  fishing-days  of  boyhood. 

tlien  I  had  a  trident  fork,  for  sticking  of  the  loaches,  so 

*M  1  had  a  strong  ash  stake,  to  lay  across  from  rock  to  rock, 

i«i  break  the  speed  of  descending.     \Vith  this  1  moored  the 

I^^Od  quite  safe,  at  the  very  lip  of  the  chasni,  where  all  was 

•w  substantial  ice,  green  and  bhick  in  the  moonlight;  and 

iC!n  1  set  off  up  tlie  valley,  skirting  along  one  side  of  it. 

The  stack-tire  still  w^as  burning  stroiigly,  Init  with  more  of 

-at  than  Idaze;  and  many  of  the  younger  I>oones  were  play- 

^Q  on  the  verge  of  it,  the  children  making  rings  of  fire,  and 

their   mothers  watching   them.     All  the  grave  and  reverejid 

^"^arriors,  liaving  heard  of  rheumatism,  were  inside  of  log  and 

stone,  in  the  two  lowest  houses,  with  enough  of  cundles  burn- 

itig  to  make  our  list  of  sheep  come  short. 

All  these  1  passed,  without  the  smallest  risk  or  difficulty, 
*^lking  up  the  eluiunel  of  drift  which  1  spoke  of  once  before. 
Atid  then  I  crossed,  with  more  of  care,  and  to  the  door  of 
li^ma^s  liouse,  and  ma<le  tlie  sign,  and  listened,  after  taking 
roy  snow-shoes  off. 
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But  no  one  came,  as  I  expected,  neither  could  I  espy  a  light 
And  I  seemed  to  hear  a  faint  low  sound,  likt*  the  moaning  oi 
the  snow-wind.  Then  I  knocked  again  mor<?  loudly,  with  a 
knocking  at  my  lieart;  and  receiving  no  answer,  set  all  my 
power  at  once  against  the  door.  In  a  moment  it  flew  inwards, 
and  I  glided  ahjug  tlie  passage  with  my  feet  still  shi»pery. 
There  in  Loruu^s  room  I  saw,  by  the  moonlight  flowing  in,  a 
sight  wl)ioh  drove  me  Ijeyoud  sense. 

Lorna  was  behind  a  eliair,  crouching  in  the  eorner,  with  her 
hands  up,  and  a  crucifix,  or  something  that  looked  like  it*  In 
the  middle  of  the  mom  lay  Gwenny  Carfax,  stupid,  yet  with 
one  hand  clutching  the  ankle  of  a  struggling  man.  Another 
man  stood  a]>ove  my  Lorna,  trying  to  draw  the  chair  away. 
In  a  moment  I  had  him  round  the  waist,  and  he  went  out  of 
the  window  with  a  mighty  crash  of  glass  j  luckily  for  him  that 
window  had  no  bars  like  some  of  them.  Then  I  took  the 
other  man  by  the  neck;  and  he  could  not  plead  for  mercy,  I 
Iwre  him  out  of  the  house  as  liglitly  as  1  wouhi  Ijoar  a  baby, 
yet  squeezing  his  throat  a  little  more  than  I  fain  would  do  to 
an  infant.  Ky  the  bright  moonliglit  I  saw  that  I  carried 
Marwood  de  Whiehchalse.  For  his  father's  sake  I  spared  him, 
and  because  he  had  been  my  schoolfellow:  but  with  every 
muscle  of  my  body  strung  with  indignation,  I  cast  him,  like 
a  skittle,  frdui  me  into  a  snowdrift,  which  closed  over  him. 
Then  I  looked  for  the  other  fellow,  tossed  through  lA)rna's 
window;  and  found  lum  lying  stunned  and  bleeding,  neither 
able  to  groan  yet.  Charleworth  Doone,  if  his  gfuahing  blood 
did  not  much  mislead  me. 

It  was  no  time  to  linger  now:  I  fastened  my  shoes  in  a 
moment,  and  caught  up  my  own  darling  with  her  head  upon 
my  shoulder,  where  she  whispered  faintly;  and  telling  Gwenny 
to  follow  me,  or  else  I  would  come  back  for  her,  if  she  could 
not  walk  the  snow,  I  ran  the  whole  distance  U^  my  sledd,  car- 
ing not  who  might  follow  me.  Then  by  the  time  I  had  set 
up  Lorna,  beautiful  and  smiling,  with  the  sealskin  cloak  all 
over  her,  sturdy  Gwenny  came  along,  having  trudgtnl  in  th#* 
track  of  my  snow-shoes,  altliough  with  two  bags  on  her  back. 
I  set  her  in  beside  her  mistress,  to  support  her,  and  keep 
warm;  and  then  with  one  look  back  at  the  glen,  which  had 
lieen  so  long  my  home  of  lieart,  I  hung  behind  the  sledd,  and 
launched  it  dnwn  tlie  steep  and  dangerous  way. 

Though  the  clifYs  were  black  above  us,  and  the  road  unseen 
in  front,  ami  a  great  white  grave  of  snow  might  at  a  singW 
word  come  down,  Lorna  was  as  calm  and  happy  bs  an  infant 
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its  bed.  She  kntw  tlmt  I  wiia  with  hor;  and  wheu  I  told 
r  not  to  speak,  she  touched  my  hainl  in  silence.  Gwenny 
in  a  much  greater  fright,  having  never  seen  such  a  thing 
fore,  neither  knowing  wliat  it  is  to  yiehl  to  pure  love's  con- 
enco.  I  could  hardly  keep  her  (piit't,  without  making  a 
iBe  myself.  With  luy  staff  from  rock  to  rork,  and  my 
eight  thrown  backwarcl,  I  broke  the  sledd's  too  rapid  way, 
d  brought  my  grown  love  safely  out,  by  the  self-samt*  road 
hich  first  had  led  me  to  her  girlish  fancy,  and  my  boyish 
la  very. 

Unpursued*  yet  looking  ba<^k  as  if  some  one  must  be  after 

,118,  we  skirted  round  the  bhirjk  whirling  pool,  and  gained  the 

mt?adows    beyond  it.     Here  there  was  hard  eollar  work,  tlie 

track  being  all  upiiill  and  rough  j  and  Gwenny  wanted  to  jump 

out,  to  ligliten  the  sledd  and  to  push  behind.     But  1  would 

not  hear  of  it;  because  it  was  now  so  deadly  cold,  and  I  feared 

that  Loma  might  get  frozen,  without  having  Gwenny  to  keep 

lier  warm.     And  after  all,  it  was  the  sweetest  labor  I  had  ever 

own  in  all  my  life,  to  be  sure  that  I  was  pulling  Loma,  and 

lling  her  to  oar  own  farra-liouse. 

Gwenny's  nose  was  touehed  with  frost,  l>efore  we  had  goue 
luuch  further,  because  she  would  not  keep  it  quiet  and  snug 
beneath  the  sealskin.  And  here  I  had  to  stop  in  the  moon- 
li^lit  (which  was  very  dangerous)  and  rub  it  wnth  a  clove  of 
snow,  as  Eliza  had  taught  me;  and  Gwenny  scolding  all  the 
^^me,  as  if  myself  had  frozen  it.  Lorna  was  now  so  far  op- 
^^pessed  with  all  the  troubles  of  the  evening,  and  the  joy  that 
^^^llowed  them,  as  well  Jis  by  the  piercing  cold  and  diiticulty 
^^P  breathing,  that  she  lay  quite  motionless,  like  fairest  wax  in 
^B^e  moonliglit  —  when  we  stole  a  glance  at  lier,  beneath  the 
HBa^rk  folds  of  the  cloak;  and  I  thought  that  she  was  falling 
^i^to  the  heavy  snow-sleep,  whence  there  is  no  awaking. 

Therefore  I  drew  my  traces  tight,  and  set  my  whole  strength 
to    the   business;    and   we   slipped   along   at   a   merry   pace, 
altliougli  with  many  joltings,  which  must  have  sent  my  dar- 
ling out  into  the  cold  snow-drifts,  but  for  the  short  strong  arm 
of  Gwenny.     And  so  in  about  an  hour\s  time,  in  spite  of  many 
hindrances,  we  came  home  to  the  old  courtyard,  and  all  the 
dogs  saluted  us.     My  heart  was  c^uivering,  and  my  cheeks  as 
^ot  as  the  Doones'  bonfire,  with  wondering  both  what  Lorna 
'^oultl  think  of   our  farm-yard,  and  what   my  mother  would 
think   of  her.      Upon   the    former   subject   my  anxiety  was 
^^sted,  for  Lorna  neither  saw  a  thing,  nor  even  opened  her 
Wvy  eyes.     And  as  to  what  mother  would  think  of  her,  she 
Was  cfrt'tin  not  to  think  at  all,  until  slie  had  crieil  over  her. 
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Ami  80  indpefl  it  vnmi*  tu  pass.  Evun  at  tliis  length  of  time, 
I  nan  hardly  tell  it,  althnu^^h  scj  bright  befure  my  mind,  be* 
cause  it  moves  my  heart  so.  TInj  sledd  wan  at  the  open  door* 
with  only  Lonia  in  it:  fur  Gweimy  Carfax  luul  jumped  out. 
and  hiin;^'  liack  in  the  clearing,  giving  any  reason  rather  than 
the  only  true  one  —  that  she  would  not  be  intruding.  At  the 
door  were  all  o\ir  peo}>le;  first  of  euurse  l^etty  >Iux worthy, 
teaching  me  huw  to  draw  the  sledd.  as  if  she  had  been  born  hi 
it,  and  tinurishing  with  a  great  broom,  wherever  a  sjieek  of 
snow  lay.  Then  dear  Annie,  anil  uhl  Midlv  (who  was  very 
quiet,  and  etmnted  almost  for  nobody),  and  behintl  theni 
mother,  luoking  as  if  she  wanted  to  eome  lirst,  but  doubted 
how  the  manners  lay*  In  the  distance  Ijizzie  stood,  fearful  of 
encouraging,  l)ut  enable  to  keep  out  of  it. 

Betty  was  going  to  poke  her  broom  right  in  under  the  seal- 
skin cloak,  where  Lorna  lay  unconscious,  and  w*here  her  prec- 
ious breath  Imng  fru7.cn,  like  a  silver  cobweb;  but  I  caught  up 
Betty'8  broom,  and  flung  it  clean  away  over  the  corn  cham* 
l>Gr;'  and  then  I  put  the  others  by,  and  fetched  my  mother 
forw^ard, 

**  You  shall  see  her  first/*  I  said;  "  is  she  not  your  daughter? 
Hold  the  light  tliere,  Annie." 

Dear  mother'js  hands  were  quick  and  trembling,  as  she 
opened  the  shining  ftdds;  ami  tliere  she  saw  my  Lorna  sleep- 
ing, with  lier  black  hair  all  dislie veiled,  and  she  bent  and 
kissed  lier  furehead,  and  only  said,  *M.iud  bless  her,  John!*' 
And  then  she  was  taken  with  violent  weeping,  and  I  was  forced 
to  hold  her. 

"  Us  may  tich  of  her  now,  I  rackon,'*  said  Betty  in  her  most 
jealous  way:  *' Annie,  tak  her  by  the  head,  and  I'll  tak  her  by 
the  toesen.  No  taime  to  st;ind  here  like  girt  gawks,  Don'ee 
tak  on  zo,  missus.  There  be  vainer  vish  in  the  zea — Lor.  but 
lier  be  a  booty  I  ■ ' 

With  this,  they  carried  her  into  the  house,  Betty  chattering 
all  the  wliile,  and  g<.dng  un  now  abmit  Lfu*na's  hands,  and  the 
others  crowding  round  her^  so  that  1  thnnght  I  \^*as  not 
w^anted  among  so  many  women,  and  should  nnly  get  the  worst 
of  it,  and  iterhaps  do  harm  to  my  darling.  Therefore  I  went 
and  brought  Clwenny  in,  and  gave  lier  a  potful  of  bacon  and 
peas,  and  an  iron  si>oon  to  rat  it  witli,  which  she  did  right 
heartily. 

Then  I  asked  her  how  she  could  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to 
let  those  two  vile  fellows  enter  the  house  where  Lorna  was; 
and  she  accounted  for  it  so  naturally,  tliat  1  could  unly  blame 
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/self-  For  my  agreement  had  been  in  ^ive  one  loud  knock 
(if  you  happen  to  ri?member)  and  after  that  two  little  knoeks. 
Well,  these  two  drunken  rogues  had  come;  aiid  one,  l)i^ing 
very  drunk  indeed,  bad  given  a  great  thump;  and  then  noth- 
ing more  t<j  do  witli  it;  and  the  otlier,  being  three-quarters 
dnink,  had  followed  his  leader  (u.s  one  miglit  say)  hut  feebly, 
and  making  two  of  it.  Whereupon  up  jumped  Lorna,  and 
declared  that  her  John  was  there. 

All  this  Gwenny  told  me  shortly,  between  the  wliiles  of  eat- 
ing^ and  even  while  she  licked  tlie  spoon:  and  then  there  eame 
a  message  for  me,  that  my  love  was  sensiltle,  and  was  seek* 
ing  all  around  for  me.  Then  I  told  Gwenny  to  bold  lier 
tongue  (whatever  she  did,  among  us),  aufl  not  to  trust  t<J 
Women's  words;  and  she  told  me  they  all  were  liars,  a8  she 
had  found  out  long  ago;  and  the  onl^-  thing  to  believe  in 
Was  an  honest  man,  when  found,  TJiereupon  1  could  have 
fcissed  her,  as  a  sort  of  tributi*,  liking  to  be  appreciated;  yet 
thf*.  peas  upon  her  lips  made  me  think  about  it;  and  thought  is 
fatal  to  aetion.     So  I  went  to  see  my  dear. 

Tliat  siglit  I  shall  not  forget;  till  my  dying  head  falls  back, 

ni^d  my  breast  ean  lift  no  more.      1  know  not  whether  I  were 

th*:?n  more  blessed,  or  harrowed  by  it.     For  in  the  settle  was 

13^  Lorna,  propped  with  pillows   round  her,   and  her  clear 

-nds  spread  sometimes   to    the    blazing   lire-plaee.     In    her 

Gs  no  knowledge  was  of  any  thing  around  her,  neither  in 

f  neek  the  sense  of  leanim;  towards  anything.     Only  both 

x^  lovely  hands  were  entreating  something,  to  spare  her  or  to 

^"v^e  her;  and  the  lines  of  supplioation  quivered  in  her  sad 

'^  » ite  face. 

**A11  go  away  except  my  mother,?*  I    said  very  quietly,  but 

tliat  I  would  be  ol^eyed;  ari<i  every  body  knew  it.     Then 

►other  came  to  me  alone;  and  she  said,  *' The  frtjst  is  in  her 

in:  I  have  heard  of  this  Vjefore,  John.*'     "Mother.  I  will 

i^Ve  it  out,"  was  all  that  1  eouid  answer  her;  *Meave  lier  to 

"J©  altogether:  only  you  sit  there    and  watch."     For    T    felt 

^^iit  Lorna  knew  me,  and  no  other  sonl  hut  Mie;  and  that  if 

"ot  interfered  with,  she  wouhl  soon  eorne  hoin"^  to  me.     There- 

^'*'*o  1  sat  gently  by  her,  leaving  nature,  as  it  were,  to  her  own 

:^«J»jd  time  and  will.     And  presently  the  glauee  that  watehed 

"*^,  as   at   distance   and    in   doubt,  began   to   flutter   and   to 

^^''igliten,  and  to  deepen  into  kindness,  then  to  beam  with  trust 

^d  love,  and  then  witli  gathering  tears  to  fiilter,  and  in  shame 

^  turn    away.     Hut  the  small  entreating  hands  found  their 

''Q^y.  as   if  by  instinct,  to  my  great   pvotecting   palms;  and 

^f^mbled  there  and  rested  there. 
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For  a  little  while  we  lingered  thu3>  neither  wishing  to  move 
away.  tii^itliiT  (taring  to  laok  beyond  the  presence  of  the  other; 
both  alike  si>  lull  of  hope,  and  comlbi-t,  aud  true  happiiiess;  if 
(jiily  tlif  WiJi'ld  would  let  us  be.  And  then  a  littlo  sub  dis- 
turbed us,  and  mother  tried  to  make  believe  that  she  waij  only 
cough in^^  But  Lurna,  guessing  who  she  waSj  jumped  up  so 
very  ruj^lily  that  slie  almost  set  her  frock  un  lire  from  the  y:reat 
ash-log;  and  away  she  ran  to  the  old  oak  ehair,  wliere  mother 
was  by  tlic  cluck-case  pretending  to  be  knitting,  and  she  took 
the  wurk  IViUu  mother's  hands,  and  laid  them  both  upon  her 
head,  kneeling  humbly,  and  locking  up. 

''God  bless  you,  my  fair  mistress!"  said  mother,  bending 
nearer,  aud  tliea  as  Lorna^s  gaze  pre%"ailed,  **  God  bless  you, 
uty  sweet  child! " 

Aud  so  she  went  to  mother^s  heart,  by  the  very  nearest  road, 
even  as  she  had  come  to  mine;  1  mean  the  road  of  pity, 
smoothed  by  grace,  and  youth,  luid  gentleness. 
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vely  bride  wliora  he  was  starving  into  matrimony.     Haw 
Per,  I  was  not  pleased  at  all  with  tho  prospect  of  the  conse- 
uencesj  but  set  all  liand^  on  to  thresh  the   cornt   ere   the 
ounes  could  come  and  burn  the  rieks.     For  I  knew  tliat  they 
uld  not  come  yet*  inasmuch  as  even  a  forest  pony  eould  not 
verse   the  country,  nmeli  less  the  heavy  horses  neeiled  to 
ry  such  men  as  they  were.     And  hundreds  of  the  forest 
nies  died  in  tliis  liard  weather,  some  being  buried  in  the 
ow,  and  more  (d*  them  starved  for  wunt  of  grass. 
Going   through  this  state  of  things,  and  laying  down  the 
la,\v  about  it  (subject  to  correction),   I  very  soon   persuadetl 
L^^nia  that  for  the  piesent  she  was  safe,  and  (which  made  her 
^*^ill  more  happy)  that  she  was  not  only  welcome,  but  as  glad- 
tleidng  to  our  eyes  as  the  Howers  of  May,     Truly,  so  far  as 
"■^^rded  myself,  this  was  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  real 
^«*iith;  and  even  as  regarded  otlierSj  I  might  have  said  it  ten 
^iiries  over.     For  Lorna  liad  so  won  them  all,  by  her  kind  am] 
l?^title  ways,  and   lier  mode    of    hearkening   to  cveiy^   Ixnly's 
^''ouble,  and  replying  without  words,  as  well  as  by  her  beauty, 
*\nil  simple  grace  of  all  tilings,  that  I  could  almost  wish  some- 
tinips  the  rest  would  leave  her  more  to  me.     But  mother  eould 
l»'_»t  do  enough;  luid  Annie  almost  worshipped  lier;  and  even 
Lizzie  could  not  keep  her  bitterness  towards  herj  especially 
^'hen  she  found  that  Lcjrna  knew  as  mmh  of  books  as  need  be. 
I  As  for  John  Fry,  and  Betty,  and  Molly,  tLey  were  a  jierfect 

^plague,  when  Lorua  came  into  the  kiteheiK  For  betwixt  tlieir 
^^b^riosity  to  see  a  live  Doone  in  the  fiesli  (when  certain  not  tn 
P^bt  them),  and  their  Ivigh  respect  for  birth  (with  or  without 
"*Jiiesty),  and  their  intense  desire  to  know  all  about  Master 
«Jolm's  sweetheart  (dropped,  as  they  said,  from  the  snow- 
^'ouds),  and  most  of  all  their  admiration  of  a  beauty,  such  as 
^<?ver  even  their  angels  could  have  seen  —  betwixt  and  f>e* 
tw^tfeu  all  this,  I  say,  there  was  no  getting  the  dinner  cooked, 
^*Uh  Lorna  in  the  kitchen. 

And  the  worst  i)f  it  was  that  Lorna  took  the  strangest  of  all 
^'trange  fancies  for  this  very  kitchen;  and  it  was  hard  to  keep 
^^1*  out  of  it.  Xot  that  she  had  any  special  bent  for  cooking, 
**^8  oxir  Annie  had;  rather  indeed  the  contrary,  for  she  liked 
^^  have  her  food  reatly  cooked;  but  that  she  loved  the  look  of 
Y^^  place,  and  the  cheerful  tire  burning,  and  the  racks  of 
^^•on  to  be  seen,  and  the  richness,  and  the  homeliness,  and 
^"e  pleasant  siuell  of  everything.  And  who  knows  but  what 
^^**?  may  have  liked  (as  the  very  best  of  maidens  do)  to  be 
*^^inired,  now  and  then,  between  the  times  of  business? 
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Therefore  if  you  wanted  Lornw  (as  I  was  always  suru  to  do, 
God  knows  how  many  times  a  day)  the  ver)^  surest  place  to 
find  liL^r  was  our  own  old  kiUdu^ii,  Not  gossipiug.  I  meaa. 
nor  loitering,  nt'ither  seeking  into  things;  but  sopiiiiiu 
quito  at  home,  as  if  she  had  kiiuwn  it  from  a  cLild,  ain 
ing  (to  my  eyes  at  leaat)  to  light  it  uj>,  and  niuke  lif<-  arid  cuiui 
out  of  all  the  tlulness;  a8  1  have  seen  thy  breaking  sun  dt 
among  bro^^^^  shocks  of  wheat. 

Hut  any  one  who  wished  to  learn  whether  girls  can  diangt* 
or  not,  lis  the  things  around  tliem  change  (while  yet  their 
hearts  are  steadfast,  and  for  ever  anchored),  he  slionld  just 
liavo  seen  niy  Lorna,  after  a  fortnight  of  our  life,  and  freedom 
from  anxiety.  It  is  possible  that  my  company  —  although  I 
am  accountt?d  stupid,  by  f<jlk  wlio  do  not  know  my  way  —  nmy 
tiave  had  something  to  do  with  it;  but  upon  this  I  will  not  say 
much,  lest  I  lose  my  character.  And  indeed,  as  regards  com- 
pany, I  ha^l  all  the  threshing  to  see  to,  and  more  tlian  hall  Ui 
do  myself  (though  any  stranger  w^ould  have  thought,  that  nvcii 
Jolin  Fry  must  work  hard  this  weather),  else  I  could  not  hopt 
at  all,  to  get  our  corn  into  such  compass  that  a  good  gua  migiit 
protect  it. 

But  to  came  back  to  Lorna  again  (which  I  always  longed  to 
do,  and  mtist  long  for  ever),  all  the  change  between  night  ami 
day,  all  the  shifts  of  cloud  and  sun,  all  the  difference  Itet^-een 
black  deiith  and  briglitsome  liveliness,  scarcely  ma;'  f  or 

equal    Lorna's  transformation.     Quick  she  had  al  fU, 

and  "peart"  (as  we  say  on  Exmoor)  and  gifted  with  a  Jea|»  of 
tliought  too  swift  for  me  to  follow;  and  hence  you  may  toi 
fault  with  much,  when  L  rejxjrt  her  sayings*  I?ut  tiimugh  th*- 
whole  liad  always  run,  as  a  black  string  goes  tlirough  pearb, 
something  dark  and  touched  with  shaduw,  colored  as  with  an 
early  end. 

But,  now,  behold,  there  was  none  of  this!    There  waa  lui 
getting  her,  for  a  moment  even,  to  be  serious.     All  her  '      •^' 
young  wit  was  flashing,  like  a  newly -a  wakened  tlame^ 
her  higli  young  spirits  leaped,  as  if  dancing  to  its  fire.    A  uii  j*'i 
she  never  spoke  a  word  which  gave  more  pain  tlian  pl^xtsore. 

And  even  in  her  outward  look  there  was  much  of  difference. 
Whether  it  was  our  warmth,  and  freedom,  and  our  hanuh^-* 
love  of  God,  and  trust  in  one  anotherj  or  whether  it  were  uor 
air,  and  water,  and  the  pea-fed  bacon ;  anyhow  my  Lorna  grp«* 
richer  and  more  lovely,  more  jierfect  and  more  firm  of  figure* 
and  more  light  and  buoyant,  with  every  passing  day  that  IsiJ 
its  tribute  on  her  cheeks  and  lips.     I  was  allowed  one  ki«3  • 
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day,  only  one  for  manners*  sake,  because  she  was  our  visitor; 
and  I  might  have  it  before  breakfast,  or  else  when  I  came  to 
say  "good  night!"  according  as  I  decided.  And  1  decided, 
every  night,  not  to  take  it  in  the  morning,  but  put  it  off  till 
the  evening  time,  and  have  the  pleasure  to  think  about,  through 
all  the  day  of  working,  liut  when  my  darling  came  up  to  me 
in  the  early  daylight,  fresher  than  the  daystar,  and  Avith  no 
one  looking;  only  her  bright  eyes  smiling,  and  sweet  lips 
quite  ready,  was  it  likely  I  could  wait,  and  think  all  day  about 
it?  For  she  wore  a  frock  of  Annie's,  nicely  made  to  tit  her, 
taken  in  at  the  waist  and  curved  —  1  never  could  explain  it, 
not  being  a  mantim-maker;  but  I  know  how  her  figure  looked 
in  it,  and  how  it  came  towards  me. 

But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there;  and  I  must  on  with  my 
story.  Those  days  are  very  sfUTed  to  me;  and  if  I  speak 
lightly  of  them,  trust  me,  'tis  with  lip  alone;  wliile  from  heart, 
reproach  peeps  sadly  at  the  flippant  tricks  of  mind. 

Although  it  was  the  longest  winter  ever  known  in  our  parts 
(never  having  ceased  to  freeze  for  a  single  night,  and  scarcely 
for  a  single  day,  from  the  middle  of  December  till  the  second 
week  in  March),  to  me  it  was  the  very  shortest  and  the  most 
delicious;  and  verily  I  do  believe  it  was  the  same  to  Lorna. 
But  when  the  Ides  of  March  were  come  (of  which  I  do  remem- 
ber something  dim  from  school,  and  something  clear  from  my 
favorite  writer),  lo  there  were  increasing  signals  of  a  change 
of  weather. 

One  leading  feature  of  that  long  cold,  and  a  thing  remarked 
by  every  one  (however  unobservant),  had  been  the  hollow 
moaning  sound  ever  present  in  the  air,  morning,  noon,  and 
night-time,  and  esi>ecially  at  night,  whether  aiiv  wind  were 
stirring,  or  whether  it  were  a  perfect  calm.  Our  i)Oople  said 
that  it  was  a  witch,  cursing  all  the  country  from  the  caverns 
by  the  sea;  and  that  frost  and  snow  would  last,  until  we  eould 
catch  and  drown  her.  But  the  land  being  thoroughly  bloirkod 
with  snow,  and  the  inshore  parts  of  the  sea  with  ice  (floating 
in  great  fields  along),  Mother  Melldrum  (if  she  it  were)  had 
the  caverns  all  to  herself,  for  there  was  no  g<»tting  at  her. 
And  speaking  of  the  sea  reminds  me  of  a  thing  reporttnl  to  us, 
and  on  good  authority;  though  peo})!*'  might  be  found  here- 
after who  would  not  believe  it,  unless  I  told  tlnMii  tliat,  from 
what  I  myself  beheld  of  the  channel,  I  place  perfect  faith  in 
it;  and  this  is,  that  a  dozen  sailors  at  the  beginning  of  March 
erossed  the  ice,  with  the  aid  of  poles,  from  Clevedon  to  Penarth, 
or  where  the  Holm  rocks  barred  the  flotaj;(\ 
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But  w>\\\  uliout  the  tenth  of  March,  that  miserable  moaning 
uinsi\  whicli  liad  both  foregone  itntl  accompanied  the  rigor, 
dicfl  away  ham  out  the  air;  and  we^  being  now  so  used  to  it, 
tliuuglit  lit  iii'jit  that  we  must  be  deaf.  And  then  the  fog, 
whirli  liad  liun^'  about  (^^vt-u  in  full  suiishine),  vanished,  and 
tin-  sliruviik  d  hills  sIkjuu  fuith  with  Ijriylitness  manifold.  And 
nnw  thr  sky  ut  liMiLjtli  bi'^'un  to  eoiu«*  to  its  true  manner,  which 
wl-  had  ind  .sn  ii  for  months,  a  mixtiLie  (if  1  so  may  speak)  of 
various  rxi»ressions,  AMien^as  till  now  iioni  Allhallows-tide, 
six  wrt'lis  iTt'  the  great  frost  set  in,  tlie  heavens  had  worn  one 
lu  avy  mask  of  aslu^n  gray  whrn  (dtiudfd,  or  else  one  amethys- 
iijn/  tiiii^n'  Willi  a  hazy  run,  when  cdoudless.  So  it  was  pleas- 
:liii  Lit  iKlinlil,  aft'r  tliat  luouotony,  the  fickle  sky  which  suits 
our  EiiL^huid,  t]H)5iyli  aimsfd  by  tuieign  folk. 

Am!  isuiiH  tilt*  tlLqi|ilt'<l  softening  sky  gave  some  earnest  of 
its  niuodj  for  a  brisk  suutb  wind  arose,  and  the  blessed  rain 
ranu'  drivinjjj;  i^ohl  itidi-eib  yet  most  refreshing  to  the  skin,  all 
pan'hcd  with  snow,  and  tla^  eyelialls  su  long  dazzled.  I^either 
WLis  the  lieart  mure  sluj^^nsh  in  its  thankfulness  to  God. 
l\'L>ijlr  had  hci^aui  to  think,  and  .'sunu-body  had  prophesied,  that 
wc  shun  hi  liave  no  spring  this  year,  no  seed-time,  and  no  har- 
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me  to  )ook  at  things.  This  is,  that  in  desperate  cohl,  all 
e  tret'3  were  puUed  awry,  even  though  the  wind  liail  seat- 
red  the  snow  burden  from  thenu  Of  jsojiie  sorts  the  branches 
nded  down  wards,  like  an  aT-ehway;  of  oilier  siu'ts  the  boughs 
rved  upwards,  like  a  red  deer's  froiith't,  Tliis  1  know  no 
son*  for;  but  am  ready  to  swear  that  I  saw  it, 
Now  when  the  Hrst  of  tlie  rain  began,  Di\d  the  old  familiar 
ftness  spr<^ad  upon  the  window  ghuss,  and  ran  a  little  way  in 
i^annela  (though  from  the  cohlness  i>f  the  glass  it  froze  lie  fore 
roaohing  the  bottom),  knowing  at  once  the  ditferenee  from  the 
short  sharp  thud  of  snow,  we  all  ran  out,  and  hlled  our  eyes, 
and  filled  our  hearts,  with  gazing.  True^  the  snow  was  piled 
up  now  all  in  inunntains  round  us;  true^  the  air  was  still  so 
LHjld  that  our  Ijreath  froze  on  the  doorway,  and  the  rain  was 
rued  to  iee,  wherever  it  struck  anything:  nevertheless  that 
'as  rain  there  was  nu  denying,  as  we  watehed  it  aeross 
k  doorway;*,  an<l  eould  see  no  sign  of  white.  Mother, 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  tlie  farm  was  not  worth  liav- 
ing,  after  all  those  inopheeies,  and  that  all  of  us  must  starve, 
holes  be  seratehed  iu  the.  snow  for  us,  and  no  use  to  put 
a  tombstone  (for  our  ehnreli  had  l>een  .shut  up  long  ago) 
other  fell  upon  my  breast,  and  sobbed  that  1  was  the  clever- 
est fellow  ever  born  of  woman.  And  this  because  I  hail  con- 
luned  the  prophets  for  a  pack  of  fools;  not  seeing  how 
iness  could  go  on,  if  people  stopped  to  hearken  to  them. 
Then  Lorna  eime,  and  glorified  nu^,  for  1  had  predicted  a 
ge  of  weather,  nu)re  to  keep  their  spirits  up,  than  with 
1  hope  of  it;  and  then  eim^  .Vnnie  blushing  shyly,  as  I 
ked  at  lier,  and  told  her  that  Winnie  would  soon  have  four 
now.  This  referred  to  stuue  stupid  joke  ?iiade  l»y  John 
y  or  somebody,  that  in  this  weather  a  man  had  no  legs,  and 
l^iorse  had  only  two. 

But  as  the  rain  came  tlown  upon  us,  from  the  sonth-west 

irid,  and  we  could  not  have  enougli  of  it,  even  putting  our 

ngues  to  catcli  it,  as  little  ehildren  might  do,  and  beginning 

talk  of  primroses;  the  very  noblcvst  thing  of  all  was  to  hear, 

the  gratitude   of  the  |K>or  beasts  yet  remaining,  and 


reaeon  is  very  simple,  a«  aW  nalurc's  reasnn.s  are;  tlmngh  the 
ibject  lino?  not  yet  bern  invi.'8tig;Ue<l  tlmrnaghly.  In  somn  Upcr  the  vaH- 
\\u  tissue  is  mere  open  on  the  upptT  side,  in  others  on  thi*  under  ijde, 
^^  the  spreading  branches ;  aneordiug  to  the  form  of  jn-owtli,  and  habit 
«f  ihe  «:*p.  Hence  in  very  sever©  fold,  when  the  veasels  (comparatively 
*'m;ityj  iir»^  coiustHctcd,  stmw  huve  inor**  power  of  contraction  on  the  uppel 
«itk',  and  some  upon  the  under.  —  Ed.  L.  1). 
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tlir  li'w  i^iiiviving  binls.  From  the  cowlmuse  lowing  eani*', 
miin^  tli:m  ot  iifty  milking  times;  moo  aod  mo<\  and  a  turn- 
iii>  iiLiise  iit  the  (.'11^  of  every  bellow,  as  if  from  the  very  heart 
of  kim\  Tlien  the  liorsea  in  the  fi tables,  packed  as  closely  aa 
Un-y  eould  i>ti(  k,  at  the  risk  of  kicking,  to  keep  the  wariath 
in  one  another,  and  their  8pirit*5  up  by  discoursing —*  these 
Uej^an  with  oih'  aceord  to  lift  up  their  voices^  snorting,  siiaf- 
^lln,^^  wliinnying,  and  mdghing,  and  trotting  to  the  door  tt> 
know  wbrn  tln^y  shnuhl  Jmve  work  again.  To  whom^  as  if  in 
aiLsw(.^r,  rame  the  feeble  bleating  of  the  sheep,  what  few,  by 
dint  of  sivatest  eare,  had  kept  their  tlc'ece.s  on  their  backs,  anS 
their  fimr  legs  under  them. 

Neitlier  was  it  a  tiitiirig  thing,  let  whoso  will  say  the  con- 
trary, to  behold  tlie  tlueks  and  geese  niardiing  forth,  in  hand- 
sttnie  order,  troin  their  beds  of  lern  and  straw.  What  a  goodly 
i]i)ise  they  kept,  what  a  flapping  of  their  wiugs,  and  a  jerking 
n1'  I: heir  tails,  iis  they  sttxid  right  up,  and  tried  with  a  whistling 
in  Uit^r  throats  to  imitate  a  roeksciow!  And  then  how  dain- 
tily thry  took  the  Wet  \v\Kn\  their  dusty  plumes,  and  ducked 
their  i^lioulders  to  it,  and  l>egau  t{>  diess  themselves,  ;iiid  laid 
their  grooved  bills  on  the  s!io\v,  and  dabbled  for  more  ooziness! 
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o»y  even  asking  her;  and  tor  uU  tlie  beauty  of  tlie  rain,  1  was 
fJiin  to  star  with  her-  until  oar  Annie  came  to  say  that  my 
a^lvice  was  wanted* 

Now  my  advice  was  never  njuch,  as  every  body  knew  quite 

veil;  hut  that  was  tJio  way  they  always  put  it,  when  they 

^^ anted  me  to  work  for  them.     And  in  truth,  it  was  time  for 

Ui€  to  work;  not  for  others,   but  myself,  and  (as   I   always 

"^Jiought)  for  Lorna.     For  tl»e  rain  w;t,s  now  coming  down  in 

^a.ruei4t;  and   the  top  of  tlie  snow  being  frozen  at  last,   and 

grlszed  £is  hard  as  a  China  cup,  by  means  of  the  sun  and  frost 

afterwards,  all  the  rain  ran  riglit  away  from  the  steep  inclines, 

^xitl  all  the  outlets  being  Idoeked  with  it-e  set  up  like  tables,  it 

tlin^ateued  to  flood  every  thing.     Alread}^  it  was  ponding  up, 

I  il«e  a  tide  advancing,  at  tlu^  tl.re&l  i  Id  ol  the  door,  from  which 

'«  had  watched  the  durkdiirds;  liotli  because  great  piles  of 

.<iw  trended  in  that  direction,  in  sjute  ot  all  our  scraping, 

d  also  that  the  gulley  hole,  where  the  water  of  the  shoot 

^^^nt  out  (I  mean  when  it  was  water)  now  was  choked  with 

mps  of  ice,  as  big  as  u  man's  boily.     For  tlie  "shoot,''  as 

"e  called  our  little  runnel  of  everlasting  water,  never  known 

freeze  before,  and  always  ready  fur  any  man  eitlier  to  wash 

^53  hands,  or  drink,  where  it  spouted  from  a  trough  of  Ijark, 

"t  among  white  flint-stones;  this  at  last  had  given  in,  and  its 

iisic  ceased  to  lull  us,  as  we  lay  in  bed. 

It  was  not  long  bffore  I  manag<'d  to  drain  t^fT  this  threaten- 

irig   flood,  by  opening  the  old  sluice-hole:    but  I  had    much 

h;i.xder  work  to  k*^ep  tlie  stables  and  the  cow-house,  and  the 

'^'^lier  sheds,  from  flooding.     For  we  have  a  sapient  practice 

l^rid  I  never  saw  the  contrary,  round  about  our  parts,  I  mean) 

^^   keeping  all  rooms  underground,  so  that  you  step  down  to 

^^*^ra.     We  say  that  thus  we  keep  them   warmer,  both  for 

<i£tt:tle  and  for  men,  in  the  time  of  winter,  and  cooler  in  the 

^^rnmer-time.     This  I  will  not  contradict,  tliough  having  my 

^"^"^^xi  opinion;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  relic  of  the  time, 

^^"^ien  people  in  the  western  countries  lived  in  caves  beneath 

^^e  ground,  and  bbK-ked  the  mouths  with  neat-skins, 

Xiet  that  question  still  abide,  for  in*^n  who  study  ancient 
^^mes  to  inform  xue,  if  they  will:  all  I  know  is,  that  now  we 
'^^d  no  blessings  for  the  system.  If  after  all  their  cold  and 
starving,  our  weak  cattle  now  should  have  to  stand  up  to  their 
kiices  in  water,  it  wcjuld  be  certiiin  death  to  them;  and  we 
uad  lost  enough  already  to  make  us  jioor  for  a  long  time;  not 
^^  si>pak  of  our  kind  lov^e  for  them.  And  I  do  assure  you,  I 
^^Jvod  some  horses,  and  even  some  cows  tor  that  matter,  as  if 
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they  had  been  mv  hlond  ri^bilions;  kno\viii«,'  as  I  did  then 
virtues.  Am]  some  ot  those  wort*  h>st  to  us;  atid  I  couhl  not 
bear  to  think  ol"  tliem.  There  tore  I  \vt»rked  hard  all  nighty  io 
try  and  save  the  rest  of  them. 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 
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Through  that  season  of  bitter  frost,  the  red  deer  of  the 
forest,  having  nothing  to  feed  upon,  and  tio  shelter  to  rest  in, 
had  grown  accustomed  to  our  ricks  of  iMjvn,  and  hay.  and 
clover.  There  we  might  see  a  lunidred  ot  tliein,  almost  any 
morning,  eome  for  warmth,  and  foo<l,  and  comfort,  and  si'arce 
willing  to  move  away.  And  many  of  them  were  so  kime,  that 
they  quietly  iiresented  themselves  at  our  t)ack  door,  and  stood  Jfci 
there  with  their  coats  quite  stiff,  and  their  flanks  drawn  in  -^  ^ 
and  panting,  and  icicles  sometimes  on  their  chins,  and  their^r^^  r 
great  eyes  fastened  wistfully  upon  any  merciful  person;  crav — - 
ing  for  a  tnt  of  food,  and  a  drink  of  water,  I  supjKise  that 
they  had  not  s^uhg  enough  to  chew  the  snow  and  melt  it;  tiU^M^-^ 
any  rate,  all  the  springs  being  frozen^  and  rivers  liidden  out=^^*'  -^^ 
of  sight,  these  poor  things  suffered  even  more  from  thirst  th« 
they  did  from  liunger. 

But  iinw  there  was  no  fear  of  thirst,  and  more  chance  in — 
deed  of  drowning;  for  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  arose,  witli  vio — - 
lent  rain  from  the  south-west,  which  lasted  ahnost  without 
pause,  for  three  nights  and  two  days.      At  first,  the  rain  mad* 
no  imprcsjiion  on  the  bulk  of  snow,  but  ran  from  every  slupiin 
surface,  and  fmze  on  every  ilat  one,  through  the  coldness  ol 
the  earth;  and  so  it  became  impossible  for  any  man  to  kee^ 
his  legs,  without  the  help  of  a  shodden  staff.     After  a  _' 
while^  liowever,  the  air  growing  very  much  warmer,  this  > 
of  things  began  to  change,  and  a  worse  one  to  succeed  it ;  foi 
now  the  snow  canie  thundering  down  from  roof,  and  rock,  am 
ivied  tree,  and  floorls  began  to  roar  and  foam  in  every  trougl 
and  gulley.     The   drifts,   that  had  been  so  white  and   fair, 
looked  yellow,  ami  sniirclied»  and  muildy,  and  lost  their  grace 
ful  curves,  and  moulded  lines  and  airyness.     But  the  Strang 
est  sight  of  all  to  me  wiis  in  the  bed  of  streams,  and  brooks^ 
and  especially  of  the  Lynn  river.     It  was  worth  going  miles 
to  behold  such  a  thing,  for  a  man  might  never  have  the  chance 
again. 
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be  river-course,  titty  feet  liigh  in  many  places,  and  in  some 
s  much  as  a  Iniiulred.  These  hatl  frozen  over  the  top,  and 
lanced  the  rain  awa}'  from  them,  and  being  sustained  by  rock, 
ikI  tree,  spanned  the  water  mightily.  Dnt  meanwhile  the 
wajcing  flood,  swollen  from  every  moorhind  hollow,  and  from 
every  spouting  ^'^'^^t  had  dashed  away  all  icy  fetters,  ajid  was 
rolling  gloriously.  Under  white  fantastic  arelies,  and  long 
►unuels  friiaked  and  fretted,  and  l>etv\\aMi  pellucid  pillars 
^ged  with  noddiuL,'  architraves,  the  rtid  impetuous  torrent 
shed,  and  the  bruwn  foam  whirled  and  flashed.  I  was  half 
clined  to  jump  in,  and  swim  tlirough  such  glorious  scenery; 
or  nothing  used  to  jjlease  me  more  thgtu  swimming  in  a 
Hooded  river.  But  I  thought  of  tlie  rocks,  and  I  thought  of 
le  eramp,  and  mure  tlian  all,  of  Lornaj  and  so,  between  one 
ling  and  another,  1  let  it  roll  on  without  mt\ 

It  was  now  high  time  to  work  very  hard;  both  to  make  up 

or  the  farm-work  lost  during  the  luonthsri  of  frost  and  snow, 

and  also  to  be  ready  for  a  great  and  vicious  attack  from  the 

i>tM>uea,  who  would  burn  us  in  our  beds,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 

nity.     Of  farm 'Work  tliere  was  little  yet  fur  even  the  most 

alous  man  to  begin  to  lay  his  hand  to:  beeause  when  the 

raund  appeared  through  the  crust  of  bubl>led  snow  (as  at  last 

did,  though  not  as  my  Lurna  had  expected,  at  the  hrst  few 

drops  of  rain)  it  was  all  so  soaked  and  sodden,  and,  as  we  call 

t.,  **  mueksy,"  that  to  meddle  with  it  in  any  way  was  to  do 

ore    harm  than  good,     Nevertheless,  there  was  yard-work, 

,nd  house-work,  and  tendance  of  stock,  enough  to  save  any 

an  from  idleness. 

As  for  Lorna,  she  would  come  out.     There  was  no  keeping 

er  in  the  house.     She  had  taken  up  some  peculiar  notion, 

lat  we  were  doing  more  for  her  than  she  had  any  right  to, 

d  that  she  must  enxni  her  living  by  tlie  hard  work  of  her 

ds.      It  was  quite  in  vain  to  tell  lier  tliat  she  was  expected 

do  nothing,  and  far  worse  than  vain  (for  it  made  hivr  cry 

ly)  if  any  one  assured  her  that  she  eoiild  do  no  good  at  all. 

he  even  began  upon  mutht^r's  garden,  btdore  the  snow  was 

lean  gone  from  it,  and  sowed  a  beautiful  row  of  peas,  every 

ne  of  which  the  mice  ate. 

But  though  it  was  very  pretty  to  watch  her  wurking  for  her 

very  life,  as  if  the  maintenance  of  the  houseliold  hung  upon 

her  labors,  yet  I  was  grieved  for  many  reasons,  and  so  was 

mother  also.     In  the  first  ]daee,  slie  was  too  fair  and  dainty 

tor  this  roug}),  rude  work;  and  though  it  made  her  cheeks  so 
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bright,  it  surely  must  be  bad  for  her,  to  get  ber  little  feet  sc 
wet.  Moreover,  we  could  not  betar  the  idea  that  she  should 
labor  for  her  keejr,  and  again  (whit^h  was  the  worst  of  all 
things),  mother's  garden  lay  expused  to  a  dark  deceitful  cop* 
pice,  where  a  man  might  lurk,  and  wat<*h  all  the  fair  gai- 
d«'ner's  doings.  It  was  true  tliat  none  eould  get  at  her  thence, 
while  the  brook  which  ran  between  poured  so  great  a  torrent. 
Still  the  distance  was  but  little  for  a  gun  to  C4irry,  if  any  one 
could  be  brutal  enough  to  point  a  gun  at  Lorna.  I  thought 
that  none  coidd  be  found  to  do  it;  iRit  mother,  having  more 
experience,  was  not  so  certain  of  mankind. 

Mow  in  spite  of  the  floods,  and  the  slouglis  Ijeiug  out,  and 
the  state  of  the  roads  most  perilous,  Squire  Faggus  came  at 
last,  riding  his  famous  strawt>erry  mare*  There  was  a  great 
ado  between  him  and  Annie,  as  yoi»  may  well  nuppcjse,  after 
some  four  months  of  parting.  And  so  we  left  them  alone 
awhile  to  coddle  over  their  raptures.  But  wlten  they  wore 
tired  of  that  or  at  least,  had  time  enotigb  to  \w  so,  mother 
and  I  went  in,  to  know  what  news  Tom  had  Iniught  with  him 
Thougli  he  did  not  seem  to  want  us  yet,  he  made  himself 
jigreeable;  and  so  we  sent  A  nine  to  e(tok  tlie  dinner  while  her 
sweetheart  slionld  tell  us  every  thing. 

Tom  Faggus  had  very  good  news  to  tell,  and  he  t^.dd  it  with 
sueh  force  of  expression  as  made  us  luugli  very  heartily-.  He 
had  taken  \\{\  bis  pyrcha.se  from  old  tSir  Koger  Bassett  ol  a 
nice  bit  of  land,  to  tlie  south  irf  the  moors,  and  in  the  parish 
uf  Molland,  When  the  lawyers  knew  tlittroughly  who  he  wa«, 
and  how  be  had  made  Ids  nuaiey,  they  behaved  uncommonly 
well  to  him,  and  shtiwfd  great  symjiathy  with  his  jnirsuits. 
He  put  them  up  to  a  thing  or  two;  and  they  poked  him  in  tht 
rib.s,  and  laughed,  and  said  that  he  was  quite  a  boy ;  but  of 
tlie  riglit  surt  none  tlie  less.  And  so  they  made  old  Squire 
IJassett  pay  tlie  bill  for  both  sides;  and  all  he  got  for  three 
hundri'd  aeres  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  ponnds;  tliough  Tom 
had  paid  five  luindird.  Ihit  lawyers  know  that  tliis  must  be 
so,  in  sjvite  of  all  tlieir  endfavors;  and  the  old  gentlemaji, 
who  now  expected  to  find  a  bill  for  him  to  pay,  almost  thought 
himself  a  rogue,  for  getting  any  tlung  out  of  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  land  was  pnur  ami  wihl,  and  the  soil  ex- 
ceeding shallow;  lying  on  the  slojie  i»f  rock,  and  burned  up  in 
hot  summers.  But  with  us,  hot  summers  are  things  known 
by  tradition  only  (as  this  great  winter  may  be);  we  generally 
have  mor»'  moistiirpj  especially  in  ^hily,  than  we  well  kmiw 
what  to  do  with.     T  have  knf*wn  a  ff>i^  fckr  a  fortnight,  at  tW 
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IttiQiuer  solstice,  and  farmers  talkiug  in  church  about  it,  when 
they  ought  to  be  prayiug.  But  it  always  contiives  to  come 
ight  iu  the  *3ud,  as  otiicr  visitations  do,  if  we  take  them  as 
•lie  visits,  and  receive  them  kindly. 

Now  tliis  farm  of  Squire  Faggus  (as  he  truly  now  had  a  right 
fco  be  called)  was  of  the  very  tinest  pasture,  when  it  got  good 
store  of  rain.  And  Tom,  who  had  ridden  the  Devonshire 
rouds  witli  many  a  reeking  jacket,  knew  right  well  tliat  he 
might  trust  the  climate  for  tliat  matter.  The  herbage  was  of 
the  very  sweetest,  and  tlie  shorte.st,  and  the  closest,  having 
[perhaps  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  of  wholesome  soil  betwt«en 
it  and  the  solid  rwk,  Tom  saw  at  once  what  it  was  tit  for  — 
tb.1?  breeding  of  line  cattle. 

Being  such  a  hautl  as  he  was,  at  making  tlie  most  of  every 

ing,  b(Jth  his  own  arid  other  people's  (although  so  free  in 

scattering,  when  the  liuiiiur  lay  upon  him),  he  had  actually 

ttiriitnl  to  his  own  advantage  that  cxtrar>rdinary  weather,  which 

hcvd  so  impoverislied  every  one  around  him.     For  he  taught 

his  Winnie  (who  knew  his  meaning  an  well  as  any  child  could, 

'•^lirl  obeyed  not  only  liis  word  of  month,  but  every  glance  he 

gave  her),  to  go  forth  in  the  snowy  evenings,  when  horses  are 

s<^t»kiDg  every  where  (be  they  wild  or  tame)  for  fodder  and  for 

shelter;  and  to  whinny  to  tlie  forest  ponies,  miles  away  from 

^oia'i.  p3rhip3,  and  leati  them  all,  with  nire  appetite  and 

pi^omisr-of  a'jim  Uuce,  to  her  master's  homestead,     lie  shod 

8O0.I  VViu'ii.^  in  siudi  a  manner,  that  she  could  not  sink  in  the 

suowj  and  he  eUJ  her  over  the  loins  with  a  sheep-skin,  dyed 

^  her  own  color,  which  tlie  wild  horses  were  nevt^r  tired  of 

^'^^itiing  up  in  I  sniffing  at;  taking  it  for  an  especial  gift,  and 

P*;oof  of  inspiration.      And  Winnie  never  came  home  at  night 

**ithout  at  least  a  score  of  [junies  trotting  sliyly  after  her, 

^s«ing  their  heads  and  tlit^ir  tails  in  turji,  ami  making  believe 

J^  \w  very  wild,  although  li;ird  }dncbetl  by  famine.      Of  course, 

*^oin  wouM  gc>t  tliem  all  into  his  [lound  in  about  live  minutes; 

for  ho  himself  could  neigh  in  a  manner  wliich  went  to  the- 

•^tsart  of  the  wildest  horse.      And  then  he  fed  them  well,  and 

JUriied  them  into  his  great  cattle-pen,  to  abide  their  time  for 

"taking,  when  the  snow  and  frost  shoidd  be  over. 

,  He  had  g.itten  more  than  three  humhvd  now,  in  this  saga- 

•^loris  mann'^r;  and  he  said  it  was  the  finest  sight  to  see  their 

^odu  of  carrying  on.     How  they  would  snort,  and  staiu|i,  and 

fume,  and   pri«di   their  ears,   and  rush   backwards,   and  lash 

^'Hemselves  with  tlieir  long  rough  tails,  and  shake  tlieir  jagge<l 

ifiiiiies,  and  scream,  and  fall  upon  one  another,  if  a  strange 
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man  came  anigh  them.  But  as  fur  ftieding  time,  Tom  said  | 
was  better  than  fifty  plays  to  w:itoh  tliem,  and  the  tricks  thfl 
were  up  to,  to  cheat  tlunr  feeders,  and  one  iinotlier.  1  a&k^ 
him  how  oxi  eartli  be  had  managed  to  get  fodik^r,  in  such  iij 
passable  weather,  for  siirh  a  herd  ot"  hurses;  bnt  he  said  tli| 
they  lived  upon  straw  and  sawdust;  and  he  knew  that  I  dj 
not  believe  him»  any  mote  than  about  his^  star-shavings.  All 
this  was  just  the  thing  be  loved  ^ — ^  to  mystify  honest  peoplS 
and  be  a  great  deal  too  knowing.  However,  I  may  judge  bip 
harshly,  because  I  myself  tell  ever}^  thing.  * 

I  asiced  bim  what  he  meant  to  do  witli  all  that  enormous  ij 
of  horses,  and  why  he  luid  not  exerted  his  wits  to  catch  ti 
red  deer  as  well.  He  said  tliat  the  hitter  would  have  befl 
against  the  laws  of  veuery,  and  might  have  brought  hira  m! 
trouble;  but  as  for  disposing  of  his  stuil^  it  would  give  hil 
little  diffirulty.  He  would  break  them,  when  the  spria 
weather  t^ame  on,  and  deal  with  them  as  they  required,  afl 
keep  the  hanilsomest  for  brt-eding.  The  rest  he  would  dj 
spateh  to  Loudon*  where  he  knew  plenty  of  horse-dealers;  ax| 
he  doubtefl  not  thtit  they  would  fetch  him  as  mucli  as  ti 
pounds  apiece  all  round,  lieing  nt»w  in  great  demand.  I  toj 
him  I  wished  that  he  might  get  it:  but  as  it  proved  aftd 
wards,  he  did. 

Then  lie  pressed  us  both  on  another  point,  the  time  for  ]a| 
marriage  to  Annie:  and  mother  looked  at  me  to  say  when,  ail 
[  looked  baek  at  mother.  However,  knowing  something  of  tj 
woi'ld,  and  unable  to  make  any  furtlier  objection,  by  reason  i 
bin  prosperity,  I  said  that  we  must  even  do  us  the  fashionabj 
Isolde  did»  and  allow  the  maid  herself  to  settle,  when  si 
would  leave  houie  and  all.  And  this  I  Sfjoke  with  a  very  b| 
grace,  l>eiug  perhaps  of  an  ancient  cast,  and  over  fond  of  hoj 
esty  —  1  meatu  of  course,  among  louver  peoide.  | 

But  Tom  paid  little  heed  to  this,  knowing  the  world  a  grej 
deal  better  than  ever  I  could  pretend  to  do;  and  being  mw 
to  take  a  thing,  upon  which  he  liad  set  his  mind,  whether] 
came  with  a  good  grace,  or  whether  it  came  with  a  bail  odj 
And  seeing  that  it  wouhl  be  awkward  to  provoke  my  anger,  1| 
left  the  room  before  more  words,  to  submit  himself  to  Aniu| 

Upon  tlds  1  went  in  .search  of  Lorna,  to  tell  her  of  o^ 
cousin's  arrival,  and  to  ask  wliether  she  would  think  fit  to  94 
him,  or  to  dine  by  herself  that  day;  f<»r  she  should  do  exacq 
as  it  pleased  her  in  every  thing,  while  remaining  still 
guest.  But  I  rather  wished  tlmt  she  niiglit  (dioose  not  to 
in  Tom's  companvj  though  s!ie  migl.t  h(*  iutrodurttd  U 
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Xot  Intt  what  Uft  ouuld  beliavH  411  itn  us  w»4l  ;us  T  i mild,  and 

iiiuch  Ijt^tter  as  ivj;arded  elfjjfanct^  and  iussur;nn'«\  only  that  his 

iioiiesty  had  not  l)eeii  as  one  might  d<-^8ive,      Hut  Lonia  had 

somL^  curiosity  to  know  what  tliis  taiiioaf?  man  was  like,  and 

declared  that  she  would  by  all  iiieaus  have  the   pleasure    of 

tJiTiiiig  with  hinij  if  lie  did  uut  object  to  her  eompauy,  ou  the 

^*J*ound  of  the  Doones'  dishonesty;    moreover,   she  said  that 

it  Ti'onld  seem  a  most  foolish  air  on  lier  part,   and  one  wliich 

Would  cause  the  greatest  pain  to  Annie,  who  had  been  so  good 

^  iit*r,  if  she  should  refuse  to  sit  at  table  with  a  man  who 

^eld  the  King^s  pardon,  and  was  now  a  pattern  of  lionesty. 

Against  this  I  liad  not  a  word  to  say;  and  could  not  help 
iUiknowledging  in  my  lieart  that  slie  wiis  right,  as  well  aa 
^^iae,  in  her  deeisinn.  And  afterwards  I  discovered  that 
JnoUier  would  have  lieon  much  displeased^  if  she  had  decided 
t>tiherwi3t'. 

Aecordiugly  she  turneil  jiway,  with  one  of  licr  very  sweetest 
*lTiiles  (wliose  b<:^auty  none  can  describ**),  saying  thiit  she  must 
aot  meet  a  man  of  sui-h  fasliion  and  reuuwn,  in  her  common 
^iLrdening  frock;  but  must  try  to  look  as  nice  as  she  could,  if 
**tily  in  honor  of  dear  Annie.  And  truth  to  tell,  when  she 
t*-a.iiie  to  dinner,  evt'ry  tiling  about  her  was  the  neatest,  and 
tUe  prettiest,  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  She  contrived 
^o  niaUdi  the  colors  so,  to  suit  one  another  and  lier  own,  and 
f  f?»t  with  a  certain  delicate  liarmony  of  contrast,  and  the  sliajw 
*>^_  every  thing  was  so  niee,  that  when  she  came  into  the  room, 
^^ithacrown  of  winning  modesty  u^HDn  the  cons<dousness  of 
'^^auty,  I  was  quite  as  proud  as  if  thr  Queen  of  England 
^^itered. 

JVly  mother  could  not  help  remarking,  though  she  knew  that 

^t    was  not  mannerly,  how  like  a  princess  Lrjrna  loukiMl,  now 

^Ji«?  bad  her  best  things   on;    but  two   things  caught  Squire 

^^ggtis'  eyes,  after  he  had  made  a  most  gallant  bow,  and  re- 

^■«5ived  a  most  graceful  courtesy;  and  he  kept  his  bright  bnld 

ffaze  upon  them,  first  on  one  and  tln'U  on  the  other,  until  my 

♦darling  was  hot  with  blushes,  and  I  was  ready  to  knock  him 

*lown^  if  he  had  not  been  our  visitor.     But  here  again  I  should 

tta.ve  been  wrong,  as  I  was  ajit  to  he  in  those  days;  for  Tom 

'*^tended   no  harm  whatever,  and  his  gaze  was  of  pure  cnri- 

**sitj';    though    Annie    herself   was  vexed  with  it.     The  two 

"Vkjjs^ts  of  his  close  regard  were,   first,   and  most  worthily, 

I'^'rjia's  face,  and  setonfUy,  the  aueient  iieeklaee  restored  to 

her  by  Sir  Ensoi  Doone. 

Xuvv  wishing   to    save    my  darling's  comfort,   and  to  keep 
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tilings  quiet,  I  skoiited  out  tliat  diiiiiev  was  ready,  so  that  liall 
tlie  parisli  could  hear  me;  upon  widcli  my  motlier  laughed,  and 
chid  me,  and  <lespatched  her  guest  before  her.  And  a  very 
good  diniK^r  we  juade,  I  reiuember,  and  a  very  hap|>y  one; 
attending  to  the  women  fii-st,  as  now  is  the  manner  of  eating; 
except  amnug  the  wurknuuh  With  them,  of  course,  it  is  need- 
ful that  tlie  man  (who  lias  liis  hours  lixed)  should  Ue  served 
first,  and  make  the  utmost  of  his  time  fur  feeding;  wliile  the 
women  may  go  lui,  as  much  as  ever  they  please,  afterwariLs, 
But  with  us,  who  are  not  buund  to  time^  there  is  no  such  reason 
to  lie  quoted;  and  tlie  women  being  the  weaker  vessels,  should 
be  the  first  to  begin  to  till.     And  so  we  always  arranged  it. 

Now  though  our  Annie  was  a  graceful  niaid,  and  Lizxie 
very  learned  one,  you  sliould  have  seen  how  differently  Lorn 
managed  her  dining:  she  never  took  more  than  about  a  quarte 
of  a  mouthful  at  a  time,  and  she  never  appeared  to  be  chewin 
that,  altliougli  she  must  have  done  so.     Indeed  she  appc^ 
to  dine,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  and  as  if  aliens 
could  think  of  other  things  more  than  of  her  business.     Al 
this,  and  her  own  manner  of  eating.  I  described  to  Eliza  once, 
when  I  wanted  to  vex  her  for  something  very  spiteful  that  sh 
had  said;  and  I  never  succeeded  so  well  befi>re,  for  the  gir 
was  quite  outrageous,  having  her  own  perception  of  it,  vrhic 
made  my  observation  ten  times  as  bitter  to  her.     And  I  ai 
not  sure  btit  what  she  ceased  to  like  j)oor  Lorna  from  tliat  day 
and  if  so,  I  was  quite  [laid  out,  as  I  well  deserved,  for  my  bii 
of  satire. 

For  it  strikes  me  that  of  all  imman  dealings,  satire  is  th< 
very  lowest,  and  most  mean  and  common.  It  is  the  equiva 
lent  in  words,  for  what  luillying  is  in  deeds;  and  no  mo 
bespeaks  a  clever  man,  than  the  other  does  a  brave  one 
These  two  wretched  trieks  exalt  a  fool  in  his  own  low  esteeiiL«a 
but  nev^er  in  his  neighlmr's;  for  the  deep  common  sense  of  oui 
nature  tells  that  no  man  of  a  genial  heart,  or  of  any  spread  ol 
mind,  can  take  pride  in  either.  And  tliough  a  good  man  may 
commit  the  one  fault  or  the  other,  now  and  then,  by  way  oi 
outlet,  he  is  sure  to  havti  compunctions  soon,  and  to  acorii 
himself  more  than  the  sufferer. 

Now  wlieu  the  young  nmidens  were  gone  —  for  we  had  quitf^ 
a  high  dinner  of  fashion  that  day,  with  Betty  Muxworth) 
w^aiting,  aiul  Gweniiy  Carfax  at  the  gra\y,^and  only  mother 
and  Tom,  and  1  remaiiied  at  the  white  deal  table,  with  brandy, 
and  sehna[jp.s,  and  hot  water  jugs;  Squire  Faggus  said  quit<^ 
sutldenly,  and  perhaps  on  purpose  to  take  us  aback,  in  ease 
our  biding  any  thing  — 
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**  Wliat  <Io  you  know  of  the  history  of  that  beautiful  maidGn, 
good  mother?  " 

•*Xot  half  HO  much  as  my  sou  does/'  mother  answered,  with 
a  »oft  amih?  at  me:  *'a!id  when  John  duet*  not  choose  to  tell  a 
thing,  wihl  horses  will  nut  pull  it  out  of  him." 

♦'That  is  not  at  all  like  me,  unjiht-r,"  I  replied  rather  sadly; 
'you  know  almost  every  word  about  Lorua,  quite  as  well  as 
Vdo.'' 

"Almost  every  word,  I  believe,  John;  for  you  never  tell  a 
falsehood.     But  the  few  unknown  may  be  of  all  the  most  im- 
)rtant  to  me." 

To  this  I  made  no  answer,  for  fear  of  going  beyond  the 
Lth,  or  else  of  making  misdnef.     Not  that  I  hud,  or  wished 
have,  any  mystery  with  mother;  neitlier  was  there,  in  puir.st 
ith,  any  mystery  in  the  matttn*;  to  the  utmost  of  my  knowl- 
ige.     And  the  uuly  tilings  that  I  had  kept  back,  solely  lor 
lother's  eomfort^  were  the  death  of  j>oor  Lord  Alan   Brandir 
if  indeed  he  were  dead)  and  ttie  etuiiieetion  of  Garwood  de 
^hiehehalse  with  the  dealings  of  the  Dooues,  and  the  threats 
Carver  Doone  against  njy  owu  prosperity;  and,  may  be,  one 
two  little  things,  harrowing  more  than  edifying. 
Come,  come,"  sai<i  Muster  Faggus^  smiling  very  pleasantly , 
'ou  two  understand  eaeh  other,  if  any  two  on  earth  do.     Ah. 
I  hful  only  had  a  inotliur,  liow  different  1  might  have  been!  " 
And  with  that  he  sighed,  in  the  tone  whieh  always  overcame 
lother  upou  tljat  sid/ject,  and  had  something  t»j  «Io  with  liis 
:ting  Annie;  and  then  he  pro<hieed  his  pretty  box,  full  of 
►lied  tobaeeo,  and  offered  me  one,  as  I  now  hud  joined  the 
roodly  eompany  of  smokers.     So  I  touk  it,  ;i.nd  \v:itelied  what 
did  with  his  OAVn,  lest  I  might  go  wrung  about  mine. 
But  wiien  our  eylinders  wiu-**  l)oth  lighted,  and  I  enjoying 
line  wonderfully,  and  astonishing  motlier  by  my  skill,  Tom 
Lggus  told  us  that  he  was  sure  he  had  seen  my  Lormi^s  fiwx^ 
ifore,  many  and  many  years  ago,  when  she  was  cpiite  a  little 
ild,  but  he  eould  not  remember  where  it  was,  or  any  thing 
^ore  about  it  at  present;  tliongh  lie  would  try  to  do  so  after- 
wards.    He  euuhl  not  be  mistaken,  he  said,  for  he  had  noticed 
her  eyes  especially;   and  had  never  seen   such  eyes  before, 
lieither  again,  until  this  day,     1  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
^^ntured  into  the  Duone-valley ;  but  lie  shook   his   liead,  and 
^'l>lied  that  he  ^alued  his  life  a  deal  too  much  for  that.     Then 
We  put  it  to  him,  whether  anything  might  assist  his  memory; 
^t  he  said  that  he  knew  not  of  auglit  to  do  so,  unless  it  were 
another  glass  of  schnapps. 
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This  being  provided,  he  grew  very  wise,  imd  told  us  elrarljl 
and    c-audidly  tbiit  we  were  butli  very  foolish.     For  he  8ni' 
that  we  were  keeping  Loriia,  at  the  risk  not  only  of  our  stix'tC; 
and  the  housti  above  our  heads,  but  also  of  our  precious  liv^:^ 
and  after  all  was  she  worth    it,  although  so  very  beautiful 
Upon  which  I  told  him,  witli  indignation,  that  her  lieautr  wii- 
the  least  part  of  her  goodness,  and  that  I  would  thank  liii 
for  his  opinion,  wlien  1  had  re<iuested  it. 

*•  L5ravo»  our  John  Kidd  !  '*  he  answered:  *'  fools  will  be  fot*l.( 
till  the  end  of  the  chai'ter:  and  I  might  be  as  big  a  one,  if 
were  in  thy  shoes,  John,      Nevertheless,  in  the  name  of  Goc 
don't  let  tbat  helpless  child  go  about,  with  a  thing  worth  hiu 
the  eounty  on  her." 

**8hL*  is  worth  all  the  comity  herself,"  said  T,  *'and  all  En 
land  put  together:  but  she  has  nothing  worth  half  a  riek  of  hi 
upon  her;  for  the  riug  I   gave  her  cost  only'*  —  and  here 
stopped ,  for  intitber  was   looking,  and  I  never  won  Id  tell  ii 
how  much  it  had  eost  me*,   though  she  had  tried  fifty  times 
tiud  out 

**Tush,  the  ring!  "  Tom  Faggus  cried,  with  a  eontempt  tlu 
moved  me  5   '*I  would  never  have  stop])ed  a  man  for  that.     B»i 
the  necklace,   you  great  oaf,  the  neekhice  is  worth  all  voxijl 
farm  put  toijether,  and  your  l^ncle  Ben's  fortune  to  the  t*a^* 
of  it:  ay,  and  all  tlie  town  of  Dulverton.'* 

'*VVhat,"  said  I,  **  that  common  glafis  thing,  which  she  Hi 
hftd  from  her  child hvfoil!  " 

"  Gle^sa  Unleed !  They  are  the  finest  brilliants  t^ver  I  set  ejr*^ 
on:  and  T  have  bandied  a  good  many.*' 

*  Surely,"  cried  mother,  now  flushing  as  red  as  Tom's  o*"^' 
cheeks,  with  excitement,  "yon  must  be  wrong,  or  the  yaui^»l 
mistress  wf>nld  herself  have  known  it.'* 

T  was  greatly  pleased  with  my  mnther,   for  calling  I^r^ 
*Hbe  youii;^'  mistress:  "  it  was  ni>t  done  for  the  sake  of  herdis^* 
nionds,  wliether  they  were  glass  or  notj  but  because  slie  fe- J" 
as  I  had  done,  that  Tom  Faggus,  a  man  of  no  l»irth  whatev^- 
was  speaking  beyond  his  mark,  in  calling  a  lady  like  L<.n'iiJ%  *1 
"helpless  child;  ^'  as  well  as  in  bis  general  tone,  \vbieh  il  i-' 
played  no  deference.     He  miglit  have  been  used  to  the  quality 
in  the  way  of  sto]>ping  their  e^cu-hes,  or  roystering  at  hfit*?'** 
witli  them:    Itut  he   n<*ver  had  met  a  higli   lady  befom    i^ 
equality,  :ind  n[ion  virtue;  ami  we  l>oth  felt  ^\at  be  ought   y* 
have  known  it,  and  to  have  thanked  us  for  the  opportunity;  >" 
a  word,  to  have  behaved  a  great  deal  luore  humbly  than  1»^ 
had  even  tried  to  do. 
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"Trust  me,"  answered  Tom,  in  his  loftiest  manner,  wliich 
Annie  said  was  "so  noble,"  but  which  seemed  to  me  rather 
flashy,  "  trust  me,  good  mother,  and  simple  John,  for  knowing 
brilliants,  when  I  see  them.  I  would  have  stopped  an  eight- 
horse  coach,  with  four  carabined  outriders,  for  such  a  booty 
as  that.  But  alas,  those  days  are  over :  those  were  days  worth 
living  in.  Ah,  I  never  shall  know  the  like  again.  How  fine 
it  was  by  moonlight !  " 

"  Master  Faggus,"  began  my  mother,  with  a  manner  of  some 
dignity,  such  as  she  could  sometimes  use,  by  right  of  her 
integrity,  and  thorough  kindness  to  every  one,  "this  is  not 
the  tone  in  which  you  have  hitherto  spoken  to  me  about  your 
former  pursuits  and  life.  I  fear  that  the  spirits  "  —  but  here 
she  stopped,  because  the  spirits  were  her  own,  and  Tom  was 
our  visitor  —  "what  I  mean,  Master  Faggus,  is  this:  you  have 
won  my  daughter's  heart  somehow;  and  you  won  my  consent 
to  the  matter,  through  your  hon'.'st  sorrow,  and  manly  under- 
taking to  lead  a  different  life,  and  touch  no  property  but  your 
own.  Annie  is  my  eldest  daughter,  and  the  child  of  a  most 
upright  man.  I  love  her  best  of  all  on  earth,  next  to  my  boy 
John  here  "  —  here  mother  gave  me  a  mighty  squeeze,  to  be 
sure  that  she  would  have  me  at  least  —  "  and  I  will  not  risk 
my  Annie's  life,  with  a  man  who  yearns  for  the  liighway." 

Having  made  this  very  long  speech  (for  her),  mother  came 
home  upon  my  shoulder,  and  wept  so  that  (but  for  heeding 
her)  I  would  have  taken  Tom  by  tlie  nose,  and  thrown  him, 
and  Winnie  after  him,  over  our  farmyard  gate.  For  I  am  vio- 
lent when  roused;  and  freely  hereby  acknowledge  it;  thougli 
even  my  enemies  will  own  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  rouse 
me.  But  1  do  consider  the  grief,  and  tears  (wlien  justly 
caused),  of  my  dearest  friends,  to  be  a  great  deal  to  rouse  me. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

JEREMY    IX    DANGER. 

Nothing  very  long  abides ;  as  the  greatest  of  all  writers  (in 
whose  extent  I  am  for  ever  lost  in  raptured  wonder,  and  yet 
for  ever  quite  at  home,  as  if  his  heart  were  mine,  although  his 
brains  so  different),  in  a  word,  as  Mr.  William  Shakespeare, 
in  every  one  of  his  works  insists,  with  a  humored  melancholy. 
And  if  my  journey  to  London  led  to  notliing  else  of  advance 
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itieiit,  it  took  me  a  linndred  years  in  front  of  what  I  might  ebe 
havH  l>eeii,  by  the  most  sitjiph:*  uoci(ic-nt- 

Two  wouieu  were  seoldin^'  one  another  across  the  road,  very 
viahnitly,  both  I'loni  upstair  windows;  and  I  in  my  hurry  for 
quiet  lite,  and  not  knowinjjj  what  might  eouie  down  U|»on  me, 
cpiiekened    my  step    for   the   nearest    corner.     But  suddenly 
something  fell  on  my  liead;  and  at  iirst  I  wa^  afraid  to  UxA^ 
especially  us  it  weighed  heavily.      But  hearing  no  breakay:e  of 
ware,  and  only  the  other  scold  hiughing  heartily,  1  turned  me 
about  and  espied  a  book,  which  one  liad  east  at  the  other, 
hoping  U)  break  lior  window.     So  I  took  the  book,  and  ten* 
dered  it  at  the  door  of  the  house  from  which  it  had  fallen;  but 
the  watchman  came  along  just  then,  and  the  man  at  the  dr»or 
declared  that  it  never  came  from  their  house,  and  bei^j^ed  mfi 
to  say  no  more.     This  1  promised  readily,  never  wishing  to 
make    mischief;  and  I  said,   "Good  sir,  now  take  the  b<K»k; 
and  I  will  go  on  to  1113^  business.*'     But  he  answered  that  he 
would  do  no  such  thing;   for  the  bcxjk  alone,  being  hurled  .s»^ 
hard,  w^ould  coiiviet  liis  people  of  a  lewd  assault,  and  he  begged 
rae^  if  I  would  do  a  good  turn,  to  [uit  the  l>ook  under  my  eorit 
and  go.     And  so  I  did;  in  iiart  at  leiist.     For  1  did  not  put 
the  book  under  my  eoat,  liut  w^nt  along  with  it  oii«^nl3*,  look- 
ing for  any  to  eUallenge  it.     Now  this  book,  so  acquired,  lias 
lieen  not  only  the  joy  of  my  younger  days,  and  main  delight 
of  my  mantiood,  but  also  the  comfort,  and  even  the  hope,  of 
my  now  declining  3'ears.     In  a  word,  it  is  next  U*  my  Bible  to 
rae,  and  written  in  equal  English;  and  if  you  espy  an^-  good- 
ness whatever  in  my  own  loose  style  of  writing,  3^011  must  not 
thank  me,   John  liidd,  for  it,  but  the  writer  who  holds  tlie 
champicui's  belt  in  wit,  as  I  once  did  in  wrestling. 

Now  as  nothing  very  long  abides,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
a  woman's  anger  should  last  very  long,  if  she  be  at  all  of  the 
proper  sort.  And  my  mother,  lieing  one  of  the  very  best, 
could  not  long  retain  her  wrath  against  the  Squire  Fag| 
especially  when  she  came  to  rettect,  ujion  Annie's  suggesi 
how  natural,  rmd  one  might  say,  how  inevitid»le  it  was, 
a  young  man  fond  of  adventure  and  changi',  and  w^inning  gtW 
profits  by  jeopardy,  should  not  settle  down  without  soiu? 
regret  to  a  lixcd  abode,  antl  a  life  of  sauu^ness,  however  sjvfp 
and  respectable,  And  even  as  Annie  put  the  case,  Tom  «!*' 
served  the  greater  credit  for  vanquishing  so  nobly  these  yeani' 
ings  of  his  nature;  and  it  seemed  very  hard  to  upbraid  hiw* 
considering  liow  good  his  motives  were;  neither  could  Auni^ 
understand  how  mother  could  reconcile  it  with  her  knowledge 
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I  of  the  Bible,  and  the  one  sheep  that  was  lost,  and  the  Imn- 
■Hredth  piece  of  silver,  and  the  man  that  went  down  to  Jericho. 
^H  Whether  Annie *3  logic  was  good  and  sound,  I  am  sure  1 
^^bnnot  tell;  bat  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  ought  to  have  left 
^Bie  Jerieho  traveller  alone,  inasmuch  as  be  rather  fell  among 
Tom  Faggiises^  than  resembled  them.  However,  her  reason- 
^ig  was  too  much  for  mother  to  hold  out  against;  and  Tom 
replaced,  and  more  than  that,  being  regarded  now  as  an 
ijured  man.  But  how  my  mother  contrived  to  know,  that 
?aiise  she  had  been  too  hard  uiion  Tom,  he  must  be  right 
mt  the  neeklace,  is  a  i)oint  which  1  never  could  clearly  per- 
live,  though  no  doubt  she  could  explain  it. 
To  prove  licrself  riglit  in  that  eonelusion,  she  went  herself 
fetch  Lorna,  that  the  trinket  might  be  examined,  before  the 
Lv  grew  dark.  My  darling  came  in,  with  a  very  quick  glance 
id  smile  at  my  eigarro  (for  I  was  having  the  third  by  this 
i^ime,  to  keep  things  in  amity);  and  I  waved  it  towards  Iier, 
a»  much  as  to  say,  "you  see  that  I  can  do  it."  And  then 
lother  led  her  up  to  the  light,  for  Tom  to  examine  her 
rklaee. 

On  tlie  shapely  curve  of  her  neck  it  lmng»  like  dewdrops 
in  a  white  hyacinth;  and  I  w^as  vexed  that  Tom  should  have 
le  elianee  to  see  it  there.  But  even  as  if  she  had  read  my 
louglits,  or  outrun  them  with  her  o\v^l,  Lorna  turned  away, 
Ud  softly  took  the  jewels  from  the  place  which  so  much 
lornerl  them.  And  as  she  turned  away,  they  sparkled  through 
le  rich  dark  waves  of  hair.  Then  she  laid  tlie  glittering  eii*- 
let  in  my  mother's  bauds;  and  Tom  Faggus  took  it  eagerly, 
ul  Injre  it  to  tlie  window. 

*' Don't  you  go  out  of  sight/'  I  said;    *\vou  cannot  resist 
ich  things  as  those,  if  they  be  what  3  tm  think  them." 
** Jack,  I  shall  have  to  trounce  thee  ytt.      I  am  now  a  man 
honor,  and  entitled  to  the  duelk).     What  will  you  take  for 
It,  Mistress  Lorna?     At  a  hazard,  say  now." 

*' I  am  not  aeeustomed  to  sell  things,  sir,"  replied  Lorna, 
rho  did  not  like  him  inmdi,  else  she  would    have  answered 
irtively,  "What  is  it  worth,  in  your  opinion?*' 
"Do  you  think  it  is  worth  five  ]JOunds,  now?" 
"Oh  no!  I  never  had  so  mu<di  money  as  that  in  all  my  life, 
is  very  bright  and  very  pretty ;  but  it  cannot  be  worth  live 
►unds,  I  am  sure." 

"What  a  chance  for  a  bargain!     Oh,   if  it  were   not  for 
inie,  I  could  make  my  fortune.'' 
**  But,  sir,  I  would  not  sell  it  to  you,  not  for  twenty  times 
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fivL:  [tuuads      My  grandfatlier  was  so  kind  about  itj  and  1 
think  it  belonged  to  my  mother.-' 

*' There  are  tweuty-Hve  rose  iliamonds  in  it,  and  tweuty-five 
large  brilliants  that  cannot  be  matehed  in  Londun,  How  aay 
yon,  Mistress  Lorna,  to  a  liundrt-d  thousand  pounds?" 

My  darling's  eyes  so  flashed  at  this,  brighter  tlian  any  dia- 
mouds,  that  I  said  to  myself,  "Well,  all  luive  faults;  and  now 
I  have  found  out  Loroa's  —  she  is  fond  of  money!  "  And  then 
I  sighed  rather  heavily ;  for  of  all  fiiulta  this  seems  to  me  om 
of  the  worst  in  a  woman.  But  even  before  my  sigh  was  tin- 
iahed,  I  bad  eanse  to  condemn  myself.  Fur  Lorna  took  the 
neckliiee  very  quietly  from  the  hand  of  S<iuire  Faggus,  who 
had  not  half  done  with  admiring  it,  and  she  went  up  to  my 
mother,  with  the  sweetest  smile  I  ever  saw. 

*'Dear,  kind  mother,  I  am  so  ^hid,*'  she  said  in  a  whisper, 
coaxing  mother  out  of  sight  of  all  but  me;  *'  now  you  will  have 
it,  won't  yon,  dear?     And  I  shall  1*  so  hapi>y;  for  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  your  kindiu^ss  to  me  no  jewels  in  the  world  cai* 
match." 

I  cannot  lay  ]»efore  you  the  grace  with  which  she  did  i 
all  the  air  of  seeking  favor,  rather  than  conferring  it,  and  t)v 
high-bred  fear  of  giving  olTenee,  whieh   is  of   all    fears  tl»- 
noblest.     Mutlier  knew  not  what  to  say.     Oi  course  she  woul 
never  dr':!ani  of  taking  sufli  a  gift  as  that;  and  yet  she  sa^ 
how  sadly  Lorna  would  be  disa})i>ointed-     Therefore  moth« 
did,  from  habit,  what  she  almost  always  did,  she  called  me  '^ 
help  her.     But  knowing  that  my  eyes  were  full  —  for  an\"tUii:= 
noble  moves  me  so,  quite  as  rashly  as  things  pitiful  — I  pre- 
tended not  to  hear  my  niotlier,  but  to  see  a  w^ild  cat  in  tB 
dairy, 

Tlierefore  T  cannot  tell  what  mother  said  in  reply  to  LoriL^ 
for  when  I  came  back,  quite  eager  to  let  my  love  know  how^ 
worshipped  her,  and  how  deeidy  I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  r*^l 
meanly  wronging  her  in  my  lieart,  behold  Tom   Faggus  hii« 
gotten  again  the  neeklaee  whieh  had  sneli  eltarms  for  liim,  aiJ< 
was  delivering  all  around  (but  especially  to  Annie,  who  w;v? 
wondering  at  his  learning)  a  dissertation  on  precious  stoneA 
and  his  sentiments  about  tliose  in  his  hand.     He  said  that  the 
work  was  very  ancient,  but  undoubtedly  very  good;  the  cut- 
ting of  every  line  was  true,  and  every  angle  was  in  its  plaotf. 
And  this,  he  said,  made  all  the  difference  in  the  lustre  of  tJj« 
atone,  and  therefore  in  its  value.     For  if  the  facets  were  ill- 
matched,  and  the  points  of  light  soever  littie  out  of  perfect 
harmony,  all  the  lustre  of  the  jewel  would  be  loose  and  waver 
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ing,  and  the  central  fire  dulled;  instead  of  answering,  as  it 
should,  to  all  possibilities  of  gaze,  and  overpowering  any  eye 
intent  on  its  deep  mysteries.  We  laughed  at  the  Scpiire's  dis- 
sertation; for  how  should  he  know  all  these  things,  being  noth- 
ing better,  and  indeed  much  worse,  than  a  mere  Xorthmolton 
blacksmith?  He  took  our  laughter  with  much  good  nature; 
having  Annie  to  squeeze  his  hand  and  convey  her  grief  at  our 
ignorance ;  but  he  said  that  of  one  thing  he  was  quite  certain, 
and  therein  I  believed  him.  To  wit,  that  a  trinket  of  this  kind 
never  could  have  belonged  to  any  ignoble  family,  but  to  one  of 
the  very  highest  and  most  wealthy  in  England.  And  looking 
at  Lorna,  I  felt  sure  that  she  must  have  come  from  a  higher 
source  than  the  very  best  of  diamonds. 

Tom  Faggus  said  tliat  the  necklace  was  made,  he  would 
answer  for  it,  in  Amsterdam,  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
long  before  London  jewellers  had  begun  to  meddle  with  dia- 
monds; and  on  the  gold  clasp  he  found  some  letters,  done  in 
some  inverted  way,  the  meaning  of  Avhich  was  beyond  him; 
also  a  bearing  of  some  kind,  which  he  believed  was  a  mountain- 
cat.  And  thereupon  he  de(!lared  that  now  lie  had  earned 
another  glass  of  schnapps,  and  would  Mistress  Lorna  mix  it 
for  him? 

I  was  amazed  at  his  impudence;  and  Annie,  who  thought 
this  her  business,  did  not  look  best  pleased;  and  I  lK)])ed  that 
Lorna  would  fell  him  at  once  to  go  and  do  it  for  himself.  But 
instead  of  that  she  rose  to  do  it,  with  a  soft  humility,  whi(?h 
went  direct  to  the  heart  of  Tom;  and  he  leaped  up  with  a  curst* 
at  himself,  and  took  the  hot  w^ater  from  lier,  and  would  not 
allow  her  to  do  anything  except  to  put  the  sugar  in ;  and  then 
he  bo\sed  to  her  grandly.  I  knew  what  Lorna  was  thinking 
of;  she  was  thinking  all  the  time  that  her  necklace  had  been 
taken  by  the  Doones  with  violence  upon  some  great  robbery ; 
and  that  Squire  Faggus  knew  it,  though  he  would  not  show  his 
knowledge;  and  that  this  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  mother 
had  refused  it  so. 

We  said  no  more  about  the  necklace,  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards; neither  did  my  darling  wear  it,  now  tliat  she  knew  its 
value,  but  did  not  know  its  history.  She  came  to  me  the  verj- 
next  day,  trying  to  look  cheerful,  and  begged  me  if  I  loved  her 
(never  mind  how  little)  to  take  charge  of  it  again,  as  I  once 
had  done  before,  and  not  even  to  let  her  know  in  what  place  I 
stored  it.  T  told  her  that  this  last  request  I  could  not  comply 
with;  for  having  been  round  her  neck  so  often,  it  was  now  a 
ncml  thing,  more  than  a  million  pounds  could  be.     Therefore 
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it  sliould  dwell  for  tlie  present  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  m\ 
heart;  and  so  couhl  not  be  fitr  from  Tier.  At  tlus  she  smlletl 
her  own  sweet  smile,  and  touched  my  forehead  with  her  lips, 
and  wished  that  she  could  only  leara  how  to  deserve  such  love 
as  mine, 

Tom  Faggus  took  hia  good  departure,  which  was  a  kind 
fjirewell  to  me,  on  the  very  day  I  am  speaking  of,  the  day  after 
his  arrival.  Tom  was  a  thoroughly  upright  man,  according  to 
his  own  standard;  and  you  niiglit  rely  upon  liim  always,  nj)  to 
a  certain  point  I  mean,  to  be  there  or  thereabouts.  But  souie- 
times  thiugs  were  too  many  for  Tom,  espeeially  with  ardent 
spirits,  and  then  he  judged,  jierhaps  too  much,  with  only  him- 
self for  the  jury.  At  any  rate,  I  wouhi  trust  him  fully,  for 
candor  and  for  honesty,  in  almost  every  ease  in  which  he  him- 
self could  have  no  interest.  And  so  we  got  on  very  well 
together;  and  lie  tlifmght  me  a  fool;  anrl  I  tried  my  l>est  not 
to  think  anything  worse  of  }iim. 

Sc^ircely  was  Tom  eli-an  out  of  sight,  and  Annie's  tears  not 
dry  yet  (for  she  always  nmde  a  jwint  of  crying  upon  his  depart- 
ure), when  iji  came  Master  Jeremy  Htiekles,  splashed  witli 
mud  from  hea/1  to  foot,  and  not  m  the  very  best  of  humors, 
though  happy  to  get  back  again. 

"'Curse  those  fellows!"  he  cried,  with  a  stamp  which  sen 
the  water  hissing  from  his  boot  among  the  embers;  **a  prett^ 
]dight  you  may  cull  this,  for  His  Majesty's  Commissioner 
return  to  his  headquarters  in!  Annie,  my  dear,"  for  hew, 
uhvays  ver}'  affable  with  Annie,  "  will  yon  help  me  off  with  m^ 
overalls,  and  tlien  turn  your  pretty  Iiand  to  the  gridiron?  >Jo 
a  blessed  morsel  have  1  touched  for  more  than  twcnty-fou 
hours." 

*' Surely  thpn  yon  must  be  quite  st^irving,  sir,*'  my  siste 
replied  with  the  greatest  zeal;  for  she  did  love  a  man  with 
appetite;  '*hr>w  glad  I  am  that  the  lire  is  clear!"  But  Lizzie 
who  happjened  to  be  there,  said  with  her  peculiar  smile  — 

'* Master  Stickles  must  be  used  to  it;  for  he  never  como 
back  without  telling  us  that/' 

'*  Hush !  "  cried  Annie,  quite  shocked  with  her;  "  how  woul^ 
you  like  to  be  used  to  it?  Now,  Betty,  be  quick  with  H^ 
things  for  me.  Pork,  or  mutton,  or  deer's  meat,  sir?  W 
have  some  cured  since  the  autumn." 

^'Oh  deer's  meat,  by  all  means,"  Jeremy  Stickles  answered 
*'  I  have  tasted  none  siD(»e  I  left  you,  though  dreaming  of  i 
often.     Well,  this  is  better  than  l>eing  chased  over  the  moor^ 
lV)r  one's  life,  John.     All  the  way  from  Lamhicrc  Bridge,  ^ 
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have  ridden  a  race  for  my  precious  life,  at  tlie  peril  of  my  limbs 
aud  neck.  Three  great  Doones  galloping  after  me,  and  a  good 
job  for  me  that  they  were  so  big,  or  they  must  have  overtaken 
me.  Just  go  and  see  to  my  horse,  John,  that's  an  excellent 
lad.  He  deserves  a  good  turn,  this  day,  from  me  j  and  I  will 
render  it  to  him." 

However  he  left  me  to  do  it,  while  he  made  himself  com- 
fortable; and  in  truth  the  horse  required  care;  he  was  blown 
so  that  he  could  hardly  stand,  and  plastered  with  mud,  and 
steaming  so  that  the  stable  was  quite  full  of  it.  By  the  time 
I  had  put  the  poor  fellow  to  rights,  his  master  had  finished 
dinner,  and  was  in  a  more  pleasant  humor,  having  even  offered 
to  kiss  Annie,  out  of  pure  gratitude,  as  he  said;  but  Annie 
answered  witn  spirit,  that  gratitude  nnist  not  be  shown  by 
increasing  the  obligation.  Jeremy  made  reply  to  this,  that 
his  only  way  to  be  grateful  then  was  to  tell  us  his  story;  and 
so  he  did,  at  greater  length  than  I  can  liere  repeat  it;  for  it 
does  not  bear  particularly  upon  Lorna's  fortunes. 

It  appears  that  as  lie  was  riding  towards  us,  from  the  town 
of  Southmolton  in  Devonshire,  he  found  the  roads  very  soft 
and  heavy,  and  the  floods  out  in  all  directions;  but  met  with 
no  other  difficulty  until  he  came  to  Landacre  Bridge.  He  had 
only  a  single  trooper  with  him,  a  man  not  of  the  militia,  but 
of  the  King's  army,  whom  Jeremy  had  brought  from  Exeter. 
As  these  two  descended  towards  the  bridge,  they  observed  that 
both  the  Kensford  water,  and  the  River  Barle,  were  pouring 
down  in  mighty  floods,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow.  So 
great  indeed  was  the  torrent,  after  they  united,  that  only  the 
parapets  of  the  bridge  could  be  seen  above  the  water,  the  road 
across  either  bank  being  covered  and  very  deep  on  the  hither 
side.  The  trooper  did  not  like  the  look  of  it,  and  proposed  to 
ride  back  again,  and  round  by  way  of  Simonsbath,  where  the 
stream  is  smaller.  But  Stickles  w^ould  not  have  it  so,  and, 
dashing  into  the  river,  swam  his  horse  for  the  bridge,  and 
gained  it  with  some  little  trouble;  and  there  he  found  the 
water  not  more  than  up  to  his  horse's  knees  perhaps.  On  the 
crown  of  the  bridge  he  turned  his  horse  to  watch  the  trooper's 
passage,  and  to  help  him  with  directions;  when  suddenly  he 
saw  him  fall  headlong  into  the  torrent,  and  heard  the  report  of 
a  eon  from  behind,  and  felt  a  shock  to  his  own  body,  such  as 
lined  him  out  of  the  saddle.  Turning  round  he  beheld  three 
men,  risen  up  from  behind  the  hedge  on  one  side  of  his  onward 
road,  two  of  them  ready  to  load  again,  and  one  with  his  gun 
oniirad,  waiting  to  get  good  aim  at  him.  Then  Jeremy  did  a 
YOLm  ]I*'-~4 
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jjallant  thing,  for  wliirh  I  iloubt  whether  1  should  hiive  hitd  tl^^ 
presence  uf  iiiintl  in  tlie  danger.     He  saw  that  to  swim  \i  "■s 
horse  back  again  would  be  almost  ei*ita in  death;  as  affordii:»^X 
sueli  fi  target,  where  even  a  wound  uiust  be  fatal.     Therefupcr^ 
no  struck  the  spurs  into  the  nag,  and  rod**  through  the  wati^^r 
straight  at  the  man  who  was  pointing  the  long  guu  at  him.     -^^H.£ 
the  horse  had  been  carried  off  his  legs,  there  must  have  bee— *n 
an  end  of  Jeremy;  for  the  otlier  men   were  gt*tting  ready  fl^B'<^ 
iuive   another  shot  at  him.     But    hiekily   the  horse  gallopt£Z=s?d 
right  on  witliuut  any  need  for  swimming,  being  himself  exeiteMf^^lj 
no  doubt,  by  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  it.     And  Jerejny  h^^aiy 
almost  flat  on  his  neck,  so  as  to  give  little  sjiace  for  good  aii^^^^t 
with  the  mane  tossing  wildl}^  in  front  of  huu.     Now   if  th^^sit 
young  ft^low  with  the  gun  hiui  his  brains  as  ready  a«  his  fli 
was,  lie   woultl  have  shot  the  horse  ut   once,   suid   then  h; 
iSticklea  at  his  mercy;  but  instead  of  tliat  he  let  Hy  at  the  ma 
and  missed  him  altogether,  being  scared  perhaps  by  the  pU 
which  Jeremy  sliowed  him  the  mouth  of.     And  galloping 
at  fall  speed,  Master  Stickles  tried  to  leave  his  mark  behi 
him,  for  he  changed  the  aim  of  his  pistol  to  the  biggest  manmai 
who  was  loading  his  gun  and  cursing  like  ten  e^tnnons.     B-^^Mt 
the   pistol   njisscd  firc^  no  doubt  from  the  flood  which  liLZ^ad 
gurgled  in  over  the  holsters;  and  Jeremy  seeing  three  hors  -^*s 
tctheretl  at  u  gate  just  up  the  liill,  knew  that  he  had  not  y  -^t 
escaped,  but  hiul  more  of  danger  beliind  him.     He  tried  W-    is 
other  great  pistol  at  one  of  the  horses  tethered  there,  so  as   "^» 
lessen  (if  possible)  the  number   of  his   pursuers.     But  t^^f* 
powder  :*gain  failed  him;  and  he  durst  not  stop  to  cut  tK^  ^«* 
bridles,  hearing  the  men  coming  up  the  hill.     So  he  even  ma*^^ 
the  most  of  his  start,  thanking  (rod  that  his  weight  was  liglm  ^ 
compared  at  least  to  wliat  theirs  was* 

And  another  thing  he  had  noticed  which  gave  him  some  ho"j  »*' 
of  escaping*  to  wit,  that  tlie  horses  of  the  Doones,  althotiL^^ 
very  handsome  animals,  were  suffering  still  from  the  bitt-^'^ 
effects  of  the  late  long  frost,  and  the  scarcity  of  fodder-     *'  ^^ 
they  do  not  catch  me  up,  or  shoot  me»  in  the  course  of  the  fif^J 
two  miles,  I  may  see  my  home  again;  -^  this  was  what  he  sa.i'* 
to  himself,  as  he  tiu-ned  to  mark  what  they  were  about,  fn>J^' 
the  brow  of  the  steep  hill.     He  saw  the  flooded  valley  shinix^J^ 
with  the  breadth  of  water,  and  the  trooper's  horse  on  the  otU«^ 
side,  shaking  his  drenched  flanks  and  neighing;  and  half*\  ^ 
down  the  hill  he  saw  tlie  three  Duones  mounting  hastily,     A 
then  he  knew  that  his  only  chance  lay  in  the  stoutness  ol  h* 
iteed. 
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The  horse,  was  in  pretty  good  condition ;  and  the  rider  knew 
tlioroughly,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  iiim ;  and  though 
'  lind  tnivtdled  some  inih.*s  that  diiy  thruiigli  veiy  lieavy 
round,  the  bath  in  the  river  hiid  washed  the  iimd  off,  and  l^een 
Hue  refreshiiieJit,  Tfierefure  Stiekles  enuouniged  his  nag, 
and  put  him  into  a  good  hand  galJoj),  heading  away  towards 
Witliyeombe.  At  first  he  luul  thought  of  turning  to  the  right 
and  making  off  for  Wit]iy|»ool,  a  mile  or  so  do^vTi  the  valley; 
l>ut  his  good  sense  told  him  that  no  one  there  would  dare  to 
protect  him  against  the  Doones,  so  he  resolved  to  go  on  his 
wayi  yet  faster  th;tn  he  had  intended. 

The  three  villains  came  after  him,  with  all  the  speed  they 

CM3uld  muster,  making  sure  from  the  badness  of  the  road  that 

lie  must  stick  fast  ere  long,  and  so  be  at  their  mert?y.      And 

t;his  was  Jeremy's  chiefest  fear^  for  the  ground  being  soft  and 

thoroughly  rotteh,  after  so  much  frost  jind  snuw,  the  poor  horse 

liad  terrilde  work  uf  it,  with  no  time  to  pick  the  way;  and 

even  lucre  guod  luck  than  skill  was  needed  to  keep  him  from 

foundering.     How  Jeremy  prayed  for  an  Exmoor  fog  (sueh  as 

lie  had  often  swoni  at),  that  he  might  turn  aside  und  lurk- 

iiwhile  bis  pursuers  went  |»ast  him!     Kut  nu  fog  came,  nor  even 

a  storm  to  damp  the  priniiug  of  their  guns;  neither  was  wood 

or  coppice  nigh,  nor  any  phice  to  hide  iu;  only  hills,  and  moor, 

aJid  valleys;  with  flying  shadows  over  them,  and  great  banks 

of  snow  in  the  corners.     At  one  time  pour  Stiekles  was  quite 

in  despair;  for  after  leaiiing  a  little  brook  which  crosses  the 

track  atXewland,  he  stuck  fast  in  a  "dancing-l>og,"  as  we  call 

them  upon  Exmoor.     The  horse  had  broken  through  tlie  crust 

of  moss  and  sedge  and  maris!t-weed,  aod  could  do  nothing  but 

vrallow  and  sink,  with  the  bhick  water  sttirting  over  him.     And 

.Jeremy,  struggling  with  all  his  miglit.  saw  the  three  vilhiins 

now  topping  the  crest,  less  than  a  furlong  behind  him;  and 

tieard  them  sliout  in  their  savage  delight.     With  the  calmness 

of  despair,  he  yet  resolved  tu  have  uiie  more  try   for  it;  an<I 

scrambling  over  the  horse's  head,  gained  tirm  land,  and  tugged 

at  the  hridle.     The  poor  nag  rejdieil  with  all  his  puwer  to  th«' 

*^iill  upon  his  courage,  and  reared  lus  forefet^t  out  of  the  slough. 

^d with  straining  eyeballs  gazed  at  him.     "Now,"  said  Jer- 

^my,  "now,  my  fine  fellow!*'  lifting  biin  with  the  liridle;  and 

'^)^  brave  beitst  gathered  the  roll  of  his  loins,  and  sprang  from 

*^is  qnagmired  liaunches.     One  more  spring,  and  he  was  on 

Ji^Jtli  again,  instead  of  being  under  it;  and  Jeremy  leaped  on 

'hs  back,  and  stooped,  for  he  knew  that  they  would  fire.     Twn 

willets  whistled  over  him,  as  the  horse,  mad  with  friglit,  dasheil 
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forward;  and  in  five  minutes  more  he  had  come  to  the  Ex< 
and  thft  pursuers  had  fallen  behind  him.     The  Exe,  thmijj;h 
much  smaller  stream  than  the  Bark%  now  ran  in  a  fuamiu 
torrent,  uubridged,  and  too  wide  for  leaping.     But  Jeremy 
horse  took  the  water  well;  and  both  he  and  his  rider  we 
lightened,  as  well  as  comforted  by  it.     And  as  they  pa.s; 
towards  Lueott  hill,  and  struck  upon  the  founts  of  Lynn»  tl 
horses  of  the  three  pursuers  began  to  tire  under  them.     The- 
Jeremy  Stickles  knew  that  if  he  could  only  eiscape  the  slought^s^ 
he  was  safe  for  the  present*,  and  so  he  stood  up  in  his  stiriupa^. 
an<l  gave  them  a  Inud  halloo,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  foxe^ 

Their  only  answer  was  to  fire  the  remaining  charge  at  hiir 
but  the  distance  wiis  too  .^reat  for  any  aim  from  liorseback ;  ai 
the  dropping  Imllct  idly  ploughed  the  sod  upon  one  side 
him.     He  at^knowledged  it  with  a  wave  of  his  hat,  and  laid  or 
thumb  to  his  nose,  in  the  manner  fashionable   in  London  fc 
expression   of  contempt.     Ilowtn^er,  they   followed    him  y^- 
further,  hoping  ta  make  him  pay  out  dearly,  if  he  should  onl 
ratss  the  track,  or  fall  u|>on  morasses.     But  the  neighborln 
of  our  Lynn  stream  is  not  so  very  boggy;  and  the  King's  me 
senger  now  knew  his  way  as  well  a.s  any  of  his  chasers  di^^"i; 
and  so  he  arrived  at  Plover's  Barrows,  thankful,  and  in   ra   ^Js 
appetite. 

"But  was  the  poor  soldier  drowiied? "  asked  Annie;  '•atm^'f 
you  never  went  to  look  for  him!     Oh,  how  very  dreadful!  '■ 

"Shot^  or  drowned;  I  know^  not  which.  Tliank  (lod  it  w^Jf 
only  a  trooper.  But  they  shall  pay  for  it,  as  dearly  as  if  Jt 
had  been  a  captain.'* 

"  And  iiow  was  it  you  were  struck  by  a  bullet,  and  only  sliak^Q 
in  your  saddle?  Had  you  a  coat  of  mail  on,  or  of  Milan^^se 
cliain-armor?     Now  Master  Stickles,  had  you?" 

"No,  Mistress  Lizzie;  we  do  not  wear  things  of  that  ki"r»fi 
nowadays.  You  are  apt,  I  perceive,  at  romances.  But  I  luvl^* 
pened  to  have  a  little  flat  bottle  of  the  best  stoneware  sluxifJ 
beneath  my  saddle-cloak,  and  filled  with  the  very  best  eau  ^f  i 
me^  from  the  George  Hotel,  at  Soutlimoltou,  The  brand  of  i^ 
now  is  upon  !ny  back.  Oh,  the  murderous  scoundrels,  wha*^  ^ 
brave  spirit  they  have  spilled!" 

"  You  had  better  set  to  and  thank  God,"  said  I,  "that  thej 
have  not  spilled  a  braver  one." 
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;  suyin^  that  I 
that   it  was  not  woman  *s   business. 


It  was  only  right  in  Jeremy  Stickles,  and  of  the  simplest 
iiujnou  sen.se,  that  he  would  not  tell,  bft'ore  our  girls,  what 
le  result  of  his  journey  was.  But  he  led  me  aside  in  the 
lurse  of  the  evening,  and  tuld  nie  all  abt>ut  it 
lew,  as  well  as  he  did 

I  took,  as  it  was  meant,  for  a  gentle  caution  that  Loriia 
[whom  he  had  not  seen  us  ytit)  must  not  be  infut nied  «>f  any  of 
liis  doings.  Herein  1  quite  agreed  with  hinij  not  only  for  his 
furtherance,  but  because  I  always  think  tliat  women,  of  what- 
ever mind,  are  best  when  least  they  meddle  Avith  the  things 
tha^  appertain  to  men. 

Master  Stickles  complained  that  the  weather  had  been  against 
liim  bitterly,  closing  all  the  roads  annind  him;  even  as  it  had 
done  with  us.     It  had  taken  him  eight  days,  he  said,  to  get 
from  Exeter  to  Plynioutli;   whither  he  found  that  nurst  of  the 
troops  had  been  draftnd  off  from  Exeter,     When  all  were  told, 
there  was  but  a  battalion  of  one  id'  the  Kitlg^s  horse  regiiuents, 
lid  two  companies  of  foot  soldiers;  and  their  commamlers  had 
►rders,  kiter  tluin  the  date  of  Jeremy's  commission,  on  no 
ceount  to  quit  the  southern  coast  and  march  inland.     There- 
ore,  although  they  would  gladly  have  come  for  a  brush  with 
ilie  cehdjrated  Doones,  it  was  more  tlian  they  durst  attempt, 
in  the  face  of  their  instroetions.     However,  they  spared  him  a 
single  trooper,  as  a  eompaniim  of  the  road,  and  to  jtrove  to  the 
justices  of  the  county,  and  the  lord  lieutenant,  that  he  had  their 
appr()val. 

To  these  authorities  Master  Stickles  now  was  forced  to  ad- 
dress himself,  although  he  would  rattier  have  had  one  trooper 
than  a  score  from  the  very  best  trained  bands.  For  these 
trained  bands  had  affiTrded  very  good  soldiers,  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  for  some  years  afterwards ;  but  now  their 
"iiscipline  was  gone;  and  the  younger  generation  had  seen  no 
•^^1  fighting.  Each  woidd  liave  his  own  ojjinion,  and  would 
^Ji-bt  to  argue  it;  and  if  this  were  not  allowed,  he  went  about 
"is  duty  in  such  a  temper  as  to  prove  that  his  own  way  was 
the  besi. 

^either  was  this  the  worst  of  it;  for  Jeremy  made  no  doubt 
hut  what  (if  he  could  only  get  the  militia  to  turn  out  in  force) 
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he  might  manage,  with  the  help  of  his  owu  men/ to  toPce 
stronghold  oi'  tiie  enemy;  but  the  truth  was  that  the  officer^^? 
knowing  how  hard  it  would  l>e  to  collect  their  men  at  tht^^^ 
time  of  the  year,  and  in  that  state  of  the  weather,  began  wit-  ^^ 
one  accord  to   make   every  possible  excuse.     And  especially     y 
they  pressed  this  j>oint,   that    Bag  worthy   was  not    in   the^^P^i 
county;  the  Devonsliire  people  affirming  vehemently  that   i^-^^t 
lay  in  the  county  of  ♦Somerset,  and  the  Somerset  folk  ave^^cr 
ring,    even   with    imprecations,    that   it   lay    in   Devonshire^^K- 
Now  I  believe  the  truth  to  be  that  the  lx)undary  of  the  Xr^r 
counties,  as  well  as  of  Uare  and  tSrendon  parishes,  is  deiin« 
by  tlie  Biigworthy  river;  so  that  the  disputants,  on  both  sides 
were  both  right  and  wrong. 

Ui)ou  this,  Master  Stickles  suggested,  and  as  I  thought  vei 
sensibly,  that  the  two  counties  should  unite,  and  equally  cocr^  Q' 
tribute  to  the  extirpation  of  this  pest,  wliieh  shamed  att^r'"^d 
injured  them  both  alike.  But  hence  arose  another  dif!icult\^CD'> 
for  the  men  of  Devon  said  they  would  march  when  Somerset  -^^ 
had  taken  the  field;  and  the  sous  of   Somerset  replied,  the^  ^*t 

indeed  they  were  quite  ready,  but  what  were  tlieir  cousins  i ^  ^^ 

Devonshire  doing?     And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  King"  ^3?^ 
Commissioner  returned,  witliout  any  arm}*  whatever;  but  wit-^-l^*^^^ 
promise  of  two  hundred  men  wlien  the  roads  should  be  moi^KT  re 
passable.     And  racanwhile,  what  were  we  to  do,  abandoned 
we  were  to  the  mercies  of  the  Doones,  with  only  our  oi 
hands  to  help  us?     And  herein  I  grieved  at  my  own  folly,  i 
having  let  Tom  Faggus  go,  whose  wit  and  courage  would  liar'^;^— -'^^ 
been  worth  at  least  half-a-dozen  men  to  us.     Upon  this  mattt^^^'" 
I  held  long  council  with  my  good  friend  Stickles;  telling  hij^^*** 
all  about  Lorna^s  presence,  and  what  1  knew  of  her  histor^"^- 
He  agreed  with  me,  that  we  coxild  not  hope  to  escaj>e  an  attac     ^ 
from  the  outlaws,  and  the  more  esi>ccially  now  that  they  kne  ^  •'^ 
Himself  to  be  returned  to  us.     Also  he  praised  me  for  my  fore^^* 
thought,  in  having  threshed  out  all  our  corn,  and  hidden  tl^-- * 
produce  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  not  likely  to  find  i^t^- 
Furthermore^  he  recommended  that  all  the  entrances  U)  tl^   ** 
hoiise  should  at  once  be  strengthened,  and  a  watch  must  l^'^ 
maintained  at  night;  and  h(-»  thought  it  wiser  that  I  shoul  ^^ 
go  {late  as  it  was)  to  Lyinuouth,   if  a  horse  could  pass  tU  '^ 
valley,   and  fetch  every  one  of  liis   mounted  troopers^   wk-^^ 
might  now  be  quartered  there.     Also  if  any  men  of  couragt^^^ 
thougli  capable  only  of  handling  a  pitchfork,  could  be  foun^^ 
in  the  neighborhood,  I  was  to  try  to  summon  them.     But  oii.'*' 
district  is  so  thinly  peopled,  that  I  had  little  faith  in  thifs-  f 
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however,  my  errand  was  given  me,  and  I  set  forth  upon  it;  for 
~olin  Fry  wsas  afniid  of  tlie  wat».»rs. 
Knowing   liow    fiercely  tlie    fltiods  were  out,  I    rrsnlved   to 
vel  the  higher  road,  hy  Cosgate  and  tlirough  Ci>iiiitisl»ury; 
refore  I  swam  my  h^*rse  tlirovigli  the  Lynn,  at  the  ford 
Ijelow  our  house  (whem'  soUiet tines  you  may  iitep  across )«  and 
thence  gaUoped  up  and  ahmg  the  hills.     I  eould  see  all  the 
inland  valleys  riblionM  with  hra;id  watrrs;  and  in  every  wind- 
ing  crook,  the  banks  of  snow  that  fed  them;  while  on  my  right 
the  turbid  sea  was  tiaked  with  Ai>ril  showers.     But  when  I 
descended  the  hill  towards  Lynmouth,  I  feared  that  my  jour- 
ney was  all  in  vain. 

For  the  East  Lynn  (which  is  our  river)  was  ramping  and 

ring  frightfully,  lashing  whole  trunks  of'  trees  on  tiie  rocks, 

d  rending  them,  and  grinding  tliem.     And  into  it  rushed^ 

:£roni  the  ni>posite  side,  a  torrent  ev^-n  nuidder;  upsetting  what 

it  came  to  aid;  sluittering  wave  with  boiling  billow,  and  seat- 

t.ering  wrath  witlj  fury.     It  was  eertaiti  death  to  attempt  tlu^ 

sage;  and   the   little  wooden  footbridge  had  been  carried 

_,way  long  ago.     And  t!ie  men  1  was  seeking  must  have  their 

flwelling  on  the  other  side  of  this  deluge,  for  on  my  aide  there 

^^^ViS  not  a  single  house. 

I  followed  the  bank  of  the  flood  to  the  beach,  some  two  or 
■three  hundred   yanls  below;    and  there  had  the  luck  to  see 
Ar^'^ill  Wateombe  on  the  opposite  side,  caulking  an  old  boat. 
Though  I  could  not  make  him  hear  a  word,  from  the  deafen- 
ing roar  of  the  torrent,  I  got  liim  to  understand  at  last  that  1 
Ranted  to  cross  over.     Upon  this  he  fetched  another  man,  and 
le  two  of  them  launched  a  boat;  and  paddling  well  out  to 
^a,  fetched  round  the  month  of  the  frantic  river.     The  other 
lau  pr<»ved  to  be  Stickles'  chief  mate;  and  so  he  went  back, 
nd  fetched  his  comrailes,  bringing  their  weapons,  hut  leaving 
tbi^ir  horses  bHliiiul.     As  it  happened  tliere  were  but  four  of 
tlnMii;  ho%vever  to  have  even  these  was  a  help;  and  I  started 
a^riiii  at  full  speed  for  my  home;  for  tlie  men  must  follow 
iit'oot,  and  cross  our  river  high  up  on  the  moorland. 

This  took  them  a  long  way  round,  and  the  track  was  rather 

had  t(j  fiujl,  and  the  sky  already  darkening;  so  that  I  arrived 

at  Plover's  Barrows  more  than  two  hours  before  them.     But 

^^f^y  had  done  a  sagaidous  thing,  which  was  well  worth  the 

fielay;  for  by  hoisting  their  Hag  upon  the  hill,  they  fetched 

w^  two  watehmen  fri>m  the  P'oreland,  and  added  them  to  their 

•mmbor. 

it  was  Inekv  that  I  came  home  so  soon:   for  I  found  the 
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house  in  a  great  commotion,  ami  all  tlie  women  tremblinc: 
When  1  askc<l  what  the  matter  was,  Lorna,  who  8eem*?d  thA 
toast  aelf-possesstnl,  answerod  that  it  was  all  her  fault,  fo 
she  alone  had  i'rightened  them.     And  this  in  the   followinj 
manner.     She  had  stolen  out  to  the  garden  towartls  dusk, 
watch  some  favorite  hyaciutlis  just  pushing  up,  like  a  baby''      * 
teeth,  and   just  attracting  the  fatal  notice  of  a  great  hous^^s- 
snail  at  night-time.     Lorna  at  la^st  Iiad  discovered  the  gluttoi^^cn, 
and  was  bearing  bim  oil"  in  trium|>h  to  the  tribunal  of  th    ^^ 
ducks,  when  she  descried  two  glittering  eyes  glaring  at  ht-iir^r 
steadfastly,    from  the  elder  busii   beyond   the   stream.     Tlu^cne 
elder  was  smoothing  its  wrinkled  leaves,  l>tdng  at  least  tw 
months  behind  time;    and  amuug  them  this  calm  cruel  fac=:^ 
appeared;  and  she  knew  it  was  the  face  of  Carver  Doone. 

The  maiden,  altliough  so  used  to  terror  (as  she  told  me  on< 
liefore),  lost  all  [tresence  of  mind  hereat,  and  could  neith< 
shriek  nor  tiy,  but  only  gaze,  as  if  bewitched.  Then  Carv< 
Doone,  with  Ins  deadly  smile,  gloating  upon  her  horror,  lifte^ 
his  long  gun,  and  pointed  full  at  Lorna's  heart-  In  vain  sIl.^^-^* 
strove  to  turn  away;  fright  had  stricken  her  stiff  as  stom 
With  the  inborn  love  of  life,  she  tried  to  cover  the  vital  pai  , 

wherein  the  winged  death  must  lodge  — for  she  knew  Carver^'^__'^  ^ 
certain   aim  —  but   her  hands  hung  numbed,  and  hea\'y:   iz 
nothing  but  her  eyes  was  life. 

With  nu  sign  of  i>ity  in  his  face,  no  quiver  of  relentini^ 
but  a  well-pleased  gidn  at  all  the  charming  palsy  of  his  y\Q\\i\^r  ^^h 
Carver  Doone  lowered,  inch  by  ineb,  the  muzzle  of  his  gur 
When  it  pointed  to  the  ground,  between  her  delicate  arche* 
insteps,  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and  tlie  bullet  flung  the  nioul* 
all  over  her.     It  wa.s  a  refinement  of  bullying,  for  which 
swore  to  God  that  night,  upon  my  knees,   in  secret,  that 
would  smite  down  Carver  Doone;  or  else  he  should  smite  m 
down.     Hase  beast!  what  largest  humanity,  or  what  drej 
of  divinity,  could  make  a  man  put  up  with  this? 

My  darling  (tlie  loveliest,  and  most  liarmless,  in  the  worh 
of  maidens)  fell  away  on  a  bank  of  grass,  and  wept  at  her  ow^ 
cowardice;    and   treml)led,  and  wondered  where  I  was;   an» 
what  I  would  think  of  this.     Good  God!     Wluat  could  I  thinZ 
of  it?     She  overrated  my  alow  nature,  to  julmit  the  questioi^^^^ 

While  she  leaned  there,  quite  unable  yet  to  save  hersel^^^« 
Carver  came  tu  the  l>rink  of  the  tlooiU  which  alone  was  b**5-^' 
tween  them;  and  then  he   stroked  his   jet-black   beard,  an-*^ 
waited  for  Lorna  tn  begin.     Very  likely,  he  thought  that  sh^ 
would  thank  him  btr  bin  kindness  to  her.     But  she  was  tiq"^ 
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recovering  the  power  of  her  nimble  limbs ;  and  ready  to  be  off 
like  hope,  and  wonder  at  her  own  cowardice. 

"I  have  spared  you,  this  time,"  he  said,  in  his  deep,  calm 
voice,  "  only  because  it  suits  my  plans ;  and  I  never  yield  to 
temper.  But  unless  you  come  back  to-morrow,  pure,  and  with 
all  you  took  away,  and  teach  me  to  destroy  that  fool,  who  has 
destroyed  himself  for  you,  your  death  is  here,  your  death  is 
here,  where  it  has  long  been  waiting." 

Although  his  gun  was  empty,  he  struck  the  breech  of  it  with 
his  finger;  and  then  he  turned  away,  not  deigning  even  once 
to  look  back  again;  and  Lorna  saAv  liis  giant  figure  striding 
across  the  meadow-laud,  as  if  the  Ridds  were  nobodies,  and 
he  the  proper  owner.  13oth  mother  and  I  were  greatly  Imrt 
at  hearing  of  this  insolence;  for  we  had  owned  that  meadow 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Alfred;  and  even  when  that  good 
king  lay  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  he  had  a  Eidd  along  with 
him. 

Now  I  spoke  to  Lorna  gently,  seeing  how  much  she  had 
been  tried;  and  I  praised  her  for  her  courage,  in  not  having 
run  away,  when  she  was  so  unable;  and  my  darling  was 
pleased  with  this,  and  smiled  upon  me  for  saying  it;  though 
she  knew  right  well  that,  in  this  matter,  my  judgment  was 
not  impartial.  But  you  may  take  this  as  a  gefieral  rule,  that 
a  woman  likes  i)raise  from  the  man  wliom  she  loves,  and  can- 
riot  stop  always  to  balance  it. 

Now,  expecting  a  sharp  attack  that  night  —  which  Jeremy 
Stickles  the  more  expected,  after  the  words  of  Carver,  which 
seemed  to  be  meant  to  mislead  us  —  we  prej)arcd  a  great 
quantity  of  knuckles  of  jiork,  and  a  ham  in  lull  cut.  and  a 
fillet  of  hung  mutton.  For  wo  would  almost  surrender,  ratlier 
than  keep  our  garrison  hungry.  And  all  (nir  men  were  ex- 
ceedingly brave;  and  counted  their  rounds  of  the  house  in 
half-pints. 

Before  the  maidens  went  to  bed,  Lorna  made  a  remark  which 
seemed  to  me  a  very  clever  one,  and  then  I  wondered  how  on 
earth  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  before.  But  first  she  had 
done  a  thing,  which  I  could  not  in  the  least  aj)jtrove  of;  for 
she  had  gone  up  to  my  mother,  and  thrown  herself  into  her 
arms,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Glen  l)o(»nt\ 

"My  child,  are  you  unhappy  here?"  mother  asked  her, 
very  gently,  for  she  had  begun  to  regard  her  now  as  a  daughter 
of  her  own. 

"Oh  no!  Too  happy,  by  far  too  happy,  Mrs.  Ridd.  I  never 
knew  rest  or  peace  before,  or  met  witli  real  kindness.     But  1 
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cannot  he  so  ungrateful,  1  cannot  be  so  wicked,  as  to  bri  ■«  ij 
you  all  into  deadly  peril,  for  my  sake  alone.  Let  me  go;  j^^ 
must  not  pay  this  great  price  for  my  liai*pines8»" 

**Dear  ftliild,  we  are  pa^'ing  no  price  at   all,."  replied  rM-i 
mother,  embracing  herj  "we  are  not  threatened  for  your  sa^ 
only.     Ask  John,  he  will  tell  yuu.     He  knows  every  bit  abo- 
politics,  and  this  is  a  political  matter," 

Dear  mother  was  rather  proud  in  her  heart,  as  well  as 
ribly  fri^hti^!ied,  at  the  importxmce  now  accruing  to  Plove  j^*S' 
BarrowH   iarm:    and  she  often  declared  that  it  would  be        us 
famous  in  history  as  the  Rye  House,  or  the  meal-tub,  or  ev^  ^i 
tlie  j^'reat  black  box,  in  which  she  was  a  firm  believer j  a^ 
even  my  knowledj^e  of  ]xditics  could  not  move  her  upon  th' 
matter.     ''Such  tilings  had  happ»*ned  before/*  she  would  s^z 
shaking  her  heml  with   its  wisdom,  **and  wliy  might  they  m  ^ 
happen  again?     Women  would  be  women,  and  men  wouhl 
men,  to  the  end  of  the  chajjter;  and  if  she  had  been  in  Li^»»'y 
Walter's  place,  sVjo  would  keej)  it  quiet,  as  she  had  doni 
and  then  she  wituld  look  round,  for   fear,  lest  either  of 
daughters  had  heard  her;  "but  now,  can  you  give  me  c^— i^i 
reason,  why  it  may  not  have  been  so?     Vou  are  so  fearfiL  ^Ij 
^xjsitive,  John;  just  as  men  always  are."     "No,'^  I  used 
siy;  *'I  can  give  you  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  been 
mother.     But  the  question  is,  if  it  was  so,  or  not;  rather  tf^*i 
what   it  might  have  beeiL      ^Uid,   I    think,   it   is  pretty  gc*"" 
proof  against  it,  that  what  nine  men  of  every  ten   in  Engls^-^ 
w*>uld  only  too  ghnlly  b.  lii-ve,   if   true,   is  nevertheless  k«r-*Ji 
dark   from    thnm."     *' There   yon    are  again,   John,*'   uiotl**''" 
would  reply,  **all   al)out  men,  and   not  a  single  word  alx:»»* 
wnmen.     If  you  had  any  argunn^nt  at  all,  you  would  own  tto*^^ 
marriage  is  a  tiuestiun  uptm  which  women  are  the  best  jtulgt*^'' 
"Oh!"  I  would  groan  in  my  spirit,  and  go;  leaving  my  dc*-!**" 
est  motlicr  rpiitt*  sure,  t!iat  now  at  last  she  must  have  i^tc^o- 
vinced  me.     But  if  uiother  had  known  that  Jeremy  Stielcl**^ 
was  working  against  the   black   box,  aval   it«   issue,  1   dui*^'^ 
whetlier  h«^  would  have  fared  so  well,  even  though  he  wa^  * 
visitor.      However,  she  knew  that  something  was  doing.  :»w^ 
something  of  importance;  and  she  trusted  in  Gr<id  for  the  r^ 
of  it.     Only  she  used  to  tell  nie,  very  seriously,  of  an  ev*^**' 
ing,  **The  very  least  they  ean  give  you,- dear  John,  is  a  co^^ 
of  arms.     Be  sure  you  take  nothit>g  leas,  dear;  and  the  fj^'** 
can  w<dl  support  it.*' 

But  lo!  I  have  left  Lorna  ever  s<j  long,  anxious  to  eons^'^'^ 
me   upon   political  1  matters.     She  came  to  mc,  and  her  e/^ 
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alone  asked  a  h\indred  questions,  which  I  rather  had  an- 
swered upon  her  lips,  than  troubled  her  pretty  ears  with  them. 
Therefore  I  told  her  notliing  at  all,  save  that  the  attack  (if 
any  should  be)  would  not  be  made  on  her  account;  and  that  if 
she  should  hear,  by  any  chance,  a  trifle  of  a  noise  in  the  night, 
she  was  to  wrap  the  clothes  around  her,  and  shut  her  beauti- 
ful eyes  again.  On  no  account,  whatever  she  did,  was  she  to 
go  to  the  window.  She  liked  my  expression  about  her  eyes, 
and  promised  to  do  the  very  best  she  .could;  and  then  she  crept 
so  very  close,  that  I  needs  must  have  her  closer ;  and  with  her 
head  on  my  breast  she  asked  — 

**  Can't  you  keep  out  of  this  light,  John?  " 

"My  own  one,"  I  answered,  gazing  through  the  long  black 
lashes,  at  the  depths  of  radiant  love ;  ''  I  believe  there  will  be 
nothing ;  but  what  there  is,  I  must  see  out. " 

"Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think,  John?  It  is  only  a  fancy 
of  mine,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  worth  telling." 

"  Let  us  have  it,  dear,  by  all  means.  You  know  so  much 
about  their  ways." 

"What  I  believe  is  this,  John.  You  know  how  high  the 
rivers  are,  higher  than  ever  they  were  before,  and  twice  as 
high,  you  have  told  me.  I  believe  that  Glen  Doone  is  flooded, 
and  all  the  houses  under  water." 

"You  little  witch,"  I  answered;  "what  a  fool  I  must  be  not 
to  think  of  it!  Of  course  it  is;  it  must  be.  The  torrent  from 
all  the  Bagworthy  forest,  and  all  the  valleys  above  it,  and  the 
great  drifts  in  the  glen  itself,  never  could  have  outlet  down  my 
famous  water-slide.  The  valley  must  be  under  water  twenty 
feet  at  least.  Well,  if  ever  there  was  a  fool,  I  am  he,  for  not 
having  thought  of  it." 

"I  remember  once  before,"  said  Lorna,  reckoning  on  her 
fingers,  "when  there  was  very  heavy  rain,  all  through  the 
autumn  and  winter,  five  or  it  may  be  six  years  ago,  the  river 
came  -down  with  such  a  rush  that  the  water  was  two  feet  deep 
in  our  rooms,  and  we  all  had  to  camp  by  the  cliff-edge.  But 
you  think  that  the  floods  are  higher  now,  I  believe  I  heard 
you  say,  John." 

"I  don't  think  about  it,  my  treasure,"  I  answered;  "you 
may  trust  me  for  umlerstanding  floods,  after  our  work  at 
Tiverton.  And  I  know  that  the  deluge  in  all  our  valleys  is 
such  as  no  living  man  can  remember,  neither  will  ever  be- 
hold again.  Consider  three  months  of  snow,  snow,  snow,  and 
a  fortnight  of  rain  on  the  top  of  it,  and  all  to  be  drained  in 
a  few  days   away!     And  great  barricades  of  ice  still  in  the 
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rivers  blut^king  thorn  up,  and  ponding  tliera.  You  may  t^u- li^ 
my  word  for  it,  Mistress  Lorna,  that  your  pretty  bower  is  ^^li 
icvt  deep." 

**  Well,  my  bovver  has  served  its  time,"  said  Lorna,  bl 
ing  as  she  remumberod  all  that  had  happened  there;  "and  k: 
bower  now  is  here,  John.  But  I  iini  su  sorry  to  think  of  - 
the  poor  woiiieu  tiotnU'd  out  of  their  houses,  and  sheltering 
the  snowdrifts.  However,  there  is  one  good  ol  it:  tW 
eannot  send  nuiuy  rueu  agjiinst  us,  with  all  this  trouble  up^ 
theni/' 

"You  are  right,"  I  replied;  *'how  clever  you  are!  and  tk^ 
is  why  thi're  were  only  three  to  eut  off  Master  Stickles.     A 
now  we  shall  beat  them*  1  make  no  doubt,  even  if  they  co 
at  all.     And  I  defy  them  to  tire  the  house:  the  thatch  is  ^C 
wet  for  burning." 

We  sent  all  the  wimien  to  bed  cpiite  early,  except  Gwern^- 
Carfax  and  our  old  Betty.     These  two  we  allowed  to  stay 
because  they  mif^^ht  be  useful  to  us,  if  they  could  keeji  f] 
quarrelling.     For  my  part,  I  had  little  fear,  after  what  Loi 
had  told  me,  as  to  the  result  of  the  combat.     It  was  not  lik* 
that  tlie  Dooues  could   bring  more  than   eight  or   ten   a" 
against   us,   while  their  homes  were  in  such  danger;  and 
meet   these  we  had  eight  good  men,   including  Jeremy, 
myself,  all  well-armed  and  restdnte,  Ijcsides  our  three  far_'^M 
servants,  and  the  parish -clerk,  and  the  shoemaker.     These  1     ^' 
could  not  be  trusted  much  for  any  valiant  conduct,  althoi 
they  spoke  very  confidently  over  their  cans  of  cider.     Keit^^  '^* 
were  their  weapons  titted  for  much  execution,  unless  it  wj^^^ 
at  close  quarters,  which  they  would  lie  likely  to  avoiil.     1^3ill 
Dadds  had  a  sickle,  Jim  81ocombe  a  tlail,  the  cobbler  had  b^  '^■^^' 
rowed   the    constable *s   staff    (for   the    constable   would    ^^^*"^ 
attend,  because  there  was  no  warrant),  and  the  parish  <^"^*^^'^~— 
had  brought  bis  pitch-pipe,  which  was  enough  to  break  i^»— ^JB 
man*s  head.     But  John  Fry,  of  course,  had  his  blonde rbi^t^^^ 
loaded  with  tin-tacks  and  marbles,  and  more  likely  to  kill  -'^^"' 
man  wlio  discharged  it  tkin  any  other  person;  but  we  kiw--*'*j 
that  John  had  it  only  for  show,  ami  to  describe  its  qualities 

Now  it  was  my  great  desire,  and  my  chiefest  iiope,  to  co*'  ^^^ 
across  Carver  Doone  that  night,  and  settle  the  score  betw^ 
us;  not  by  any  shot  in  the  ilark,  but  by  a  conflict  man  to  uj.^***' 
As  yeU  since  I  came  to  full-grown  ]>ower,   I  had  never  tsMJf'^ 
anyone  whum  I  could  not  play  tee-totuni  with;  but  novr    **' 
last  I  lutd  found  a  man  whose  strength  was  not  to  be  laugtt*^ 
at,     I  could  guess  it  in  his  face,  1  couhl  tell  it  in  his  amit^  ' 
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iee  it  in  his  stride  and  gait,  which  more  tliaii  all  the 
rpst  betray  the  substance  of  a  man.  And  being  so  well  used 
to  wrestling,  and  to  judge  antagonists,  I  felt  that  here  (if 
an}'where)  I  bad  found  my  match. 

Therefore  I  was  not  content  to  abide  within  the  house,  or 
go  the  rounds  with  the  troopers;  but  betook  myself  to  the 
rickyard,  knowing  that  the  Doonf^s  were  likely  to  begin  their 
onset  there.  For  they  had  a  pleasant  custom,  when  they  vis- 
ited farm-houseii*  of  lighting  themselves  towards  picking  up 
anything  they  wanted,  or  stiibbing  the  inhabitants,  by  brst 
creating  a  blaze  in  tlie  rickyard.  And  though  our  ricks  were 
all  now  of  mere  straw  (except  indeed  two  of  prime  clover  hay), 
gaiid  although  on  the  top  tliey  were  so  wet  that  no  firebrands 
Ptight  hurt  them;  I  was  both  unwilling  to  have  them  barned, 
and  fearful  that  tliey  might  kindle,  if  well  roused  up  with  fire 
upon  the  windward  side. 

By  the  by,  thfse  Doones  had  got  the  worst  of  this  pleasant 
trick  one  time.  For  ha])pening  to  tire  the  ricks  of  a  lonely 
farm  called  Yeanworthy,  not  far  above  Gleotliorne,  they  ap- 
proached the  house  to  get  people's  goods,  and  to  enjoy  tlicir 
terror.  Tlie  master  of  the  farm  was  lately  dead,  and  had  left, 
inside  the  elockcase,  loaded,  the  great  long  gun,  wherewith 
he  had  used  to  snort  at  the  ducks  and  tlie  geese  on  the  shore. 
Now  Widow  Fisner  took  out  this  gun,  and  not  earing  much 
what  became  of  her  (for  she  had  loved  her  luisbami  dearly)  she 
laid  it  upon  the  window-sill,  which  looked  upon  the  rickyard; 
ami  she  backed  up  the  butt  with  a  chest  of  oak  drawers,  and 
she  opened  the  window  a  little  back,  and  let  the  muzzle  out 
on  the  slope.  Presently  live  or  six  fine  young  Doones  came 
dancing  a  reel  (as  their  manner  was)  betwixt  her  and  the  flam- 
ing rick.  Upon  which  she  pulled  the  trigger  w4tli  all  the 
force  of  her  thumb,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  duck-sliot 
went   out   with  a  blaze  on   tlie  dancers.     You  may  suppose 

Khat  theii"  dancing  was,  and  their  reeling  how  changed  to 
aggering,  and  their  music  none  of  the  sweetest.  One  of 
them  fell  into  the  rick,  and  was  burned,  and  buried  in  a  ditch 
next  day;  Init  the  others  were  set  uiK)n  their  horses,  and 
carried  home  on  a  path  of  blood.  And  strange  to  say,  they 
never  a^^enged  this  very  dreadful  injury;  but  having  heard 
that  a  woman  had  fired  this  desperate  shot  among  them^  they 
rat  she  ought  to  be  a  Doone,  and  inquired  how  old  she 


ras. 


Now  I  had  not  been  so  very  long  waiting  in 
Ith  ray  best  gun  ready,  and  a  big  club  by  me, 
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nesR  of  sleep  began  to  creep  upon  me.  The  flow  of  water  w: 
in  my  ears,  ami  in  my  eyes  a  hazy  spreading,  and  upon  n 
brain  a  closure,  as  a  cobbler  sews  a  vamp  up.  So  1  leani 
back  in  the  clover-rick,  and  the  dust  of  the  seed,  and  the  smt 
came  round  me,  without  any  trouble;  and  I  dozed  about  Lorn 
iust  once  or  twice,  and  what  she  had  said  about  new-mo¥ 
hay;  and  then  back  went  my  head,  and  my  chin  went  up;  m 
if  ever  a  man  was  blest  witli  slumber,  down  it  came  upon  m 
and  away  went  I  into  it. 

Now  this  was  very  vile  of  me,  and  against  all  good  rosol 
tions,  even  such  as  I  would  liavc  sworn  to  an  hour  ago  or  lea 
But  if  you  had  been  in  the  water  as  I  had,  ay,  and  had  loi 
light  witli  it,  after  a  good  day's  work,  and  then  great  anxie 
afterwards,  and  brain -work  (which  is  not  fair  for  me),  ai 
upon  that  a  stout  supper,  mayha|>  you  would  not  be  so  ha] 
on  my  sleep ;  thougli  you  felt  it  your  duty  to  wake  me. 
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It  was  not  likely  that  the  outlaws  would  attack  our  prei 
ises,  until  some  time  after  the  moun  was  risen;  liecause 
would  be  too  dangerous  U)  cross  the  flooded  valleys  in  tl 
darkness  of  the  night.  And  but  for  tliis  consideration,  I  mu 
have  striven  hanler  against  the  stealthy  approach  of  slumbe 
But  even  so.  it  way  very  foolish  to  al)andon  watch,  especial 
in  such  as  1,  who  sleep  like  any  dormouse.  Moreover  I  hi 
chosen  the  very  worst  place  in  the  world  for  such  employmen 
with  a  goodly  chance  of  awaking  in  a  bed  of  solid  fire. 

And  so  it  might  have  been,  nay,  it  must  have  been^  h 
for  Lorna's  vigilance.  Her  liglit  hand  upon  my  arm  awol 
me,  not  too  readily;  and  leaping  up,  I  seized  my  club,  ai 
prepared  to  knock  down  somebody. 

"Who*s  that?"  I  cried;  ** stand  back,  I  say,  and  let  d 
hav^e  fair  eliance  at  you." 

**  Are  you  going  to  knock  me  down,  dear  John?"  replied  tl 
voice  I  loved  so  well;  "I  am  sure  I  should  never  getupagai 
after  one  blow  from  you,  John." 

**My  darling,  is  it  you?"  T  cried;  "and  breaking  all  yo- 
orders?    Come  back  into  the  liouse  at  once;  and  m 
your  head,  dear !  *' 
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**How  cuultl  I  sleep,  while  at  any  moment  you  might  Ijp 
illed  beneath  my  wiuduw?    And  now  is  the  time  of  real  dan- 
:*?r;  for  men  can  see  to  travel." 

1  saw  at  once  the  tiaitli  of  this.  The  moon  was  high,  and 
ilt^arly  lighting  all  the  watered  valleys.  To  sleep  any  longer 
tiiglit  be  death,  not  only  to  myself,  but  all. 

*'The  man  on  guard  at  tlie  bark  of  the  lunise  is  fast  asleep,'* 
«lio  continued;  "Gwenny,  wlio  U^t  me  out,  and  came  with  me, 
h£j^  heard  him  snoring  for  two  hours,  I  tliink  tlie  women  ought 
t«-*  U'  the  watch,  because  tln'y  liave  Iiad  no  travelling.  Where 
*lc»  you  suppose  little  (rwenny  is?'- 

* '  Surely  not  gone  to  Uhni  Doone?  **     I  was  not  sure  however ; 
I"  I  could  believe  almost  anything  of  the  Cornish  maiden's 
lit'X-rhliood. 

No,"  replif^d  Lonia,  ^'altlunigh  she  wanted  even  to  do  that. 
^^t  of  course  I  would  not  hear  of  it,  on  uerouut  of  tlie  swollen 
^*''«iter8.  But  slie  is  [lerehed  in  yrmder  tree,  which  commands 
^^^  Barrow  valley.  She  says  that  they  are  almost  sure  to  cross 
^  streamlet  there  j  and  now  it  is  so  wide  and  large,  that  she 
'ti  trace  it  in  the  moonlight,  lialf-a-mile  beyond  lier.  If  they 
*^*"c>s.s,  she  is  sure  to  see  thrm,  and  in  good  time  to  let  us  know." 
**What  a  shame,'*  I  cried,  "that  the  men  should  sleep,  and 
'*'*i^  maidens  be  the  soldiersi  I  will  sit  in  that  tree  myself, 
^tirl  send  little  Gwenny  back  to  you.  Go  to  bed,  my  best  and 
*le;aj-est;  I  will  take  good  care  not  to  sle^p  again.'' 

** Please  not  to  send  me  away,  dear  »Tohn,"  slie  answered  very 
***Onrnfully ;   ''you  and  I  have   been  together  through  perils 
Otse  than  this.     T  shall  only  l>e  more  timid,  and  more  niiser- 
^Olo^  indoors." 

,  ^  *  I  cannot  let  you  stay  here, "  I  said ;  **  it  is  altogether  impos- 
Uole.  Do  you  suj^pose  that  I  ean  tight,  with  you  among  the 
^'^llets,  Lorna?  If  this  is  the  way  you  meni^  to  take  it,  we 
^^^^1  better  go  both  to  the  apple-room,  and  lock  ourselves  in, 
c|  hide  under  the  tiles,  and  let  them  burn  all  the  rest  of  the 
'^^mises.'' 

-At  this  idea.  Lorna  laughed,  as  I  could  see  by  the  moonlight  j 
'«i  then  she  said  — 

**You  are  right,  Jolin.  I  should  only  do  more  harm  than 
►0(1 :  and  of  all  things  I  hate  fighting  most,  and  disobedience 
^^^Xt  to  it.  Therefore  I  will  go  imh>or.s,  altliouglt  I  cannot  go 
^  bed.  But  promise  me  one  thing,  dearest  John.  You  will 
•iec^p  yourself  out  of  the  way,  now  won^t  you,  as  much  as  you 
^n,  for  my  sake?  " 


Of  tliat  you  may  be  quite  certain,  Lorna. 
ttiemall  througli  the  hay-ricks." 
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"  That  is  right,  dear/'  she  answered,  never  doubting  but  whsU 
I  *>(  Hihl  ilo  it }  "  and  then  they  cannot  see  you,  you  know.  But 
don't  think  of  climljing  tliat  tree,  John;  it  is  a  great  deal  too 
dangerous.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Gwennyj  she  has  no  bones 
to  break. " 

"None  worth  breaking,  you  mean,  I  suppose.  Very  well; 
I  will  not  climb  the  tree,  for  1  aliould  defeat  my  own  purpose, 
I  fear;  being  easier  to  be  seen  than  see.  Now  go  indoors, 
darling,  witliout  more  words.  The  more  you  linger,  the  more 
I  shall  keep  you." 

She  laughed  her  own  bright  laugli  at  this,  and  only  said^ 
"God  keep  you,  love!  "  and  then  away  she  trip[»ed  across  the 
yard,  with  the  step  I  loved  to  watch  so.  And  thereupon  I 
shouldered  arms^  and  resolved  to  tramp  till  morning.  For  I 
was  vexed  at  my  own  neglect,  and  that  TiOrna  should  have  to 
right  it. 

But  before  I  had  been  long  on  dut3%  making  tlie  round  of 
the  ricks  and  stables,  and  bailing  Gwenny  now  and  then  from 
the  bottom  of  her  tree,  a  short  whh  figure  stoh^  towards  me,  in 
and  out  the  shadowis,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  no  other  than  the 
little  m:ud  herself,  ami  tliat  she  bore  some  tidings. 

"Ten  on  *em  crossed  the  watter  down  yonner,"  said  Gwenny, 
putting  her  hand  to  her  nujutli,  and  seeming  to  regard  it  as 
good  news  rather  than  otherwise;  **  be  arl  craping  up  by  hedge- 
row now.  I  eould  shutt  dree  on  'em  from  the  bar  of  the  gate, 
if  so  be  I  had  your  goon,  young  man.** 

^'  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  Gwenny.  Run  to  the  house,  and 
fetch  Master  Stickles,  and  all  the  men ;  while  I  stay  here,  and 
wateh  the  rick-yard." 

Perhaps  I  w:vs  wrong  in  lieeding  the  rieks,  at  such  a  time  as 
that;  especially  as  only  tlie  clover  was  of  much  importance. 
But  it  seemi-id  to  me  like  a  sort  of  triumph  that  they  should 
even  be  able  to  boast  of  having  fired  our  mow-yai"d.  There- 
fore I  stoo  I  in  a  nick  of  tlie  clover,  whence  we  had  cut  some 
trusses,  with  my  club  in  hand,  and  gun  close  by. 

The  robbers  rode  into  our  yard  as  coolly  as  if  they  had  been 
invited,  haviu^j;  lilted  the  g;\te  from  tlie  hinges  first,  on  account 
of  its  being  tastoned.  Tlien  tlicy^  actvially  ojiened  our  stable- 
doors,  and  turned  our  honest  horses  out,  and  y>ut  their  own 
rogues  in  the  place  of  them.  At  this  my  breath  was  quite 
taken  away;  for  we  think  so  much  of  our  horses.  By  this 
time  I  could  see  c«ir  troopers,  waiting  in  the  shadow  of  the 
boose,  round  the  corner  from  wlicre  tlie  Doones  were,  and 
expecting  the  order  to  tire.     But  Jeremy  Stickles  very  wisely 
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kept  them  in  readiness,  nntil  tlie  enemy  should  advance  upon 
them. 

"Two  of  you  lazy  fellows  go,"  it  was  the  deep  voice  of 

'arver  Dc.Kjne,  "and  uiaki'  us  a  light  to  cut  their  throats  by. 

[Only  one  thing,  once  again.     If  atiy  man  touches  Lorna,  I  will 

Itab  him  wliere  he  stands.     Slie  belongs  to  me.     There  are  two 

>ther  youug  damsels  hen%  whom  you  may  take  away  if  you 

ll^lease.     And  the  mother,  I  hear,  is  still  comely.     Now  for 

)\xi  rights.     We  have  borne  too  long  the  insolence  of  these 

ila*     Kill  every  man^  and  every  child,  and  burn  the  cursed 

down." 

As  he  spoke  thus  bla&phemously,  I  set  my  gun  against  his 

reast;  and  by  the  light  buekled  from  his  belt,  1  saw  the  little 

sight "  of  brass  gleaming  alike  upon  either  side,  and  the  sleek 

lund  barrel  glimmering.     The  aim  was  sure  as  death  itself. 

[f  I  only  drew  the  trigger  (which  went  very  lightly)  Carver 

loone  w^ould  breathe  no  more.     And  yet  —  will  you  believe 

le?  —  1  could  not  pull  the  trigger.     Would  to  God  that  1  had 

done  so! 

I  For  I  never  had  taken  human  life,  neither  done  bodily  liarm 

^t to  man;  beyond  the  little  bruises,  and  the  trifling  aches  and 
^mains,  which  follow^  a  good  and  honest  bout  in  the  wrestling 
^■Ting.  Therefore  I  dropped  my  carbine,  and  grasped  again  my 
^rclub,  which  seemeil  a  more  straightforward  imydement. 

Presently  two  young  men  came  towards  me,  bearing  brands 

of  resiiied  hemp,  kindled  from  Carver's  lamp.     The  foremost 

)f  them  set  his  torch  to  the  rick  within  a^^ard  of  me,  the  smoke 

mcealing  me  from  him.     I  struck  him  with  a  back-lianded 

>low  on  the  elbow,  as  he  bent  it;  and  I  heard  the  bone  of  his 

irm  break,  as  cleaily  as  ever  I  heard  a  twig  snap.     With  a 

)ar  of  pain  he  fell  on  tlie  ground,  and  his  torch  dropped  there, 

md  singed  him.    The  other  man  stood  amazed  at  this,  not  hav* 

[iiiBiyet  gained  sight  of  me;  till  1  caught  his  firebrand  from 

Hand,  and  struck  it  into  his  countenance.     With  that  he 

?aped  at  me;  but  I  caught  him,  in  a  manner  learned   from 

irly  wrestling,  and  snapped   his  collar-bone,  as  I  laid  him 

Ijxm  the  top  of  his  comrade. 

This  little  success  so  encouraged  me,  that  I  was  half  inclined 

ad%''ance^  and  challenge  ('arver  Doone  to  meet  mi ;  hut  I 

)re  in  mind  that  he  would  be  a[)t  to  shoot  me  without  ccre- 

lony;  and  what  is  the  utmost  of  human  strength  against  the 

>wer  of  powdw?     Moreover   I   remendicred   my   promise  to 

reet  Lorna;    and  who  would  be  left  to  defend  her,  if  the 

les  got  rid  of  me? 

VOL.  u.— 6 
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While  I  was  hesitating  thus  (for  I  always  coHtiiiue  to  heal 
trite,  except  in  actual  conflirt)  a  blaze  of  tire  lit  up  the  houiie, 
aud  brown  smoke  hung  around  it.  Six  of  our  men  had  let  gfj 
at  the  Doones,  by  Jeremy  Stickles'  order,  as  the  villains  eanie 
swaggering  down  in  the  niuonliglit,  reatly  for  rape  or  murder. 
Two  of  them  fell,  and  the  rest  luuig  baek,  to  think  at  their 
leisure  wliat  this  wits.  They  were  not  used  to  this  sort  of 
thing:  it  was  neither  just  nor  eourteous. 

Being  unable  any  lunger  to  contain  myself,  as  I  thought  of 
Lorna's  excitement  at  all  thiis  nois«"  of  firing,  I  came  across  the 
yard,  expecting  whether  they  would  shoot  at  me.  However, 
no  one  shot  at  me;  and  1  went  u})  to  Carver  Doone,  whom  1 
knew  by  his  size  in  tlie  niuonliglit,  and  I  took  him  by  the  beard, 
and  said,  "  Do  you  call  yourself  a  man?" 

For  a  moment,  he  was  so  astonished  that  he  could  not  answer. 
None  liad  ever  dared,  I  sup|)Ose,  to  look  at  him  in  that  way; 
and  he  saw  that  he  had  met  his  equal,  or  perhaps  his  nnister. 
And  then  he  tried  a  pistol  at  mc;  but  I  was  too  quick  for  him. 

**Now^  Carver  Doone,  take  warning,'*  I  said  to  him,  very 
soberly;  "you  have  shown  yourself  a  fool,  by  your  contempt 
of  me.  I  may  not  be  your  match  in  craft;  but  I  am  in  man- 
hood. You  are  a  despicable  villain.  Lie  low  in  your  native 
muck. '' 

And  with  that  word,  I  laid  him  flat  upon  his  back  in  oui 
straw-yard,  by  a  trick  of  the  inner  lieel,  which  he  could  not 
have  resisted  (though  his  strengtli  had  been  twice  as  great  as 
mine),  unless  he  were  a  w^restlcr.  Seeing  liim  down,  the  others 
ran,  though  one  of  them  made  a  shot  at  me,  and  some  of  tiiem 
got  their  liorses,  before  our  men  came  up;  antl  some  went  away 
without  them.  And  among  these  last  was  Captain  Carver, 
who  arose,  while  I  was  feeling  myself  (for  1  had  a  little  wound)« 
'vad  strode  away  with  a  train  of  ciu'ses,  enough  to  ixjison  tli^ 
ight  of  tlie  moon. 

We  gained  six  very  good  horses,  by  this  attempted  rajA 
as  well  as  two  young  prisoners,  whom  I  had  smitten  by  t 
clover-rick.     And  two  dead  Doones  were  left  behind;  wh 
(iis  we  buried  them  in  the  chureh-yard,  without  any  serv 
over  them)   I  for  my  part  was  most  thankful  that  I  had 
killed.     For  to  have  the  life  of  a  fellow-man  laid  upon  on 
conscience — deserved  be  liis  death,  or  deserved  it  not  —  is 
my  sense  of  right  and  wrong  the  heaviest  of  all  burdens; 
the  one  that  wears  most  deeply  inwards,  with  the  dwelling      ^ 
the  mind  on  this  view  and  on  tluit  of  it. 

I  was  inclined  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  try  to  napture  moitr 
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them;  hut  Jeremy  Stickles  would  not  allow  it,  for  he  said 
that  all  the  a<lviuitiige  would  be  uj)on  their  side,  if  we  went 

t hurrying  after  tht'in,  with  only  the  moon  to  guide  U£.  And 
^ho  could  tell  but  what  thore  niiglit  be  imother  hand  of  them, 
leady  to  fall  upon  tlip  liouse,  and  burn  it,  and  seize  the  women. 
If  we  left  tliem  uiiproteeted?  When  he  put  the  ease  thus,  1 
Was  glad  enough  to  abide  by  his  deeiaion.  And  one  thing  was 
quite  certain,  that  tlie  Doones  had  never  before  reeeivt'd  so 
rude  a  shock,  and  so  vit)leiit  a  Idow  to  tlieir  su]>reinaey,  since 
first  they  had  built  up  their  j»ower,  and  become  the  Lords  of 
Exinoor.  I  knew  that  Carver  JJoonr  would  gnash  those 
might)^  teeth  of  his,  ami  fur,sf  the   men  around   liiiin  for  tlie 

Ihlunder  (which  was  in  truth  liis  own)  ol  over  eonlidenee  and 
carelessness.  And  at  the  sam<"  time,  all  the  rest  wuuld  feel 
that  such  a  thing  had  never  happened,  while  old  Sir  Ensor  was 
alive;  and  tliat  it  was  caused  by  nothing  short  of  gross  mis- 
Management. 

I  scarcely  know  who  madf  the  greatest  fuss  about  my  little 
wound,  raotlier,  or  Annie,  ur  Lorna.  I  was  heartily  a;3hamed 
to  be.  so  treated  like  a  milksop;  but  most  uoluekily  it  had  been 

I  impossible  to  hide  it.  For  tlie  ball  had  cut  along  my  temple, 
Just  alK>ve  the  eye-brow;  and  bfing  tireil  so  near  at  hand,  the 
|K>wder  too  had  srarred  me.  Therefoi-e  it  seemed  a  great  deal 
vorse  than  it  really  was ;  and  the  sponging,  and  the  plaistering, 
and  the  sobbiuq;,  and  the  moaning,  made  me  quite  ashamed  to 
look  Master  Stit^kles  in  the  face. 
^^  However,  at  last  1  persuaded  theni  tliat  I  IkkI  no  intention 
^Hjf  giving  up  the  ghost  that  night;  and  then  they  all  fell  to, 
^Bftnd  thanked  God,  with  an  emjiliasis  qtiite  unkm:)wn  in  church, 
^bjid  hereupon  Master  .Stickles  said,  in  his  free  ;md  easy  man- 
^Ber  (tW  no  one  eourteil  his  ubservatiutj).  that  1  was  the  luckiest 
^^f  ail  mortals  in  liaviiig  a  mother,  ami  a  sister,  and  a  sweet- 
h-'mrf ,  to  make  mueh  of  nu\  For  his  part,  he  said,  he  was  just 
dl  off,  in  not  having  any  to  care  for  him.  For  now  he 
light  go  and  get  sliot,  or  stabbed,  or  knocked  on  the  head,  at 
"his  pleasure,  witliout  any  one  being  offentled,  I  made  Ixd^h 
upon  this,  to  ask  him  what  was  become  of  his  wife;  fur  I  had 
heard  him  sjteak  of  having  one.  IFe  said  that  he  neither  knew 
nor  cared;  and  perhaps  I  should  be  like  him  some  day.  Tiiat. 
►rna  slunild  hear  such  sentiments  was  very  grievous  to  me. 
lut  she  looked  at  me  with  a  smih%  which  proved  her  contempt 
ir  all  such  idcfis ;  and  lest  anything  still  more  mifit  might  be 
Lid,  I  dismissed  the  r^ucHtion* 
But  Master  Stickles  told  me  afterwards^  when  there  was  no 
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one  with  us,  to  have  no  faith  in  any  woman,  whatever  she 
might  seem  to  be.  For  he  anaured  me  that  now  he  possessed 
very  large  exi)erience,  for  so  small  a  matter;  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  womt'n  of  every  class,  from  ladies  of  tho 
higliest  blood,  to  Bouarobas,  and  peasants'  wives:  Jind  that 
they  all  might  be  divided  into  three  heads  and  no  more;  that 
is  to  say  as  follows.  First,  the  very  hot  and  piissionate,  who 
were  only  contemptible;  second,  the  cold  and  indifferent,  who 
were  simply  odious;  and  third,  the  mixture  of  the  other  two, 
who  had  the  bad  qualities  of  both.  As  for  reason,  none  of 
them  had  it:  it  was  like  a  sealed  book  to  them,  which  if  they 
ever  tried  to  open,  they  began  at  tlie  baftk  of  the  cover. 

Now  I  did  not  like  to  hear  such  things;  and  to  me  they 
appeared  to  be  insolent,  as  well  as  narrow-minde<l.  For  if  you 
came  t-o  that,  why  niiglit  not  men,  as  well  as  women,  be  divided 
into  the  same  three  chisses,  and  be  pronounced  upon  by  women^ 
as  being  even  more  devoid  tlian  their  gentle  judges  of  reason/ 
Moreover  1  knew,  both  from  my  own  sense,  and  from  the 
greatest  of  all  great  poets,  that  there  are,  and  always  have 
been,  jdenty  of  womea,  good  and  gentle,  warm-hearted,  loving, 
and  lovable;  very  keen,  moreover,  at  seeing  the  right,  be  it  by 
reason,  or  otherwise.  And  upon  the  whole,  1  prefer  them  much 
to  the  people  of  my  own  sex,  as  goodness  of  heart  is  more 
important  than  to  show  good  reason  for  having  it.  And  so  I 
said  to  Jeremy  — 

"You  have  been  ill -treated,  perhaps,  Master  Sticklns,  by 
some  woman  or  other?" 

"Ay,  that  have  I;"  he  rejilied  with  an  oath;  "and  the  last 
on  earth  who  should  serve  me  <;(^,  the  woman  who  was  my  wife. 
A  woman  whom  I  never  struck,  never  wronged  in  any  way, 
never  even  let  her  know  that  I  liked  another  better.  Jmd  yet 
when  1  was  at  Berwick  last,  with  tlie  regiment  on  guard  ther<» 
against  those  vile  moss-troopers,  what  does  that  woman  do  but 
fly  in  the  face  of  all  authority,  and  of  my  esjiecial  business, ♦y 
running  away  herself  with  the  luggest  of  all  moss-troope»' 
Not  that  I  cared  a  groat  aliout  her;  and  I  wish  the  fool  well  rid 
of  her:  but  the  insolence  of  the  thing  was  such  that  every  body 
laughed  at  me;  and  back  I  went  to  London,  losing  a  far  better 
ami  safer  job  than  this;  and  all  tlirough  her.  Come,  let's  have 
another  onion." 

Master  Stickles*  view  of  the  matter  was  so  entirely  unro- 
mantic,  that  T  scarcely  wondered  at  Mistress  Stickles  for  haT- 
ing  run  away  from  him  to  an  adventurous  moss-trooper.  For 
nine  women  out  of  ten  must  have  some  kind  of  romanoe  ot 
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make  their  lives  endurable ;  and  when  their  love  has 
attractive  clement,  this  soft  dew-fog  (if  such  it  be), 
a  love  itself  is  apt  to  hmguish;  unless  its  bloom  be  well 
placed  by  the  budding  hopes  of  childi*en.  Now  Master 
idkles  neither  had,  nur  wished  U)  have^  any  ehildren. 
Without  waiting  for  iiny  warrant,  oul}^  saying  something 
Dwt  ^^captus  (njlafjrante  delicto "'  —  if  that  be  the  way  to  spell 
■ — Stickles  sent  our  jtrisoners  off,  bound  and  looking  raiser- 
le,  to  the  jail  at  Taunton.  I  was  desirous  to  let  them  go 
te,  if  they  would  promise  amendment;  but  although  I  had 
ten  them,  and  surely  tlierefure  had  fvery  right  to  let  them  go 
ain,  Master  ^stickles  said,  "Not  so.''  He  assured  me  that  it 
m  a  matter  of  public  polity ;  and  of  course,  not  knowing  what 
keant,  I  co\M  not  contradict  him;  but  thought  that  surely 
Pprivate  rights  ought  to  be  respected.     For  if  I  throw  a  man 

Wrestling,  I  expect  to  get  his  stakes;  and  if  I  take  a  man 
isoner— wh}',  he  ought,  in  common  justice,  to  belong  to  me, 
d  1  ha^-^  a  good  riglit  to  let  him  go,  if  I  think  proper  to  do 
However  Master  Stickles  said  that  1  was  quite  benighted, 
d  knew  nothing  of  the  Constitution;  which  was  the  very 
iug  I  knew,  beyond  any  man  in  our  parish! 
Nevertheless,  it  wiis  not  for  me  to  contradict  a  commissioner; 
d  therefore  I  let  my  prisoners  go,  and  wished  them  a  happy 
Hverance.  Stickles  replied,  with  a  merry  grin,  that  if  they 
er  got  it,  it  would  be  a  jail  deliverance,  and  the  bliss  of 
ncingi  and  he  laid  his  hand  to  his  throat  in  a  manner  which 
Bdned  to  me  most  uncourteous.  However  his  foresight  proved 
^  correct;  for  both  those  poor  fellows  were  executed,  soon 
fcer  the  next  assizes.  Lorna  bad  done  her  very  best  to  earn 
other  chance  for  them;  even  going  down  on  her  knees  to 
at  common  Jeremy,  and  pleading  with  great  tears  for  them, 
awever,  although  much  moved  by  her,  he  vowed  that  he 
rst  do  hothing  else.  To  set  them  free  was  more  than  his 
Ti  life  was  worth;  for  all  the  country  knew,  by  this  time, 
at  two  caj^tive  l)oones  were  roped  to  the  cider-press  at 
over's  Barrows,  Annie  bound  the  broken  arm  of  the  one 
lorn  I  had  knocked  down  with  the  club,  and  I  myself  sup- 
*ted  it;  and  then  she  washed  and  rubbed  with  lard  the  face 

the  otlier  poor  fellow,  which  the  torch  had  injured;  and 
fetched  back  his  collar  bone  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  For 
•fore  any  surgeon  could  arrive,  they  were  off  with  a  well- 
^xied  escort.  That  day  we  were  reinforced  so  strongly  from 
^^  stations  along  the  coast,  even  as  far  as  Minehead,  that  we 
Qt  only  feared  no  further  attiick,  Uut  even  talked  of  assaulting 
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<  fli^n  Ditoni%  without  waiting  for  the  traiu-bands,  HoweveTj  1 
thiuiglit  tlirit  it  wDiilil  bp  mean  to  take  atlvaiitage  uf  the  enem| 
in  tli<^  tliifk  uf  tlie  floods  and  eonfusion;  and  eeveral  of  the 
otlii^rs  thoii«Tht  so  too,  and  not  like  fighting  in  water.  There- 
iV>re  it  WLLH  resolvLHl  to  wait,  and  keep  a  watch  upon  the  valley, 
and  let  the  floods  go  down  again. 


CHAPTEE  L. 
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Xnw  fehc  Inisinoss  T  had  most  at  heart  (as  every  one  knows 
by  this  tiiiH*)  Wii,s  to  uiiiri-v  Loriia  as  soon  as  might  be,  if  alj« 
h;id  no  oisji^^'iion.  ;unl  then  to  work  the  farm  so  well^  as  to 
THxiriish  all  imv  himUy,  And  liMrpiu  I  saw  no  difticnlty;  for 
Vnuii*  would  soon  \>e  olf  our  hsiiids.  iiHtl  somebody  nught  conif 
iuid  tak(*  :i  iaiiev  tu  little  lAz/ji^  (who  w^as  growing  up  very 
ni(Mdy  now,  tlum^^h  not  st>  line  as  Aiiide);  moreover  we  were 
almost  .<nr>'  tu  iuive  tiieat  .store  of  hay  and  corn  aft 
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Lin  Other  difficulty  was,  tbat  as  we  bad  all  Wtm  Piut^stants  from 
Mi^e  time  ot  Qut^cii  Eli^tabeth,  th«?  maiden  must  be  enu verted 
^^p^t,  and  taught  t«>  hate  all  Papists.  Nuw  Li)rna  Jiad  not  tlie 
■  smallest  idea  of  ever  being  converted.  8he  said  that  she  loved 
I  me  truly,  but  wanted  not  to  eonvei-tmej  and  if  1  luved  lier 
^Brualiy,  why  should  I  wish  to  convert  her?  With  this  I  was 
^^Plerably  content,  not  seeing  so  very  mueh  diifereuee  betAveeo 
a  creed  and  a  credo,  and  believing  God  to  be  our  Father,  in 
l^atin  as  well  as  English.  Moreover  my  darling  knew  but 
little  of  the  Popish  ways- — ^ whether  excellent  or  otherwise  — 
inasmuch  as  the  Doones,  though  they  stole  their  houses,  or  at 
least  the  joiner*s  work,  had  never  been  tempted  enough  by  the 
devil^  to  steal  either  church  or  chapel. 

Loma  came  to  our  little  church,  when  Parson  Bowden  re- 
appeared after  the  snow  was  over;  and  she  said  that  all  was 
very  nice,  and  very  like  what  she  had  seen  in  the  time  of  her 
iuint  Sabina,  when  they  went  far  away  to  the  little  chapel, 
^ith  a  shilling  in  tkeir  gloves.  It  made  the  tears  eume  into 
her  eyes,  by  the  force  of  memory,  when  Parson  P»owdpn  did 
ttie  things,  not  so  gracefully  nor  so  well,  yet  with  pleasant 
imitation  of  her  old  priest^s  sacred  rites. 

"He  is  a  worthy  man,"  she  saiil,  being  used  to  talk  in  the 
service  time,  and  my  mother  was  <d.)liged  to  cough:  **  I  like 
liim  very  mucli  indeed:  but  I  wish  he  would  let  me  put  bis 
tilings  the  right  way  on  his  shoulders." 

Every  body  in  our  parish,  wlio  could  walk  at  all,  or  hire  a, 
^y  and  a  wheelbarrow,  ay  and  half  the  folk  from  Couutis- 
buiy,  Brendon,  and  even  Lynmouth,  was  and  were  to  be  found 
that  Sunday,  in  our  little  church  of  Oare.  People  who  would 
Jlot  come  anigh  us,  when  the  Doones  were  threatening  with 
<^rbine  and  with  firebrand,  flocked  in  their  very  best  clothes, 
^st^e  a  lady  Doone  go  to  church.  Now  all  this  came  of  that 
vile  John  Fry;  I  knew  it  as  well  as  possible  j  his  tougiie  was 
^orse  than  the  clacker  of  a  charity  school-bell,  or  the  ladle  in 
the  frying-pan,  when  the  bees  are  swarming. 

However  Lorna  was  not  troubled;    partly  because  of  her 

^tural   dignity  and  gentleness;    partly    because   she   never 

beamed  that  the  people  were  come  to  look  at  her.     But  when 

J*'  fiame  to  the  Psalms  of  the  day,  with  some  vague  sense  of 

ing  stared  at  more  than  ought  to  be,  she  dropped  the  heavy 

k  lace  fringing  of  the  velvet  bat  she  wore,  and  concealed 

the  congregation  all  except  her  bright  red  lifjs,  and  the 

al  snowdrift  of  her  chin.     I   touched  her  hand,  and  she 

mine;  and  we  felt  tliat  we  were  close  together^  and 

saw  no  harm  in  it. 
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As  htr  Parson  Bowrlea  (as  worthy  a  luan  as  ever  livedo  and 
one  who  could  shoot  flying)  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  without  the  elerk  to  help  hiin.  Hu  liud  borne  it  very 
well  indeed,  when  I  returned  Ironi  London :  but  to  see  a  live 
Doane  in  his  church,  and  a  lady  Doone,  and  a  lovely  DwiiB, 
moreover  one  engaged  to  uie,  upon  whom  he  almost  looked  as 
the  Squire  of  his  parisli  (although  not  rightly  an  Aniiiger), 
and  to  feel  that  this  lovely  Doone  was  a  Papist,  and  therefore 
of  higher  religion  — as  all  our  parsona  think  —  and  that  she 
knew  exactly  how  he  ought  to  do  all  the  serviee,  of  ^vliich  he 
himself  knew  little;  1  wish  to  expre^ss  my  firm  belief  that  all 
these  things  together  turned  Parson  Bowden's  head  a  littli'-- 
and  made  him  to  look  to  me  for  orders* 

My  mother,  the  very  best  of  women,  was  (as  I  could  well 
perceive)  a  little  annoyed  and  vexed  with  things.  For  this 
particular  occasion,  she  bad  procured  from  iHilverton,  by  spr 
cial  message  to  Ruth  liuckabank  (whereof  more  anon),  a  hcM 
dress  with  a  feather  never  seen  before  ujjun  Exmoor,  to  tiie 
best  of  every  one's  knuwlcdge.  It  came  from  a  bird  callwia 
flaming  something  —  a.  flaming  oh,  or  a  flaming  ah,  I  will  uot 
be  positive ^ — but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  did  flame;  and  dm 
mother  had  no  other  thought,  but  that  all  the  congregation 
would  neither  see  nor  think  of  any  other  jnortal  tiling,  or 
immortal  even,  to  the  very  end  of  the  sermon. 

Herein  she  was  so  disapiminted,  tliat  no  sooner  did  she  g^t 
home,  but  upstairs  she  went  at  si>eed,  not  even  stopping  at  the 
mirror  in  our  little  parlor,  and  flung  the  whole  thing  into  a 
cupboard,  as  I  knew  by  the  bang  of  the  door,  having  eased  thf 
lock  for  her  lately.  Lorna  saw  there  wa^j  somctlung  wroagl 
and  she  looked  at  Annie  and  Lizzie  (as  more  likely  to  uml^^ 
stand  it)  with  her  former  timid  glance;  which  I  knew  so  well, 
and  which  had  first  enslaved  me. 

**I  know  not  what  ails  mother,"  said  Annie,  who  looked  very 
beautiful,  with  lilac  lutestring  ribbons,  which  I  saw  the  8iio*p 
girls  envying;  "  but  she  lias  not  attended  to  one  of  the  pmjers, 
nor  said  'Amen,'  all  the  morning,  Never  fear,  darling  Lornii 
it  is  nothing  about  you.  It  is  something  about  our  John,  I  ^ 
sure;  for  she  never  worries  herself  very  much  about  any  Wy 
but  him.'*  And  here  Annie  made  a  look  at  me,  such  as  I  hw 
had  five  hundred  of. 

"You  keep  your  opinions  to  yourself,"  I  replied;  because  I 
knew  the  dear,  and  her  little  bits  of  jealousy;  '*  it  happens  that 
you  are  quite  wrong,  this  time.  Lorna,  come  with  me,  flif 
darling." 
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"Oh  yes,  Loma;  go  with  him;  "  cried  Lizzie,  dropping  her 
lip,  in  a  way  which  you  must  see  to  know  its  meaning;  "John 
wants  nobody  now  but  you;  and  none  can  find  fault  with  his 
taste,  dear." 

"You  little  fool,  I  should  think  not,"  I  answered  very 
rudely;  for,  betwixt  the  lot  of  them,  my  Lorna's  eyelashes 
were  quivering:  "now,  dearest  angel,  come  with  me;  and  snap 
your  hands  at  the  whole  of  them." 

My  angel  did  come,  with  a  sigh,  and  then  with  a  smile,  when 
we  were  alone ;  but  without  any  unangelic  attempt  at  snapping 
her  sweet  white  fingers. 

These  little  things  are  enough  to  show,  that  while  every  one 
so  admired  Loma,  and  so  kindly  took  to  her,  still  there  would, 
just  now  and  then,  he  petty  and  paltry  flashes  of  jealousy  con- 
cerning her;  and  perhaps  it  could  not  be  otherwise  among  so 
many  women.  However,  we  were  always  doubly  kind  to  her 
afterwards ;  and  although  her  mind  was  so  sensitive  and  quick, 
that  she  must  have  suffered,  she  never  allowed  us  to  perceive 
it,  nor  lowered  herself  by  resenting  it. 

Possibly  I  may  have  mentioned  that  little  Ruth  Huckaback 
had  Ijeen  asked,  and  had  promised,  to  spend  her  Christmas 
with  us ;  and  this  was  the  more  desirable,  because  she  had  left 
us  through  some  offence,  or  sorrow,  about  things  sai<l  of  her. 
Now  my  dear  mother,  being  the  kindest  and  l)est-hearted  of 
all  women,  could  not  bear  that  poor  dear  Kuth  (who  would 
some  day  have  such  a  fortune),  sliould  be  entirely  lost  to  us. 
"It  is  our  duty,  my  dear  children,"  she  said  more  than  once 
about  it,  "to  forgive  and  forget,  as  freely  as  we  hope  to  have 
it  done  to  us.  If  dear  little  Ruth  has  not  boliaved  quite  as  we 
might  have  expected,  great  allowance  should  be  made  for  a 
girl  with  so  much  money.  Designing  people  get  hold  of  her, 
and  flatter  her,  and  coax  her,  to  obtain  a  base  influence  over 
her;  so  that  when  she  falls  among  simple  folk,  who  speak  the 
honest  truth  of  her,  no  wonder  the  poor  child  is  vexed,  and 
gives  herself  airs,  and  so  on.  Ruth  can  be  very  useful  to  us, 
m  a  number  of  little  ways;  and  I  consider  it  quite  a  duty  to 
pardon  her  freak  of  petulance." 

Now  one  of  the  little  ways  in  which  Ruth  had  been  very 
useful,  was  the  purchase  of  the  scarlet  feathers  of  the  flaming 
bird;  and  now  that  the  house  was  quite  safe  from  attack,  and 
the  mark  on  my  forehead  was  healing,  I  was  begged,  over  and 
over  again,  to  go  and  see  Ruth,  and  make  all  things  straight, 
and  pay  for  the  gorgeous  plumage.  This  last  I  was  very  desir- 
ous to  do,  that  I  might  know  the  price  of  it,  having  made  a 
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small  bet  on  the  subject  with  Aniiie;  and  having  held  council 
with  myself,  wliether  or  not  it  wtTe  possible  to  get  somftlnng 
of  the  kind  fur  Lonia,  of  still  more  distinguished  appearance. 
Uf  course  she  wmM  not  wear  scarlet  as  )'et,  even  if  I  had  sighed 
it;  hut  I  believed  tliat  people  of  fashion  often  wore  purple  for 
mourning;  purple  too  wavS  the  royal  color,  and  Lorna  was  by 
right  a  queen ;  therefore*  I  was  rpiite  resolved  to  ransack  Uncle 
Reuben's  stores*  in  search  of  some  briglit  purple  bird*  if  nature 
had  kindly  provided  one. 

All  this  however  1  kept  to  myself,  intending  to  trust  Buth 
Huckaback,  and  no  one  else  in  the  matter.  And  so^  one  lx»au- 
tiful  spring  morning,  when  all  the  earth  was  kissed  with  scent, 
and  all  the  air  caressed  with  song,  up  the  lane  I  stoutly  rode» 
well  f,rm<^d,  and  well  provided. 

Now  thouf^h  it  is  part  of  my  life  to  heed,  it  is  not  part  of 
my  tale  to  tell,  how  the  wheat  was  coming  on.     I  reckon  that 
you,  who  read  this  story,  after  I  am  ilead  and  gone  (and  before 
that  none  shall  read  it),  will  say,  ''  Tush !  What  is  his  wliejit 
tons?     We  are  not  wheat:  we  are  human  Ijeings:  and  all  we 
care  for  is  human  doings."     This  may  be  very  good  argument, 
and  in  the  main,  1  believe  that  it  is  so.     Nevertheless,  if  i*^ 
man  is  to  tell  only  wliat  he  thought  and  did,  and  not  what  cume^ 
around  him,  he  must  not  mention  his  own  clothes,  which  hi^ 
father  and  mother  bought  for  him.     And  more  than  my  O'^vm, 
clothes  to  me,  ay  and  as  much  as  my  own  skin,  are  the  work 
of  nature  round  about,  wln^reof  a  man  is  the  smallest. 

And  now  I  will  tell  you,  although  most  likely  only  to 
laughed  at,  becamse  I  cannot  put  it  in  the  style  of  Jfr,  Dr}*dei: 
—  whom  to  comjxire  to  Shakespeare!  but  if  once  T  begin  nfK>i 
th:it,  you  will  never  hear  tl^e  last  of  me  —  nevertheles.s  I  wil^ 
tell  you  this;  not  wi.shing  to  be  rude;  but  only  ju.st  because  I 
know  it;  the  more  a  nuui  can  fling  his  arms  (so  to  say)  roun 
nature's  neck,  the  more  he  can  u[ion  her  bosom,  like  an  infant^ 
lie  and  suck  —  the  more  that  man  shall  earn  the  trust,  and  love, 
of  all  his  fellow -men. 

In  this  matter  is  no  jealousy  (when  the  man  is  dead) ;  bec:ms<^ 
tliereafter  all  others  know  how  much  of  the  milk  he  had;  and 
he  CLin  suck  no  longer;  and  they  value  him  accordingly,  for  Uj** 
nourishment  he  is  to  them.  Even  as  when  we  keep  a  rwist<tr 
of  the  sucking  pigs,  we  choose,  and  praise  at  'table  most,  th* 
favorite  of  its  mother.  Fifty  times  have  I  seen  this,  anJ 
smiled,  and  praised  our  people's  taste,  and  offere*!  them  mow 
of  the  vitals. 

Now  here  am  I   upon  Shakespeare  (wlui  died,  of  liis  own 
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iniition,  at  tlie  age  of  fifty-two,  yet  lived  mnre  tlian  Hfty 
thoTJsajid  men,  within  his  little  span  rd'  lit>),  when  all  the  wliile 
I  ought  to  be  riding  as  hard  as  I  can  to  Duh'trtou.  But,  to 
tell  the  truth,  1  couM  nut  ride  hard,  being  held  at  every  tnni, 
and  often  withuut  any  tiirn  at  all,  by  the  beauty  of  things 
around  me.     These  things  grow  upon  a  man,  if  once  he  stops  to 

Htice  them. 
jit  wanted  yet  two  hours  of  noon,  %vhen  I  came  to  Master 
ttekabaek's  door,  and  struck  the  panels  smartly.  Knowing 
nothing  of  their  numuers,  only  that  peojde  in  a  town  could  not 
l»e  expected  to  entertain  (as  we  do  in  tarni-honses),  having, 
iiioreoVLT,  keen  expectation  of  Master  I Inekabaek's  avarice,  1 
liad  brought  some  stuff  to  eat,  made  by  Annie,  and  packed  by 
Lorna,  and  requiring  no  tl linking  al  out  it. 

Kuth  herself  came  and  let  lue  in,  blushing  very  heartily;  for 
^vbicll  color  I  praised  her  health,  and  uiy  praises  heightened  it. 
That  little  thing  liad  lovely  eyes,  and  coukl  be  trusted  thor- 
"Uglily.  I  do  like  an  obstinate  little  wouian,  when  she  is  sure 
that  sihe  is  right.  And  tndet'd  if  love  Iitui  never  sped  me 
sti'aiglit  to  the  heart  of  Lorna  (eompared  tt»  whom,  Euth  was 
nouiure  than  the  thief  is  to  the  cr^ndle),  who  knows  but  what  T 
^ight  have  yiehled  to  the  hiw  uf  nature,  that  tliorougli  trimmer 
*ii  balances,  and  verified  tlje  provt-rb  that  the  giant  loves  the 
tlwarf? 

"I  take  the  privilege,  Mistress  Buth,  of  saluting  you  accord- 
^g  to  kinship,  and  the  ordering  of  the  Canons.'*  And  there- 
with I  bussed  her  well,  and  put  my  arm  around  her  waist, 
heiug  so  terribly  restricted  in  the  matter  o|  Lorna,  and  know- 
"ig  the  use  of  practice.  Kot  that  I  iiad  any  warmth  —  all 
that  was  darling  Lorna'H  —  ordy  out  of  pure  galhiutry,  and  my 
*ci)owledge  of  London  fashions.  Ruth  blushed  to  such  a  pitch 
*^t  this,  and  looked  up  at  me  witli  sucli  a  gleiyn,  as  if  I  must 
^ave  my  own  way;  that  all  my  love  of  kissing  sank,  and  I  felt 
^nat  I  was  w^ronging  her.  Only  my  motlier  had  told  nie,  when 
J|ie  girls  were  oiit  of  the  way,  to  do  all  I  could  to  ]dease  dar- 
ling lluth,  and  I  ha<l  gnne  about  it  accordingly. 
Now  Kuth  as  yet  had  never  heard  a  word  about  dear  Lorna; 
when  she  led  me  into  the  kitchen  (where  every  thing  looked 
utlful),  and  told  me  not  tu  miod,  for  a  moment,  about  the 
^embbing  of  my  boots,  because  she  would  only  be  tofi  glad  to 
cleaa  it  all  up  after  me,  ami  told  me  how  glad  she  was  to  see 
me,  blushing  more  at  every  word,  and  recalling  some  of  them, 
and  stooping  down  for  pots  and  pans,  when  I  looked  at  her  too 
ruddily — all  these  thhigs  came  upon  nie  so,  without  any  legal 
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notice,  that  I  could  only  look  at  Ruth,  and  think  how  very  good 
she  was,  and  how  bright  hor  handles  weiv;  and  wonder  if  1 
had  wronged  her.  Once  or  twice,  I  began — this  I  say  tii>oii 
my  honor  —  to  endeavor  to  explain  exactly,  how  we  were  at. 
Plover's  Barrows;  how  we  all  had  been  bound  to  fight,  and  hutl 
defeated  the  enemy,  keeping  their  queen  amongst  us»  But 
Ruth  would  make  some  great  mistake,  between  Loma  aud 
Gwenny  Carfax,  aud  gave  me  no  chance  to  set  her  aright,  and 
cared  about  nothing  much,  except  some  news  of  Sally  Suo«rt», 

What  could  I  do  with  this  little  thing?  All  my  sense  of 
modesty,  and  value  for  my  dinner,  were  against  my  over  press- 
ing all  the  graceful  hints  I  had  given  about  Lorna.  Ruth 
was  just  a  girl  of  that  sort,  who  will  not  l^-lieve  one  won!, 
except  from  her  own  seeing;  not  so  much  from  any  doubt,  as 
from  the  practice  of  using  eyes  which  have  been  in  business. 

I  asked  Cousin  Ruth  (as  we  used  to  call  her,  tlnnigh  tlie 
cousinship  was  distant)  what  was  become  of  Uncle  Hen,  and  how 
it  wan  that  we  never  heard  anything  of,  or  from  him,  now.  She 
replied  that  she  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  her  grandfather's 
manner  of  carrying  on,  for  the  last  half-year  or  more.  He  ta& 
apt  to  leave  his  home,  she  said,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  nigbt; 
going  none  knew  whither,  aud  returning  no  one  might  saj 
when.  And  his  dress^  in  lier  opinion,  was  enough  to  frighten 
a  hodman,  or  a  scavenger  of  the  roads,  instead  of  the  dec«'ftt 
suit  of  keraey,  or  of  Sabbatli  doeskin,  such  as  had  won  the 
respect  and  reverence  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  But  tlie  worst 
of  all  things  was,  as  she  confessed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
the  poor  old  gentleman  hiui  something  weighing  heavily  on  his 
mind. 

"  It  will  shorten  his  days.  Cousin  Ridd,"  she  said,  for  she 
never  would  call  me  Cousin  John;  "lie  has  no  enjoyment  <»f 
any  thing  that  he  eats  or  drink.^,  nor  even  in  counting  his 
money,  as  he  usevl  to  do  all  Sunday;  indeed  no  pleasure  in  any 
thing,  unless  it  be  smoking  his  pipe,  and  thinking  and  stariniT, 
at  bits  of  brown  stone,  wiiich  he  pulls,  every  novv  and  thfu^ 
out  of  his  pockets.  Aiul  the  business,  he  used  to  take  suilj 
pride  in,  is  now  left  almost  entirely  to  the  foreman,  and  to  m^- 

"And  what  will  become  of  you,  dear  Ihith,  if  any  tbioU 
happens  to  tlie  old  man?  " 

**  I  am  sure  I  know  not,"  she  answered  simply;  "and  1  cao* 
not  bear  to  think  of  it.  It  must  depend,  I  suppose,  upon  tkiX 
grandfather's  pleasure  about  me." 

"It  must  rather  depend,"  said  I,  though  having  no  busiBCi^ 
to  say  it,  "upon  your  owti  good  pleasure,  Ruthj  for  all  thi 
world  will  pay  court  to  you.'* 
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"  That  is  the  very  thing  which  I  never  could  endure.  I  have 
begged  dear  grandfather  to  leave  no  chance  of  that.  When  he 
haf  tlireatened  me  with  poverty,  as  he  does  sometimes,  I  have 
always  met  him  truly,  with  the  answer,  that  I  feared  one  thing 
a  great  deal  worse  than  poverty;  namely,  to  be  an  heiress. 
But  I  cannot  make  him  believe  it.  Only  think  how  strange, 
Cousin  Ridd,  I  cannot  make  him  believe  it ! " 

"  It  is  not  strange  at  all,"  I  answered;  *' considering  how  he 
values  money.  Neither  would  any  one  else  believe  you,  except 
by  looking  into  your  true,  and  very  pretty  eyes,  dear." 

Now  I  beg  that  no  one  will  suspect  lor  a  single  moment, 
either  that  I  did  not  mean  exactly  what  I  said,  or  meant  a 
single  atom  more,  or  would  not  have  said  the  same,  if  Lorna 
had  been  standing  by.  What  I  had  always  liked  in  Ruth,  was 
the  calm  straightforward  gaze,  and  beauty  of  her  large  brown 
eyes.  Indeed  I  had  spoken  of  them  to  Lorna,  as  the  only  ones 
to  be  compared  (though  not  for  more  than  a  moment)  to  her 
own,  for  truth  and  light,  but  never  for  deptli  and  softness. 
But  now  the  little  maiden  dropped  them,  and  turned  away 
without  reply. 

"I  will  go  and  see  to  my  horse,"  I  said;  "the  boy  that  has 
taken  him  seemed  surprised  at  his  having  no  horns  on  his 
forehead.  Perhaps  he  will  lead  him  into  the  shop,  and  feed 
him  upon  broadcloth." 

"Oh  he  is  such  a  stupid  boy,"  Ruth  answered  with  great 
sympathy :  "  how  quick  of  you  to  observe  that  now :  and  you 
call  yourself  *  Slow  John  Ridd! '  I  never  did  see  such  a  stupid 
boy ;  sometimes  he  spoils  my  temper.  But  you  must  be  back 
in  half-an-hour,  at  the  latest.  Cousin  Ridd.  You  see  I  remem- 
ber what  you  are ;  when  once  you  get  among  horses,  or  cows, 
or  things  of  that  sort." 

"  Things  of  that  sortj  Well  done,  Ruth !  One  would  think 
you  were  quite  a  Cockney." 

Uncle  Reuben  did  not  come  home  to  his  dinner;  and  his 
granddaughter  said  she  had  strictest  orders  never  to  expect 
him.  Therefore  we  had  none  to  dine  with  us,  except  the  fore- 
man of  the  shop,  a  worthy  man,  named  Thomiis  Cockram,  fifty 
years  of  age  or  so.  He  seemed  to  me  to  have  strong  intentions 
of  his  own  about  little  Ruth ;  and  on  that  account  to  regard  me 
with  a  wholly  undue  malevolence.  And  ])erhaps,  in  order  to 
justify  him,  I  may  have  been  more  attentive  to  her  than 
otherwise  need  have  been ;  at  any  rate,  Ruth  and  I  were  pleas- 
ant; and  he  the  very  opposite. 

"My  dear  Cousin  Ruth,"  I  said,  on  purpose  to  vex  Master 
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Cockram,  because  he  eyed  us  so  heavily,  and  squinted  so 
unluckily,  **  we  have  long  been  looking  for  you,  at  our  Plover*^ 
Barrows  farm.  You  remember  how  you  used  to  love  hunting 
for  eggs  in  the  morning,  and  hiiliug  up  iu  the  tallat  witli 
Lizzie^  for  me  to  seek  yuu  among  the  bay,  when  the  suit  was 
down.  All,  Master  Coekram,  those  are  the  things  young  pw)* 
pie  find  their  pleasure  in,  not  in  selling  a  yard  of  serge,  aud 
giving  twopence-halfpenny  ehange,  and  writing  'settled'  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  pencil  that  has  blacked  their  teetli.  Kow, 
Master  Coekram,  you  ought  tu  come  as  far  as  our  good  farm, 
at  once,  and  eat  two  new-laid  eggs  for  breakfast,  and  lie  niadp 
to  look  quite  young  again.  Uur  good  Annie  would  cook  for 
you;  and  you  should  have  the  hot  new  milk,  and  the  \\0\^'h 
eye  from  the  mutton;  and  every  foot  of  you  would  becemea 
yard  in  aljout  a  fortnight.''  And  hereupon,  1  spread  my  cliest, 
to  show  him  an  example.  Ivuth  emild  not  keep  her  counte- 
nance: but  I  saw  that  she  thought  it  wrtmg  of  me;  fuid  wcmW 
scold  me,  if  ever  I  gave  her  th<'  chance  of  taking  those  littl** 
liberties.  However,  he  deserv(.'d  it  all,  according  to  mv  young 
ideas,  for  his  great  impertinenee  in  aiming  at  my  cousin. 

But  what  I  said  was  far  less  grievous,  to  a  man  of  honest 
mind,  than  little  Kuth's  own  behavior.  I  could  hanlly  haw 
l>elieved  that  so  thoroughly  true  a  girl,  and  one  so  proud  aud 
upriglit,  could  have  got  rid  of  any  nmn  so  cleverly  as  she  gol 
rid  of  ]M aster  Thomas  Cofikram.  She  gave  him  not  even  a  gto 
of  wine,  but  commended  to  his  notice,  with  a  sweet  awl 
thoughtful  gravity,  some  invoice  which  must  be  corrected 
before  her  dear  grandfather  should  return;  and  to  anifO'l 
which,  three  great  ledgers  m^lst  be  searched  from  first  to  l:i3*t 
Thomas  Coekram  winked  at  me,  with  the  worst  of  his  t*'** 
wrong  eyes;  as  much  as  to  say  ''I  uuderstitnd  it;  Init  I  cannot 
help  myself.  Only  you  look  out,  if  ever" — and  befor**  ^^ 
had  finished  winking,  the  door  was  shut  iKdjind  him.  Tiir* 
Kuth  saiil  to  me  in  the  simplest  manner,  "You  liave  ridden  i^ 
to-d;iy.  Cousin  Kidd;  and  have  far  to  ride  to  get  home  aguiti- 
What  will  dear  Aunt  Kidd  say,  if  we  send  you  away  witiio«t 
nourishment?  AH  the  keys  are  in  my  keeping;  and  dear 
grandfatyier  has  the  finest  wine;  not  to  be  matched  in  the  west 
of  England,  as  1  have  heard  good  judges  say;  though  I  kno'^ 
not  wine  from  eider.  Do  you  like  the  wine  of  Oporta,  or  t^® 
wine  of  Xeres?" 

"  I  know  not  one  from  the  other,  fair  cousin,  except  b)'  tb«j  i 
color, "  I  answered ;  "  but  the  sound  of  Oporto  is  nobler,  ftP*^ 
richer.     Suppose  we  try  wine  of  Oporto." 
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The  good  little  creature  went  and  fetched  a  black  liottle  of 
an  ancient  cast,  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs.  These  I  was 
anxious  to  shake  aside;  and  indeed  I  thought  that  the  wine 
would  be  better  for  being  roused  up  a  little.  Ruth,  however, 
would  not  hear  a  singU*  word  to  that  purport;  and  seeing  that 
she  knew  more  about  it,  I  left  her  to  manage  it.  And  the 
result  was  very  fine  indeed,  to  wit,  a  sparkling  rosy  liquor, 
dancing  with  little  fl;ik(»s  of  light,  and  scented  like  new  violets. 
With  this  I  was  so  pleased  and  gay,  and  Kuth  so  glad  to  see 
me  gay,  that  we  cpiit '.  for.^^ot  how  the  time  went  on;  and  though 
my  fair  cousin  woul  1  ni>t  be  persuaded  to  take  a  second  glass 
herself,  she  kept  on  lillin^^  mine  so  fast  that  it  was  never  empty, 
though  I  did  my  l)^^t  t  >  keep  it  so. 

"What  is  a  little  drop  like  this  to  a  man  of  your  size  and 
strength,  Cousin  Ridd?  "  she  said,  with  her  cheeks  just  brushed 
with  rose,  which  m.ule  her  look  very  beautiful;  "1  have  heard 
you  say  that  your  head  is  so  thick  —  or  rather  so  clear  you 
ought  to  say  —  that  no  liquor  ever  moves  it." 

"That  is  right  enougli,"  I  answered;  "what  a  witch  you 
must  be,  dear  Ruth,  to  liave  remembered  that  now! " 

"  Oh,  I  remember  every  word  I  have  ever  heard  you  say. 
Cousin  Ridd;  because  your  voice  is  so  deep,  you  know,  and 
you  talk  so  little.  Now  it  is  useless  to  say  *no.'  These 
bottles  hold  almost  nothing.  Dear  grandfather  will  not  come 
home,  I  fear,  until  long  after  you  are  gone.  Wliat  will  Aunt 
Ridd  think  of  me,  I  am  sure?  You  are  all  so  dreadfully  lios- 
pitable.  Now  not  another  'no,'  Cousin  Ridd.  We  must  have 
another  bottle." 

"Well,  must  is  must,"  I  answered  with  a  certain  resigna- 
tion. "  I  cannot  bear  bad  manners,  dear;  and  how  old  are  you 
next  birthday?  " 

"Eighteen,  dear  Jolin,"  said  Ruth,  coming  over  witli  the 
empty  bottle;  and  I  was  pleased  at  her  calling  me  "John," 
and  had  a  great  mind  to  kiss  lier.  However  I  thought  of  my 
Loma  suddenly,  and  of  tlie  anger  I  should  feel  if  a  man  went 
on  with  her  so;  therefore  I  lay  back  in  my  chair,  to  wait  for 
the  other  bottle. 

"Do  you  remember  how  we  danced,  that  night?"  I  asked, 
while  she  was  opening  it;  " and  how  you  were  afraid  of  me 
first,  because  I  looked  so  tall,  dear?  " 

"Yes,  and  so  very  broad.  Cousin  Ridd.  I  tliought  that  you 
would  eat  me.  But  I  have  come  to  know,  since  then,  how  very 
kind  and  good  you  are." 

'*  And  will  you  come  and  dance  again,  at  my  wedding,  Cousin 
Eath?« 
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She  nearly  let  the  bottle  fall,  the  last  of  which  she  was  slop- 
ing carefully  into  a  vessel  of  bright  glass;  and  then  she  raised 
her  hand  again,  and  tinished  it  judiciously.  And  aft^r  that, 
she  took  the  window,  to  see  that  all  her  work  was  clear;  and 
then  she  poured  me  out  a  glass,  and  said  with  very  pale  cheeks, 
but  else  no  sign  or  meaning  about  her,  '^What  did  youaakme, 
Cousin  Ridd?" 

** Nothing  of  any  importance,  Ruth;  only  we  are  so  fond  of 
you.  I  mean  to  be  married  as  soon  as  I  can.  Will  you  come 
and  help  us?" 

'*To  be  sure,  I  will,  Cousin  Ridd  —  unless,  unless*  dear 
grandfatlier  eannot  spare  me  from  the  business."  She  went 
away;  and  her  breast  was  heaving,  like  a  rick  of  under*carrit;d 
hay.  And  she  stood  at  the  window  long,  trying  to  make  yawm 
of  sighs. 

For  my  part,  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  And  yet  I  could  think 
about  it,  as  I  never  could  with  Lorna;  with  whom  1  was  always 
in  a  whirl,  from  the  power  of  my  love.  So  I  thought  some 
time  about  it;  and  perceived  that  it  was  the  manliest  way,  just 
to  tell  her  every  tUing;  except  that  I  feared  slie  liked  me. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  unaccountable,  that  she  did  not  even  ask 
the  name  of  my  intended  wife.  Petliaps  she  thought  it  must 
be  Sally;  or  pm'haps  she  feared  to  trust  her  voice. 

*'Coine  and  sit  by  me,  dear  Kuth;  and  listen  to  a  long,  long 
story,  how  tilings  liave  come  about  with  me." 

*'*Xo,  tlmnk  you,  Cousin  Ridd,"  she  answered;  **at  least  I 
mean  that  I  shall  ho  liap]>y  —  that  I  shall  l)e  ready  to  hear  you 
—  to  listen  to  yo!i,  I  mean  of  course.  Rut  I  would  rather  Btoiy 
where  I  am,  and  have  the  air  —  or  rather  be  able  to  watch  for 
dear  grandfather  coming  home.  He  is  so  kind  and  good  to 
me.     Wliat  slionld  I  do  without  him?" 

Then  I  told  her  liow,  for  years  and  years,  I  had  been  in  love 
with  Lorna,  and  all  the  dan^jers  and  difficulties  which  had  so 
long  beset  us.  and  how  I  bopeii  that  these  were  pa.ssiug,  and  ao 
other  miglit  cf)me  between  us,  except  on  the  score  of  religion} 
upon  which  iK)iut  1  trusted  soon  to  overcome  my  mothtr's 
objections.  And  then  I  told  her  how  poor,  and  helpless,  ftn<J 
alone  in  tlie  world,  my  Lorna  was;  and  how  sad  all  her  youtlj 
ha<l  been,  until  I  brouglit  her  awa}'  at  last.  And  many  other 
little  things  I  mentioned^  Avhicli  tliere  is  no  need  for  me  a^in 
to  dwell  upon.  Ruth  heard  it  all  without  a  word,  and  without 
ouce  looking  at  me;  and  only  by  her  attitude  could  1  gi^ '' 
that  she  was  weeping.  Then  when  all  my  tale  was  told,  ^ 
asked  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice,  but  still  without  showijig  ^^ 
face  to  me, 
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And  does  she  love  you,  Cousin  RuM?    Dues  she«ay  that 
"she  loves  you,  with  —  with  all  her  heart 


W 


"  Certainly,  she  does, "  I  answered.     '*  Do  you  think  it  impos- 
Ible  for  one  like  her  to  do  so?" 

She  said  no  more;  but  crossed  the  room  l>efore  I  bad  time  to 
look  at  her,  and  came  behind  my  chair,  and  kissed  me  gently 
on  the  forehead. 

"I  hope  you  may  be  very  happy,  with  —  I  mean  in  your  new 
life,"  she  whispered  very  softly;  *'as  happy  as  you  deserve  to 
be,  and  as  happy  as  you  can  make  others  i>e,     Xow  how  I  have 
been  neglecting  you!  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself,  for  think- 
ing only  of  grandfather :  and  it  makes  me  so  low-spirited.    You 
Ljhave  told  me  a  very  nice  romance,  and  I  have  never  even  hel^ied 
Bvcu  to  a  glass  of  wine.     Here,  pour  it  fur  yourseU,  dear  cony  in ; 
^K  shall  be  back  again  directly." 

^V   With  tliat  she  was  out  of  tlie  door  in  a  moment:  and  when 

"she  came  back,  you  would  not  have  thou|j;ht  that  a  tear  had 

dimmed  those  large  bright  eyes,  or  wandered  down  tliose  pale 

clear  cheeks.     (Jnly  her  hands  were  cold  and  tremlMng:  and 

^she  made  me  help  myself. 

^K    Uncle  KeuVjeu  did  not  appear  at  all;  and  Ruth,  who  had 

Hpromised  to  cujue  and  see  us,  and  stsiy  for  a  fortniglit  iit  our 

house  (if  her  grandfather  euuld  spiire  her),  now  discovered, 

before  1  hdt,  tluit  she  must  not  tliink  of  doing  so.     Perhaps 

I     she  was  right  in  deciding  thus;  at  any  rate  it  had  now  IxM'ome 

improper  for  me  to  press  her.     And  yet  I  now  desired  tenfuhl 

that  she  shouhl  consent  to  come,  thinking  that  Lorna  herself 

rould  work  tlie  speediest  cure  of  her  passing  whim. 

For  such,  I  tried  to  persuade  myself,  was  the  nature  of  Eutli's 

^gard   for  me:   and   upon    looking   back  1  could  not  cliarge 

lyaelf  with  any  miscondtict  t<^wards  tlie  little  maiden.     1  had 

iver  sought  her  company,  I   had  never  trifled  with  her  (at 

it  until  that  very  day),  and  being  so  engrossed  with  my  own 

re,  I  had  scarcely  even  thouglit  of  her.     And  the  maiden 

roald  never  have  tlionght  of  me,  except  as  a  clumsy  yokel,  but 

my  mother's  and  sister's  meddling,  and  their  wily  sugges- 

ras.      I  believe  thi'V  had  told  the  little  soul  that  I  was  deeply 

love  witli  her  J  although  they  both  stoutl}-  denied  it.     But 

^ho  can  place  trust  in  a  woman's  word,  wlieu  it  comes  to  a 

question  of  match-making? 
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Now  while  I  was  riding'  boiae  that  c veiling,  with  a  tendet 
consciencfi  about  Uuth,  altliou^^h  nut  a  wtnuideil  one,  1  gut-ssed 
but  little  that  all  iiiy  tliuu^^hts  were  needed  much  for  my  owii 
affairs.  So  however  it  jiruved  to  be;  for  as  I  came  in,  soon 
after  dark,  mj  sister  Eliza  met  me  at  the  corner  of  the  cheese- 
room,  and  she  said,  "Don't  go  iu  there,  John,"  poiuting  to 
mother's  room;  "until  I  have  had  a  talk  with  you.*' 

"In  the  name  of  Moses^*'  I  inquired,  liaviug  picked  up  that 
phrase  at  Dulverton ;  "  what  are  you  at,  about  me  now?  There 
is  no  jieaee  for  a  quiet  fellow." 

*'  It  is  nothing  we  are  at,"  she  answered;  "neither  may  you 
make  liglil  of  it.  It  is  something  very  important  about  Mis- 
tress Lorna,  Doone." 

**  Let  us  have  it  at  once ; "  I  cried :  *'  I  can  liear  anythiag 
about  Lorna,  except  tltat  she  does  not  care  for  me/* 

**lt  has  nothing  tu  do  with  that,  Jolm.  And  I  am  quite 
sure  that  you  never  need  fear  any  tiling  of  that  sort.  She  jiej- 
fectly  wearies  me  sometimes,  altliough  her  voice  is  so  soft  and 
sweetj  alK>utyour  endless  perfections." 

"Bless  her  little  heart!  "  I  said;  **the  subject  is  inexhaust- 
ible." 

"No  doubt!"  replied  Lizzie,  in  the  driest  manner;  "espe- 
cially to  your  sisters.  However  this  is  no  time  to  joke.  I  fwtf 
you  will  get  the.  worst  of  it,  John.  Do  you  know  a  man  uf 
aboutGwenny's  shape,  nearly  as  broad  as  he  is  long,  but  alwut 
six  times  the  size  of  Gweuny,  and  with  a  length  of  snow-white 
hair,  and  a  thickness  also ;  as  the  copses  were  last  winter.  He 
never  can  comb  it  that  is  quite  certain,  with  any  combjf«t 
invented." 

**Then  go  ^'ou  and  offer  your  services.  There  are  few  things 
you  cannot  scarify,  \  know  the  man  from  your  descriptioOt 
although  1  have  never  seen  him.     Now  where  is  my  Loma? 

"  Your  Lorna  is  with  Annie,  having  a  good  cry,  I  belicWi 
and  Annie  too  glad  to  second  her,  She  knows  that  this  ijreat 
man  is  here,  and  knows  that  he  wants  to  see  her.  But  sh« 
begged  to  defer  the  interview,  until  dear  John's  return," 

"  What  a  nasty  way  3^ou  have  of  telling  the  very  commonest 
piece  of  news ! ''  I  said  on  purpose  to  pay  her  out.     "  Wliat 
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man  will  ever  fancy  you,  you  unlucky  little  snapper?  Now, 
no  more  nursery  talk  for  nie.  I  will  go  and  settle  this  busi- 
ness. You  had  better  go  and  dress  your  dolls ;  if  you  can  give 
them  clothes  unpoisoned."  Hereupon  Lizzie  burst  into  a  per- 
fect roar  of  tears;  feeling  that  she  had  the  worst  of  it.  And 
I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and  begged  her  pardon;  although  she 
scarcely  deserved  it :  for  she  knew  that  I  was  out  of  luck,  and 
she  might  have  spared  her  satire. 

I  was  almost  sure  that  the  man  who  was  come  must  be  the 
Counsellor  himself;  of  whom  I  felt  much  keener  fear  than  of 
his  son  Carver.  And  knowing  that  his  visit  boded  ill  to  me 
and  Lorna,  I  went  and  sought  my  dear;  and  led  her  with  a 
heavy  heart,  from  the  maiden's  room  to  mother's,  to  meet  our 
dreadful  visitor. 

Mother  was  standing  by  the  door,  making  courtesies  now 
and  then,  and  listening  to  a  long  harangue  upon  the  rights  of 
state  and  land,  which  the  Counsellor  (having  found  that  she 
was  the  owner  of  her  property,  and  knew  nothing  of  her  title 
to  it)  was  encouraged  to  deliver.  My  dear  mother  stood  gaz- 
ing at  him,  spell-bound  by  his  eloquence,  and  only  hoping  that 
he  would  stop.  He  was  shaking  his  hair  upon  his  shoulders, 
in  the  power  of  his  words,  and  his  wrath  at  some  little  thing 
she  had  suffered,  whicli  he  declared  to  be  quite  illegal. 

Then  I  ventured  to  show  myself,  in  the  flesh,  before  him; 
although  he  feigned  not  to  see  me :  but  he  advanced  with  zeal 
to  Loma;  holding  out  both  hands  at  once. 

"My  darling  child,  my  dearest  niece;  how  wonderfully  well 
you  look!  Mistress  Ridd,  I  give  you  credit.  This  is  the 
country  of  good  things.  I  never  .wcmld  have  believed  our 
Queen  could  have  looked  so  Royal.  Surely  of  all  virtues,  hos- 
pitality is  the  finest,  and  the  most  romantic.  Dearest  Lorna, 
Kiss  your  uncle;  it  is  quite  a  privilege." 

"Perhaps  it  is  to  you,  sir,"  said  Lorna,  who  could  never 
quite  check  her  sense  of  oddity;  "but  I  fear  that  you  have 
smoked  tobacco,  which  spoils  reciprocity." 

"  You  are  right,  my  child.  How  keen  your  scent  is.  It  is 
always  so  with  us.  Your  grandfather  was  noted  for  his  olfac- 
tory powers.  Ah,  a  great  loss,  dear  Mrs.  Ridd,  a  terrible  loss 
to  this  neighborhood !  As  one  of  our  great  writers  says  —  I 
think  it  must  be  Milton  —  *  We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like 
again.'" 

"With  your  good  leave,  sir,"  I  broke  in,  "Master  Milton 
could  never  have  written  so  sweet  and  simple  a  line  as  that. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  Shakespeare." 
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"Woe  is  me  for  my  neglect!  '•  said  the  Counst'llor,  bowing 
airily;  "this  must  be  your  son,  Mistress  Ridil,  tlie  great 
John,  the  wrestler.  And  one  who  nieddks  with  the  Muses! 
Ah,  since  I  was  younf^j,  how  every  tiling  is  cluinged,  madam  I 
Except  indeed  the  beauty  of  women,  which  seems  to  me  to 
increase  every  year."  Here  the  old  villain  bowed  to  my 
motlier;  and  she  blushed,  and  made  another  courtesy,  and 
really  did  look  very  nice. 

"  Now  though  I  have  quoted  the  poets  amiss,  as  your  son 
informs  me  (for  which  I  tender  my  best  thanks,  and  must 
amend  my  reading),  I  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  aasuming  that 
this  young  armiger  must  be  the  too  attnictive  cynosure  to  our 
poor  little  maiden.  And  for  my  part,  she  is  welcome  tx)  him. 
I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  dwell  upon  distinctions 
of  rank,  and  Idrth,  [uid  such  like;  as  if  they  were  in  the  hoai-t 
of  nature,  and  must  be  eternal.  In  early  youth,  I  may  have 
thought  so,  and  lieen  full  (d"  that  little  pride.  But  now  I 
have  long  accounted  it  one  of  the  first  axioms  of  political 
economy  —  you  are  following  me,  Mistress  Ridd?" 

"  Weil,  sir,  I  am  doing  my  bestj  but  I  cannot  quite  keep  up 
wit!i  you.-* 

"Never  mind,  madam;  I  will  be  slower*  But  your  son's 
intelligence  is  so  quick  - — -  " 

"  I  see,  sir;  you  thought  that  mine  must  be.  But  no;  it  all 
comes  from  his  father,  sir.  His  father  was  that  quic^  an'l 
clever " 

"Ah,  I  can  well  suppo.se  it,  madam.  And  a  credit  he  is  to 
both  ot"  you.  Now  to  return  to  our  muttons  —  a  figure  which 
you  will  a]>preciate  —  I  may  now  be  regarded,  I  think,  ati  this 
young  hidy^s  legal  guardian;  altliough  I  have  not  had  tlie 
honor  of  being  formally  appointed  such.  Her  father  wa^j 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Ensor  Boone;  and  I  Iiappened  io  l^ 
the  second  son ;  and  as  young  maidens  cannot  be  baronets,  I 
suppose  I  ani  'Sir  Counsellor.'  Is  it  so,  Mistress  Kidd,  ac 
coraing  to  your  theory  of  genealogy?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  sir;"  my  mother  answered  car<*- 
fully:  "I  know  not  any  thing  of  that  name,  sir,  except  in  tli^ 
Gk)spel  of  Matthew:  but  I  see  not  why  it  should  be  otherwise** 

**Good,  madam!  I  uiay  look  ui)on  that  as  your  sanction  ami 
approval :  and  the  college  of  heralds  shall  hear  of  it.  And  id 
return,  as  Lorna's  guardian,  I  give  my  full  and  ready  '^on- 
sent  to  her  marriage  with  your  son,  madam." 

'*0  how  good  of  you,  sir,  how  kind!  Well,  I  always  di«i 
say,  tliat  the  learnedest  people  wrn-,  almost  always,  the  best 
and  kinflesfc,  and  the  most  simnle-lie^rted." 
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"Madara^  that  is  a  great  sf'iitiiiieut.     What  a  goodly  couple 

thej  will  be!  and  if  we  can  add  him  to  our  strength " 

**0h  no,  sir,  oh  no!"  cried  mother:  "you  really  must  not 

ink  of  it.     He  has  always  been  brought  up  so  honest " 

**Hem!    that  makes  a  difference.     A  decided  disqualifica- 
on  for  domestic  life  among  the  Doones.     Butj   surely,  he 
might  get  over  those  prejudices,  madam?*' 

'Oh  no,  sir!  he  never  can:    he  never  caTi  intU^ed.     When 
was  only  that  high,  sir,  he  could  not  steal  even  an  apple, 
fhen  some  wicked  boys  tried  to  mislead  liim." 

Ah,"   replied    the    CoucseUor,    shaking    his   white    head 

Lvely;  **then  I  greatly  fear  that  Itis  case  is  quite  iueurable. 

have  known  such  cases;  violent  prejiidice,  bred  entirely  of 

lucation,  and  anti-economical  to  the  last  degree.     And  when 

13  so,  it  is  desperate:  no  man  after  imbibing  ideas  of  that 

>rt,  can  in  any  way  be  usefuL" 

Oh  yes,  sir,  Jolin  is  very  useful.     He  can  do   as   much 
work  as  three  other  men;  and* you  should  see  him  load  a  sledd, 

HJF  **I  was  speaking,  madam,  of  higher  usefulness, —  power  of 
^Hke  brain  and  heart.     The  main  thing  for  us  upon  earth  is  to 
^Blke  a  large  view  of  things.     But  while  we  talk  of  the  heart, 
^^?'hat  is  my  niece  Lorna  doing,  tliat  she  does  not  come  and 
thank  me,  for  my  perliaps  too  prompt  concession  to  her  youth- 
ful fancies?     Ah,  if  I  had  wanted  thanks,  I  should  have  been 
Nmore  stubborn." 
L  Lorna,  being  challenged  thus,  came  up  and  looked  at  her 
uicle,  with  her  noble  eyes  fixed  full  upon  his,  which  beneath 
ais  white  eyebrows  glistened,  like  dormer  windows  piled  with 
snow. 

"For  what  am  I  to  thank  you,  uncle?" 

"My  dear  niece,  I  have  told  you.     For  removing  the  heavi- 
obstacle,  wliich  to  a  mind  so  well  regulated  could  po.ssibly 
tve  existed,  between  your  dutiful  self  and  the  object  of  your 
Sections," 

"Well,  uncle,  I  should  be  very  gratefid,  if  I  thouglit  that 
)U  did  80  from  love  of  me;  or  if  I  did  not  know  tliat  you 
ive  something  yet  concealed  from  me." 
"And  my  consent,"  said  tlie  Counsellor,  "is  the  more  meri- 
prions,  the  more  liberal,  frank,  and  candid,  in  the  face  of  an 
isting  fact,  and  a  ver}^  clearly  established  one:  whieh  might 
ive  appeared  to  weaker  minds  in  the  light  of  an  impediment; 
it  to  my  loftier  view  of  iiiatrijnony  seems  quite  a  recommen 
ttion." 
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"What  fact  do  you  mean,  sir?  la  it  one  that  I  ought  to 
know?" 

"  In  my  opinion  it  is,  good  niece.  It  forms,  to  my  mind, 
so  fine  a  basis  for  the  invariable  harmony  of  the  matrimonial 
state.  To  be  brief  —  as  I  always  endeavor  to  be  without  be- 
coming obscure  —  yon  two  young  people  (ah,  what  a  gift  ia 
youth!  one  can  never  be  too  thankful  for  it)  you  will  have 
the  rare  advantage  of  commencing  married  life,  with  a  suV 
ject  of  eommou  interest  to  discuss,  whenever  you  weary  of  — 
well,  say  of  one  another;  if  you  eau  now,  by  any  means,  con- 
ceive such  a  possibility.  And  perfect  justice  meted  out: 
mutual  good-will  resulting,  from  the  sense  of  reciprocity/' 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.  Why  can  you  not  say  what 
you  mean,  at  once?" 

"  My  dear  cluld,  I  prolong  your  suspense.  Curiosity  19  the 
most  powerful  of  all  feminine  instinets;  and  therefore  the 
most  deliglitfub  when  not  pieuiaturely  satisiied.  However, 
if  you  must  have  my  strong  realitii^s,  hen*  they  are.  Your 
father  slew  dear  John's  father,  and  dear  John^s  father  slew 
yours." 

Having  said  thus  much,  the  Coiinsellor  leaned  back  upon 
his  chair,  and  shaded  his  calm  wlnte-bearded  eyes  from  the 
rays  of  our  tallow  candles.  He  was  a  man  who  liked  to  looK 
rather  than  to  be  looked  at.  But  Lorna  came  to  me  for  aid; 
and  I  went  up  to  Lorna;  and  mother  looked  at  both  of  us. 

Then  feeling  that  I  must  speak  first  (as  no  one  would  begin 
it),  1  took  my  darling  round  the  waist,  and  led  her  up  to  the 
Counsellor;  while  she  tried  to  Ijcar  it  bravely;  yet  must  lean 
on  me,  or  did. 

"Now,  Sir  Counsellor  Doone/'  I  said,  with  Lorna  squeez- 
ing both  my  bands,  I  never  yet  knew  how  (considering  that 
slie  was  walkincj  all  the  time,  or  something  like  it);  *'you 
know  right  well,  Sir  Counsellor,  that  Sir  Ensor  Doone  gave 
approval."  I  cannot  tell  what  made  me  think  of  this:  but 
so  it  came  upon  me. 

**  Apjiroval  to  wliat,  good  rustic  John?  To  the  slaughter  so 
reciprocal?'' 

"No,  sir,  not  to  tliat;  even  if  it  ever  happened;  which  I  do 
not  believe.  But  to  the  love  betwixt  me  and  Lorna;  which 
your  story  shall  not  break,  without  more  evidence  than  your 
word.  And  even  so,  shall  never  break;  if  I^rna  thinks  as 
I  do." 

The  maiden  gave  me  a  little  touch,  as  much  as  to  say,  "yott 
are  right,  darling;  give  it  to  him,  again,  like  that/'     Haw* 
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rer,  I  held  my  peace,  w^ll  know  in^  tiiat  too  many  wurds  do 

lischief. 

Then  mother  looked  at  me  with  wonder,  being  herself  too 
lazed  to  speak;  and  tlu^  Counsellor  looked,  with  great  wrath 
his  eyes,  which  h^  tried  tu  keep  from  burniDg. 
**How  say  yoii  then,  John  Kitid/'  he  cried,  stretching  out 

Kne  hand,  like  Elijah;  "is  this  a  thing  of  the  sort  ynn  love? 
8  this  what  you  are  used  to?" 
"So  please  your  worship,"  I  answered;  *'no  kiml  of  vio- 
Bnce  can  surprise  us,  since- first  came  l>uones  upon  Exmoor. 
Jp  to  that  time  none  heard  of  harm;  except  of  t:tking  a  ]mrse, 
may  be,  or  cutting  a  strange  sheep^s  tliroat.  And  the  poor 
folk  who  did  this  were  hanged,  with  some  benelit  of  clergy. 
But  ever  since  the  Duones  came  Hrst.  we  are  used  to  anything." 

I  "Thou  variety''  cried  the  Cuunsellur.  witli  the  color  of  his 
yes  quite  changed  witli  the  sparkh-s  of  his  fury;  *' is  this  the 
ray  we  are  to  deal  with  such  a  low-bred  clod  as  thou?  To 
uestion  the  doings  of  our  people,  and  to  talk  of  clergy! 
Hiat,  dream  \-ou  not  that  we  could  have  clergy*  and  of  the 
ight  sort  t^>o,  if  only  we  cared  to  have  them?  Tush!  Am  I 
)  spend  my  time,  arguing  with  a  plough-tail  Bob?" 
"If  your  worship  will  hearken  to  me/'  I  answered  very 
modestly,  not  wishing  to  speak  harshly,  with  Lorna  looking 
up  at  me;  "there  are  many  things  that  might  be  said,  with- 
out any  kind  of  argument,  which  1  would  never  wish  to  try 
Kith  one  of  your  worship's  learning.  And  in  tlie  first  place 
seems  to  me  that  if  our  fathers  liated  one  amttlier  bitterly, 
:t  neither  won  the  victory,  only  luutuiil  discomlitui'e;  surely 
that  18  but  a  reason  why  we  should  be  wiser  than  they,  and 

make  it  up  in  this  generation  by  goodwill  and  loving " 

"Oh,   John,   you  wiser   than   your   father!"  uujther  broke 
^^pon  me  here:  "not  but  what  you  might  be  as  wise,  when  you 
^^bme  to  be  old  enough." 
^^    "Young  peojde  of  the  present  age,"  said   the  Counsellor 

kseverel}^,  "have  no  right  feeling  of  any  m>i%  upon  the  simplest 
jnatter.     Lorna  Doone,  stand  foi-tli  from  contact  with   that 
iheir  of   parricide;    ancl  state  in  jour  own  mellifluous  voice, 
fcrhether  you  regard  this  slaughter  as  a  ]]leasant  trifle." 
r   "You  know,  without  any  words  of  mine,"  she  answered  very 
softly,  yet  not  withdrawing  from  my  haruU  "that  although  I 
liave  been  seasoned  well  to  every  kind  of  outrage,  among  my 
mtle  relatives,  1  have  not  yet  so  purely  lost  all  sense  of  right 
id  wrong,  as  to  receive  what  you  have  said,  as  liglitly  aa  you 
leelared  it.     You  thiak  it  a  hapj)y  basis  for  our  future  con- 
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<*ortL  I  do  not  quite  think  that,  my  uncle;  neither  do  I  quite 
hrlicve  that  a  word  of  it  is  tnic.  In  our  happy  valley,  Ditie- 
teiiths  of  what  is  said  ia  false;  and  yuu  were  always  wont  to 
ar^uf%  tliat  tnie  and  false  are  Imt  a  blind  turned  upuu  a  pivot. 
Without  any  failure  of  respect  lor  your  charai'ter.  guod  uucle, 
1  decline  politely  to  believe  a  word  of  what  you  have  told  me. 
And  t-ven  if  it  were  proved  to  me,  all  1  can  say  is  this,  if  my 
John  will  have  me,  1  am  his  for  ever." 

This  long  speech  was  too  much  for  her;*  she  had  over-rated 
her  strength  about  it,  and  the  sustenaixce  of  irony.  So  at  last 
she  fell  into  my  arms,  which  had  long  been  wailing  for  her; 
and  there  she  lay  with  no  other  sound,  except  a  gurgling  in 
her  throat. 

"You  old  villain,'*  cried  my  mother,  shaking  her  fist  at  the 
Counsellor,  while  I  could  do  nothing  else  but  hold,  and  bend 
across,  my  darling,  and  whisper  to  deaf  ears;  "What  is  the 
good  of  the  Quality;  if  this  is  all  that  comes  of  it?  Out  of 
the  way!  You  know  the  words  that  make  the  deadly  mis- 
chief 5  but  not  the  wuys  that  heal  tlu-m.  Give  mo  that  bottle, 
if  hands  you  have;  what  is  the  use  of  Counsellors?" 

I  saw  that  dear  mother  was  carried  away;  and  indeed  I  my- 
self was  sometliing  like  it;  with  the  pale  ffice  upon  my  bosom, 
and  the  heaving  of  the  heart,  and  the  heat  and  cold  all  through 
me,  as  my  darling  breathed  or  lay.  Meanwhile  the  Counsel- 
lor stood  backf  and  seemed  a  little  sorry;  although  of  coun^e 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  be  at  al!  ashamed  of  himself. 

'*  My  sweet  love,  my  darling  child,"  our  motlier  went  on  to 
Lurna,  in  a  way  that  1  shtJl  never  forget,  though  I  live  to  be 
a  liundred;  **  pretty  pet,  not  a  word  of  it  is  true,-  upon  that 
old  liar's  oath:  and  if  every  word  were  time,  poor  chick,  you 
should  have  our  Jolm  all  tlie  mnre  for  it.  Ifou,  and  John. 
Wert*  made  by  Uod  and  meant  for  one  another,  whatever  falls 
betwei'ii  you.  Litth'  l;iJid>,  h>ok  up  and  .speak:  here  is  your 
own  Ji)hn»  aud  I;  and  the  devil  take  the  Counsellor.'* 

I  Wiis  amazed  at  motlier's  wurds,  being  so  unlike  her;  whil^ 
I  loved  her  all  the  more  because  she  forgot  herself  so.  In 
another  moment  in  ran  Annie,  ay  and  Lizzie  also*  knowing 
by  some  mystic  sense  (which  I  have  often  noticed,  but  never 
could  explain)  that  something  was  astir,  belonging  to  the 
world  of  women,  yet  foreign  to  the  eja^s  of  men.  Aud  now 
the  Counsellor,  being  well-born,  although  such  a  heartless 
miscreant,  beckoned  to  me  to  come  away;  which  I.  btfiug 
smothered  with  women,  was  only  too  glad  to  do,  aa  soon  an 
my  own  love  would  let  go  of  me. 


A   VISIT  FROM  THE  COUNSELLOR. 
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"That  is  tliP  worst  of  tbem,"  said  the  old  man,  when  I  had 
him  into  our  kitchen,  with  an  a|Xilogy  at  every  step,  ana 
m  him  hot  schnapjts  and  water,  and  a  cigarro  of  brave  Tom 
^aggiis;  "you  never  can  say  muoh»  sir,  in  tlie  way  of  reason- 
ing (however  gently  meant  and  put)  but  what  these  women 
will  fly  out.  It  is  wiser  to  put  a  wihl  Inrd  in  a  cage,  and 
expect  him  to  sit  and  look  at  you,  and  ehirp  wifchout  a  feather 
rumided,  than  it  is  to  expettt  a  woman  to  answer  reason  rea- 
sonably/* Saying  this,  he  looked  at  his  pnft  of  smoke  as  if  it 
contained  more  reason. 

**I  am  sure  I  tlo  not  know,  sir/-  I  answered  according  to  a 
phrase  which  1ms  always  been  my  favorite,  on  accmint  of  its 
general  truth:  moreover,  he  was  now  our  guest,  and  liad  right 
to  be  treated  aceordingly :  "  I  am,  as  you  see,  not  af.'q\iainted 
with  the  ways  of  women,  except  niy  mother  and  sisters." 

"Except  not  even  them,  my  son,"  said  the  Counsellor,  now 
"having  finished  his  glass,  without  nnndi  consultation  about  it; 
^'  if  you  once  understand  your  mother  and  sisters  —  why  you 
understand  tlie  lot  of  tlienj/' 

He  made  a  twist  in  his  cloud  of  smoke,  and  tlashed  his  fin- 
ger through  it,  so  that  1  eouhl  not  follow  his  meaning,  ami  in 
manners  liked  not  to  ]»ress  him. 

^•Kow  of  this  business,  John,"  lie  said,  after  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  the  second  glass,  and  having  a  trifle  or  so  to  eat, 
and  praising  our  chimney -corner;  *' taking  yoif  on  the  whole, 
you  know,  you  are  wonderfully  g0(xl  people:  and  instead  of 
giving  me  up  to  the  soldiers,  as  you  might  have  done,  you  are 
doing  your  best  to  make  me  drunk»" 

"Not  at  all,  sir,"  I  answered;  "not  at  all,  your  worship. 
Let  me  mix  you  another  glass.  We  rarely  have  a  great  gen- 
tleman by  the  side  of  our  embers  and  oven.  I  only  l>eg  your 
pardon,  sir,  that  my  sister  Annie  (who  knows  where  to  find 
all  the  good  pans  and  the  lard)  eould  not  wait  n|K»n  you  this 
evening;  and  I  fear  they  have  done  it  with  ilri|iping  instead, 
anrl  in  a  pan  with  the  Ijottom  burned.  But  old  Betty  quite 
loses  her  head  sometimes,  by  dint  of  over-scolding," 

'*My  son/'  replied  the  Counsidlor,  standing  across  the  front 
of  the  fire,  to  i)rove  his  strict  sol>i'iety:  *' I  meant  to  come 
down  upon  you  to-night;  l)ut  3'ou  have  turned  tljc  tables  upon 
nie.  Not  through  any  skill  on  your  part,  nor  through  any 
paltry  weaknes.s  as  to  lovr*  (und  all  that  stuff,  whieh  boys  and 
girls  spin  tops  at,  or  knock  dolls'  noses  together),  but  through 
your  simple  way  of  taking  me,  as  a  man  to  be  believed:  com- 
bined with  the  comfort  of  this  place,  and  the  choice  tobacco, 
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aud  cordials.     T  liavc  not  enjoyed  an  evening  so  much: 
bless  me  if  I  knuw  when !  " 

"  Your  worship,"  said  I,  ''makes  mo  more  proud  than  1  well 
know  what  to  do  with.  Of  all  the  things  that  please  aud  lead 
us  into  hai>py  sleep  at  night,  the  tirst  and  chief  est  is  to  think 
that  we  have  pleased  a  visitor.*' 

"Then,  John,  thou  liast  deserved  good  sleep;  for  I  am  not 
pleased  easily.  But  although  our  family  is  not  so  high  now 
as  it  hath  been,  I  have  enough  of  the  gentleman  left  to  htt 
pleased  wlteu  goml  people  try  nie.  My  fathi^r,  Sir  Ensor,  was 
better  than  I  in  this  j^reat  element  of  hirth^  and  my  son  Carver 
is  far  worse,  j^tas  parentum^  what  is  it,  my  boy?  I  hear 
that  you  have  been  at  a  grainmar-schooL" 

*'i!>o  I  have,  your  worsliip,  aud  at  a  very  good  one;  but  I 
only  got  far  enough  to  make  more  tail  than  head  of  Latin." 

"Let  that  pass,'' said  the  Counsellor:  ''John,  thou  art  all 
the  wiser,"  And  the  old  man  shook  his  hoary  locks^  as  if 
Latin  had  been  his  ruin.  1  looked  at  him  sadly?  and  won- 
dered whether  it  might  have  so  ruined  me,  but  for  God*s  mercy 
in  stopping  it. 


CHAPTEIl   LIL 


THE   WAY   TO   MAKE   THE  CREAM    RI8B. 
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That  night  the  reverend  Counsellor^  not  being  in  such 
state  of  mind  as  ouglit  to  go  alone,  kindly  took  o»ir  best  old 
bedstead,  carved  in  panels^  well  enough,  with  the  wom;m  of 
Samaria.  I  set  him  up,  V)otli  straight  and  heavy,  so  that  he 
need  but  close  l)otli  eyes,  aud  keep  his  mouth  just  open;  and 
in  the  morning  he  was  thankful  for  all  that  he  could 
remember. 

I,  for  my  part,  scarcely  knew  whether  he  really  had  t»egun 
to  feel  good-will  towards  us,  and  to  see  that  nothing  else  could 
be  of  any  use  to  lum;  or  whether  he  was  merely  acting,  so  as 
to  deceive  us.  And  it  had  struck  me,  several  times^  that  be 
had  made  a  great  deal  more  of  the  spirit  he  hiul  taJieu  than 
the  quantity  would  warranty  with  a  man  so  wise  and  solid. 
Neither  did  I  quite  understand  a  little  story  which  Lorua  told 
me,  liow  that  in  the  night  awaking,  she  had  heard,  or  Beamed 
to  hear,  a  s(uuid  of  feeling  in  her  room;  as  if  there  had  be6& 
some  one   groping  carefully   among  the   things   within  her 
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drawers  or  wardrobe-closet.  But  tlie  noise  had  ceased  at  once, 
she  saidj  when  she  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened;  and  knowing 
how  many  mice  we  had,  she  took  courage,  aiul  fell  iisleep 
again. 

After   breakfast,  the  Counsellor  (who  looked  no  wliit  the 
worse  for  schnapps,  but  even  more  grave  and  venerable)  fol- 
lowed oiu*  Annie  into  the  dairy,  to  see  how  we  managed  the 
clotted  ei-eam,  of  whicli  he  had  eaten  a  basinful.     And  there- 
^jipuu  they  talked  a  little;  and  Annie  thought  hira  a  fine  old 
^■jentlenian,  ami  a  very  just  one;  for  he  had  nobly  condemned 
^H^ie  people  who  spoke  against  Tom  Fiiggus. 
^H    *'Yonr  honor  must  plainly  untlerstundj"  said  Annie,  being 
^*Tiow  alone  with  him,  anil  sjn'eading  out  her  light  quiek  hands 
over  the  pans,  like  Inittertlies,  *'that  they  are  brought  in  here 

Ko  cool,  aft^M*  being  set  in  tlie  basin-holes,  with  the  wood  ash 
mder  them,  wliieh  I  showed  y<ju  in  tlje  Uiek-kitchen.  And 
hey  must  have  very  little  heat,  not  enough  to  simmer  even; 
I  only  just  to  make  the  bubbles  rise,  and  the  seum  upon  the  top 
let  thick:  and  after  that^  it  riots  as  linn, —  oh,  as  tirm  as  my 
p'o  hands  be.'' 
f  *'Have  you  ever  heard,'*  asked  the  Counsellor,  who  enjoyed 
fijis  talk  with  Annie,  "tliat  if  you  pass  across  the  top,  with- 
out breaking  the  surface,  u  string  of  beads,  or  polislied  glass, 
ar  any  thing  of  that  kind,  the  cream  will  set  three  times  as 
solid,  and  in  ttirice  the  quantity?" 

•*No,  sir;  I  have  never  lieard  that/*  said  Annie,  staring 
ith  all  her  simple  eyes;  **  what  a  thing  it  is  to  read  books, 
id  grow  learned!  But  it  is  very  easy  to  try  it:  I  will  get 
ly  coral  necklace;  it  will  not  be  witchcraft,  will  it,  sir?" 
'* Certainly  not,"  the  old  man  replied:  ''I  will  make  the  ex- 
►riment  myself,  and  you  nui}'  tmst  me  not  to  be  hurt,  my 
iv.  But  coral  will  unt  do,  my  ehihl,  neither  will  any  thing 
>lored.  The  beads  must  be  of  plain  eommon  glass;  but  the 
■ighter  they  are  the  better." 

"Then  I  know  the  very  thing,"  cried  Annie;  "as  bright  as 
>right  can  be,  and  without  any  color  in  it,  except  in  the  sun 
ir  canrlle-light.  Bearest  Lorna  lias  tlie  v^ery  thing,  a  neeklace 
>f  some  old  glass-beads,  or  I  ttiiuk  they  called  thern  jewels- 
llie  will  be  too  ghul  to  len<l  it  to  xis.  I  will  go  for  it,  in  a 
loment." 

My  dear,  it  cannot  be  half  so  bright  as  your  own  pretty 

i.     But  remember  one  thing,   Annie,   you   must  not  say 

rbat  it  is  for;  or  even  that  I  am  going  to  use  it,  or  any  thing 

all  almut  it;  else  the  eharm  will  f>e  broken.     Pring  it  here, 

'ithout  a  word;  if  you  know  where  she  keeps  it." 
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"To  be  sure  I  do/'  she  answered;  '*  John  used  to  keep  il 
for  her.  But  she  took  it  :twiiy  from  liim  last  week,  and  sW 
wore  it  when  —  I  mean  when  sunichody  was  here;  and  he  said 
it  was  very  yahiable.  and  spokt''  with  great  learning  about  it, 
and  called  it  by  some  particular  name,  which  I  forget  at  this 
moment.  But  valuable,  or  not,  we  cannot  hurt  it,  can  we,  sir, 
by  passing  it  over  the  cream-pan?" 

**Hurt  it!  "  cried  the  Counsellor:  **nay,  we  shall  do  it  good,  ' 
my  dear.  It  will  help  to  raise  the  cream:  and  you  niay  Uke 
my  word  for  it,  young  niaideu,  none  can  do  good  in  this  worhi, 
without  in  turn  receivinj^  it."  Pronouncing  this  great  senti- 
luent,  he  looked  so  grand  and  benevolent,  that  Annie  (as  she 
said  afterwards)  could  scarce  forbear  froui  kissing  him,  yet 
feared  to  take  the  liberty.  Therefore,  she  only  ran  away,  to 
fetch  my  Lorna's  necklace. 

Now  as  luck  would  have  it  —  whether  good  luck,  or  other' 
wise,  you  must  not  judge  too  hastily, —  my  darling  had  taken 
it  into  her  head,  only  a  day  or  two  l>efore,  that  I  was  far  too 
viilual)le  to  be  trusted  with  her  necklace.  Now  that  she  hail 
souH*  idea  of  its  price  and  rpiality,  she  had  begun  to  fear  that 
some  one,  peThaj>s  even  Squire  Faggus  (in  whom  lier  faith  wivs 
illiberal),  might  form  designs  against  my  healtli,  to  win  the 
bauble  from  me.  So,  with  many  pretty  coaxings,  she  had  led 
me  to  give  it  up;  which,  except  for  her  own  sake,  I  was  glad 
enough  to  do,  misl iking  a  charge  of  such  imjiortance. 

Therefore  Annie  found  it  sparkling  in  the  little  secret  hole+ 
near  the  head  of  Lorna's  bed,  which  she  hei'self  had  recom- 
mended for  its  safer  custody ;  and  without  a  word  to  any  one 
she  brought  it  down,  and  danced  it  in  the  air  before  the  Coun- 
sellor, for  him  to  admire  its  lustre. 

"  Oh,  that  old  tiling!  "  said  the  gentleman,  in  a  tone  of  some 
contempt;  "I  remember  that  old  thing  well  enough.  How- 
ever, for  want  of  a  lietter,  no  doubt  it  will  answer  our  pur* 
pose.  Three  times  tliree,  I  p::iss  it  over.  Crinkleum,  crankum, 
grass  and  clover!     What  are  you  feared  of,  you  silly  cliild?** 

"Good  sir,  it  is  perfect  witchcraft!  I  ani  sure  of  that,  be- 
cause it  rhymes.  Uli,  what  would  mother  say  to  mi*?  Shall 
I  ever  go  to  heaven  again?     Oh,  I  see  the  cream  alrt*a<ly!  " 

"To  be  sure  you  do;  but  you  must  not  look,  or  the  whole 
charm  will  be  broken,  and  the  devil  will  fly  away  with  the 
panj  and  drown  every  cow  you  have  got  in  it.** 

"  Oh,  sir,  it  is  too  horrible.  How  could  you  lead  me  to  8iiek 
A  sin?    Away  with  thee,  witch  of  Endor! " 

For  the  door  began  to  creak,  and  a  broom  apjieared  suddenlj 
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in  the  opening  witli  our  Betty,  no  <1mibt,  Iwhind  it.  But 
Annie,  in  the  greati'st  terror,  slaiiiuieil  th«^  door,  and  bolted  it, 
and  then  tiirnod  again  to  tho  Counsellor;  yet  looking  at  his 
i  -p,  had  not  the  cunrage  to  reproacli  liiui.  For  liis  eyes  rolled 
hkr  two  blazing  barrels,  aud  his  white  shagged  brows  were 
lit  ae ross  them^  and  his  foreln'ad  .scowled  in  black  furrows, 
that  Annie  said  that  if  she  ever  wsaw  the  devil,  she  saw  him 
and  no  mistake.  Whether  the  old  man  wished  to  scare 
}^  or  whether  jie  was  trying  not  to  laugh,  is  more  than  1 
in  tell  you. 

"Now,"  he  said,  in  a  deep  stern  whisper;  **not  a  word  of 
this  to  living  soul:  neither  must  you,  nor  any  other  enter  this 
place  for  three  hours  at  least.  By  that  time  the  charm  will 
h*ave  done  its  work:  the  pan  will  lie  cream  to  the  bottom i  aud 
'^ou  will  bless  me  for  a  secret  which  will  make  your  fortune. 
*ut  the  bauble  under  this  pannikin;  whiidi  none  must  lilt  for 
a  day  and  a  night.  Have  no  fear,  my  simple  wench;  not  a 
breatli  of  harm  shall  come  to  yon,  if  you  obey  lu}'  orders.*' 

•*0h  that  I  will,  sir»  that  I  will:  if  vou  only  tell  me  what 
to  do.** 

'''Go  to  your  room,  without  so  much  as  a  single  word  to  any 
one.  Bolt  yourself  in,  and  for  three  hours  uow,  read  tbe 
Lord''s  Pmyer  backwards.'' 

Poor  Annie  was  only  too  glad  to  escape,  upon  these  condi- 
iilllis;  and  the  Counsellor  kissed  her  upon  the  forehead,  and 
lold  her  not  to  make  her  eyes  red,  because  they  were  mucli 
too  sweet  and  pretty.  She  dropped  them  at  this,  with  a  sob 
and  a  courtesy,  and  ran  away  to  her  bedroom:  but  as  for 
reading  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards,  that  was  much  beyond 
her;  and  she  had  not  done  three  words  quite  right,  before  the 
three  hours  expired. 

Meanwhile  the  Counsellor  was  gone.     He  bade  our  mother 
lieu,  with  so  much  dignity  of  bearing,  and  such  warmth  and 
itude,  and  the  high-bred  courtesy  of  the  old  school  (now 
disappearing),  that  when  he  was  gone,  dear  motlier  fell 
sk  on  the  chair  which  he  had  used  last  night;  as  if  it  would 
!ach  her  the  graces.     Aud  for  more  than  an  hour,  she  made 
dieve  not  to  know  what  there  was  for  dinner. 
**0h  the  wickedness  of  the  world  I     Oh  the  lies  that  are  told 
people  —  or  rather  I  mean  the  falsehoods  -^  because  a  man 
better  born,  and  has  better  manners!     Why,  T/orna,  how  is 
that  you  never  speak  about  your  charming  uncle?     Did  you 
►tice,  Lizzie,  how  his  silver  hair  was  waving  upon  Ids  velvet 
collar,  and  how  white  bis  hands  were,  and  every  nail  like  an 
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acQi'E}  only  pink,  like  sliell*fish,  or  at  least  like  shells?  And 
the  way  he  bowed,  and  dropped  liis  eyes,  from  liis  pure  respect 
for  mef  And  thrn,  that  he  wouhl  not  even  speak,  on  account 
of  his  emotion;  but  pressed  my  hand  in  silence!  Oh  Lizzie, 
you  have  read  nie  beautiful  things  about  Sir  Gaily  head,  and 
the  rest;  but  nothing  to  equal  Sir  Counsellor." 

'*  You  had  better  marry  hini»  madam/'  said  I,  coming  inrciy 
sternly;  though  I  kuew  I  ought  not  to  say  it:  *'he  can  repay 
your  adoration,     lie  has  stolen  a  hundred  tliousaud  jjounds/' 

"John,"  cried  my  mother,  **ytiu  are  mad!"  And  yet  she 
turned  as  pale  as  death;  for  women  are  so  quick  at  turning; 
and  she  inkled  what  it  was. 

"Of  course,  I  am,  mother;  mad  about  the  marvels  of  Sir 
G-alahad.  He  has  j^^one  off  with  my  Lorna's  necklace.  Fifty 
farms  like  ours  can  nevei*  make  it  good  to  Lorna." 

HereTipun  ensued  grim  silence.  Mother  looked  at  Lizzie's 
face,  for  she  couM  not  look  at  me;  and  Lizzie  looked  at  me, 
to  know:  and  as  for  me,  I  euuld  have  stamped  almost  on  the 
heart  of  any  one.  It  was  not  the  value  of  the  necklace  — 1 
am  not  so  low  a  houu  1  as  that  —  nor  w^as  it  even  the  damned 
folly  shown  by  every  one  of  us  —  it  was  the  thought  of  Lt^mn's 
sorrow  for  her  ancient  plaything;  and  even  more,  my  fur)' at 
the  breach  of  hospitality. 

Bnt  Lorna  came  up  to  me  softly,  as  a  woman  should  always 
come;  and  she  laid  one  hand  upon  my  shoulder;  and  she  only 
looked  at  me.  Slie  even  seemed  to  fear  to  look,  and  droppf'i 
her  eyes,  and  sighed  at  me.  Witlioiit  a  word,  I  knew  by  tliat, 
how  I  must  have  looked  like  Satan;  and  the  evil  spirit  left 
my  heart;  when  she  had  made  me  think  of  it. 

**  Darling  Jolin^  did  you  want  nje  to  think  that  yoa  cuw*i 
for  my  money,  more  than  for  me?'* 

1  led  her  away  from  the  rest  of  them,  being  desirous  of  tv 
plaining  things,  when  1  saw  the  depth  of  her  nature  opn<?f*' 
like  an  everlasting  w*^lU  to  me.  But  slie  would  not  let  ra** 
say  a  wortl,  or  do  any  thing  by  ourselves,  as  it  were:  sin* 
said,  '*  Yonr  duty  is  to  your  mother:  this  blow  is  on  heii  aU(l 
not  on  me." 

I  saw  that  she  was  right;  though  how  she  knew  it  is  beyond 
me;  and  I  asked  l.er  just  to  go  in  front,  and  bring  my  motb« 
round  a  little.  For  I  must  let  my  passion  jiass:  it  may  drop 
its  weapons  quiekly ;  but  it  cannot  come  and  go,  before  a  uiam 
has  timt^  to  think. 

Then  Lorna  went  up  t<i  my  mother,  who  was  still  in  the  chait 
of  elegance;  and  she  took  her  by  both  hands,  and  said, — 
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*' Dearest  mother,  I  shall  fret  so,  if  I  see  you  fretting".     And 
fret  will  kill  me,  iiiotlier.     They  have  always  told  me  su." 
Poor  mother  bent  on  Lurna's  shoukier,  withuiit  tlumglit  of 
tude,  and  laid  her  elieek  on  Lorna's  breast,  and  sulibed  till 
zie  was  jealous,  and  eanie  witli  two  pocket  haiidkeichieis. 
for  me,  my  heart  was  lighter  (if  they  wovdd  only  dry  their 
es,  and  come  round  by  diuner-tim4')  than  it  had  been  sine-6 
the  day  on  which  Tom  Faggns  discovered  the  %^ahie  of  that 
*  «ssed  and  cursed  necklace.     Noin?  could  say  that  I  wanted 
rna  for  her  money  now*     And  perhaps  the  Doones  would  let 
have  her;  now  that  her  jn-oiierty  was  gone. 
I5ut  who  sliall  tell  of  Annie's  grief?     The  poor  little  thing 
Would  have  staked  her  life  upon  finding  tlie  trinket,  in  all  its 
beauty,  lying  under  the  pannikin.      She  ]iroudly  cliallenged 
me  to  lift  it  —  which  I  had  dom\  long  ere  that,  of  course  —  if 
only  1  would  take  the  risk  of  tli<*  spell  for  my  incredulity.     I 
told  her  not  to  talk  of  si>ells,  until  she  er  aild  spell  a  word  Lack- 
wards;  and  then  to  look  into  the  [lan  where  the  charmed  cream 
should  be.     She  would  not  acknowledge  that  the  cream  was 
e  same  as  all  the  rest  was:  and  indeed  it  was  rmt  quite  the 
e,  for  tlie  poiiita  of  poor  Lorna's  diamoiuls  had  made  a  few 
r-rays  across  the  rich  tirm  crust  of  yellow. 
But  when  we  raised  the  jKinnikin,  and  there  was  nothing 
,der  it,  poor  Annie   fell  against  the  w^all,  which   had  been 
itened  lately;  anrl  lier  face  put  all  the  white  to  scorn.     My 
e,  wlio  was  as  fond  of  her,  as  if  she  had  known  her  f<jr  fifty 
years,  hereujion  ran  uj)  and  caught  her.  and  jdicsed  all  dia- 
monds,    I  will  tlwidl  no  more  upon  Annie's  grief,  because  we 
felt  it  all  so  murh.     But  1  could  not  lielp  telling  her,  if  she 
want^-d  a  witch,  to  seek  good  Mother  Melldrum,  a  legitimate 
performer. 

■KThat  .same  night  Master  Jeremy  Stickles  (of  whose  absence 
^He  Counsellor  nuist  have  known)  carne  back*  with  all  equip- 
^^Bent  ready  for  t!ie  grand  attack.  Now  the  Doones  knew,  quite 
Hr  well  as  we  did,  that  this  attack  was  threatening;  and  that, 
l)ut  for  the  wonderful  weather,  it  would  have  been  made  long 
ago.  Therefore  we^  or  at  least  our  people  (for  I  w;i.s  doubtful 
about  going),  were  sure  to  meet  with  a  good  resistance,  and 
due  preparation. 
It  was  very  strange  to  hear  and  see,  and  quite  imiiosaible  to 
ount  for,  that  now  some  hundreds  of  country  people  (whti 
ed  to  whisper  so  much  as  a  word  against  the  Doones  a  year 
o,  and  wouhl  sooner  have  tliought  of  attackiog  a  chnrch,  in 
service  time*  than  Glen  Doone)  sharpened  their  old  cutlasses, 
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and  laid  pitckforks  on  the  grindstone,  and  bragged  at  evei 
village  erusa,  ;is  if  eiich  wunid  kill  ten  Dnoues  himself,  neither] 
care  to  wipe  his  hands  afterwards.     And  this  fierce  bravtirk,, 
and  tall  contempt^  had  been  grooving  ever  since  the  news  ofj 
the  attack  upon  our  premises  had  taken  good  people  by  sur- 


prise 


at  least  as  coneerned  the  issue. 


Jerein}^  Stiekles  lauglied  heartily  about  Annie's  new  manner 
of  charming  the  cream;  but  he  looked  very  grave  at  the  loss 
of  the  jewels,  so  soon  as  he  knew  their  value. 

*'My  son,"  he  exclaimed,  *'this  is  very  heavy.  It  will  go 
ill  with  all  of  you  to  make  good  this  loss,  as  I  fear  that  you 
will  have  to  do.*'' 

**  What!  "  crietl  I,  with  my  blood  running  cold.  **  We  make 
good  the  loss,  Master  iStiekles!  Every  farthing  we  have  in 
the  world,  and  the  labor  of  tmr  lives  to  boot,  will  never  make 
good  the  tentii  of  it." 

'*  It  would  cut  me  to  the  heart,"  he  answere<l,  layiug  bi< 
hand  on  mine,  ''to  hear  of  such  a  deadly  blow  to  you,  and  your 
good  mother.  And  this  farm ;  how  long,  John,  has  it  beei  m 
your  family?" 

"For  at  least  six  hundred  years/*  I  said,  with  a  foolish  prid< 
that  was  only  ttK>  like  to  end  in  groans;  **and  some  people  say, 
by  a  Royal  grant,  in  tlie  time  of  the  great  King  Alfred.  At 
any  rate,  a  Kidd  was  with  him,  througliout  all  his  hiding-thn*'- 
We  have  always  In-ld  by  the  King  and  Crown:  surely  none  will 
turn  us  out,  unless  we  are  guilty  of  treason?" 

*'My  son,"  replied  Jeremy  very  gently,  so  tliat  I  could  Iftw 
him  for  it,  *'  not  a  word  to  your  good  mother  of  tliis  unlufky 
matter.  Keeji  it  to  ynnrself,  uiy  iH'»y,  and  ti^y  to  think  I'Ui 
little  of  it.  After  all,  I  may  be  wrong :  at  any  rate,  least  stud 
best  mended.'* 

"  But  Jereni}',  dear  Jeremy,  liow  can  I  bear  to  leave  it  so? 
Do  you  suppose  that  I  can  sleep,  an»l  eat  my  food  and  go  abuut, 
and  look  at  other  people,  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened'' 
And  all  the  time  havf*  it  on  luy  mind,  that  not  an  acre  of  all 
the  land^  nor  even  our  old  sheep-dog,  belongs  to  us  of  riglii  at 
ail !  It  is  more  than  I  can  do,  Jeremy.  Let  me  talk,  and  knav 
the  worst  of  it." 

**  Very  well,"  replied  Master  Stickles,  seeing  tliat  both  the 
doors  were  closed;  "I  thought  that  nothing  could  move  yoQ, 
John;  or  I  never  would  have  told  you.     Likely  enough  I 
quite  wrong;  and  God  send  that  I  be  so.     But  what  1  guesi 
at  some  time  back  seems  more  than  a  guess,  now  that  you  hai 
told  me  about  those  wnndrouH  jewels.     Now  will  you  keep 
alose  as  death  every  word  I  tell  you?" 
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By  the  honor  of  a  man,  I  will.     Until  you  yourself  rtjluaae 

That  is  quite  enouj^h,  iToUii.  From  you  I  want  no  oatli; 
which,  affording  to  my  oxperii'iire,  tempts  a  bad  man  to  lie 
the  more,  by  making  it  more  importaut.  I  know  you  now  too 
well  to  swear  you,  though  1  have  the  power.  Now,  my  lad, 
what  I  have  to  sa^'  M^ill  scare  your  mind  in  one  way,  and  ease 
it  in  aiiotht-r.  I  think  that  you  have  been  bard  pressed ^ — I 
can  read  you  like  a  book,  John  —  by  something  which  that  old 
villain  said,  before  he  stole  the  neeklace.  You  have  tried  not 
to  d%vell  upon  it;  you  have  even  tried  to  make  light  of  it  tor 
the  sake  of  the  women:  but  on  the  whole  it  has  grieved  you 
more  than  even  this  dastiird  robbery." 

**  It  would  have  done  so,  Jeremy  Stickles,  if  I  could  once 
Lave  believed  it.  And  even  without  much  belief,  it  is  so  against 
our  manners,  that  it  makes  me  miserable.  Only  think  of  lov- 
ing  Lorna,  only  think  of  kissing  her;  and  then  remembering 
that  her  father  had  destroyed  the  life  of  mine! " 

**Only  think/*  said  Master  Stickles,  imitating  my  very  voice, 
"of  Jjoma  loving  you,  John,  of  Lorna  kissing  you,  John;  and 
all  the  while  saying  to  herself,  'this  man's  father  murdered 
mine,'  Now  look  at  it  in  Lorna *s  way,  as  well  as  in  your  own 
way.     How  one-sided  all  men  are! " 

"I  may  look  at  it  in  tifty  ways,  and  yet  no  good  will  come 
of  it.  Jeremy,  I  confess  to  you,  tliat  I  tried  to  make  the  best 
of  it  J  partly  to  balHe  the  Counsellor,  an^l  partly  because  my 
darling  needed  my  help,  and  bore  it  so,  and  behaved  to  me  so 
nobly.  But  to  you  in  seeret,  1  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  a 
woman  may  look  over  this,  easier  than  a  man  may." 

"Because  her  nature  is  larger,  ni}^  son,  wlieo  she  truly  loves; 
although  her  mind  be  smaller.  Now  if  I  can  ease  you  from 
this  secret  burden,  will  you  bear,  with  strength  and  coui'age, 
the  other  which  1  plant  on  you?" 

Pj**I  will  do  my  best,"  said  I. 
**No  man  can  do  more,"  said  he;  and  so  began  hia  story 
VOL,  y.  -  7 
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JSREMT    F1ND8    OUT   SOMETHING. 

"You  know,  my  son,"  said  Jeremy  Stickles,  with  a  gootl 
pull  at  his  pip«%  bt^cims<_^  lie  was  going  to  tiilk  so  mudi,  ainl 
putting  liis  h:'gs  well  along  in  the  settle;  *'  it  h;is  been  my  duty, 
for  a  wearier  time  than  1  eare  to  think  of  (and  which  wouH 
have  been  unbearable,  except  for  your  great  kimlness),  tosean'l 
this  neighborhood  narrowly,  and  learn  every  thing  about  every 
body.  Now  the  neighborhood  itself  is  queer;  and  people  have 
different  ways  of  thinking  from  Avhat  we  are  used  to  in  Londo»> 
For  inst^ince  niiw,  among  your  folk,  when  any  piece  of  news  i!* 
told,  or  any  irmu^s  conduct  spoken  of,  the  very  lirst  queetion 
that  arises  in  your  niindb  is  tins  — ^  Was  this  aetion  kindaud 
good?  *  Long  after  tliat  you  say  to  yourselves,  'Does  the  luvr 
enjoin  or  forbid  this  thing?'  Now  liere  is  your  fundamental 
error:  for  among  all  truly  civilized  people  the  foremost  of  fill 
questions  is,  'how  stands  the  law  herein?  ^  And  if  the  liiw" 
approve,  no  need  for  any  further  questioning.  That  this  is?o, 
you  may  take  my  word:  for  I  know  the  law  pretty  thoroughly- 

*'  Very  well ;  I  need  not  s;iy  any  more  about  that,  for  I  liave 
shown  til  at  you  are  all  quite  wrong,  I  only  speak  of  tliis 
savage  tendency,  because  it  explains  so  many  things  whicti 
have  puzzled  me  among  you,  and  most  of  all  your  kindness  ti> 
men  whom  you  never  saw  before;  which  is  an  utterly  illegal 
thing.  It  also  explains  your  toleration  of  these  outlaw  Dooi>«» 
so  long.  If  your  views  of  law  had  been  correct,  and  lawan 
element  of  your  lives,  these  robbers  could  never  have  btt^" 
indulged  for  so  many  years  amongst  you :  but  you  must  h«^*^ 
abated  the  nuisance." 

**Now,  Stickles,"  I  cried,  **  this  is  too  bad!  "  he  was  deliv(^r 
ing  himself  so  grandly,  **  Why  you  yourself  have  been  amoiii^^t 
us,  as  the  balance,  and  sceptre,  and  sword  of  L'iw,  for  nigh  ujh'U 
a  twelvemonth;  ami  have  you  abated  the  nuisance,  or  evt-a 
cared  to  do  it,  until  they  began  to  shoot  at  you?  " 

*'My  son,"  he  replied,  **your  argument  is  quite  beside  the 
purpose,  and  only  tends  to  prove  more  clearly  that  which  l^ 
have  said  of  ytm.  However,  if  you  wish  to  hear  my  story, 
more  interruptions,  I  may  not  Wve  a  chance  to  tell  you,  pel 
haps  for  weeks,  or  I  know  not  whenj  if  once  tho;r^e  yellows 
reds  arrive,  and  be  blessed  to  thera,  the  lubbers!     Well,  it 
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be  six  months  ago,  or  it  may  be  seven,  at  any  rate  a  good  whik 
before  tliat  cursed  frost  began,  tlie  mere  name  of  which  seud> 
a  shiver  down  every  bone  of  my  body,  when  I  was  riding  ono 
afternoon  from  Dulverton  to  Watohett -^ 

"Dulverton  to  Watehett!'*  I  eried.  **  Now  wliat  does  that 
remind  me  of?     I  am  sure,  I  remember  sometlung — =-" 

"Remember  tliis,  John,  if  any  thing  —  thiit  another  word 
from  thee,  and  thon  luist  no  more  of  mine.  Well,  I  was  a 
little  weary  perhaps,  having  been  plagued  at  Dulverton  witli 
the  grossness  of  the  pe0]de.  For  they  would  tell  me  nothing 
ijljb  all  alx)ut  their  fellow  townsman,  your  worthy  Uncle  Hiick- 
■Aack,  except  that  he  was  a  God-fearing  man^  and  they  only 
■^filled  I  was  like  him.  I  blessed  myself  for  a  stupi<l  fool,  in 
thinking  to  have  luimped  them:  for  by  this  time  I  might  have 
knowB  that,  through  your  Western  liomeliness,  every  man  in 
his  own  country  is  sometliiog  more  than  a  prophet.  And  I 
felt,  of  oourse,  that  I  hail  done  more  harm  tlian  good  by  ques- 
tioning J  inasmuch  as  every  soul  in  the  place  wouhl  run  straight- 
way, and  inform  him  that  the  King's  man,  from  tlie  other  side 
of  the  forest,  had  been  sifting  out  his  ways  and  works." 

**  Ah,"  I  cried,  for  I  could  not  help  it;  *'you  begin  to  under- 
stand us  at  last*  thiit  we  are  not  quite  such  a  set  of  oafs,  as  you 
at  first  believed  us,'' 

**I  was  riding  on  from  Dulverton,"  he  resumed  with  great 
severity,  yet  threatening  me  no  more,  whiel]  eheeked  niP  more 
than  fifty  threats:  *'!md  it  was  kte  in  the  afternoou,  and  I  was 
growing  weary.  The  road  (if  road  it  could  be  called)  turned 
suddenly  down  from  the  higher  land  to  the  very  l>rink  of  th« 
sea;  and  rounding  a  little  jut  of  cliff  I  met  the  roar  of  the 
breakers.  Mj  horse  was  scared,  and  leaped  aside;  for  a 
northerly  wind  was  piping,  .and  driving  hunks  of  foam  across, 
as  children  seatter  snow-balls.  But  he  only  sank  to  his  fet- 
locks in  the  dry  sand,  piled  with  pop-weed;  and  I  tried  to 
make  him  face  the  waves;  and  then  1  louked  about  me. 

**  Watch ett  town  was  not  to  be  seen,  on  account  of  a  little 
foreland,  a  mile  or  more  upon  my  course,  and  standing  to  the 
right  of  me.  There  was  room  enough  below  the  clifl's  (which 
are  nothing  tliere  to  yours,  John)  for  horse  and  man  tt>  get 
along,  althougli  the  tide  was  running  liigli  with  a  northerly 
Hjbe  to  back  it.  But  close  at  hand  and  in  the  corner,  drawn 
Hnve  the  yellow  sanrls  and  long  eyebrows  of  wrack-weed,  as 
snuga  litt.le  house  blinked  on  me  as  ever  I  saw,  or  wished  to  see. 

**  You  know  that  1  am  not  luxurious,  neither  in  any  way 
given  to  the  common  lusts  of  the  flesh,  John.     My  father  never 
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allowRd  his  hair  to  grow  a  fourth  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
he  was  a  thoroughly  go<lly  nianj  anil  I  tried  to  follow  in  his 
footst+^ps,  whoTievi^r  I  think  about  it.  Xevertheless  I  tlo  ajisuiv 
you  that  my  view  of  that  little  house,  and  the  way  the  lights 
were  twinkling,  so  different  from  tlie  cold  and  darkness  of 
the  rolling  sea,  moved  the  ancient  Adam  in  me,  if  he  could  be 
found  to  move,  I  love  not  a  house  with  too  many  windows: 
being  out  of  house  and  doors  some  three  quarters  of  my  tim**, 
when  I  get  inside  a  house  I  like  to  feel  the  dlti'erence.  Air 
and  light  are  good  for  people  who  have  any  h^ek  of  them;  :iml 
if  a  man  ouce  talks  about  tliem,  'tis  enoujjjh  to  prove  hU  in'i'<l 
of  them.  But,  as  you  well  know,  Jolm  llidd,  the  horse  who 
has  been  at  work  all  ihiy,  with  the  sunshine  on  his  eyes,  slce|j6 
better  in  dark  stable,  and  needs  no  moon  to  help  him. 

"Seeing  therefore  that  this  same  inn  ha^l  four  wiudowa,  and 
no  more,  I  thought  to  myself  how  snug  it  was,  and  how  iR-auti- 
fully  I  could  sleep  tliere,  Aud  so  I  made  the  old  horse  dra* 
hand,  which  he  was  only  too  glad  to  do,  and  we  clomb  abov'f 
the  spring-tide  mark,  and  over  a  little  piece  of  turf,  ami 
struck  the  door  of  the  hostelry.  Some  one  came,  and  ]ieeped 
a.t  me  through  the  lattiee  overhead,  which  was  full  of  ijalls' 
eyes;  and  then  the  IkjU  was  drawn  back,  and  a  woman  met  me 
Tory  courteously.  A  dark  and  foreign-looking  woman,  vprj' 
hot  of  blood,  I  doubt^  but  not  altogetlier  a  bLul  one.  And  she 
waited  fur  me  to  be  fii*st  to  speak,  which  an  Englishwoman 
would  not  liave  done. 

*'*Can  I  rent  here  for  the  night?'  I  asked,  with  a  lift  of  my 
hat  to  her;  for  she  was  no  provincial  dame,  who  would  stare 
at  me  for  the  courtesy:  'my  horse  is  weary  from  the  sloughs* 
and  myself  but  litth?  better:  besides  that,*  we  lx>th  are  farfl' 
ished.' 

*'*Yeg,  sir,  you  can  rest  and  welcome.  But  of  food,  I  feJi^ 
there  is  but  little,  unless  of  the  <'ommon  order.  Our  fishers 
would  liave  drawn  the  nets,  but  the  waves  were  violent.  How- 
ever, we  have  —  wliat  you  call  it?  I  never  can  remember,  it  ^ 
80  hard  to  say  —  the  flesh  of  tlie  hog  salted. ' 

'** Bacon!*  said  I;  'what  can  be  better?  And  half-a-doien 
eggs  with  it,  and  a  quart  of  fresh-drawn  ale.  You  make  m* 
rage  with  hunger,  mvadam.     Is  it  crueUy,  or  hospitalifcy? ' 

'**Ah,  good!  '  she  replied  w'itli  a  merry  smile,  ftill  of  soutJi' 
ere  suuBhine:  *you  are  not  of  the  men  round  here:  you  can 
think,  and  you  can  laugh ! ' 

•*Mnd  most  of  all  I  can  eat,  good  madam.  In  that  way  I 
shall  astonish  you;  even  more  than  by  my  intellect,* 
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t'*She  laughed  aloud,  and  swung  her  shouUlers,  as  your 
"natives  cannot  do;  and  then  she  called  a  littlu  luiiid,  to  lead 
my  liorse  to  stable.  However  I  preferred  to  see  that  matter 
~  le  myself,  and  told  her  to  send  the  little  luiiid  for  the  frying 
and  the  egg-box. 

*' Whether  it  were  my  natural  wit  and  elegance  of  manner; 

wliether  it  were  my  Loudon  freedom  and  knowledge  of  the 

irld;  or  (which  is  perhaps  the  most  probable,  because  the 
it  pleasing  suppositious  my  ready  and  permanent  appetite, 

ul  appreciation  of  garlic —  1  leave  you  to  decide,  John:  but 

»rbaps  all  three  combined  to  recommend  me  to  the  graeea  of 
my  charming  hostess.  When  I  say  'charming,'  1  mean  of 
course  by  manners  and  by  intelligence,  and  most  of  all  by  cook- 
ing; for  as  regards  external  charms  (most  fleeting  and  falla- 
cious) hers  had  ceased  to  cause  distress,  for  I  cannot  say  how 
many  years.  She  said  that  it  was  the  cliiuate  —  for  even  upon 
that  subject  she  retjuested  my  opinion  —  and  I  answered,  *if 
there  be  a  change,  let  madam  blame  the  seasons.' 

*'  However,  not  to  dwell  too  much  upon  our  little  pleasantries 
(for  1  always  get  on  with  these  foreign  women,  better  than 
with  your  Molls  and  Tegs),  I  became  not  inquisitive,  but  rea- 
sonably desirous  to  know,  by  what  strange  hap  or  hazard  a 
clever  and  a  handsome  woman,  as  she  must  have  been  some 
day,  a  woman  moreover  with  great  contempt  for  the  rustic 
minds  around  her,  could  have  settled  here  in  this  lonely  inn, 
with  only  the  waves  for  company,  and  a  boorish  husband  who 
slaved  all  day  in  turning  a  potter's  wlieel  :it  Watchett.  And 
what  was  the  meaning  of  tlie  emblem  set  above  her  doorway, 
a  very  unattractive  cat  sitting  in  a  ruined  tree? 

t'VHowever,  I  had  not  very  long  to  strain  my  euriosity;  for 
ien  she  found  out  who  I  was,  and  how  I  held  the  Kiug^s 
mmission,  and  might  be  called  an  officer,  her  desire  to  tell 
me  all  was  more  than  equal  to  mine  of  hearing  it.  Many  and 
many  a  day,  she  had  longed  for  some  one  both  skilful  and 
tnistwortliy,  most  of  all  for  some  one  bearing  warrant  from  a 
court  of  justice.  But  the  magistrates  of  the  neighborhood 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  her,  declaring  that  she  was  a 

tick-braiued  woman,  and  a  wicked,  and  even  a  foreign  one, 
**With  many  grimaces,  she  assured  me  that  never  by  her 
own  free  will  would  she  liave  lived  so  many  years  in  tluit  hate- 
ful country,  wliere  the  sky  for  half  the  year  was  fog,  and  rain 
for  nearly  tlie  other  half.  It  was  so  the  very  night  when  first 
vr  evil  fortune  brought  her  there;  and  so  no  doubt  it  would 
long  after  it  had  killed  her.     But  if  I  wished  to  know  tlie 
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reason  of  her  being  there,  she  would  tell  me  in  few  words, 
which  I  will  repeat  as  briefly. 

"Kj'  birtli  she  was  an  Italian,  from  the  mountains  of  Apulia, 
who  had  gone  to  Kome  to  seek  her  fortunes,  after  being  badly 
treated  in  some  love  affair.  Her  Christian  name  was  Benita; 
as  for  her  auniame,  that  could  make  no  difference  to  any  one. 
Being  a  quick  and  active  girl,  and  resolved  to  work  down  her 
troubles,  she  found  emi>loyment  in  a  large  hotel;  and  rising 
gradually,  began  to  send  money  to  her  parents.  And  here  she 
might  have  thriven  well,  and  married  well  under  sunny  skie6, 
and  been  a  haiJpy  woman,  but  tliat  some  black  day  sent  thither 
a  rich  and  noble  English  family,  eager  to  behold  the  Pope.  It 
was  not  liowever  their  fervent  longing  for  the  Holy  Fatlier 
which  had  brought  them  to  St.  Peter's  roof;  but  rather  their 
own  bad  luck  in  making  their  home  too  hot  to  hold  them.  For 
altliough  in  the  main  good  Catliolics,  and  pleasant  receivers  of 
any  thing,  one  of  their  number  had  given  offence,  by  the  folly 
of  trying  to  think  for  himself.  Some  bitter  feud  had  been 
among  tliem,  Benita  knew  not  how  it  was;  and  tlie  sister  of 
the  nobleman  who  bad  died  quite  lately  was  married  to  tlie 
rival  ehiimant,  whom  they  all  detested.  It  was  something 
about  dividing  land;  Benita  knew  not  what  it  was. 

*'But  this  Benita  did  know,  that  they  were  all  great  people, 
and  ridi,  and  very  liberal ;  so  that  when  they  offered  to  take 
her,  to  attend  to  the  children,  and  to  speak  the  language  for 
them,  and  to  comfort  the  lady,  she  was  only  too  glad  to  go,  littk 
foreseeing  the  end  of  it.  Moreover  slie  loved  the  children  b<», 
from  their  pretty  ways  and  that,  and  the  things  they  gave  her, 
and  the  stj^le  of  their  dresses,  that  it  would  have  broken  her 
heart  almost  never  to  see  the  dears  again. 

"  And  so,  in  a  very  evil  hour,  she  accepted  the  service  of  tlie 
noble  Englisliman,  and  sent  her  father  an  old  shoe  filled  to  the 
tongue  with  money,  and  trusted  herself  to  fortune.  But  even 
before  she  went,  she  knew  that  it  coidd  not  turn  out  well;  for 
the  laurel  leaf  which  she  threw  on  the  fire  would  not  crackle 
even  once,  and  the  horn  of  the  goat  came  wrong  in  the  twist, 
and  the  heel  of  her  foot  was  shining.  This  made  her  sigh  fit 
the  starting-time;  and  after  that,  what  could  you  hope  for? 

"However,  at  first  all  things  went  welL  My  Lord  was  as 
gay  as  gay  could  be:  and  never  would  come  inside  the  carriage* 
when  a  decent  horse  could  be  j^ot  to  ride.  He  would  gallop  in 
fronts  at  a  reckless  pace,  without  a  weapon  of  any  kind,  de- 
lighted with  the  pure  blue  air,  and  throwing  liis  heart  around 
him.     Benita  lia<l  never  seen  any  man  so  admirable,  and  so 
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lildisli.  A*i  innoi'ent  as  an  iufaiit;  {iiid  nt.*t  only  coiitentedi 
'Imt  noisily  liaj^py  with  any  thing.  Only  other  peo]>le  must 
share  his  joy;  uiid  th*^  shadow  of  sorrow  ficattered  it^  though 
it  were  but  the  shaih^  of  poverty. 

'^Here  Benita  wept  a  little;  and  I  liked  her  none  the  less, 
and  believed  her  ten  times  more;  in  virtue  of  a  tear  or  two. 
And  so  they  travelled  through  Northern  Italy,  and  througli- 
Lt  the  south  of  Frauee,  making  their  way  anyhow;  sometimes 
coaches,   sometimes   in  carts,  sometimes  upon  mule-back, 
►metimes  even  a-foot  and  weary;   Init  always  as  happy  as 
^uld  b«^.     The  children  laughed,  and  j^rew,  and  tfirove  (espe- 
cially the  young  lady,  the  elder  of  the  two),  and  Benita  began 
think  that  omens  must  not  be  relied  upon.     But  suddenly 
ler  faith  in  omens  was  confirmed  for  ever. 

**My  Lord,  w^ho  was  quite  a  young  man  still,  and  laughed  at 
English  arrogance,  rode  on  in  front  of  his  wife  and  friends,  to 
itch  the  first  of  a  famous  view,  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Tenee  hills.  He  kissed  his  liand  to  l»is  wife,  and  said  that 
le  would  save  her  the  trouble  of  coming.  For  those  two  were 
one  in  one,  that  they  couhl  make  each  other  know,  whatever 
le,  or  she,  had  felt,  Ami  so  my  Lord  went  round  the  corner, 
ith  a  fine  young  horse  leai)ing  U])  at  every  step. 
** They  waited  for  him,  long  and  h>ng;  lait  he  never  came 
fain;  and  within  a  week,  his  mangled  body  lay  in  a  little 
Lpel-yard;  and  if  tlie  priests  tmly  said  a  quarter  of  tlie 
)rayers  they  took  the  money  for,  Goil  knows  they  can  have  no 
"iroats  left;  only  a  relaxation. 
**My  Liidy  dwelled  for  six  months  more  — *it  is  a  melancholy 
I  tale  (what  trae  tale  is  not  so?) ^scarcely  able  to  believe  that 
^^11  her  fright  was  not  a  dream.  She  would  not  wear  a  piece, 
^Br  shape,  of  any  mourning-clothes;  she  would  not  have  a  per- 
^Bm  cry,  or  any  sorrow  among  us.  She  simply  disbelieved  the 
^mPftg,  and  trusted  God  to  right  it.  The  Protestants,  who  have 
^^^  faith,  cannot  understand  this  feeling.  Enough  that  so  it 
I       was;  and  so  ray  Lady  went  to  heaven, 

1  "  For  when  the  snow  came  down  in  autumn  on  the  roots  of 

)      the  Pyrenees,  and  tlie  chapel-yard  was  white  with  it,  many 
people  told  the  lady  that  it  w^as  time  for  her  to  go.     And  the 
strongest  plea  of  all  ^vas  this,  that  now  she  bore  another  hope 
repeating  her  husband's  virtues.     So  at  the  end  of  October, 
rhen  wolves  came  down  to  the  farm-lands,  the  little  English 
unity  went  home  towards  their  England. 
"They  landed  somewJiere  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  ten  or 
[even  years  agone,  and  stayed  some  dayc  at  Exeter j  and  set 
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out  thence  in  a  liired  coai'h,  vritlioiit  .luy  proper  attendance,  foi 
Watcliett,  in  the  north  of  Somerset.  For  the  liuly  owned  a 
quiet  jnanijion  in  the  neighbarliood  of  that  town,  and  lier  one 
desire  wius  to  find  refuge  there,  and  to  meet  her  lord,  who  was 
sure  to  come  (she  said)  when  lie  heard  of  his  new  infant 
Therefore,  with  only  two  serving-men  and  two  maids  (^includ- 
ing Benita)  the  party  set  fortli  from  Exeter,  and  lay  tlie  lirst 
night  at  Bamptou. 

*M)u  the  tollowiug  morn  they  started  bravely,  with  earnest 
hojje  of  arriving  at  their  journey's  end  by  daylight.  But  the 
roads  were  soft  and  very  deep,  and  the  sloughs  were  out  in 
places;  and  the  heavy  eoaeh  broke  down  in  the  axle,  and 
needed  mending  at  Dulverton;  and  so  they  lost  three  hours 
or  more,  and  would  have  been  wiser  to  sleep  tbere.  But  her 
ladyship  would  not  hear  of  it;  she  must  be  home  that  nighty 
she  said,  and  lier  husband  woidd  be  waiting.  How  could  she 
keep  him  waiting  now,  after  sucli  a  Tong,  long  time? 

"Therefore,  although  it  was  afternoon,  and  the  year  now 
come  to  December,  the  horses  were  put  to  again,  and  the  be^ivy 
coach  went  up  the  hill,  with  tlie  lady  and  her  two  childrcD, 
and  Benita,  sitting  insitU^  of  it;  the  other  maid,  and  two 
serving*men  (each  man  with  a  great  blunderbuss)  mounted 
upon  the  outside;  and  upon  tlie  horses  three  Exeter  postilions. 
^lu<h  had  been  said  at  Dulverton,  and  even  back  at  Hampton, 
ul>out  some  great  freebooters,  to  whom  all  Exmoor  owed  suit 
and  service,  and  paid  thern  y^.vy  punctually.  Both  the  serv- 
inj; men  were  seared,  even  over  their  ale,  by  this.  But  the 
lady  unly  said,  *  Drive  on;  I  know  a  little  of  highwajiueu; 
they  never  rob  a  lady.' 

"Through  the  fog,  and  through  the  muck,  the  coach  went 
on,  aa  best  it  might;  sometimes  foundering  in  a  slough,  with 
half  of  the  horses  splashing  it,  and  sometimes  knuckled  up 
on  a  bank,  and  straining  across  the  middle,  while  all  th<? 
horses  kicked  at  it.  However,  they  went  on  till  dark,  aa 
well  as  miglit  be  expected.  But  when  they  came,  all  thanking 
God,  to  the  pitcli  and  slope  of  the  sea -bank,  leading  on  towartU 
Watohett  town,  and  where  my  horse  hatl  shied  so,  there  the 
little  boy  jumped  up,  and  clapped  his  hiinds  at  the  water;  luid 
there  (as  lienita  said)  tliey  met  their  fate,  and  could  not 
%it. 

"  Although  it  was  past  the  dusk  of  day,  the  silver  light  from 
the  sea  flowed  in,  and  showed  the  cliffs,  and  the  gray  saod* 
line,  and  the  drifts  of  wreck,  and  wrack-weed.  It  sliowed 
them  also  a  troop  of  horsemen,  waiting  under  a  rock  hard  bVf 
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and  ready  ^  dash  upon  tlieni.     The  [lOStilioiLS  lashed  towards 

"he  sea,  auil  the  horses  strove  in  the  depth  of  sand,  and  the 

kerving-men   eoeked  their  hhinderbusses,  and   rowered  away 

behind  them;  but  the  lady  stood  up  lu  the  earriagt^  Ijravely, 

I^d  neither  screamed  nor  spoke,  but  hid  her  son  l>ehind  her. 
ileanwhile  tlie  drivers  drove  into  the  sea,  till  the  leading 
luorses  were  swimming. 
I  "  But  before  tlie  waves  canie  into  the  coaeh,  a  score  of  fierce 
■len  were  round  it.  They  cursed  the  postilions  for  mad 
towards,  and  cut  the  traces,  and  seized  the  wheel-horses,  all 
wild  with  dismay  in  the  wet  and  the  dark.  Then,  while  tlie 
carriage  was  heeling  over,  and  well-uigh  upset  in  tlie  water,  tht* 
lady  exclaimed,  *I  know  that  man !  He  is  our  ancient  enemy: ' 
and  Eenita  (foreseeing  tluit  all  their  boxes  would  he  turned 
dde  out,  or  carried  away)  snntrhed  the  most  valuable  of  the 
jwels,  a  maguitieent  necklace  ut'  diumonds,  and  eust  it  over 
le  little  girFs  head,  and  bnri«'d  it  under  her  travelling-cloak, 
loping  so  to  save  it.  Tiiun  a  great  wave,  crested  with  foam, 
rolled  in,  anil  tbe  cuaefj  was  tlirown  im  its  side,  an<i  the  seu 
ihed  in  at  the  top  and  the  windows,  upon  shrieking,  and 
ihing,  and  tainting  away. 
**  What  followed  Benita  knew  not,  as  one  might  well  sup- 
>se,  herself  being  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  beside 
ling  palsied  witli  terror.  ^St^e,  I  luive  the  mark  now,*  she 
id,  *  where  the  jamb  of  tlie  door  came  down  on  me!'  But 
dien  she  reeovrred  her  sensi^s,  she  found  herself  u]>on  the 
,  sand,  the  robl>ers  were  out  of  sight,  and  one  of  the  serving- 
^mien  was  bathing  her  forehead  with  sen  wati'r.  V\)V  this  she 
^Kated  him  well,  having  taken  already  to«)  murh  of  that  arti 
^^cle;  and  then  she  arose  and  ran  to  her  mistri'ss,  who  wjis  sit- 
ting upright  on  a  little  rock,  with  her  <lead  luiy's  hice  to  her 
ksom.  sometimes  gazing  upun  him,  and  sometimes  questing 
mnd  for  the  other  one. 

**  Although   there  were  torches  and  links  around,   and  she 

»ked   at  her  child  by  the  light  of   tliem,   no   one  dared  to 

kpproacli   the  lady,  or  speak,  or  try  to  helj*  her.     Each  man 

^hispered  his  fellow  to  go.  but  each  hnng  back  himself,  and 

luttered  that  it  wiis  too  awful  to  nietldle  with.      And  there 

le  would  have  sat  all  night,  witli  the  fine  littli^  ftdlow  stone 

in  her  arms,  and  her  tearless  eyes  tl welling  upon  him, 

id  her  heart  but  not  her  mind  thinking,  onl}'  that  tlie  Italian 

woman  stole  up  softly  to  her  side,  and  whispered*  *lt  is  the 

will  of  God.* 

***So  it  always  seems  to  be,'  were  all  the  words  the  mother 
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answered;  and  then  she  fell  on  Benita's  neck;  and  the  mes 
were  ashamed  to  be  near  her  weeping;  ami  a  sailor  lay  down 
and  bellowed.     Surely  tliese  men  are  the  best. 

'* Before  the  light  of  the  mtirijing  came  along  the  tide  to 
XVatchett  my  Lady  had  Jiiet  her  husband.  They  took  Jier  into 
the  town  that  niglit,  but  not  to  her  own  castle;  and  so  tlv 
power  of  womanhood  (which  is  itself  maternity)  came  ove* 
swiftly  upnn  her.  The  lady,  whom  all  people  loved  (though 
at  certain  tiiii»\s,  particular),  lies  in  Wateliett  little  church- 
yard, with  sou  iiml  heir  at  her  right  hand,  and  a  little  babe, 
of  sex  unknown,  sleeping  on  her  bosom. 

"This  is  a  miserable  tale,;'  said  Jeremy  Stickles  brightly; 
**  hand  me  over  the  schnapps,  my  boy.  What  fools  we  are  to 
spoil  our  e^'Cs  for  otiier  peojd^^'s  troubles!  Enough  of  our 
own  to  keep  them  oieau,  although  we  all  were  chimney-sweeps. 
There  ia  nothing  like  good  hollamls,  when  a  man  liecomes  too 
sensitive.  Kestcu^t^  the  action  of  the  glands;  that  is  my  rule, 
after  weeping.  Let  me  make  you  another,  John.  You  aw 
quite  lnw-s[)irited." 

But  althougli  Master  Jeremy  carried  on  so  (as  became  Ide 
manhood),  and  huighed  at  the  sailor's  l>eUovving;  Idess  his 
heart,  1  knew  as  well  tliat  teai-a  were  in  his  brave  ke«n  eye^, 
as  if  I  had  dared  to  look  for  them,  or  show  mine  own  against 
them. 

"And  what  was  the  lady's  name?"  I  asked;  *'and  wb^ 
became  of  the  little  girl?  And  why  did  the  woman  staj 
there?" 

"Well!  "  cried  Jeremy  Stickles,  only  tix)  glad  to  be  cheerful 
again;  "talk  of  a  woman  after  that!  As  we  used  to  say  at 
school  —  *Wlio  dragged  whom,  how  many  times,  in  what 
manner,  round  the  wall  of  what? '  But  to  begin,  last  first, 
my  John  (us  becomes  a  woman ) :  Beuitjx  stayed  in  thiit  blessed 
place,  because  she  could  not  get  away  from  it.  The  Doones 
—  if  Dooncs  indnod  tliey  were,  about  w!iich  you  of  cour«? 
know  host  — '  tonk  *>very  stiver  out  of  the  carriage :  wet  or  dry 
they  took  it  And  Bcnita  could  n*iver  get  her  wages:  for  tbe 
whole  affair  is  in.  Chancery,  and  they  have  appointed  * 
receiver." 

**Wbew!  "  said  I,  knowing  something  of  LondoQ,  andflorcj 
for  Benita's  chance. 

"So  the  poor  thing  was  compelled  to  drop  all  thought  f^f 
Apulia,  and  settle  dnwn  on  the  brink  of  Exmoor,  where  you 
get  all  its  evils,  without  the  good  to  b:dauce  them.  She  mar- 
ried a  man  who  turned  a  wheel  for  making  the  blue  Watoheti 
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ware,  partly  because  lie  r.ould  give  her  a  liouse,  and  [Kirtly 
^^eeanse  )ie  proved  hinisrdf  a  good  soul  towards  my  Lady. 
^^Vbere  they  are,  and  have  three  ehildrenj  and  there  you  may 
^Ko  and  visit  them.-- 

^f  **I  understand  all  that,  Jeremy,  though  you  do  tell  things 
'      too  quiekly,  and  I   would  rather  have  John  Fry's  style;  for 

he  leaves  one  time  for  liis  words  to  melt.     Now  for  my  second 

question.      What  beeauie  of  the  little  maid"/" 
^^    "You  great  oaf!"  ericd  Jeremy  Stickles:  ^\you  are  rather 
^K^ore  likely  to  know,  I  should  think,  tlian  any  one  else  in  all 
^^^e  kingdoms.^' 

**If  I  knew,  I  should  not  ask  you.     Jeremy  Stickles,  do  try 

to  be  neither  coneeited,  nor  thick-lieaded." 

"I  will  when  you  are  neither,*'  answered  Master  Jeremy; 

"but  you  oceupy  all  the  room,  John.     N[»  one  else  ean  get  in 

with  3'ou  there." 

II    **Very   well   then,    let   me   out.     Take   me   down    in    both 
t 
ffin 


rays. 


If  ever  you  were  taken  down ;  you  must  have  your  doubh- 
_  dnts  ready  now.  And  yet  in  other  ways  you  will  be  as  proud 
and  set  up  as  Lueifer.  As  certain  sure  as  I  stand  here,  that 
little  maid  is  Lorua  Dooue." 


CHAPTER  LTY. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was^  altogether  so  thick- 

aded  as  Jeremy  would  have  made  me  out.     But  it  is  part 

my  charaeter  that  I  like  other  people  to  think  me  slow, 

d  to  labor  hard  to  euli^dden  lue,  while  all  the  time  I  <*an  say 

myself,  **This  man  is  sliallmver  than  1  am;  it  is  pleasant 

see  his  shoals  come  np»  while  lie   is  soumHng  miue  so!" 

ot  that  I  would  so  br*have^  God  forbid,  with  any  body  (l>e  it 

an  or  woman)  who  in  simple  li^art  api>roached  me,  with  no 

gauge  of  intelleet.     But  when  the  upper  hand  is  taken,  upon 

the   faith  of  one's  patience,  ]>y  a  man  of  even  smaller  wits 

(not  that  Jeremy  was  tliat,  neitber  eould  lie  have  lived  to 

thought  so)»  why,   it  naturally  happens,  that  we  knuckle 

der,  with  an  ounee  of  indignation. 

Jeremy's   tale  would   have   moved   me   greatly-,  l>oth  with 
sorrow  and  anger,  even  without  njy  j;uess  at  first,  and  now  mj 
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firm  belief,  tliat  the  cliilJ  of  tliose  iiulufky  parents  wji8  iiuh  • 
mj  Loruu.  And  as  I  tbouglit  of  the  hidy'a  troubles,  and  lai 
faith  in  Providence,  and  Iht  (^niel,  eliildlpss  dt'iitli,  iind  then 
imagined  how  my  durling  would  b<»  uveveouu*  to  lie;ir  it,  yo" 
may  well  believe  that  my  miiek  replit^s  to  Jeremy  Stickleii' 
banter  were  but  as  the  flourisli  uf  a  drum  to  cover  the  sounds 
of  pain. 

For  when  ho  described  tlif  htnivy  coach,  and  the  persons  in 
and  upon  it,  and  the  l>reaking  down  at  Dulvcrtou,  and  the 
place  of  their  destination,  as  well  as  the  time  and  tla-  weather, 
and  the  season  of  the  year,  my  heart  beg-an  to  hurn  within  me, 
and  my  mind  replaced  the  pictures,  first  of  the  foreign  lady's- 
maid  by  the  pump  caressing  me,  and  tht  n  of  the  coach  strug- 
gling up  the  liill,  and  the  beautiful  dame,  an*!  the  fine  little 
b<:»y,  with  the  white  cockade  in  his  hat;  Lut  most  of  all  the 
little  girl,  dark-haired  and  very  lovely,  and  l»aviug  even  is 
those  days  the  rich  soft  look  of  Lorna. 

But  when  he  spoke  of  the  necklace  thrown  over  tlie  head  of 
the  little  maiden,  and  of  her  disappearance,  l>efore  my  eyes 
arose  at  once  the  flashing  of  tlie  hcacon-iire,  the  lonely  moors 
embrowned  with  light,  the  tram])  uf  the  outlaw  cavalcadep  ami 
the  helpless  child  head  downward  lying  across  the  robl>er\H 
saddle-bow.  Then  I  remembered  my  own  mad  shout  of  boyish 
indignation,  and  niarveUed  at  the  strange  long  way  by  whicli 
the  events  of  life  come  round.  And  while  I  thought  of  inv 
own  return,  and  childish  attempt  to  hide  myself  from  sorrow 
in  the  sawpit,  and  the  agony  of  my  mother's  tears,  it  did  not 
fail  to  strike  me  as  a  thing  of  omen,  that  the  self-same  day 
should  be,  both  to  my  darling  and  myself,  the  blackest  and 
most  miserable  of  all  youthful  days- 

The  King*s  Conimissioner  thought  it  wise,  for  some  good 
reason  of  his  own,  to  conceal  from  me,  for  the  present,  the 
name  of  the  poor  lady  supposed  to  l»e  Loma*8  mother:  and 
knowing  that  I  could  easily  now  discover  it,  without  him.  I 
let  that  question  abide  awhile.  Indeed  1  was  half  afraid  to 
hear  it,  remembering  that  the  nobler  and  the  wealthier  sht* 
proved  to  be  the  smaller  was  my  chance  of  winning  such  a 
wife  for  plain  Jolm  Ridd.  Xot  that  sIjc  would  give  me  up: 
that  I  never  dreunied  of.  But  that  others  would  interfer^i 
or  indeed  I  myself  might  find  it  only  honest  to  relinquish  her. 
That  last  thought  was  a  dreadful  blow,  and  took  my  brwitli 
away  from  me. 

Jeremy  Stickles  was  quite  decided  —  and  of  course  the  li^ 
eovery  being  his,  he  had  a  right  to  be  so — ^that  not  a  word  of. 
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all  these  things  must  be  Lmparted  to  Lorna  herself,  or  even 
to  my  mother,  or  any  one  whatever.  **Keep  it  tight  as  wax, 
my  fai%"  he  oried,  witli  a  wink  of  great  expression;  *'thia 
belongs  to  aie,  mind;  and  tlie  credit,  ay,  and  the  premium, 
and  the  riglit  of  diseount,  are  altogether  mine.  It  would  have 
taken  you  hfty  years  to  put  two  aud  two  togetlier  so,  as  I  did, 
like  a  chip  of  thunder.  Ah,  God  has  given  some  men  brains ; 
and  others  have  good  farms  and  money,  and  a  certain  skill  in 
the  lowi^r  beasts.  Each  must  use  his  special  talent.  You 
work  your  farm :  I  work,  my  brains.  In  the  end,  my  lad,  I 
^^11  beat  you/* 

^■**Then,  Jeremy,  what  a  fool  you  must  be,  if  you  cudgel 
^Kur  brains  to  make  money  of  this,  to  open  the  bam -door  to 
^Bb^  and  show  me  all  your  threshing." 

^■*Not  a  whit,  my  son.  Quite  the  opposite.  Two  men 
always  thresh  better  than  one.  And  here  I  have  you  bound 
to  use  your  flail,  one  two,  with  mine,  and  yet  in  striutest 
honor  bound  not  to  bushel  up,  till  I  tell  you." 

**But,"  said  I,  being  mueli  amused  by  a  Londoner's  brave, 

yet  uncertain,  use  of  simplest  niral  metaphors,  for   lie  ha/l 

wholly  forgotten  the  winnowing;  '*siii*ely  if  1  bushel  up,  even 

I  when  you  tell  me,  I  must  take  half -measure," 

^B|^*So  you  shall,  my  boy,"  he  answered,  **  if  we  can  only  eheat 

^Bdsc   confounded    knaves    of   Equity.      You    shall    take   the 

beauty,  my  son,  and  the  elegance  and  the  love,  and  all  that  — 

^^d  my  l>oy,  I  will  take  the  money.  ^' 

^Brhis  lie  said  in  a  way  so  dry,  and  yet  so  richly  unctuous, 
pVlat  being  gifted  somebow  by  God,  with  a  kind  of  sense  of 
queerness,  I  ftdl  b;yjk  in  my  chair,  and  laughed,  though  the 
Ljimlerside  of  my  laugh  wiis  tears, 

Ht*»yow,  Jeremy,  liow  if  I  refuse  to  keep  this  half  as  tight  aa 
^Bftx?  You  l>ound  mt!  to  no  such  partnership»  before  you  told 
^B  story:  and  T  am  not  sure,  by  any  means,  of  your  right  to 
^B  80  afterwards. " 

^P''Tu8h!"  he  replied:  **I  know  you  too  well,  tn  look  for 
^meanness  in  you.  If  from  pure  goodwill,  John  Ridd,  and 
anxiety  to  relieve  you,  I  made  no  eonditit^n  precedent,  you 
are  not  the  man  to  take  advantage,  as  a  lawyer  might.  I  do 
not  even  want  your  promise.  As  sure  as  I  hold  this  glass, 
and  drink  your  health  and  love,  in  another  drop  (forced  on  me 
by  pathetic  words),  so  surely  will  you  be  bound  to  me,  ^mtil  I 
do  release  you.  Tush!  I  know  men  well  by  this  time:  a  mere 
}]l  of  trust  from  one  is  worth  another's  ten  thousand  oaths." 
Jeremy,  you  are  right,"  I  answered;  "at  least  as  regards 
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the  issue.  Although  perhaps  you  were  not  right  in  leading 
me  into  a  bargain  like  this,  without  my  own  consent  orknowl* 
edge.  But  supposing  that  we  shuuld  bfjth  lie  shot  in  this 
grand  uttark  on  the  valley  (for  I  mean  to  go  with  yuu  now, 
heart  and  soul),  is  Lorna  to  renuiiu  untold  of  that  which 
changes  all  her  life?" 

''Both  shot!"  cried  Jeremy  Stickles:  "my  goodness,  lx)v. 
talk  not  like  that!  And  th«>se  Doones  are  cursed  good  shots 
too.  Nay,  nay,  the  yellows  shall  go  in  front;  we  attack  m 
the  Somerset  side,  I  tliink.  1  from  a  hill  will  reconnoitre,  a* 
behoves  a  general,  you  shall  stick  lieliind  a  tree,  if  we  can  only 
find  one  big  enough  to  hide  you.  Vou  and  I  to  be  shot,  Jolm 
Kidd,  wuth  all  this  inferior  food  tor  powder  anxious  to  bf 
devoured?  " 

I  langhed,  for  I  knew  his  cool  hardihood,  and  never-flindi- 
ing  courage;  and  sooth  to  say  no  coward  would  have  dared  lu 
talk  like  that. 

''Eut  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,"  he  continued^  smiliug 
at  himself;  **3ome  provision  should  be  made  for  even  that 
unpleasant  chance.  I  wiU  leave  the  whole  in  writij\g,  with 
orders  to  be  opened,  &c.  i&e.  — Now  no  niore  of  that,  my  boy. 
a  cigarro  after  schnapps,  and  go  to  meet  my  yellow  lioys." 

His  "yellow  boys,"  as  he  called  the  Somersetshire  trainee! 
bands,  w^ere  even  now  comiug  down  the  valley  from  the 
"London-road,"  as  every  one  since  I  went  up  to  town,  grandly 
entitled  the  lane  to  the  moors.  There  was  one  good  \mn{ 
about  these  men,  that  having  no  discipline  at  all,  they  madf? 
pretence  to  none  whatever.  Nay,  rather  they  ridiculed  th** 
thing,  as  below  men  of  any  spirit.  On  the  other  haml 
Master  Stickles*  troopers  looked  tlow^n  on  these  native  fellows 
from  a  height  whicli  I  hone  they  may  never  tumble,  for  it 
would  break  the  necks  of  all  of  tliem. 

Now  these  fine  natives  came  along,  singing  for  their  rm 
lives,  a  song  the  like  of  which  set  tlown  here  would  oust  uty 
book  from  modest  people,  and  make  every  bod)'  say»  "this 
man  never  can  Imve  loved  Lorna."  Therefore  the  less  of  that 
the  better;  only^  I  tliought,  **  what  a  ditTerence  from  the  goodly 
psalms  of  the  alehouse!  ** 

Having  finished  their  canticle,  winch  contained  more  miitii 
than  melody,  they  drew  tliemselves  up,  in  a  sort  of  way  siip* 
posed  by  them  to  be  military,  each  man  with  heel  and  ell»o* 
struck  into  those  of  his  neighbor,  and  saluted  the  King's  Coro- 
missioner.  "Wliy,  where  arc  your  officers?*-  asked  Master 
Stickles;  "how  is  it  that  you  have  no  officers?*'     Upon  this 
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there  arose  a  general  grin,  and  a  knowing  look  passed  along 

eir  faces,  even  up  to  the  man  by  the  gatepost.     '*  Are  yoii 

ing  to  tell  me,  or  not/*  said  Jeremy*  *'what  is  beiiome  of 

ur  officers'?'* 

**Plaise  zur,**  said  one  little  fellow  at  last,  being  nodded  at 
by  the  rest  to  speitk,  in  right  of  his  known  ekjqniMn;e;  "hus 
tould  HarHzers,  as  a  wor  no  nadt*  of  un,  n<j\v  King's  man 
hiszel  wor  cooni,  a  pnppuse  vor  to  eonimand  us  laike." 

**And  do  you  niuan  to  say,  yuu  villains,"  erie<l  Jeremy, 
scarce  knowing  whether  to  laugh,  or  to  swear,  or  what  to  (io; 
'""that  your  officers  took  their  dismissal  thus,  and  let  you  come 
on  without  thera?^' 

"What  could  'em  do?*'  asked  the  little  man,  with  reason 
certainly  on  his  side:  '*hus  zent  'em  alKnit  their  business,  and 
they  was  glad  enough  to  g<j<-»." 

'*Wen!"  said  poor  Jeremy,  turning  to  me;  "a  pretty  state 

Rl  things,  Jolml  Tlireesrure  cobblers,  and  farming  men, 
laisterers,  tailors,  and  kettles-to-mend;  and  not  a  man  to 
Sep  order  among  tliem.  except  my  Idessed  stdf,  .fohn!  And 
trow  there  is  not  one  among  them  could  liit  a  liarn-door  fly- 
iiig.     The  Doones  will  make  riddles  of  all  of  us." 

However,  he  had   better  Jiopes,  when   tlie  sons  of   Devon 

appeared,  as  they  did  in  about  an  hour's  time;  tine  felhnvs, 

nd  eager  to  prove  themselves.     These  had  iu)t  discarded  their 

"cers,    but  marched   iu  good  oheiUcnce  to  theju,  and  wert^ 

ite  prepared  to  fight  the  fiien  of  Somerset  (if  need  be)  in 

dition  to  the  Doones.     And  there  was  scarcely  a  man  among 

em  but  could  Iiave  trounced  tliree  of  the  yellow  meUj  antl 

would  have  done  it  gladly  too,  in  honor  of  the  red  facings. 

"Do  you  mean  to  suppose,  Ma^stcr  Jeremy  Stickles,"  said  I, 
looking  on  with  amazement,  beholding  also  all  our  maidens  at 
e  upstair  windows  wondering;  '*that  we,  my  mother  a 
idow  woman,  and  I  a  young  man  of  small  estate,  can  keep 
d  sup^iort  all  these  precious  fellows,  both  yellow  ones,  and 

ones,  until  they  liave  taken  the  Duone  (rlen?'' 

"God  forbid  it,  my  son!"  he  replied,  laying  a  finger  ujton 

18  lip:  **Nay,  nay,  I  am  not  of  the  shabby  order,  wlicn  1 

ve  the  strings  of  government.     Kill  ynur  shec]>  at  famine 

ices,  and  knead  your  bread  at  a  figure  expressing  the  rigors 

last  winter.     Let  Annie  make  out  the  bill  every  day,  ami 

t  night  will  double   it.     You  nuiy  tiike  my   word  for   it, 

r  John,  this  spring-harvest  shall  lu-iug  you  in  three  times 

much  as  hist  autumn's  did.     If  they  cheated  you  in  town* 

my  lad,  you  shall  have  your  cliange  in  the  countr}'.     Take  thy 

ill,  and  write  down  quiokl^  '* 
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However,  this  did  not  meet  my  views  of  what  an  honest 
man  should  do;  and  I  went  to  consult  my  mother  about  it,  as 
all  the  accouuts  would  be  made  in  lier  name. 

I>ear  mother  thought  that  if  the  King  paid  only  half  again 
as  much  as  other  people  would  huve  to  pay,  it  would  be  per 
haps  the  proper  thing;  the  half  being  due  for  loyalty;  and 
here  she  quoted  an  ancient  saying,— 


''Tbe  King  and  hi»  staff 
Be  a  man  and  a  half;  '* 

which,  according  to  her  judgment,  niled  beyond  dispute  tlie 
law  of  the  present  question.  To  argue  with  her  after  that 
(which  she  brought  up  with  such  triumph)  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless.  Therefore  I  just  told  Aunio  to  make  the 
bills  at  a  third  below  the  current  market  prices;  so  that  the 
upshot  wouhl  be  fair.  Site  promised  me  honestly  that  she 
would;  but  with  a  twinkle  in  her  bright  blue  eyes,  which  alic 
ra\ist  have  caught  from  Tom  Faggus.  It  always  lias  appeart»<I 
to  me,  that  stern  and  downright  honesty  upon  money  matters 
is  a  thing  not  understood  of  women;  be  they  as  good  as  good 
can  be. 

The  yellows  and  the  reds  together  numbered  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  most  of  whom  sh_^j)t  in  our  barns  and  stacks;  and 
besides  these  we  liad  fifteen  troopers  of  the  regular  army 
You  may  suppose  that  all  the  country  was  turned  upside  down 
about  it;  atul  the  folk  who  came  to  see  them  drill  —  by  no 
means  a  needless  exercise  —  were  a  greater  plague  than  the 
soldiers.  The  officers  too  of  the  Devonshire  band  were  such 
a  torment  to  us,  that  we  almost  wished  their  men  had  dis* 
missed  them,  as  the  Somerset  troop  had  done  with  theirs. 
For  we  could  not  keep  them  out  of  our  house,  beiJig  all  young 
men  of  good  family,  and  therefore  not  to  l)e  met  with  bars. 
And  having  liow  three  lovely  maidens  (for  even  Lirrie  might 
be  called  so,  when  she  cared  to  please),  mother  and  I  were  at 
wit^s  ends,  on  account  of  tliose  blessed  officers.  I  never  got* 
wink  of  sleep;  they  came  whistling  under  the  window  so;  aiwi 
directly  1  went  out  to  cliase  them,  there  was  nothing  but* 
cat  to  see. 

Therefore  all  of  us  were  right  glad  (except  perhaps  Farmflt 
Snowe,  from  whom  we  had  bought  some  victuals  at  rare  pric^) 
when  Jeremy  Stickles  gave  orders  to  march,  and  we  beg;i«  to 
try  to  do  it.  A  good  deal  of  boasting  went  overheaib  as  out 
men  defiled  along  the  lane;  and  the  thick  broad  patini  of 
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jutUnl  out  between  the  stones,  tMiwly  to  Leal  tlieir 
t^ruispB-  The  parish  olioir  came  part  of  the  way,  and  the 
sin^'ing-loit  from  ijnuntisbury;  and  thej  kejit  our  soldiers' 
spirits  up,  witii  sume  of  the  most  pugnacious  Psalms.  Parson 
Bowdon  marched  ahearl,  heading  all  our  van  and  tile»  as  against 
the  Papists;  and  promising  to  go  with  us,  till  we  eaine  to 
bullet  distance.  Therefore  we  marehcd  bravely  on,  and  cliil- 
dren  came  to  look  at  us.  And  I  MondfrtHl  whore  Uncle  Reuben 
was,  who  ought  to  have  led  the  eulveiins  (whereof  we  had  no 
less  than  three)  if  Stickles  could  only  have  found  himj  and 
then  I  thought  of  little  Ruth;  and  without  any  fault  on  my 
part,  my  heart  went  down  within  me. 

The  culverins  were  laid  on  l)ark;  and  all  our  horses  pulling 
them,  and  looking  round  every  now  and  tlien,  with  their  ears 
curved  up  like  a  squirrerd  nut,  and  their  noses  tossing  anx- 
iously, to  know  what  sort  of  |dougU  it  was  man  had  been 
plejised  to  put  behind  tliem  —  man,  whose  endless  whims  and 
wiklness  they  could  never  understand,  any  more  than  they 
could  satisfy.  However,  they  jmlled  tlieir  very  best — as  all 
our  horses  always  do  —  and  tlie  culverins  went  up  the  hill, 
without  smack  of  whip,  or  swearing.  It  had  been  arranged, 
very  justly  no  doubt^  and  ([uite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  but  as  it  proved  not  too  wisely,  that  either 
body  of  men  should  aet  in  its  qwj\  county  only.  So  when  we 
readied  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  sons  of  Devon  marched  on,  and 
across  the  trar-k  leading  into  Doone-gate,  so  as  to  fetch  round 
the  western  side*  and  attack  with  their  cidverin  from  the  cliffs, 
whence  the  sentry  had  challenged  me  on  tlie  night  of  my  pass- 
ing the  entrance.  Meanwhile  the  yellow  lads  were  to  stay 
upon  the  eastern  highland,  whence  Uncle  Reuben  and  myself 
had  reconnoitred  so  long  ago;  and  whence  1  had  leaped  into 
the  valley  at  the  time  of  the  great  snowdrifts.  And  liere  they 
were  not  to  sliow  themselves;  but  keep  tlieir  eulverin  in  the 
woods,  until  their  cousins  of  Devon  appeared  on  the  opposite 
parapet  of  the  glen> 

The  third  eulverin  was  entrusted  to  the  fifteen  troopers;  who 
with  ten  picked  soldiers  from  eitlier  trained  band,  making  in 
all  five-and-thirty  men,  were  to  assault  the  Doone-gate  itself, 
while  the  outlaws  were  placed  between  two  tires  from  the  east- 
ern cliff  and  the  western.  And  with  this  force  went  Jeremy 
Stickles,  and  with  it  went  myself,  as  knowing  more  about  the 
passage  than  any  other  stranger  did.  Therefore,  if  I  have  put 
it  clearly,  as  I  strive  to  do,  you  will  see  that  the  Doones  must 
repulse  at  once  three  simultaneous  attacks,  from  an  army 
VOL,  n. — 8 
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numljering  in  the  wliole  one  huudreil  and  thirty-five  men,  rii'l 
including  the  Devonshire  officers;  fifty  men  on  each  si<l<*  I 
mean,  and  thirty-five  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 

The  tartics  of  this  grand  campaign  appeared  to  me  so  clever^ 
and  beautifully  ordered,  that  I  commended  "Colonel  Stickles,^' 
as  every  body  now  called  him,  for  his  great  ability  and  mastery 
of  the  art  of  war.  He  admitted  that  he  deserved  high  praise; 
but  aaid  that  he  was  not  by  any  means  equally  certain  of  sun- 
cesSy  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  forces  being  only  a  raw  militia, 
brave  enougli  tio  duubt  fur  anything,  when  they  saw  their  way 
to  it;  but  knowing  little  of  gunnery,  uud  wholly  unused  tu  be 
shot  at.  Whertnis  all  the  Doones  were  practised  mai'ksmen, 
being  compelled  when  hids  (like  the  Balearic  slingers)  to  strike 
down  their  nieuls  before  tiiisting  tljem.  And  then  Colonel 
Stickles  asked  me,  whotlier  I  myself  could  stand  fire;  he  knew 
that  I  was  not  a  coward,  but  this  was  a  different  «ju»*stion.  1 
told  him  that  I  luid  Ix'en  shot  at,  once  or  twice  Ijcfore;  but 
nevertheless  disliked  it,  as  much  as  almost  any  thing.  Upon 
that,  he  said  that  1  wouhl  do;  for  that  when  a  nutn  gt»t  over 
the  first  blush  of  diffidence,  he  soon  began  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
puff  of  destiny. 

I  wish  I  could  only  tell  what  happened,  in  the  battle  of  that 
day,  especially  as  nearly  all  the  j>eople  round  these  j»arts,  who 
never  saw  gun-fire  in  it,  have  gotten  the  tale  so  much  amiss; 
and  some  of  them  will  even  stand  iu  front  of  my  own  hearth, 
and  contradict  me  to  the  teeth;  although  at  the  time  they  were 
not  born,  nor  their  fathers  put  iuto  breeches.  But  in  truth,  I 
cannot  tell,  exactly,  even  the  ]>art  iu  which  I  helped;  how  tlien 
can  I  be  expected,  time  by  time,  to  lay  before  you,  all  the  little 
ins  and  outs  of  places,  where  I  myself  was  not?  Only  1  can 
contrarliet  things,  which  I  know  could  not  have  been ;  and  wb»t 
I  plainly  saw  shnnld  nut  be  controverted  iu  my  own  house* 

Now  we  five-aud-thirty  men  lay  back,  a  little  way  round  the 
corner,  in  the  hollow  of  the  track  which  leads  to  the  stit>iig 
Dooue-gate.  Our  culverin  was  in  amongst  us,  loaded  oovr  U 
the  muzzle,  and  it  was  not  comfortable  to  know  that  it  migl^t 
go  off  at  any  time.  Although  the  yeomanry  were  not  coiwe 
(according  to  arrangement),  some  of  us  had  horses  there;  lie- 
sides  the  horses  who  draggeil  the  cannon,  and  now  were  sriiiling 
at  it.  And  there  were  plenty  of  spectators  to  mind  these  bors«'a 
for  us,  as  swjn  as  we  should  charge;  inasmuch  as  all  our  frieiuls 
and  neighbors,  who  had  so  keenly  prepared  for  the  battle,  now 
resolved  to  take  no  piirt,  hut  look  on.  and  praise  the  winners 

At  last,  we  heard  the  loud  buug-king,  which  proved  that 
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^von  and  Somerset  were  pouring  their  indigTiation  hot  into 
Ehe  den  of  malefactors,  or  at  least  so  we  supposed;  tlierf^fore 
at  double  quick  march  we  advanced  round  the  beud  of  the  fdiif 
rhich  Juid  hidden  us»  hoping  to  tiiid  the  gate  UTidefended,  and 
blow  dowu  all  bai'ri<n'8  with  the  fire  of  our  cannon.  And 
i&fleed  it  seemed  likely  at  tinst  to  be  so,  for  the  wild  and  moun- 
tainous gorge  of  rock  appeared  to  Ite  all  in  i>ure  loneliness, 
except  where  the  colore*!  coats  of  our  sohliens,  and  their  metal 
trappings,  shone  with  the  sun  behind  them.  Tiierefore  we 
shouted  a  loud  hurrah,  as  for  an  easy  victory. 

But  while  the  sound  of  our  clieer  rang  liack  among  the  crags 
above  us,  a  shrill  clear  whistle  cleft  the  air  for  a  single  monieut, 
and  then  a  doxen  carbines  bellowed,  and  all  among  us  flew  mnr- 
derous  lead.  Several  of  our  men  rolled  over,  but  the  rest 
rushed  on  like  Britons,  Jeremy  and  myself  in  front,  while  we 
heard  the  horses  plunging  at  the  loaded  gun  behind  us.  *'  Now, 
my  lads,''  cried  Jeremy,  ''one  dash,  uikI  we  are  beyond  them!  *' 
For  he  saw  that  the  foe  was  overliead  in  the  gallery  of  brusli- 
wood. 

Our  men  with  a  brave  shout  answered  him,  for  his  courage 
was  fine  exam])le;  and  we  leaped  in  under  the  feet  of  the  foe, 
before  they  could  loail  their  guns  again.  But  here,  wlien  the 
foremost  among  ns  were  past,  an  awful  cra.sli  rang  behiml  us, 
jrith  the  shrieks  of  men,  and  the  din  of  metal,  and  the  liorrible 

reaming  of  horses.     The  trunk  of  the  tree  had  been  laiinclied 

Brerhead,  and  crashed  into  the  very  midst  of  us.     Our  cannon 

under  it,  so  were  two  nxen  and  a  horse  with  his  ponr  l>aek 

>ken.  Another  horse  vainly  struggled  to  rise  with  his  thigh- 
bone smashed  and  protruding. 

Now  I  lost  all  presepce  of  mind  at  this,  for  I  loved  l>oth  those 

►d  horses,  and  shouting  for  any  to  follow  me,  dashed  bead- 
into  the  cavern.     Some  five  or  six  men  came  after  nie^  tlie 

-ejnost  of  whom  was  Jeremy,  when  a  storm  of  shots  whistled 

id  pattered  around  me,  witii  a  blaze  of  light  and  a  thunderous 

Lf.  On  I  letiped,  like  a  madman,  and  pounced  on  one  gunner, 
and  hurletl  him  across  his  culverin;  but  the  others  had  fled, 
and  a  heavy  oak  door  fell  to  with  a  bang,  behind  them.  So 
utterly  were  my  senses  gone,  and  nought  but  strength  remain- 
ing, that  I  caught  up  tlie  Doone  cannon  with  both  hands,  an(\ 
dashed  it,  breech-first,  at  the  doorway.  The  solirl  oak  bnrst 
w^ith  the  blow,  and  the  gun  stuck  fast,  like  a  buihlcr's  j^ntlog. 

But  liere  I  looketl  round  in  vain,  for  any  to  come  and  follow 
Dp  my  success.  The  scanty  liglit  showed  me  no  figure  moving 
through  the  length  of  the  tunnel  behind  me;  only  a  heavy 
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groan  or  two  went  to  raj  heiirt,  and  ebillwl  it.  So  I  hurried 
bark  to  seek  Jertrny,  fearing  that  he  must  be  smitten  down. 

And  so  indeed  I  found  hini,  as  well  as  three  other  poor  fel* 
lows,  struck  by  the  charge  of  the  eulvorin,  which  had  passed 
so  close  beside  nie.  Two  of  the  four  were  as  dead  as  stones, 
and  growing  cold  alrea^ly,  but  Jeremy  and  the  other  could  man- 
age to  groan,  just  now  and  then.  So  1  turned  my  attention  to 
them,  and  thought  no  more  of  tighting. 

Having  so  many  wounded  men,  and  so  many  dead  among  us, 
we  loitered  at  the  cavern's  mouth,  and  looked  at  one  another, 
wishing  only  for  somebody  tt>  come  and  take  command  of  us. 
But  no  one  cauu';  and  I  was  grieved  so  much  about  poor 
Jeremy,  besides  lieing  wholly  unused  to  any  violence  of  blood- 
slied,  that  1  could  only  keep  his  liead  up,  and  try  to  stop  him 
from  bleeding.  And  he  looked  up  at  me  pitifully,  being  per- 
haps in  a  haze  of  tliought,  as  a  calf  looks  at  a  butcher. 

The  shot  had  tiiken  liim  in  the  inoutli;  al>out  that  no  doubt 
could  be,  for  two  of  his  teeth  were  in  his  beard,  and  one  of  his 
lips  was  wanting.  I  laid  his  shattered  face  on  my  breast,  and 
nursed  him,  as  a  woman  might.  lUit  he  looked  at  me  with  a 
jerk  at  thisj  and  I  saw  that  he  wanted  coolness. 

While  here  we  stayed,  quite  out  of  danger  (for  the  fellows 
from  the  gallery  could  by  no  means  shoot  us,  even  if  they 
remained  tliere,  and  the  oaken  door  whence  the  others  fled  was 
blocked  up  by  the  culverin),  a  boy  who  had  no  business  there 
(being  in  fact  ourclerk^s  apprentice  to  the  art  of  shoe-making) 
came  round  the  corner  upon  us,  in  the  manner  which  boys,  and 
only  boys,  can  use  with  grace  and  freedom  ;  that  is  to  say,  with 
a  sudden  i-ush,  and  a  sidelong  stej),  and  an  impudence, — 

"Got  tlic  worst  of  it!"  cried  the  boy:  *' better  be  off  all  of 
you.  Zomcrzett  and  Devon  a  vighting;  and  the  Doones  ha?8 
drashed  'em  botli.     l^Iaister  Ridd.  even  thee  be  drashed." 

We  few,  who  yet  remained  of  the  force  which  was  to  have 
won  the  I>oone  gate,  gazed  at  one  another,  like  so  many  fools, 
and  nothing  more.  For  we  still  had  some  faint  hopes  of  win* 
ning  tlie  day,  and  recovering  our  reinitation,  by  means  of  what 
the  other  men  might  have  done  Avithout  us.  And  we  could  not 
understand  at  all  how  Devonshire  and  Somerset,  being  em- 
barked in  the  same  cause,  should  be  fighting  with  one  anothe?. 

Finding  nothing  more  to  Ik^  done  in  the  way  of  carrying  on 
the  war^  we  laid  poor  Master  Stit^kles  and  two  more  of  the 
wounded  upon  the  carriage  of  bark  ami  hurdles,  whereon  our 
gun  had  laid;  and  we  rolled  the  gun  into  the  river,  and  har 
QftAsed  the  horses  yet  alive,  and  put  the  others  out  of  their 
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pain,  and  sadly  wended  homewards,  feeliug  ourselves  to  l>e 
thoroughly  beaten,  yet  ready  to  maintain  that  it  waa  no  fault 
of  ours  whatever.  And  in  this  opinion  the  women  joined,  being 
only  too  glad  and  thankful  to  see  «s  come  home  alive  agiiin. 

Now  this  enterprise  having  failed  so,  I  prefer  not  to  dwell 
too  long  upon  it;  only  jtust  to  show  the  mischief  which  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  failure.  And  this  mischief  was  the  vile  jeal- 
ousy betwixt  red  and  yellow  uniform.  Now  1  try  to  speak 
impartially,  belonging  no  more  to  Somerset  than  1  do  to  D?Ton- 
shire,  living  upon  the  borders,  and  born  of  either  county,  Ihe 
tale  was  told  me  by  one  side  first;  and  tlien  rpiite  to  a  different 
tune  by  the  other;  and  then  by  botli  together,  with  very  hot 
ords  of  reviling,  and  a  desire  to  fight  it  out  again.  And  put- 
g  this  with  that,  the  ti-uth  appears  to  be  as  follows  — 
The  men  of  Devon,  who  bure  red  faeings,  hatl  a  long  way  to 
go  round  the  hills,  before  they  could  get  into  due  position  on 
"  e  western  side  of  the  J>uone  Glen.  And  knowing  that  their 
uains  in  yellow  would  i-laim  tlie  whole  of  the  glory,  if  allowed 
first  with  tlie  firing,  these  worthy  fellows  waiU^d  not  to 
good  aim  witli  their  cannon,  seeing  the  others  about  to 
;;  but  fettled  It  any  how  on  the  slope,  pointing  in  a  gen- 
eral direetion;  and  trusting  in  God  for  aim-worthiness,  laid 
e  rope  to  the  breech,  and  tired.  Now  as  Providence  tjrdained 
the  shot,  wliich  was  a  casual  mixture  of  any  thing  considered 
—  for  instanee  jugdjottoms  and  knobs  of  doors  —  tlit^  whole 
f  this  pernicious  <Iose  came  scattering  and  shattering  among 
the  unfortunate  yellow  men  upon  the  opposite  cliff  j  killing 
one  and  wounding  two. 

Now  what  did  the  men  of  Somerset  do,  but  instead  of  wait- 

g  for  their  friends  to  send  round  and  beg  pardon,  train  their 

full  mouth  upon  tliein,  and  with  a  vicious  meaning  shoot? 

ior  only  this,  but  they  loudly  cheered,  wlien  they  saw  four  or 

e  red  eoats  He  low;  for  which  savage  feeling  not  even  the 

marks  of  the  Devonshire  men  concerning  their  coats  could 

tirely  excuse  them.     Now  I  need  not  tell  the  rest  of  it;  fnr 

e  tale  makes  a  man  discontented.      Enough  that  both  sides 

axed  hotter  ami  liotter  with  the  fire  of  ilestruftion.     And  but 

at  the  gorge  of  the  cliffs  lay  between,  very  few  would  have 

ved  to  tell  of  it:  for  our  wt^stern  bloud  l»e(!umes  stiff  and  firm, 

when  churned  with  the  sense  of  wrong  in  it. 

At  last  the  Doones  (who  nmst  have  laughed  at  the  thunder 
passing  over  head)  recalling  their  mi'n  from  the  gallery,  issued 
out  of  Gwenny's  gate  (wlueh  had  been  wholly  overlooked)  and 
fell  oa  the  rear  of  the  Somerset  men,  and  slew  four  1  reside  their 
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cajinou.  Then  while  the  survivors  ran  away,  the  outlaws  took 
the  hot  culverin,  iiiid  rolled  it  down  into  their  valley.  Thus 
of  three  cannons  set  forth  tliat  morning,  only  one  over  came 
home  again,  and  tluit  was  the  gun  of  the  Devonshire  men»  who 
dragged  it  lioine  themselves,  with  the  view  of  making  a  boast 
about  it. 

This  was  a  melancholy  end  of  our  brave  setting  out;  and 
every  Ixnly  l>l[nned  every  one  else  :  and  several  of  us  wanted  to 
have  the  wlinle  thing  over  again,  as  then  we  must  have  righted 
it.  But  ujxtn  one  point  all  a^^reed,  by  some  reasoning  not  clear 
to  me,  that  the  root  of  the  evil  was  to  be  found  in  the  way  Par- 
son Bowden  went  up  the  hill,  with  his  liat  on,  and  no  cassock. 
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Tw«j  of  the  Devonshire  officers  (Captains  Fyke  and  Dalian) 
now  took  eommand  of  the  men  who  were  left,  and  ordere<l  all 
to  ^0  home  again,  commemlinj^  niueh  the  bravery  which  ha<l 
been  displayed  on  all  sides,  and  the  loyalty  to  the  King,  and 
the  English  Constitution.  Tliis  last  word  always  seems  to  me 
to  settle  every  thing  when  said,  because  nobody  understands 
it,  and  yet  all  can  puzzle  their  neighliors.  So  tiie  Devonshirt- 
men,  having  beans  to  sow  (widch  they  ought  to  have  done  on 
Good  Friday),  went  lionu>:  and  our  Somerset  friends  only 
stayed  for  two  days  nuuv,  to  backbite  them. 

To  me  the  whole  tiling  wan  purely  grievous;  not  from  any 
sense  of  defeat  (though  that  was  bad  enough),  but  from  thi 
paiu  and  auguisli  caused  by  death,  and  wounds,  and  mourning. 
"Surely  we  have  woes  enough,"  I  used  to  think  of  an  evening, 
when  the  poor  fellows  could  not  sleep,  or  rest,  or  let  others 
rest  around  them;  "surely  all  this  smell  of  wounds  is  not 
incense  men  should  pay  to  the  God  who  made  them.  Dcatli. 
when  it  comes  ami  is  done  with,  may  be  a  bliss  to  any  one;  but 
the  doubt  of  life  or  death,  when  a  man  lies,  as  it  were,  likeJi 
trunk  upon  a  saw-pit.  and  a  grisly  he:id  looks  up  at  him,  anJ 
the  groans  of  pain  are  cleaving  him»  this  would  be  beyond  all 
bearing,  but  for  Nature's  sap  —  sweet  hope." 

Jeremy  Stickles  lay  and  tossed,  and  thrust  up  his  feet  in 
agony,  and  bit  with  his  lipless  mouth  the  clothes,  and  ^^ 
proud  to  see  blood  upon  them.     He  looked  at  iia  ever  so  miinj 
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as  much  as  to  say,  ^*  Fools,  let  me  die ;  then  I  sliall  have 

comfort;"  but  we  nodded  at  him  sagely,  especially  the 

>men,  trying  to  eonvey  to  Jiini,  on  no  account  to  die  yet, 

id  then  we  talked  to  one  ^mother  (on  purpose  for  him  to  liear 

j),  how  bnive  he  wa^s,  and  not  the  man  to  knock  under  in  a 

irry,  and  I»ow  he  should  have  the  victory  yet;  and  how  well 

looked,  considering. 

These  things  cheered  him,  a  little  now,  and  a  little  more 
next  time;  and  every  time  we  went  on  so,  he  took  it  with  less 
ipatienee.  Tlien  once  when  he  had  been  very  quiet,  and  not 
'en  tried  to  frown  at  us,  Annie  leaned  over,  and  kissed  his 
forehead,  and  si)read  the  pillows,  and  sheet,  with  a  eurve  as 
delicate  as  liis  own  white  ears;  and  then  he  feebly  lifted  liands, 
and  prayed  to  God  to  bless  her.  And  after  that  he  came  round 
gently;  though  never  to  the  man  he  had  been,  and  never  to 
speak  loud  again, 

For  a  time  (as  I  may  have  im]ylie<l  before)  Master  Stickles' 
ithority,  and  manner  of  levying  <luties,  had  not  been  taken 
Itindly  by  the  peo[de  round  our  neighborhood.  The  manners 
of  East  Lynn,  and  West  Lynn,  and  even  that  of  Woolhanger 
although  just  tlien  all  tliree  were  at  issue  about  some  rights 
wreck,  and  tiu^  lianging  of  a  sheep-stealer  (a  man  of  no  great 
eminence,  yet  rlaimed  Ijy  each,  for  the  sake  of  his  clotljes)  — 
these  three,  having  their  rights  impugned,  or  even  superseaed, 
as  they  declared,  by  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  tlieir  neigh- 
>rhood,  united  very  kindly  to  (Appose  the  King's  Commis- 
mer.  However^  Jeremy  had  contrived  to  conciliate  the 
lole  of  them,  not  so  much  by  anything  engaging  in  his 
deportment,  or  delicate  address,  as  by  holding  out  bright  hopes 
that  the  plunder  of  the  Doone  Glen  miglit  become  divisible 
among  the  adjoining  manors.  Now  I  have  never  discovered  a 
thing  which  the  lords  of  manors  (at  least  in  our  part  of  the 
world)  do  not  believe  to  belong  to  themselves,  if  only  tbey 

Kuld  get  their  rights.     And  it  did  seem  natural  enough  that 
the    Doones   wpre  ousted,   and   a   nice  collection    of   prey 
mained,  this  should  be  parted  among  the  people  having  elder 
>ht8  of  plunder.     Nevertlieless  Master  Jeremy  knew  that  the 
soldiers  would  have  the  first  of  it,  and  the  King  what  they 
II    could  not  carry. 

^^  And  perhaps  he  was  punished  justly  for  language  so  mis- 

^Hading,  by  the  general  indignation  of  the  people  all  aromid 

us,  not  at  his  failure,  but  at  himself,  for  that  which  he  could 

no  wise  prevent.     And  the  stewards  of  the  manors  rode  u|i 

our  house,  on  purpose  to  reproach  him,  and  were  greatly 

with  all  of  us,  because  he  was  t'^-o  ill  to  see  tliem. 
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To  myself  (though  by  rights  the  last  to  l>e  thought  of,  among 
so  much  pain  and  trouble)  Jeremy's  wound  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune,  in  morf  ways  than  one,  f  n  tht*  iirat  place,  it  deferred 
my  chance  of  imparting  either  to  my  mother  or  to  Mistress 
Lorna  my  firm  belief  that  the  maid  I  loved  was  not  sprung 
from  the  race  widck  had  slaiu  my  father;  neither  could  he  in 
any  way  have  offended  against  her  family »  And  thi«  disoov* 
ery  I  was  yearning  more  and  more  to  dechare  to  them;  \mt\g 
forced  to  see  (even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  warlike  truuble^t 
that  a  certain  ditference  was  growing  betwixt  them  both,  and 
betwixt  tljcm  and  me.  For  although  the  words  of  the  Coun- 
sellor had  seemed  to  fail  among  ua,  being  bravel}'  met  and  scat- 
tered, yet  our  courage  was  but  as  w^ind  flinging  wide  the 
tareseeds,  when  the  sower  casta  them  from  his  bag.  The  crop 
may  not  come  evenly,  many  places  may  long  lie  bare,  and  the 
tield  be  all  in  patches;  yet  almost  every  vettdi  will  spring,  and 
tiller  out,  and  stretch  across  the  scatterings  wliere  the  wijid 
puffed. 

And  so  dear  mother,  and  darling  Lorna  now  had  been  for 
many  a  day  thinking,  worrying,  and  wearing,  about  the  matter 
between  us.  Neither  liked  to  look  at  the  other,  as  they  usoii 
to  do;  with  mother  admiring  Lorna's  eyes,  and  grace,  and 
form  of  breeding;  and  Lorna  loving  mother's  goodness,  soft- 
ness, and  simplicity-  And  the  saddest,  and  most  hurtful  thing, 
was  tljat  neitlier  could  ask  tlie  other  of  the  shadow  falling 
between  them.     And  so  it  went  on,  and  deepened. 

In  tlie  next  place  Colonel  Stickles'  illness  was  a  grievoui 
thing  to  us,   in  that  w^e   had  no  one   now^  to  e4)mmaDd  the 
troopers.     Ten  of  these  were  still  alive,  and  so  well  appruveil 
to  us,  that  they  could  never  fancy  aught,  whether  for  dinner 
or  supper,  without  its   being  forthcoming.     If  they  wanted 
trout,  they  should  liave  it;  if  colloped  venison,  or  broiled  ham, 
OP  salmon  from  Lyomoutli  and  Treutisoe,  or  truffles  fronj  the 
woodside;  all  these  w^ere  at  the  warriors'  service,  \intil  thef 
lusted  for  something  else.     Iilven  the  wounded  men  ate  nobly; 
all  except  poor  Jerem^^,  wdio  was  forced  to  have  a  young  eldsr 
shoot^  with  the  pith  drawn,  for  to  feed  him.     And  once,  whcJi 
they  wanted  pickled  loach  '  (fiom  my  description  of  it),  1  tot>k 
up  my  boyiBn  sport  again,  and  pronged  them  a  good  jarful. 
Therefore  none  of  them  could  complain;  and  yet  they  wer«n(>t 
satisfied,  perhaps  for  w^ant  of  complaining. 


^  Tbere  are  said  to  be  no  loach  now  in  the  Lynn. 
John  Ridd  caught  all  of  (iiem. 
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Be  that  as  it  might,  we  knew  that  if  they  ODOe  resulvtnl  tu 
go  (as  they  might  do  at  any  time,  with  ooly  a  corponil  «»vei 
them),  all  our  house,  and  all  our  goods,  ay,  and  our  own  pre- 
cious lives,  would  and  iimat  be  at  the  mercy  of  embitterrd 
enemies.  For  now  the  Dooues,  having  driven  back,  as  every 
one  said,  five  hundred  iiien ^ —  though  not  thirty  had  ever  foiiglit 
with  them  —  were  in  such  feather  all  round  the  country,  that 
nothing  was  too  good  for  them.  Offerings  poured  in  at  the 
Doone-gate,  faster  than  Dooues  could  away  w^ith  them  ;  and 
the  sympathy  both  of  Devon  and  Somerset  became  almost 
oppressive.  And  perhapy  this  wealth  of  congratulation,  and 
mutual  good  feeling  between  plunderer  and  victim,  saved  us 
from  any  piece  of  si»ite;  kindliness  having  won  the  day,  and 
every  one  loving  every  one. 

But  yet  another  cause  arose,  and  this  the  strongest  one  <if 
all»  to  prove  the  need  of  Stickles'  aid,  and  calamity  of  his  ill- 
ness. And  this  canie  to  uur  knowledge  first,  without  much 
time  to  think  of  it.  For  two  men  appeared  at  our  gate  one 
day,  stripped  to  their  shirts,  and  void  of  horses,  and  looking 
very  sorrowful.  Now  having  some  fear  of  attack  from  tlio 
Duones,  and  scarce  knowing  what  their  tricks  might  be,  we 
received  these  strangers  cautiously,  desiring  to  know  who  they 
were,  before  we  let  them  see  all  our  premises. 

However  it  soon  became  plain  to  us  that  although  they  might 
not  be  honest  fellows,  at  any  rate  they  were  not  Doones;  and 
go  we  took  thom  in,  and  fed,  and  left  them  to  tell  their  busi- 
ness. And  this  they  were  gl;id  enough  to  do ;  as  men  who 
have  K'en  maltreated  almost  always  are.  And  it  was  not  for 
us  to  contradict  them,  lest  our  victuals  should  go  amiss. 

These  two  very  worthy  fellows  —  nay,  more  than  that  by 
dr  own  account,  being  downright  martyrs  —  were  come*  for 
\b  public  benelit,  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sitting  fur 
Ty body's  good,  and  boldly  redressing  evil.  Tliis  Court  has 
a  power  of  scent  unknown  to  the  Commondaw  practitioners, 
and  slowly,  yet  surely,  tracks  its  game ;  even  as  the  great 
lumbering  dogs,  now  introduced  from  Spain,  and  called  by 
some  people  *'  pointers,"  differ  from  the  swift  gazediound,  who 
«eeg  his  prey  and  runs  him  down,  in  the  manner  of  the  com- 
m  hiwyers.  Jf  a  man's  ill  fate  should  drive  him  to  make 
►ice  between  these  two,  let  him  rather  be  chased  by  the 
inds  of  law,  than  tracked  by  the  pointers  of  E<|uity. 
Kow,  as  it  fell  in  a  very  black  day  (for  all  exce[>t  the  law- 
's). His  Majesty's  Court  of  Chancejy,  if  that  be  wh;.t  it 
led  itself,  gained  scent  uf  poor  Lorua's    lite,  and  of  all  that 
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miglit  be  made  of  it.  Whether  through  that  brave  voung  lord 
who  ran  into  sucli  peril,  or  through  any  of  his  friends;  oi 
whether  througli  that  ih^ip  old  CouiiseUor,  whose  game  noae 
might  penetrate;  or  through  any  disclosures  of  the  Italian  wo- 
man, or  even  of  Jeremy  himself;  none  just  now  could  tell  us: 
only  tills  truth  was  too  clear  —  Chancery  liad  heard  of  Lorna, 
and  then  had  seen  how  rich  she  wiis:  and  never  delaying  ia 
one  thing,  had  opened  nioutli,  atid  swallowed  her. 

The  Doonea,  with  a  sliare  of  that  dry  Immor  which  was  in 
them  hereditary,  had  welct>meil  the  two  apparitors  (if  that  be 
the  proper  name  for  them)  and  led  them  kindly  down  the 
valley,  aiid  told  them  then  to  serve  their  writ.  Misliking 
the  look  of  things,  these  jioor  men  began  to  fumble  among 
their  clothes;  upon  whieh  tlie  Doones  cried*  'M.>ff  with  them  I 
Let  U3  see  if  your  message  be  on  your  skins."  And  with  no 
more  manners  than  that,  they  6trii>ped,  and  hislied  them  oui 
of  the  valley ;  only  bidding  tbera  eome  to  us,  if  they  wanted 
Lorna  Doone:  and  to  us  they  came  accordingly,  Xeither 
were  they  sure  at  first  but  that  we  should  treat  them  so;  for 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  west  country,  and  thought  it  <iuit4? 
a  godless  place,  wherein  no  writ  was  holy. 

We  however  eomforteil  and  (iheered  them  no  eonsiderablr 
that^  in  gratitude,  they  sliowed  their  writs,  to  which  they  Iiad 
stuck  like  leeches.     And  these  were  twofold:  one  addre^ssed  U) 
Mistress  Lorna  Doone,  so  called,  and  bidding    her    keep  in 
readiness  to  travel  whenever  called  upon,  and  commit  herself 
to   nobody,    excejit   the   accredited   messengers   of  the  right 
honorable  Court;    wliile  the  other  was  addressed  to  all  sub- 
jects of  His  Majesty,  having  custody  of  Lorna  Doone,  or  axiT 
power  over  her.     Ami  this  hist  both  tlireateued,  and  exhorted, 
and  Indd  out  Itoj)es  of  recuiiipense,  if  she  were  rendered  tmly- 
My  mother,  and  T,  held  consultation  over  both  these  dotm* 
ments,  with  a  mixture  of  some  wrath  and  fear,  and  a  fork  of 
gi'eat  sorrow  to  stir  them.     And  now  hjiving  Jeremy  Stickles' 
leave,  which  he  gave  with  a  nod  when  I  told  him  all,  and  At 
last  made   him  understand  it,   I  laid  bare  to  my  mother  a* 
well  what  I  knew,  as  w}iat  I  merely  surmised,  or  guessed,  eon- 
cerning  Lttrna's  parentage.     All  this  she  received  with  greiU 
tears,    and   wonder,    and    fervent   thanks   to   God,    and  still 
more   fervent  pi'aise  of  her  son,  who  hail   nothing  whatevtr 
to  do  with   it.     However,  now  the  question  was,  how  to  JW't 
about  these  writs.     And  herein  it  was  most  unlucky,  that  ^^ 
could  not  have  Master  Stickles,  with  his  knowledge  of  th*' 
world  and  especially  of  the  law-courts,  to  advise  us  what  t" 
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dOf  aud  to  help  in  doing  it.     And  firstly  of  tin?  first,  I  said. 


We  have 


them. 


^^oul(j 


rogues  to  deal  with :  but  try  we  not  to 

To  this,  in  Bome  meadure,  dear  motlier  agreed,  thougli  she 

luld  not  see  the  justice  of  it,  yet  thought  that  it  might  be 

ir,  because  of  our  want  of  jiractice.     And  then   I  said, 

"Now,  we  are  bound  to  tell  Lorna,  and  to  serve  lier  citation 

upon  her,  which  tliese  good  fellows  have  given  us." 

**Then  go.  auil  ihi  it  thyself,  my  son,"  mother  replied  with 
a  mournful  smile,  misdoubting  wtiat  the  end  might  be.  So  I 
took  the  slip  of  brown  parchment,  and  went  to  seek  my 
darling, 

Lorna  was  in  her  favorite  place<»  the  little  garden  which  she 

tended  with  such  care  and  diligence.     Seeing  how  the  maiden 

loved  it,  and  was  happy  there,  I  had  hibored  hard  to  fence  it 

from  the  dangers  of  the  wood.     And  here  she  had  corrected 

me,  with  better  taste,  and  sense  of  pleasui'e,  and  the  joys  of 

musing.     For  I  meant  to  shut  out  the  brook,  and  build  my 

fence  inside  of  it;  but  Lorna  said  no;  if  we  must  have  a  fence, 

which  could  not  but  be  injury,  at  any  rate  leave  the  stream 

inside,  and  a  pleasant  bank  beyond  it.     And  soon  I  perceived 

that  she  was  right,  tliongh  not  so  much  as  afterwards;  for  the 

fairest  of  all  things  in  a  garden,  and  iu  summer-time  most 

jeful,  is  a  brook  of  crystal  water;  where  a  man  may  come 

id  meditate,  and  the  flowers  may  lean  and  see  themselves, 

and  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  purified.     Kow  partly  with  her  own 

white  hand.^,  and  partly  with  Gwenny's  red  ones,  Lorna  had 

Lade  of  thij5  sunny  spot  a  haven  of  beauty  to  dwell  in.     It 

ras  not  only  that  colors  lay  in  the  harmony  we  wonid  seek  of 

them;   neither  was   it  the  height  of  plants,   sloping  to  one 

another;  nor  even  the  delicate  tone  of  foliage  following  suit, 

and  neighboring.     Even  the  breathing  of  the  wind,  soft  and 

^gentle    in    and  out,  moving  things  that  need  not  move,  and 

^faassing  longer-stalked  ones,  even  this  was  not  enough  among 

^Bhe  flush  of  fragrance,  to  tel!  a  man  the  reason  of  Ids  quiet 

^■atisfaction.     But  so  it  shall  for  ever  be.     As  the  river  we 

Afloat  upon  (with  wine,  and  flowers,  and  music)  is  nothing  at 

the  well-spring  but  a  bubble  without  reason. 

Feeling  many  things,  but  thinking  without  much  to  guide 
me,  over  the  grass-plats  laid  between,  I  went  up  to  Lorna. 
She  in  a  shower  of  damask  roses,  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked 
at  rne.  And  even  now,  in  those  sweet  eyes,  so  deepi  with  lov- 
igkindness  and  suft  maiden  dream ings»  there  seemed  to  be  a 
llight  unwilling,  half-confessed  withdrawal;  overcome  by  love 
id  duty,  yet  a  painf\il  thing  to  see. 
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"Dai'Iirig,"  I  said,  "are  your  spirits  good?  Are  you  6ti 
enough  to-day,  to  bear  a  tale  of  cruel  sorrow;  but  whicli  pfF 
haps,  when  your  tears  are  shed,  will  leave  you  all  the 
happier?  " 

"What  can  you  mean?"  she  answered  trembling,  not  bar* 
ing  been  very  strong  of  late,  and  now  surprised  at  my  tnaimor: 
"are  you  come  to  give  me  op»  John?" 

*'Not  very  likely,"  I  replied;  ''neither  do  I  hope  such  a 
thing  would  leave  you  all  the  hapj>ier*  Oh,  Lornaj  if  you 
can  think  that,  so  quickly  as  you  seem  to  have  done;  now  you 
have  every  prnspect,  and  strong  temptation  to  it.  You  are 
far,  far  above  me  in  the  world j  and  I  have  no  right  to  claim 
you,  Perhaps,  when  you  have  heard  these  tidings,  you  will 
Bay,  Mulm  Kidd,  begone j  your  life  and  mine  are  parted."' 

"Will  I?"  eried  Lorna,  with  all  the  brightness  of  her  pUy* 
ful  ways  returning:  "you  very  foolish  and  jealous  John,  how 
shall  I  punisli  you  for  tlits?  Am  I  to  forsake  every  flower  I 
have,  and  not  even  know  that  tlie  worhl  goes  round,  wbjl«  1 
look  up  at  you  the  wlinle  day  long,  and  say%  'John,  1  love, 
love,  love  you?'' 

During  these  -words,  she  leaned  upon  nie,  half  in  gay 
tion  of  wiiat  1  so  often  made  her  do,  and  half  in  (1 
earnestness,  as  the  thriee-repeated  word  grew  st  i  luu 

grew  warmer,  witli  and  to  her  heart.     And  as  sb'  up 

at  the  finish,  saying,  '\vou/*  so  musit'ally,  I  was  muiih  in- 
clinod  to  clasp  her  round;  but  rememlx^ring  who  ghe  was,  for- 
bore; at  whiefi  she  seemed  stirprised  with  me. 

"Mistress  Lorna,"  I  replied,  with  1  know  not  what  tempta- 
tion, making  little  of  lier  caresses,  tbougli  more  than  all  my 
heart  to  me ;  '^  Mistress  Lorna,  you  must  keep  your  rank  suid 
jiroper  dignity.  You  nuist  never  look  at  me  with  aQjthillg 
but  pity  now." 

"I  sliall  look  at  you  with  pity,  John,*'  said  Lorna,  trying 
to  laugh  it  off,  yet  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  me,  *'  •*'  *  " 
talk  any  more  of  this  nonsense,  knowing  me  as  you  < 
do.  I  shall  even  begin  to  think  that  you^  and  your  lri*-'nu>, 
are  weary  of  me,  and  of  so  long  supporting  me ;  and  are  onlv 
seeking  cause  to  send  me  back  to  my  old  misery.  If  it  be  »o. 
1  will  go.  My  life  matters  little  to  any  one.''  Here  the  givat 
bright  tears  arose;  but  the  maiden  was  too  proud  to  sob. 

"Sweetest  of  all  sweet  loves/'  I  ctied,  for  the  sigTi  uf  a  ithi 
defeated  me;  "what  possibility  could  make  me  ever  give  uf 
liorna?'^ 

"Dearest  of  all  dejirs,"  she  answered;  **if  you  dearly  lov<^ 
me,  what  possibility  could  make  me  ever  give  you  up,  dear?" 
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Upon  that  there  was  no  more  forbearing;  but  I  kissed,  and 
clasped  her,  whether  slie  were  Countess,  or  whether  Queen  of 
England;  mine  she  was,  at  least  in  heart;  and  mine  she  should 
be  wholly.  And  she  being  of  the  same  opinion,  nothing  was 
said  between  us. 

"Now,  Lorna,"  said  I,  as  she  hung  on  my  arm,  willing  to 
trust  me  anywhere,  "  come  to  your  little  plant-house,  and  hear 
my  moving  story." 

"No  story  can  move  me  much,  dear,"  she  answered  rather 
faintly,  for  any  excitement  stiiyed  with  her;  "since  I  know 
your  strength  of  kindness,  scarcely  any  tale  .can  move  me, 
unless  it  be  of  yourself,  love;  or  of  my  poor  mother." 

"  It  is  of  your  poor  mother,  darling.  Can  you  bear  to  hear 
it?  "  And  yet  I  wondered  why  she  did  not  say  as  much  of  her 
father. 

"  Yes,  I  can  hear  anything.  But  although  I  cannot  see  her, 
and  have  long  forgotten,  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  ill  of  her." 

"  There  is  no  ill  to  hear,  sweet  child,  except  of  evil  done  to 
her:     Lorna,  you  are  of  an  ill-starred  race." 

"Better  that  than  a  wicked  race,"  she  answered  with  her 
usual  quickness,  leaping  at  conclusion :  **  tell  me  I  am  not  a 
Doone,  and  I  will  —  but  I  cannot  love  you  more." 

"  You  are  not  a  Doone,  my  Lorna,  for  that,  at  least,  I  can 
answer;  though  I  know  not  what  your  name  is." 

"  And  my  father  —  your  father  —  what  I  mean  is " 

"Your  father  and  mine  never  met  one  another.  Your 
father  was  killed  by  an  accident  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
and  your  mother  by  the  Doones ;  or  at  least  they  caused  her 
death,  and  carried  you  away  from  lier." 

All  this,  coming  as  in  one  breath  upon  the  sensitive  maiden, 
was  more  than  she  could  bear  all  at  once ;  as  any  but  a  fool 
like  me  must  of  course  liave  known.  She  lay  back  on  the 
garden  bench,  with  her  black  hair  shed  on  the  oaken  bark, 
while  her  color  went  and  came;  and  only  by  that,  and  her 
quivering  breast,  could  any  one  say  that  she  lived  and  tliought. 
And  yet  she  pressed  my  hand  with  hers,  that  now  I  might  tell 
her  all  of  it. 
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No  flower  that  I  have  ever  seen,  either  in  shifting  of  light 
and  shade,  or  in  the  pearly  morning,  may  vie  with  a  fair 
young  woman^s  face  when  tender  tliought  and  quick  emotion 
vary,  enrich,  and  beautify  it.  Thus  my  Lorna  hearkened 
softly,  ahiiost  without  word  or  gesture,  yet  with  sighs  and 
glances  tellitig,  and  the  pressure  of  my  hand,  Low  each  word 
was  moving  her. 

When  at  last  my  tale  wa^  done,  she  turned  away,  and  wept 
bitterly  for  the  sad  fate  of  her  parents.  But  to  my  surprise, 
she  spoke  not  even  a  word  of  wrath  or  rancor.  She  seeinetl 
to  take  it  all  as  fate. 

**  Lorna,  darling,"  I  said  at  length,  for  men  are  more  impa- 
tient in  trials  of  time  tijan  women  are,  "do  you  not  even  wish 
to  know  what  your  proper  name  is?" 

'*How  can  it  mutU*r  to  me,  John?"  she  answered,  with  a 
deptli  of  grief  wliicli  made  me  seem  a  trifler.  *^  It  ciiu  never 
matter  now,  when  tliert*  are  none  to  share  it." 

'^Foor  little  soul!  "  was  all  1  said,  in  a  tone  of  purest  pityi 
and  to  my  surprise  she  turm-d  upon  me,  caught  me  in  ht-r 
arms,  and  loved  me,  as  she  never  had  done  before. 

"Dearest,  I  have  you,^'  she  cried:  "you,  and  only  you, 
hive.  Having  you,  I  want  no  other.  All  my  life  is  ooe  with 
yours.     Oh,  John,  how  can  I  treat  you  so?" 

Blushing  througli  the  wet  of  weeping,  and  the  gloom  of 
pondering,  yet  she  would  not  hide  her  eyes,  but  folded  me^ 
and  dwelled  on  me, 

"  T  cannot  believe,"  in  the  pride  of  my  joy,  I  whispered  into 
one  little  ear,  "that  you  ennld  ever  s«i  love  me,  beauty,  astu 
give  up  the  world  for  me," 

"  Would  you  give  up  your  farm  for  me,  John?  "  cried  Ltimm 
leaping  liack  and  looking,  with  her  wondrous  (xjwer  of  llgbt* 
at  me;  "would  you  give  up  your  mother,  your  sister^i!,  yotir 
home,  and  all  tliat  you  have  in  the  world,  and  every  hope  of 
your  life,  John?  " 

"Of  course  I  would.  Without  two  thoughts.  You  know 
it  J  you  know  it,  Lorna.  ^* 

"It  is  true  that  I  do,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  ileep^ 
sadness;  "and  it  is  this  power  of  your  love  which  has  w^^ 
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Id  love  you  so.     Nu  goad  f*;in  come  of  it;  no  good.     God's 

is  set  against  .seltishness." 
As  she  spoke  in  that  low  tone,  T  gazpd  at  the  clear  lines  of 
her  face  (where  every  curve  was  i»erteet),  iwt  with  love  and 
ponder  only,  but  with  a  strange  new  B<^nse  of  awe. 

*^ Darling,*'  I  said,  "eome  nearer  to  me.     Give  me  surety 
Anst  that.     For  God's    sake  never  frighten  me,  with  the 
thought  that  He  would  part  us,*' 

"Does  it,  then,  so  frighten   you';'*'  she  whispered,  comiiij; 
elose  to  me;  '*  I  know  it,  dear;  I  have  known  it  long;  hut  it 
L^ever  frightens  me.     It  makes  me  sa-d,  and  very  lonely,  till  [ 
^Hui  remember  I '' 

^B'^'Till  you  can  remember  what?"  I  asked  with  a  long,  deep 
^Hkudder;  for  we  are  so  superstitious. 

^^  "  ITntil  I  do  remember,  love,  that  you  will  soon  come  bat'k 
to  me,  and  be  my  own  for  ever.     This  is  what  I  always  think 
I     of  J  this  is  what  I  hope  for.'* 

Althougli  her  eyes  were  so  glorious,  and  beaming  with 
eternity,  this  distant  sort  of  beatitude  was  not  much  to  my 
'  liking.  I  wanted  to  have  my  love  on  earth ;  and  my  dear 
wife  ill  my  own  home;  and  children  in  good  time,  if  God 
should  please  to  send  us  any.  And  then  I  would  be  to  them 
exactly  what  my  father  was  to  me.  ^Viid  besides  all  this, 
I  doubted  much  about  being  tit  for  heaven,  where  no  ploughs 
are,  and  no  cattle-,  unless  sacrificed  bulls  ^vent  thither. 

Therefore  I  sai<I,  '^Now^  kiss  me,  Lorna;  and  don't  talk  any 
nonsense."  And  the  darling  came  and  did  it;  being  kindly 
obedient,  as  the  other  world  often  makes  as. 

**You  svreet  love/'  I  said  at  this,  being  slave  to  her  soft 
obedience;  **do  you  suppose  I  should  be  content  to  leave  yoti 
until  Elysium?" 

**  How  on  earth  can  I  tidl,  dear  John,  what  you  will  be  con- 
tent with?" 
**You  and   only  you/*  said  1 5    *'the  whole   of  it  lies  in  a 
I    syllable.     Now  you  know  my  entire  want;  and  want  must  be 
■K7  comfort.'' 
^^•*But  surely  if  I  bave  money,  sir,  and  birtli,  and  rank,  and 

all  sorts  of  grandeur,  you  never  would  dare  to  think  of  me?'' 
^^She  drew  herself  np  witli  an  air  of  pride,  as  she  gravely 
^Bonounced  these  words,  and  gave  me  a  scornful  glance,  or 
jPVRed;  and  turned  away  as  if  to  enter  some  grand  coach  or 
palace;  while  I  was  so  amazed,  and  grieved,  in  my  raw  gim* 
]icity,  especially  after  the  way  in  which  she  had  first  received 
news  (so  loving  and  warm-hearted),  that  T  never  said  a 
'd,  but  stared  and  thought,  "How  doc'S  sh»  mean  it?" 
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She  saw  the  i>airi  upon  mj  forehead,  and  the  wonder  in  my 
eyes,  and  leaving  coach  and  palace  too,  back  she  flew  to  me 
in  a  moment,  as  simple  as  simplest  milkmaid. 

**  Oh,  you  fearfully  stupid  Joliu,  yon  inexpressibly  stupid 
John,"  she  cried,  with  botli  arms  round  my  neck,  an*l  her  lips 
upon  my  forehead j  "you  liave  called  yourself  tliiek-headed, 
Joloi;  and  I  never  would  believe  it.  But  now  I  do  with  all 
my  heart.     Will  you  never  know  what  1  am,  love?" 

"  No,  Lorna,  that  1  never  shall.  I  can  understand  mj  mother 
well,  and  one  at  least  of  my  sisters^  and  both  the  Suowe  girls 
very  easily;  but  you  I  never  understand,  only  love  you  all 
the  more  for  it." 

"Then  never  try  to  understand  me,  if  the  result  is  that, 
dear  John.  And  yet  I  am  tlie  very  simplest  of  all  foolkh 
simple  creatures.  Nay,  I  tun  wroiij;:}  tliereln  I  yield  the  palm 
to  you,  my  dear.  To  think  that  1  can  act  so!  No  wonder 
they  want  me  in  London,  as  an  ormimeut  for  the  stage^  John.*' 

Now  in  after  days,  when  I  Jicard  of  Lorna,  as  the  richest, 
and  noblest,  and  loveliest  lady  to  bt?  found  in  London,  I  often 
remembered  that  little  scene,  and  recalled  every  word  auil 
gesture,  wondering  wdiat  lay  under  it.  Even  now,  while  it 
was  quite  impossible  once  to  tloubt  those  elear  deep  eyes,  and 
the  bright  lij>s  trembling  so;  nnvertlieless  1  felt  how  much  the 
world  would  have  to  do  with  it;  and  that  the  best  and  truest 
people  cannot  shake  themselves  quite  free.  However,  for  tin' 
moment,  I  was  very  proud,  and  showed  it. 

And  herein  differs  fact  from  fancy,  tilings  as  they  befall  ii* 
from  tilings  as  we  would  have  them,  liuman  ends  from  humjin 
will;  that  tlie  first  are  moved  by  a  thousand,  and  the  last  on 
two  wheels  only,  which  (l>eiug  named)  are  —  desire,  and  f»'ar. 
Hope,  for  instance,  is  nothing  more  than  desire  with  a  t^le* 
scope,  magnifying  distant  matters,  overlooking  near  ones; 
opening  one  eye  on  the  objects,  closing  the  other  to  all  objec- 
tions. And  if  hope  be  the  future  tense  of  desire,  the  futun* 
of  fear  is  religion  —  at  legist  with  too  iuany  of  us. 

Wietht^r  I  am  right,  or  w^rong»  in  these  small  moralities, 
one  thing  is  sure  enough,  to  wit,  that  ho|>e  is  the  fastest  trav^ 
eller,  at  any  rate  in  tlie  time  of  youth.  And  so  I  hoped  thftt 
Lorna  might  be  proved  of  blameless  family,  and  honorable 
rank  and  fortune;  and  yet  none  the  less  for  that,  love  me, 
and  Ixdong  to  me.  So  T  led  her  into  the  house,  and  she  (tW 
into  my  mother's  arms;  and  I  left  them  to  have  a  good  cry  of 
it,  witli  Annie  ready  to  help  tliem. 

If  Master  Stickles  should  not  mend  enough  to  gain  ii»» 
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speech  a  little,  and  declar*^  to  us  all  he  knew,  I  was  to  set  out 
for  Watchett,  riding  upon  horseback,  and  there  to  hire  a  cjirt 
with  wlipels,  sucli  as  wt*  had  not  brgun  as  yet  to  use  on  Ex- 
moor,  For  all  our  work  wont  ou  broad  wood,  with  runners 
and  with  earth  boards;  and  many  of  us  still  Inolred  upon 
wheels  (though  nipiitioned  in  ttie  Bible)  as  the  invention  of 
the  Evil  one,  and  Pharaoh's  especial  property. 

Now  instead  of  getting  better,  Colonel  Stiekles  grew  worse 
and  worse,  in  spite  of  all  our  tendance  of  him,  with  simples 
and  with  nourishment,  and  no  jioistmous  nredicineSjt  jsueh  as 
doctors  would  have  given  him.  And  tlie  fault  of  this  lay  not 
with  us,  but  purely  with  himself,  and  his  unquiet  constitution- 
For  he  roused  himself  up  to  a  perfect  fever,  when  through 
Jjizzie'A  giddiness  he  learned  the  ver}^  thing  which  mother  and 
Annie  were  hiding  from  him  with  the  utmost  care:  namely, 
that  Serjeant  Bloxham  had  taken  upon  Jiiniself  to  send  direct 
to  London,  by  the  Chanceiy  oHieers,  a  full  report  of  what 
had  happened,  and  of  the  illness  of  his  ehief,  together  with 
an  urgent  prayer  for  a  full  battalion  of  King's  troops,  and  a 
plenary  comniander. 

This  Serjeant  Bloxlinm,  being  senior  of  the  surviving  sol- 
diers, and  a  very  worthy  man  in  his  way,  but  a  trifle  over 
zealous,  had  Butceeded  "to  the  captatney  upon  his  master's 
disablement.  Then,  with  desire  to  serve  his  country  and 
show  his  education,  he  sat  uj)  most  part  of  three  nights,  and 
wrote  this  wonderful  report  by  the  aid  of  our  stable  lanthorn. 
It  was  a  very  line  piece  of  work,  as  three  men  to  whom  he 
read  it  (but  only  one  at  a  time)  pronounced,  being  under  seal 
of  secrecy.  And  all  might  have  gone  well  with  it,  if  the 
author  could  only  have  held  his  tongue,  when  near  the  ears  of 
women.  But  this  was  beyond  his  sense,  as  it  seems,  although 
^B  good  a  writer.  For  having  heard  that  our  Lizzie  was  a 
Spinous  judge  of  literature  (as  indeed  she  told  almost  every 
Ctie)  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  must  have  her  opinion 
upon  his  work. 

Li2zie  sat  on  a  log  of  Wf>od,  and  listened  with  all  her  ears 
up,  having  made  jiroviso  that  no  one  else  should  be  there  to 
interrupt  her.  And  she  ]>ut  in  a  syllable  here  and  there,  and 
many  a  time  she  took  out  rtne  {for  the  Serjeant  overloaded  his 
gun,  more  often  than  undercharged  it;  like  a  liberal  man  of 
letters)  and  then  she  declared  the  result  so  good,  and  the  styh* 
to  be  so  elegant,  so  chaste,  and  yet  so  fervent,  that  the  Ser- 
jeant broke  his  pipe  in  three,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  on  tlie 
•pot.     Now  this  has  led  me  out  of  my  way;   as  things  are 
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always  doing,  partly  tlirough  their  own  pervei-aeness,  parUj 
through  my  kind  desire  to  give  fair  turn  tc»  nil  of  tliem,  and 
to  all  the  peoplf  who  do  tliem.  If  any  one  expects  of  me  a 
strict  and  well-drilled  story,  standing  "at  attention  "  all  the 
time,  with  hands  at  the  side  like  two  wens  on  my  trunk,  and 
eyes  goiii^  neither  right  nor  left;  I  trow  that  man  has  been 
disappointt'd  many  n  page  ago,  and  has  left  me  to  my  evil 
ways;  and  if  not,  1  love  liis  eharity.  Therefore  let  me  seek 
his' grace,  and  get  Ijuek,  and  just  l>egin  again. 

That  great  despatch  was  sent  to  London  by  the  Chancery 
officers,  whom  we  litted  up  with  (dotlies,  and  for  tliree  days 
fattened  them;  which  in  strict  jnstice  tliey  needed  much,  as 
well  as  in  point  of  equity.  They  were  kind  enough  to  be 
pleased  with  lis,  and  accepted  my  new  shirts  generously:  and 
urgent  as  their  business  was,  another  week  (as  they  botJ' 
declared)  could  do  no  harm  to  nobody,  and  might  set  them 
upon  their  legs  again.  And  knowing,  although  they  were 
London-men,  that  fish  do  live  in  water,  these  twt'o  fellows 
went  hshing  all  day,  but  never  landed  any  thing,  HoweA'er 
their  holiday  was  cut  short;  for  the  Serjeant,  having  finished 
now  his  narrative  of  proceedings,  "was  not  the  mail  to  let  it 
hang  fire,  and  be  quenched  perhaps  by  Stickles. 

Therefore,  having  done  their  business,  and  served  lx)th  citn- 
tions,  these  two  good  men  had  a  pannier  of  victuals  put  up  by 
dear  Annie,  and  burrowing  two  t»f  our  horses,  roile  to  Dunster* 
where  they  left  thein,  and  hired  on  towards  London.  We 
had  not  time  to  like  thfm  mucli,  and  so  we  did  not  miss  th*?ni' 
i?specially  in  our  great  anxu^ty  about  poor  Master  Stickles. 

Jeremy  lay  between  life  and  death,  for  at  least  a  fortnight. 
If  the  link  of  chain  had  flown  upwards  (for  half-a-link  of 
chain  it  was  which  took  him  in  tlie  nnnith  so),  even  one  inch 
upwards,  the  poor  man  could  have  needed  no  one  except  Par- 
son Bowden;  for  the  bottom  of  his  skull,  which  holds  thr 
brain  as  in  an  egg-cuji,  must  have  clean  gone  from  him.  But 
striking  him  hori/jui tally,  and  a  little  u]»on  the  skew,  the 
metal  came  out  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  (the  powder  »ol 
being  strong,  1  Buppotse)  it  lodged  in  his  leather  collar. 

Now  the  rust  of  this  iron  hung  in  the  wound,  or  at  least  wf 
thought  so;  though  since  I  have  talked  with  a  man  of  medi' 
cine,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it.  Ami  our  chief  aim  was  t<.>  purg<^ 
this  rust;  when  rather  we  should  have  stopped  the  hole,  ao»l 
let  the  oxide  do  its  worst,  with  a  plug  of  new  flesh  on  botb 
sides  of  it. 

A.t  last  I  prevailed  upon  him,  by  argument,  that  he  wujit 
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fc  ioetter,  to  save  himself  from  being  ignobly  and  unjustly 
uperseded;  and  hereupon  I  reviled  fcierjeaut  Uluxham  more 
fiercely  than  Jeremy's  self  eould  have  tlone,  and  indeed  to 
such  a  pitch  that  Jeremy  almost  torgave  liim,  and  became 
much  milder.  And  alter  that  his  fever,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion of  bis  wound,  diminished  very  rapidly. 

However,  not   knowing  what  might  happen,  or  even  huw 

n  poor  Lorna  might  be  taken  frura  our  power,  and»  falling 

to  laAvyer's  hands,  liave  cause  to  wish  lierself  most  heartily 

back  among  robbers,  I  set  forth  one  day  for  Watchett,  taking 

"vantage  of  the  visit  of  some  troopers  from  an  outpost,  who 

ould  make  our  house  quite  safe.     I  rode  aloue,  being  fuUy 

inied,  and  having  no  misgivings.  -  For  it  was  said  tliat  even 

e  Doones  had  begun  to  fear  nie,  since  1  east  tlieir  eulverin 

rough  the  door,  as  above  related;  and  they  eould  not  but 

believe,  from  my  bi.?ing  still  untouched  (although  so  large  an 

object)  in  the  thiekest  of  their  tire,  both  of  gun  and  cannon, 

that  1  must  bear  a  idiarmed  life,  proof  against  ball  and  bullet. 

However,  I  knew  that  Carver  Doone  was  not  a  likely  miin  to 

hold  an}'  superstitious  oi>iniDn.s;  and  of  him  1  had  an  unshapeu 

dread,  althuugli  quite  reoiiy  to  face  him. 

Riding  aloug,  1  meditated  upon  Lorna's  history ;  how  many 
things  were  now  beginning  to  unf<^ld  themselves,  which  had 
been  obscure  and  dark!  For  instantie,  Sir  Eusor  Doone's  con- 
sent, or  to  say  the  least  his  indifference,  to  her  marriage  witli 
!a  yeoman;  which  in  a  man  so  proud  (though  dying)  had  greatly 
■nzstled  both  of  us.  But  now,  if  she  not  only  proved  to  be  no 
■randchild  of  the  Doone,  but  even  deseended  froiii  his  enemy, 
■  was  natural  enough  that  !»e  slimdd  feel  no  j^jreat  repugnance 
fc  ber  hurailiatinn.  And  tliat  Lorna's  father  had  been  a  foe 
p  the  house  of  Doone  I  gnthered  from  Iht  mother's  cry  when 
Ihe  beheld  their  leader.  Mm  cover  that  fiiet  would  Riip]ily  their 
motive  in  carrying  off  the  uufoitunate  littli^  creature,  and  rear- 
Bg  her  among  them,  aud  as  one  of  their  own  family;  y«t  hid- 
pig  her  true  birth  from  her.  8he  was  a  "grept  card,"  as  we 
say,  when  plaviug  All-fours  at  CliristniaS'time;  and  if  one  of 
them  could  marry  her,  before  she  learned  of  right  atid  wrong, 
vast  property,  t'lujngh  to  buy  pardons  for  a  thovisand  Doones, 
would  be  at  their  inercy.  And  sincr  I  was  come  to  know  Lorn:i 
better,  and  she  to  know  m«*  thoroni^dily  —  many  things  had 
ien  outspoken,  whirh  her  early  baslifnlness  had  kept  covered 
m  me.  Attempts  t  nu^an  to  pledge  her  love  to  this  one,  or 
t  other;  some  of  wluch  ])erhaps  niiglit  Imve  been  successful, 
there  had  not  been  too  many. 
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And  then,  as  her  beauty  grew  richer  and  brighter,  d 
Doone  was  smitten  strongly,  and  would  hear  of  no  one  els6 
a  suitor  for  her ;  and  by  the  terror  of  his  claim  drove  off  all 
the  others.  Here  too  lay  the  explanation  of  a  thing  which 
seemed  to  be  against  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  upon  which 
I  longed,  but  dared  not,  to  (jross-question  Lorna.  How  could 
such  a  lovely  maid,  although  so  young,  and  brave,  and  distant, 
have  escaped  the  vile  aifections  of  a  lawless  company? 

But  now  it  wiiij  as  clear  as  need  be.  For  any  proven  vio- 
lence would  have  utterly  vitiated  all  claim  upon  her  gi'and 
estates;  at  least  as  those  claims  must  be  urged  before  a  court 
of  equity.  And  therefore  all  the  elders  (witli  views  upon  her 
real  estate)  ke])t  strict  watch  on  the  youngers,  who  confined 
their  views  to  her  personality. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  this,  or  the  hundred  other 
things  which  came,  crowding  consideration,  were  half  as  plain 
to  me  at  the  time,  as  I  liave  set  them  down  above.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  deceive  you  so.  No  doubt  my  thoughts  were  thejj 
dark  and  hazy,  like  an  oil-iamp  full  of  fungus;  and  I  have 
trimmed  theni»  as  thougli  at  the  time,  with  scissors  sharpened 
long  afterwards.  AU  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  jogging 
ah>ng  to  a  certain  tune  of  the  horse^s  feet,  which  we  call  "three 
half'f>ence  and  two  pence/-  I  saw  my  way  a  little  into  some 
things  which  had  puzzled  me. 

When  I  knocked  at  the  little  door,  whose  sill  was  gritty  and 
grimed  with  sand,  no  one  came  for  a  very  long  time  to  aniiwef 
me,  or  to  let  me  in.  Not  wishing  to  he  immannerly,  I  waited  a 
long  time,  and  watched  the  sea,  from  which  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing; and  whose  many  lips  of  waves  — though  the  tide  wa* 
halfway  out  —  spok»^  to  and  refreshed  me.  After  a  while  I 
knocked  again,  for  my  liorse  was  becoming  liungry;  and  j« 
good  while  after  that  again,  a  voice  came  through  the  key* 
hole^ — 

"Who  is  that  wishes  to  enter?" 

"  The  boy  who  was  at  the  pump,"  said  I,  **  when  the  carriag*' 
broke  down  at  Dulverton.  The  boy  that  lives  at  oh  — ^  ah;  ainl 
some  day  you  would  come  seek  for  him." 

"Oh  yes,  I  remember  certainly.  My  leetle  boy,  with  tbr 
fair  wliit*j  skm.  I  have  desired  to  see  him,  oh  many,  jw* 
many  times." 

She  was  opening  the  door,  while  saying  this;  and  then  «li* 
started  back  in  affright,  that  the  little  boy  should  have  grown 
so. 

"You  cannot  be  that  leetle  boy.  It  is  quite  impossiblr. 
Why  do  yi)u  impose  on  me^" 
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'*Xot  only  am  I  that  little  boy,  who  made  the  water  to  flow 

r  you,  till  the  nebule  came  upon  the  glass  j  but  also  I  am 

me  to  tell  you  all  about  your  little  girl." 

*'Come  in,  you  very  great  leetle  boy,*'  she  answered,  with 

r  dark  eyes  brightened*  And  I  went  in,  and  looked  at  her. 
!5he  was  altered  by  time,  as  much  as  I  was.  The  slight  and 
graceful  shape  was  gone;  not  that  I  remembered  anything  uf 
lier  figure,  if  jou  please ;  for  boys  of  twelve  are  not  yet  prone 
to  note  tiie  shapes  of  women;  but  that  her  lithe  straight  gait 
had  struck  me  as  being  80  unlike  our  people.  Now  her  time 
for  walking  so  was  past,  and  transmitted  to  her  children.  Yet 
her  face  was  comely  still,  and  full  of  strong  intelligence,  I 
gazed  at  her,  and  she  at  me :  and  we  were  sure  of  one  another. 

"Now  wliat  will  ye  please  to  eat?"  she  iisked,  with  a  lively 
glance  at  the  size  of  my  mouth :  **  that  is  always  the  first  thing 
you  people  ask,  in  these  barbarous  places." 

"I  will  tell  yuii  by-and-by,"  1  answered,  misliking  this  satire 
upon  us:  "but  I  miglit  begin  with  a  quart  of  ale,  to  enable 

e  to  speak,  madam." 

'*Very  well.  One  quevart  of  be-or:"  she  called  out  to  a 
maid,  who  was  h^r  fildesfc  child,  no  doubt.  **  It  is  to  be 
tetl,  sir.  Be-or,  be-or,  be-or,  all  day  long,  with  you  Eng- 
euT' 

**Nay,"  I  replieil;  ''not  all  day  long,  if  madam  will  excuse 

e.     Only  a  pint  at  breakfast-time,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  at 

even  o'clock,  and  a  quart  or  so  at  (linner.  And  then  no  oiore 
till  the  afternoon;  and  half  a  gallon  at  supper  time.  No  one 
can  object  to  that.-* 

**  Well,  1  supx>ose  it  is  right,"  she  said,  with  an  atr  of  resig- 

tion :  **  God  knows.      But  I  do  not  understand  it.     It  is  'good 

r  business,*  as  you  say,  to  preclude  every  thing." 
And  it  is  good  for  us,  madam,"  I  answered  with  indigna- 

n,  for  beer  is  my  favorite  beverage:  ''and  I  am  a  credit  to 
r,  madam;  and  so  arc  all  who  trust  to  it." 
At  any  rate  you  are,  young  man.     If  beer  has  made  you 

ow  so  large,  I  .will  put  my  children  upon  it;  it  is  too  late  for 
me  to  begin.     The  smell  to  me  is  hateful," 

Now  I  only  set  down  that  to  sliow  bow  perverse  those  for- 
eign people  are.  They  will  drink  their  wretidied  heartless 
stuff,  such  as  they  call  claret,  or  wine  6f  Medoc,  or  Bordeaux, 
or  what  not,  with  no  more  meaning  than  sour  rennet*  stirred 
with  the  pulp  from  the  cider  press,  and  strained  through  the 
c^p  of  our  Betty,     This  is  very  well  for  them;  and  as  good  as 

y  deserve,  no  doubt;  and  meant  jjerhaps  by  the  will  of  God 
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for  those  uuLappy  natives.  But  to  briug  it  over  to  England, 
aud  set  it  against  our  houie-brewed  «ile  (not  to  speak  of  wines 
from  Portugal),  and  sell  it  at  ten  tinies  tlie  price,  iis  a  cure  for 
British  bile,  and  a  great  euligLtenment;  tlmi  Isay  in  the  vilest 
feature  of  the  age  we  live  in, 

Madame  Beuita  Udam  —  for  the  name  of  the  man  who  turned 
the  wheel  proved  to  be  John  Odani  —  showeil  me  into  a  little 
room  coutaiuiug  two  chairs  aud  a  tir-wood  table,  and  sat  down 
on  a  tltree-legged  seat  and  studied  me  very  steadfaiitly.  This 
she  had  a  right  to  du;  and  I,  having  all  uiy  clothes  on  now, 
was  not  discoueerted.  It  would  not  become  me  to  repeat  her 
judgment  upon  my  appearance,  which  she  delivered  as  calmly 
a,s  it  I  were  a  pig  at  market,  and  as  proudly  as  if  her  own  piij. 
And  she  asked  me  whether  1  had  ever  got  rid  ot  the  blacJc 
mai'ks  on  my  breast. 

Not  wanting  to  talk  about  myself  (tliough  very  fond  of  doing 
so,  when  time  and  season  favor},  I  led  her  back  to  that  fearful 
night  of  the  day  when  lirst  1  had  seen  her.  She  was  not 
desirous  to  sjieaJt  of  it,  because  of  her  own  little  children: 
however,  I  drew  lier  gradually  to  recollection  of  Lorua,  and 
then  of  the  little  boy  who  died,  aud  the  |)oor  mother  buried 
with  him.  And  her  strong  hot  nature  kindled,  as  she  dwelled 
upon  these  things:  and  niy  wrath  waxed  within  mej  and  we 
forgot  reserve  and  prudence  under  tlie  sense  of  so  vile  a  wrong. 
She  told  me  (as  nearly  as  might  be)  the  very  same  story  which 
she  had  told  to  Master  tTeremy  Stickles;  only  she  dwelled  upon 
it  more,  because  of  my  knowing  tlie  outset.  And  being  a 
woman,  with  an  inkling  of  my  situation,  she  enlarged  upon  the 
little  nuiid,  more  tlian  to  dry  Jeremy, 

"Would  you  know  her  again?''  I  asked,  being  stirred  by 
these  accounts  of  Lorna,  when  she  was  five  years  old:  "woulo 
you  know  her  as  a  full-grown  maiden?'' 

"I  think  I  should,"  she  answered;  **it  is  not  possible  to 
say,  until  one  sees  the  person :  but  from  the  eyes  of  the  little 
girl,  I  think  that  I  must  know  her.  Oh,  the  poor  young  cren- 
ture!  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  cannibak  devoured  her? 
Wliat  a  people  you  are  in  this  country!     Meat,  meat,  meat!'' 

As  she  raised  her  hands  and  eyes  in  horror  at  our  carnivo* 
rous  propensities,  to  whicli  she  clearly  attributed  the  disapp<*Ar 
ance  of  Lorna,  I  could  scarce  help  laughing,  even  after  that 
sad  story.  For  though  it  is  said  at  the  present  day,  and  will 
doubtless  be  said  hereafter,  that  the  Doones  had  1ft 

baby  once,  as  they  came  up  Porlocu  hill,  after  tigh:  .   1  in 

the  market-place,  I  knew  that  the  tale  was  utterly  liil^d :  far 
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cruel  and  brutal  as  they  were,  their  tastu  was  very  coireet  and 
fhoice,  and  iiideod  one  might  say  fastidious.  Nevertheless,  I 
eould  not  stup  to  argue  that  matter  witli  her, 

**The  little  maiil  iia.s  not  been  devourt'd/'  I  said  to  Mistress 
Udam:  **and  now  she  is  a  tall  young  lady,  and  as  beautiful  as 
can  be.  If  1  sleep  in  your  good  hostel  tu-night,  after  going  to 
Watchett  town,  will  you  come  with  me  to  Oare  to-morrow,  anil 
see  your  little  muidenV^' 

"  1  would  like  —  and  yet  I  fear.  This  country  is  so  barbar- 
ous* And  I  am  good  to  eat  —  my  God,  there  is  much  picking 
on  my  bones  I  " 

She  surveyed  herself  with  a.  glance  so  mingled  of  pity  and 
ii-ation,  and  tlie  truth  of  her  words  was  so  apparent  (only 

at  it  would  have  taken  a  week  to  get  at  the  Ixines,  before 
iekiug),  that  1  nearly  lost  good  niannt^rs^  for  she  really  seemed 
to  suspect  even  me  of  cannibal  iuuliuations.  However,  at  last 
~  made  her  promise  toeouie  with  nie  on  the  morrow,  presuming 
lat  Master  Udam  could  b}"  any  means  be  jjcrsuaded  to  keep 
ler  company  in  the  eart,  as  pnijiriety  demanded.  Having 
little  doubt  that  blaster  Odani  was  entirely  at  his  %vife^s  com- 

and,  I    looked  upon  that  matter  as  st'ttled,  and  set  olT  for 

atcliett,  to  see  the  grave  of  Lonia's  poor  mother,  and  to  hire 
a  cart  for  the  morrow. 

And  here  (as  so  often  happens  with  men)  1  succeeded  with- 
out any  troufde  or  hindrance,  where  I  had  looked  for  both  of 
them,  namely  in  finding  a  suitable  cart;  whereas  the  other 
matter*  in  which  I  coidd  have  expected  no  difficulty,  cume  very 
near  to  defeat  me.  For  when  I  iieard  tbat  Lorna^s  father  was 
the  Earl  of  Dugal  — as  Benita  impressetl  upon  me  with  a 
strong  enforcement,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Who  are  you,  young 
man,  to  come  even  asking  about  her?''  —  then  1  never  thought 
but  that  every  body  in  Watchett  town  must  know  all  about  the 
tombstone  of  the  Countess  of  DugaL 

This  howe\*er  proved  otlierwise.  For  Lord  Dugal  had  never 
lived  at  Watchett  Grange,  as  their  place  was  called;  neither 
had  his  name  become  familiar  as  its  owner.  Because  the 
Grange  had  only  devolved  to  him  by  will,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
entailt  when  the  last  of  the  Fitz-Paius  died  out;  and  though 
be  liked  the  idea  of  it,  he  had  gone  abroad,  without  taking 
seisin.  And  upon  news  of  his  death,  John  Jones,  a  rich  gen- 
tleman from  Llautlaff,  had  taken  jiossession,  as  next  of  right, 
and  hushed  up  all  the  story.  And  though,  even  at  the  worst 
of  times,  a  lady  of  high  rank  and  wealth  could  not  be  robbed, 
and  as  bad  as  murdered,  and  thFii  buried  in  a  little  place,  with 
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out  moving  some  excitement;  yet  it  had  been  given  out,  oa 
purpose  and  with  diligence,  that  this  was  only  a  foreign  lady, 
travelling  for  her  health  and  pleasure,  along  the  8ea*eoa3t  of 
England.  And  as  the  poor  thing  never  spoke,  and  several  ol 
her  servants  and  her  baggage  looked  so  foreign,  and  she  herself 
died  in  a  collar  of  lace  unlike  any  made  in  England,  all 
Watchett,  witliout  hesitation,  pronounced  her  to  be  a  foreigner. 
And  the  English  serving-man  and  maid,  who  might  liave 
cleared  up  every  tiling,  either  were  bribed  by  Master  Jonea,  or 
else  decamped  of  theii"  own  accord  with  the  relics  of  tiie  bag- 
gage. So  the  poor  Countess  of  Dugal,  almost  in  sight  of  her 
own  grand  house,  was  buried  in  an  unknown  grave,  together 
witli  her  pair  of  infants,  without  a  plate,  without  a  tombstone 
(worse  than  all),  without  a  tear,  except  from  the  hired  Italian 
woman.     Surely  my  pour  Lorna  came  of  an  ill-starred  family. 

Kow  in  spite  of  all  this,  if  I  had  only  taken  Benita  with 
me,  or  even  told  her  what  I  wished,  and  craved  her  directions, 
there  could  have  been  no  trouble.  But  I  do  assure  you  thst 
among  the  stupid  people  of  Watchett  (compared  with  whom 
our  folk  of  Oare,  exceeding  dense  though  being,  are  as  Hamlet 
against  Dogberry)^  what  with  one  of  them  and  another,  and  the 
firm  conviction  of  all  the  town  that  I  could  be  come  only  to 
wrestle,  I  do  assure  you  (as  I  said  before)  that  my  wits  almost 
went  out  of  me-  Antl  what  vexed  me  yet  more  about  it  was, 
that  I  saw  my  own  mistake,  in  coming  myself  to  seek  out  the 
matter,  instead  of  semling  some  unknown  person.  For  my  fac»^ 
and  form  were  kno\\ni  at  that  time  (and  still  are  so)  to  nine 
people  out  of  every  ten  living  in  forty  miles  of  me.  Kot 
through  any  excellence,  or  any  thing  of  good  desert,  in  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  simply  because  folk  will  be  fools,  on 
the  rivalr}'  of  wrestling.  The  art  is  a  fiue  one  in  itself,  and 
demands  a  little  wit  of  brain,  as  well  as  strength  of  body:  it 
binds  the  man  who  studies  it  to  temperance,  and  chastity,  to 
self-respect,  and  most  of  all  to  an  even  and  sweet  temper;  for 
I  have  thrown  stronger  men  than  myself  (when  I  was  a  mere 
sapling,  and  before  my  strength  grew  hard  on  me)  through 
their  loss  of  temper.  But  though  the  art  is  an  honest  one, 
surely  they  who  excel  therein  have  a  right  (like  all  the  rest  ol 
mankind)  to  their  own  private  life. 

Be  that  either  way  —  and  I  will  not  speak  too  strongly,  for 
fear  of  indulging  my  own  annoyance  —  any  how,  all  Watchett 
town  cared  ten  times  as  much  to  see  John  Ridd,  as  to  sliow 
}nm  what  he  wanted.  I  was  led  to  every  public-house,  instead 
of  to  the  churchyard  J  and  twenty  tables  were  ready  for  me,  is 
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u  of  a  single  gravestone.  **  Zummerzett  thou  bee'st,  Jan 
idd,  and  Zummerzett  thou  shalt  be.  Thee  carl  theezell  a 
vonshire  man!  Whoy,  thee  lives  iu  Zunvmerzett;  and  in 
Zummerzett  thee  wast  bam,  lad,'^  And  so  it  went  on,  till  1 
^was  weary;  though  very  much  obliged  to  them. 
^K  Steadfast  and  solid  a^  I  am,  and  with  a  wild  duck  waiting 
^Hor  me  at  good  Mistiess  Odam's,  I  saw  tliat  tliere  was  nothing 
^^kr  it  but  to  yield  to  these  good  people,  and  prove  me  a  man  of 
^Bomcrset  by  eating  a  dinner  at  tlxeir  expense.  As  for  the 
^Bburchyard,  none  would  hear  of  it;  and  1  grieved  for  broach- 
^^ng  the  matter. 

liut  how  was  1  to  meet  Lorna  again,  without  having  done  the 

thing  of  all  things  which  I  had  promised  to  see  to?     It  would 

never  do  to  tell  her,  that  so  great  was  my  popularity,  and  so 

strong  the  desire  to  feed  me,  that   I  could  not  attend  to  her 

jinother.     Least  of  all  could  1  say  that  every  one  in  Watt'hett 

■■toe w  John  Kidd;  while  none  htid  heard  of  the  Countess  of 

^Bhigal.     And  yet  that  was  about  the  truth,  as  I  hinted  very 

delicately  to  Slistress   <Jdam  that  evening.     But  she  (being 

vexed  about  her  wild  duck,  and  not  having  English  ideas  on 

Nthe  matter  of  sports*  and  so  on)  made  a  poor  unwitting  face  at 
me.  Nevertheless  Master  Odam  restored  me  to  my  self-respect ; 
fcr  he  stared  at  me  till  1  went  to  bed;  and  he  broke  bis  hose 
with  excitement.  For  l>eing  in  the  leg-line  myself,  I  wanted 
to  know  what  the  muscles  were  of  a  man  who  turned  a  wheel 
all  day.  I  liad  never  seen  a  tread-mill  (though  they  have  one 
now  at  Exeter),  and  it  touched  me  mucli  to  learn  whether  it 
were  good  exercise.  Ami  licrcin,  from  what  I  saw  of  Odam, 
J  incline  to  think  that  it  does  great  harm;  as  moving  the 
uscles  too  mucli  in  a  line,  and  without  variety. 


CHAPTEE  LYII, 
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Having  obtained  from  Benita  Odam  a  very  close  and  full 
S8cription  of  the  place  where  her  poor  mistress  lay,  and  the 
larks  whereby  to  know  it,  I  hastened  to  Watchett  the  foUow- 
ig  morning',  before  the  sun  was  up,  or  any  j>cople  were  about. 
Lnd  so,  without  interruption,  I  was  in  the  churchyard  at 
sunrise. 

In  the  furthest  and  darkest  n€K)kj  OTerjj^wn  with  grasB,  and 
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overhung  by  a  weeping  tree,  a  little  bank  of  earth  betokenad 
the  rounding  oft  of  a  hajiloss  life.  There  was  nothing  to  tell 
of  rank,  or  wealth,  ot  love,  or  even  pity:  nameless  as  a  peasant 
lay  the  last  (aa  supposed)  of  a  mighty  race.  Only  some  unskil- 
ful liaiid,  probably  Master  (.)dam's  under  his  wife's  teaching, 
had  carved  a  rude  L,,  and  a  ruder  D,,  upon  a  large  pebble  from 
the  beach,  and  set  it  up  as  a  headstone. 

1  gatliered  a  little  grass  for  Lorna,  and  a  sprig  of  the  weep- 
ing tree,  and  then  returned  to  the  **  Forest  Cat/*  as  Benita*s 
lonely  inn  was  called.  For  the  way  is  long  from  Watchett  U' 
Oare;  and  though  you  may  ride  it  rapidly,  as  the  Doones  had 
done  on  that  fatal  night,  to  travel  on  wheels,  with  one  hors** 
only,  is  a  matter  of  time  and  of  prudence.  Therefore  we  set 
out  pretty  early,  three  of  us,  and  a  baby,  who  could  not  well 
be  left  beliind.  The  wife  of  tli«^  man  who  owned  the  cart  had 
undertaken  to  mind  the  business  and  the  other  babies,  upon 
comlitioD  of  having  the  keys  of  all  the  taps  left  with  her* 

As  the  manner  ol  journeying  over  the  moor  has  been  descrilH*(l 
oft  enough  already,  1  will  say  no  more,  except  iiitil  we  all 
arrived,  before  dusk  of  the  summer's  day,  safe  at  Plover's 
Barrows.  Mistress  lienita  was  delighted  with  the  change  from 
her  dull  hard  life;  and  she  ma<ie  muny  excellent  observations, 
such  as  seem  natural  to  a  foreigner  looking  at  our  countiy. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  iirst  who  ciune  to  meet  us  at  %\it 
gate  was  Lornaj  with  nothing  whatever  upon  her  head  (tlit> 
weather  being  summerly),  but  her  beautiful  hair  shed  round 
her;  and  wearing  a  swe'et  white  frock  tucked  in,  and  showing 
her  figure  perfectly.  In  her  joy  she  ran  straight  up  to  tlit- 
cart;  and  tlien  stopped  and  gazed  at  Benita.  At  one  glance 
her  old  nurse  knew  her:  *'  Oh  the  eyes,  the  eyes ! ''  she  eriwL 
and  was  over  the  rail  of  the  cart  in  a  moment,  in  spite  of  all 
her  substance.  LoruLi,  on  the  othrr  hand,  looked  at  her  with 
some  doubt  and  wonder;  as  though  having  right  to  know  much 
about  her,  and  yet  unable  to  do  su-  But  when  the  forrigu 
woman  said  soinething  in  Roman  language,  and  flung  new  bar 
from  the  cart  upon  her,  as  if  in  a  romp  of  childhood,  the  young 
maid  cried  *'0h,  Nita,  Nita!*'  and  fell  upon  her  breast,  and 
wept;  and  after  that  looked  round  at  us. 

This  being  so,  thi-re  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of 
proving  Lady  Lorna's  birtln  and  rights,  both  by  evidence  and 
token.  For  though  we  had  not  the  necklace  now  —  thanks  to 
Annie's  wisdom  —  we  had  thr  ring  of  heavy  gold,  a  very  ancient 
relic,  with  which  my  maid  (in  her  simple  way)  had  pleilgi*a 
herself  to  me.     And  Benita  knew  this  ring  as  well  as  she  kii^ 
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•r  own  fingers,  having  heard  a  long  histiiry  aliout  it;  and  the 
igy  on  it  of  the  wild  cat  was  the  Viearing  of  the  house  of 
►rne. 

For  though  Lorna's  father  Wiis  a  uoblt^man  of  high  and  goodly 

leage,  her  mother  was  of  yet  more  ancient  and  renowned 

sscent,  being  the  Lxst  in  line  direct  ijom  the  great  and  kingly 

l^hiefs  of  Lorne,     A  wild  and  headstrong  race  they  were,  and 

nuist  have  every  thing  their  own  way.     Hot  blood  was  ever 

moug  them^  even  of  one  household j  and  their  sovereignty 

hich  more  than  onee  had  deiied  the  King  of  Strotlaud)  waned 

id  fell  among  themselves,  by  continual  quarrelling.     And  it 

IS  of  a  piece  witli  this,  that  the  Dooues  (who  were  an  offset, 

)y  tVie  mother's  side,  holding   in   co-partnership  some  large 

jroperty,  whieh  liad  eome  by  the   spindle,  as  we  say)  should 

ill  out  with  the  Earl  of  Lome,  the  last  Init  one  of  that  title. 

The  daughter  of  this  nobleman  had  UAarrieti  Sir  Ensor  Doone; 

it  this,   instead  of   healing  matters,    le<l  to  fiercer  conflict. 

never  euuld  quite  nndersUmd  all   tlie   ins  and  outs  of  it; 

"lich  none  but  a  lawyer  may  go  through,  and  keep  his  head  at 

le  end  of  it.     The  motives  of  mankind  are  plainer  than  the 

potions  tliey  produee.     Especially  when  charity  (such  as  found 

long  us)  sits  to  judge  the  former,  and  is  never  weary  of  it: 

lile  reason  does  not  care  to  trace  the  latter  complications, 

Lcept  for  fee  or  title* 

Therefore  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  knowing  Lorna  to  be 
Irect  in  heirship  to  vast  property,  and  bearing  «^special  spite 
dnst  the  house  of  which  slie  was  the  last,  tlie  Dnmu's  had 
rought  her  up  with  full  intention  of  lawful  nmrriage ;  and  had 
refuUy  secluded  her  from  the  wildest  of  their  young  galhiuts. 
course,  if  they  had  been  next  in  succession,  the  cliild  would 
Lve  gone  down  the  waterfall  to  save  any  further  trouble;  but 
lere  wa^i  an  intercepting  branch  of  some  honest  family;  and 
ley  being  outlaws,  woulil  have  a  x>oor  chance  (though  the  law 
Ives  outlaws)  against  them.  Only  Lorna  was  of  the  stock; 
id  Ijorna  they  must  marry.  And  what  a  triumph  against  the 
old  Earlj  for  a  cursed  Doone  to  succeed  him. 

As  for  their  outlawry,  great  robberies,  and  grand  murders, 
le  veriest  child,  now-a-days,  must  know  that  money  heals  the 
rhole  of  that.  Even  if  they  had  murdered  people  of  a  good 
position,  it  would  only  cost  about  twice  as  much  to  prove  their 
motives  loyal.  But  they  had  never  slain  any  man  abovo  the 
rank  of  yeoman;  and  folk  even  said  tluit  my  father  was  the 
highest  of  their  victims;  for  the  death  of  Loriia's  mother,  and 
brother,  was  never  set  to  their  account. 
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Pure  pleasure  it  is  to  any  man,  to  reflect  upon  all  tl 
things.  How  truly  we  tliscern  clear  justice,  and  how  wrell  we 
deal  it!  If  any  poor  man  steals  a  sheep,  having  ten  children 
starving,  and  regarding  it  as  mountain  game  {m  a  rich  man 
does  a  hare),  to  tlie  gallows  with  him.  If  a  man  of  rank  beats 
down  a  door,  smites  the.owner  upon  the  head,  and  honors  the 
wife  with  attention,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  grateful  for>  and  to 
slonch  smitten  head  the  lower. 

While  we  were  full  of  all  tliese  things,  and  wondering  what 
would  happen  next,  or  what  we  ought  ourselves  to  do»  another 
very  important  matter  called  for  our  attention.  This  was  no 
less  than  Annie's  marriage  to  tlie  Squire,  Faggus.  We  had 
tried  to  put  it  off  again  j  for  in  spite  of  all  advantages,  neither 
my  mother,  nor  myself,  had  any  real  heart  for  it.  Not  that 
we  dwelled  upon  Tom's  shortcomings,  or  rather  perhaps  his 
going  too  far,  at  the  time  wlien  lie  worked  the  road  so.  Ail 
that  was  covered  by  the  King's  pardon,  and  universal  respect 
of  the  neighborhood.  But  our  scruple  was  this  —  and  the  more 
we  talked  the  more  it  grew  u]>ou  us  —  tliat  we  both  had  great 
misgivings  as  to  his  future  steadiness. 

For  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities,  we  said,  for  a  fine,  well 
grown,  and  pretty  maiden  (sucli  as  our  Annie  was),  useful  tcwj 
in  so  many  ways,  and  lively,  and  warm-h»\irted,  and  mistrcs* 
of  5001.,  t^>  tln-ow  herself  away  on  a  man  with  a  kind  of  a  turn 
for  drinking.  If  that  last  were  ever  hinted,  Annie  would  he 
most  indignant,  and  ask,  witli  cheeks  as  red  as  roses,  who  bad 
ever  seen  Majster  Faggus  any  the  worse  for  liquor  indc^nl? 
Her  own  opinion  was,  in  truth,  that  he  took  a  great  deal  too 
little,  after  all  Ins  hard  work,  and  lianl  riding,  and  coming 
over  t!ie  bills  to  be  insulted!  And  if  ever  it  lay  in  her  power, 
and  with  no  one  to  grudge  !iim  his  trumpery  glass,  she  woulil 
see  that  poor  Tom  ha<l  the  nourishment  which  his  cougli  and 
his  lnn;^s  required. 

His  lungs  being  quite  as  sound  as  mine,  this  matter  was 
out  of  all  argument;  so  mother  and  1  looked  at  one  another, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "Let  her  go  upstairs:  she  will  cry,  anil 
come  down  more  reasonable."  And  wliile  she  was  gone,  vre 
used  to  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again;  but  withatit 
perceiving  a  cure  for  it.  And  we  almost  always  finished  «)> 
with  the  following  reflection,  which  sometimes  came  from 
mother's  lips,  and  sometimes  from  my  own:  "Well,  well 
there  is  no  telling.  None  can  say  how  a  man  may  alter,  when 
he  takes  to  matrimony.  But  if  we  could  only  make  Anfli** 
promise  to  be  a  little  firm  with  him! " 
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1  fear  that  all  this  talk  dh  nnr  part  only  hurried  matters 
rward,  Annie  lining  more  d*^teiiiiiaeJ  every  timo  we  pitierl 
And  at  la.st  T<im  Faggus  came,  and  siM)ke,  as  if  he  were 
on  the  King's  highroad,  with  a  pistol  at  my  head,  and  one  at 
mother's.  **Xo  more  fast  and  loose,"  he  cried,  "either  one 
thing,  or  the  other*  I  love  the  maid,  and  she  loves  me;  and 
we  will  have  one  another,  either  with  your  leave,  or  without 
it.  How  many  more  times  am  I  to  dane.e  over  these  vile  hills, 
d  leave  my  business,  and  get  nothing  more  than  a  sigh  or  a 
ss,  and  'Tom,  I  must  ^vait  for  mother'?  You  are  famous 
r  l>eing  straightforward,  yt>u  Ridds.  Just  treat  me  as  1 
would  treat  yuu,  now." 

1  looked  at  my  mother;  for  a  glanee  from  her  would  have 
sent  Tom  out  of  the  window;  but  she  eheeked  me  with  her 
hand,  and  said,  '*You  have  some  ground  of  eouiplaint,  sir:  I 
will  not  deny  it.  Now  I  will  be  as  stntightbu'ward  with  you. 
as  even  a  Ridd  is  supposed  to  be,  ^ly  son  aiul  myself  have 
all  along  disliked  your  marriage  with  Annie.  Not  for  what 
you  liave  been,  so  much  as  fur  what  we  fear  you  will  be. 
Have  patience,  one  moment,  if"  you  please.  We  do  not  fear 
your  taking  to  the  highway  life  again;  for  that  you  are  toi) 
clever,  no  doubt,  now  that  yuu  Lave  property.  But  we  fear 
that  you  will  take  to  drinking,  and  to  squandering  money. 
jphere  are  many  examples  of  this  arourul  us:  and  we  know 
hat  the  fate  of  the  wife  is.  It  has  been  hard  to  tell  you  this, 
der  our  own  roof,  ami  witli  our  own  — —  "  Here  mother 
sitated. 

Spirits*  and  eider,  and  lieer,"  I  broke  in;    "out  witli  it, 
:e  a  Kiddj  mother;  as  he  will  have  all  of  it," 
"Spirits,   antl  cider,    and    beer,"   said    mutlier   very   tirmly 
T  me;  and  then  she  gave  wa3^  and  said,  "'You  know,  Tom, 
m  are  welcome  to  every  di'0}>,  and  more  of  it/' 
Now  Tom  must  have  had  a  far  sweeter  temper  than  ever  I 
>uld  claim;   for   I   should   have   tiirust  my   glass  away,  and 
'ver  taken  another  drop  in  the  house  where  such  a  rherk  liad 
let  me.     But  instead  of  that,  Master  Faggus  replied  with  a 
lleasant  smile, — 
^'  I  know  that  I  am  welcome,  good  mother;  and  to  prove  it, 
will  have  some  more." 

And  thereupjui  lie  mixed  himself  another  ghiss  of  hollauds, 
ith  lemon  and  hot  water,  yet  pouring  it  very  tielieately. 
"  Oh,    T   have   been   so    miserable !  —  take    a   little    more, 
'om,"  said  mother,  handing  the  bottle. 

"Yes,  take  a  little  more/*  I  said;  ''you  have  nuxed  it  OTer 
reak,  Tom." 
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"If  ever  there  was  a  sober  man,"  cried  Toiru  complying 
with  our  request;  "if  ever  there  wa»  in  Christendom  a  niiui 
of  perfect  sobriety,  that  man  is  now  before  you,  Shall  w<' 
say  to-morrow  week,  mother?     It  will  suit  3'our  washing-day." 

"How  very  thoughtful  you  are,  Tom!  Now  John  woulo 
never  have  thought  of  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  steadiness." 

"  Certainly  not,"  1  answered  proudly ;  "  when  my  time  comes 
for  Lurna,  I  shall  not  study  Betty  Mux  worthy." 

In  this  way  the  Squire  got  over  us;  and  Farmer  NiclioLis 
Snowe  was  sent  for,  to  counsel  with  mother  about  the  matter 
and  to  set  his  two  daughters  sewing. 

When  the  time  for  tfie  wedding  came,  there  was  such  a  stir 
and  commotion  as  had  never  been  known  in  the  parisli  of  Oare 
since  my  father^s  marriage.  For  Annie's  beauty  and  kindli- 
ness had  made  her  the  ]jride  of  the  neighborhood;  and  tbf 
presents  sent  her,  from  all  around,  were  enough  to  stuck  a 
shop  with.  Master  Stirkles,  whu  now  eould  walk,  and  whof«* 
tainly  owed  his  recovery,  with  tlie  blessing  of  God,  to  Antiie, 
presented  her  witli  a  mighty  l*ible,  silver-elasi.>ed»  and  very 
nandsome,  beating  tiie  parson's  out  and  out,  and  for  which  lit* 
had  sent  to  Taunton.  Even  the  eommon  troopers,  baviug 
tasted  her  cookery  many  times  (to  helj)  out  their  poor  ratioiii). 
clubbed  together,  and  must  have  given  at  least  a  week's  jiay 
apiece,  to  have  turned  out  what  they  did  for  lier.  This  «ra* 
no  less  than  a  silver  j>ot,  Avell  designed^  but  suited  surely 
rather  to  the  bridegroom's  taste  than  bride's.  In  a  wvnl 
every  body  gave  her  things. 

And  now  my  Tjorna  e^xrae  to  me,  with  a  spring  of  tear*  I'l 
appealing  eyes  —  for  she  was  still  somewhat  childish,  '*' 
rather,  I  should  say,  more  childish  now  than  when  she  hvt*ii 
in  misery,  —and  she  placed  her  little  hands  in  mine,  andslif 
was  half  afraid  to  speak,  and  dropjied  lier  eyes  for  me  ti)  a<t 

"What  is  it,  little  darling?"  1  asked,  as  I  saw  her  lireuth 
come  fiist ;  for  the  smallest  excitement  moved  her  form. 

"You  don't  tliink»  Jolm,  you  don't  think,  dear,  that  yoii 
could  lend  me  any  money?" 

"All  1  have  got,"  I  answered:  "how  mucJi  do  you  *»"*• 
dear  heart?  *' 

"I  have  been  calculating;  and  I  fear  that  I  cannot  do  W J 
good  with  less  than  ten  pounds,  John." 

Here  she  looked  up  at  me,  with  horror  at  the  grandeur  Oi 
the  sum,  and  not  knowing  what  I  could  think  of  it.  l*utl 
kept  my  eyes  from  Iiers.  "  Ten  pounds ! "  I  said,  in  my  def?' 
est  voicej  on  purpose  to  have   it  out  in  comfort,  when  *^ 
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should  be  frightened:  "what  can  you  want  with  ten  pounds, 
tild?'* 

**That  is  my  concern,**  said  Lorna,  plucking  up  her  spirit 
this:  **when  a  lady  asks   for  a  loan,  no  gentleman  pries 
ito  the  cause  of  her  asking  it.'^ 

**Tliat  may  be,  as  may  be,"  I  answered  in  a  judicial  manner: 
ten  pounds,  or  twenty,  you  shall  have.    But  I  must  know  tlie 
purport.** 

**Tlieri  thrtt  you  never  shall  know,  John.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  asking  you*  It  is  not  of  the  smallest  consequence.  Oh 
leai',  no!  *'     Herewith  sliu  was  ruuning  away. 

"Oh  dear,   yes!*'    I  replied;  *' it  is   of   very  great  conse- 
[ueuee;  and  I  understaiul  the  whole  of  it.     You  want  to  give 
lat   stupid   Annie,  who   has   lost  you   a   hundred  thousand 
(uuds,  and  who  is  going  to  Ijo  niarrie<l  before  us,  dear  —  God 
ily  can  tell  why,  being  my  yuungt^r  sister — -you  want  to  give 
T  a  wedding  present.     A,nd  you  shall  do  it,  darling;  because 
is  so  good  of  you.     Bon't  you  know  your  title,  love?     How 
tumble  you  are  with  us  hundde  folk.     You  are  Lady  Lorna 
something,  so  far  as  I  run  make  out  yet:  and  you  ought  not 
ren  to  speak  to  us.     You  will  go  away,  and  disdain  us." 

If  )^ou  please,  talk  not  like  tluit,  Jolm,     I  will  have  notli 
Lg  to  do  with  it,  if  it  comes  between  you  and  me,  John." 

You  cannot  help  yourself,'^  said  1.  And  then  she  vowe-A 
liat  she  could  and  would.  And  rank  and  birth  were  banished 
:om  between  our  lips  in  no  time. 
"AVhat  ean  I  get  her  good  enough?  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
low,"  she  asked :  *'  she  has  been  so  kind  and  good  to  me,  and 
is  such  a  darling.  How  I  shall  miss  her,  to  be  sure!  By- 
?-by,  you  seem  to  think,  John,  that  I  shall  be  rich  some 
y." 

"Of  course  you  will.     As  rich   as  the  French  King  who 

keeps  ours.     Would  the  Lord  Chancellor  trouble  himself  about 

rou,  if  you  were  poor?  " 

**Then  if   I  am  rich,  perhaps  you  would  lend  me  twenty 

>unds,  dear  Jolii}.     Ten  pounds  would  b©  very  mean  for  a 

'ealthy  person  to  give  her.'* 

To  this  I  agree<l,  upon  condition  that  I  should  nuike  the 

purchase  myself,   whatever  it  might  be.     For  nothing  eould 

he  easier  tlian  to  cheat  Lorna  about  the  cost,  luitil  time  should 

come  for  her  paying  me.     And  this  was  better  than  to  cheat 

lier  for  the  benefit  of  our  family.     For  this  end,  and  for  many 

ihers,    I  set  olf  to  Dulverton,    bearing   more    commissions, 

lore  messages,  and  more  questions,  than  a  man  of  thrice  mv 
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memory  miglit  carry  so  far  as  the  comer  where  the  saw-pit  is. 
And  to  make  things  worse,  one  girl,  or  otlier,  would  keep  on 
running  up  to  nu.*,  or  even  after  me  (when  sUirt-ed),  witli 
something  or  other  she  had  just  thought  of,  which  she  could 
not  possibly  do  without,  and  which  I  must  be  sure  to  remem- 
ber, as  the  most  important  of  the  whole. 

To  my  dear  mother,  who  had  partly  outli>'eil  the  exceeding 
value  of  trifles,  the  most  importimt  matter  seemed  to  ensure 
Uncle  Reuben's  countenunce  and  presence  at  tlie  marriage. 
And  if  L  succeeded  iu  this,  I  might  well  forget  all  the  maid- 
ens' trumpery.  This  she  would  have  been  wiser  to  tell  nii* 
wheu  they  were  out  of  hearing;  for  I  left  her  to  fight  her  own 
battle  with  them;  and  laugliiiig  at  her  predicament,  y)rumised 
to  do  the  best  1  cuuld  fur  all,  so  far  a^j  my  wits  would  go. 

Uncle   Kenben  was  not  at  home-,   but  Kutlu  who  reecivfd 
me  very  kindly,  although  witlii>ut  any  expressions  of  joy,  w;i8 
sure  of  his  return  in  tlie  afternoon,  and  persuaded  nit?  in  wait 
for  him.     And   by  the  time  that  I  had  iinished  all  I  cuulil 
reeolleet  of  my  orders,  even  with  paper  to  help  me.  the  old 
gentleman    rode  into  the  yard,  and  was  more  surprised  than 
pleased  to  see  me,     liut  if  he  was  surprised,  J  wiLs  more  tliuu 
that —  I  was  utterly  iistonished  at  the  chjtnge  in  liis  apjiear 
ance  since  the  last  time  1  had  seen  liim.     From  a  hale,  !ui(l 
rather  heavy  man,  gray -haired,  but  plump,  and  ruddy,  he  wa^ 
altered  to  a  shnniken,  wizened,  trembling,  and  almost  decrepit 
figure.      Instead  of  curly  and  comely  locks,  grizzled  indeeH, 
but  plentifnl,  lie  had  only  a  few  lank  white  hairs  seatteml 
and  flattened  upon  his  foreliead.    But  tlje  greatest  change  of 
all  was  in  tlie  expression  of  Ids  eyes,  whicli  had  lieen  &o  kefii. 
and  restless,  and  bright,  and  a  little  sarcastic.     Bright  ind€t*<i 
they  still  were,  but  witli  a  slow  unhealthy  lustre;  their  kc*'"- 
ness  was  turned  to  peri>etual  outlook,    their  restlessness  to 
a  haggard  want.     As  for  the  humor  which  once  gleanied  tbt-re 
(which    people   who   fear   it   call   sarcasm),   it  had   been  stC" 
<'eeded  by  stares  of  tcrri)i",  and  then  mistrust,  and  shrinking 
There  was  none  of  the  interest  in  mankind,  which  is  noe<K«J 
even  for  satire. 

*^Now  what  can  tliis  be?"  thought  T  to  myself:  **hafi  l^*' 
old  man  lost  all  his  property,  or  taken  too  much  to  stroptf 
waters?" 

**Come  inside,  John  Ridd,"  he  said: 
with  you.  It  is  cokl  out  here:  and  it 
inside,  John  Ritld,  boy." 

I  followed  him  into  a  little  dark  rooni, 


"  I  will  have  a  taH* 
is  too  light,     Coii>' 


fpiite  iliffcrcnt  fp»<^' 
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Iluekaback'fi.  Tt  was  t'losed  from  tlif*  shop  hj*  an  old 
:livision  of  l>oardiug,  hung  with  t;iiuiixl  canvas  j  and  the  smell 
WHS  very  close  Mini  famt.  llt*re  there  was  a  ledger-desk,  and 
u  couple  of  chairs,  ami  a  loiig-leg^'od  stool. 

"Take  the  stool/'  said  Uncle  Hcuheii,  allowing  me  in  very 
cmietly,  "  it  is  litter  for  your  height.^  John.  Wait  a  moment; 
tnere  is  no  hurry." 

Then  he  slipped  out  by  another  door,  and  closing  it  quickly 
after  him,  told  the  foreman,  and  waiting-men,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  done.  They  had  better  all  go  home  at 
once;  and  he  would  see  to  the  fa^teuiugs.  Of  course  tliey 
were  only  tcKj  glad  to  go;  but  I  wondered  at  his  sending  them, 
with  at  least  two  hours  of  daylight  left. 

However,  that  was  no  business  of  mine;  and  I  waited,  and 
pondered  whether  fair  Ruth  ever  came  into  this  dirty  room; 
id  if  so,  how  she  kept  her  hands  from  it.  For  Annie  would 
Lve  had  it  upside  down  in  about  two  minutes,  and  scrubbed, 
nd  brushed,  and  dusted,  until  it  looked  (juite  another  jdaee; 
and  yet  all  this  done  without  scolding  and  crossness;  which 
are  the  curse  of  clean  wxjmen,  and  ten  times  worse  tliau  the 
dustiest  tlust. 

Uncle  Beji  came  reeling  in,  not  from  any  power  of  liquor, 
but  beoauiie  he  was  stiff  from  horse-back,  ami  weak  from  work 
and  worry. 

*•  Iji't  me  be,  John,  let  me  l>e,*'  he  said,  as  f  went  to  help 
him:  "tliis  is  an  unkid  dreary  place;  luit  many  a  hundred  of 
good  gold  Oarolus  luis  been  ttirned  in  this  [ilatu*,  John.*' 

•*Nofc  a  doubt  about  it,  sir,"  I  answered,  in  my  loud  and 
idieerful  manner;  "and  many  another  hundred,  sir;  and  may 
you  long  enjoy  tliem !  " 

**My  boy,  do  you  wish  me  to  die?*'  he  asked,  coming  up 
rdose  to  my  stool,  and  regarding  me  with  a  shrewd,  though 
^Jftlear-eyed  gaze:  "many  do.  Do  you,  John?" 
^■^*'Come,"  said  I,  *Nion*t  ask  such  nonsense.  You  know 
^^Btter  than  that,  Uncle  Ben.  Or  else,  I  am  sorry  for  you. 
I  I  want  you  to  live  as  long  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of- — -'* 
Here  I  stopped. 

**  For  the  sake  of  what,  John?  I  know  it  is  not  for  my  own 
sake.     For  the  sake  of  what,  my  boy?" 

**  Ftir  the  sake  of  Kuth."  I  answered;  **if  you  must  have  all 
the  truth.     Who  is  to  nund  her  w^hen  you  are  gone?" 

t''  But  if  you  knew  that  1  had  gold,  or  a  manner  of  getting 
Id,  far  more  than  ever  tlie  siiilors  got  out  of  the  S|>anish 
lleona,  far  more  than  ever  was  Iieard  of;  and  the  secret  was 
VOL,  U.  —  10 
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to  bo  yours,  John;  yours  after  me,  and  no  other  Sottas j  then 
you  would  wish  me  dead,  Jf>hn."  Here  he  eyed  me,  aa  if  a 
speck  of  dust  in  lay  eyes  shouhl  not  escape  him. 

*'You  are  wrong»  Unele  Ben;  altogether  wrong.  Fur  all 
the  gold  ever  heard  or  dreaiued  of,  not  a  wish  would  croas  ny 
heart  to  roh  you  uf  one  day  of  life." 

At  last  he  moved  his  eyes  from  mine;  but  without  any 
word,  or  sign^  to  show  whether  he  believed  or  disbelieveA 
Then  he  went  to  a  ehair,  and  sat  with  his  chin  upon  the 
ledger-desk;  as  if  the  effort  of  probing  me  had  been  too  much 
for  his  weary  Ijraiu.  ''Breamed  of!  All  tlie  gold  ever 
dreamed  of!  As  if  it  were  but  a  dream!''  he  muttered:  and 
then  he  closed  his  eyes,  to  think, 

"Good  Uncle  Reuben,'^  I  said  to  him,  "you  have  been  a 
long  way  to-day,  sir.  Let  me  go  and  get  you  a  glass  of  good 
wine.     Cousin  Kulh  knows  wlu're  to  lind  it.** 

'*How  do  you  know  how  far  I  have  l>een?**  he  asked,  witli 
a  vicious  look  at  me.  ''  And  Cousin  Ruth!  You  are  very  pat 
with  my  grand-daugliter's  niuu(%  young  man!*' 

*'  It  would  be  hard  upon  me,  sir,  not  to  know  my  ovn 
cousin's  name." 

*'Very  well.  Lt^t  that  go  I)}'.  You  have  behaved  very 
badly  to  Ruth.     She  loves  3^ou;  and  you  love  her  not." 

At  this  1  was  so  wholly  amazed  —  not  at  the  thing  itself  I 
mean,  but  at  his  knowledge  of  it  —  that  T  could  not  say  a 
single  word;  but  looked^  no  doubt,  very  foolish, 

''You  may  well  be  ashamed,  young  man,'*  he  eried^  with 
some  triumph  over  me :  "  you  are  the  biggest  of  all  fools,  a* 
well  as  a  conceited  coxcomb.  What  can  you  want  more  than 
Ruth'/  She  is  a  little  damsel  truly:  but  tiner  men  than  you, 
John  Ridd,  with  all  your  l)oasted  strength  and  wri'stlingt 
have  wedded  smaller  maidens.  And  as  for  quality,  an^ 
Talue, —  bots!  one  inch  of  Ruth  is  worth  all  your  seven  feet 
put  together," 

Now  I  am  not  seven  feet  high;  nor  ever  was  six  feet  eight 
inches,  in  my  very  prime  of  life;  and  nothing  vexes  me  «o 
mueh  as  to  make  me  out  a  giant,  and  above  human  sympathy^ 
and  human  scale  of  weakness.  It  cost  me  bard  to  hold  tw/ 
tongue;  which  luckily  is  not  in  proportion  to  my  sta^ui*' 
And  only  for  Ruth's  sake  I  held  it.  But  Uncle  Ben  (boin? 
old  and  worn)  was  vexed  by  not  having  any  answer,  almost 
as  much  as  a  woman  is. 

'*  You  want  me  to  go  on,**  he  continued,  with  a  look  of  spit* 
at  me,  "about  my  poor  Ruth's  love  for  you,   to  feed  yoQf 
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eursed  vanity.  Because  a  set  of  asses  call  you  the  fineBt  man 
in  England;  there  is  no  mairl  {I  supjwse)  wlio  is  not  in  love 
with  you.     I  believe  you  are  as  dcPii  as  you  are  long,  John 

fid.  Shall  1  ever  get  to  the  bott^im  of  j-our  character?  " 
rhis  was  a  little  too  mucli  fnr  mo.  Any  insult  I  could  take 
ith  good  will)  from  a  wliite-luured  uiuiIt  and  one  who  was 
my  relative;  unless  it  touc'ipd  my  love  for  Lorna,  or  my 
consciruis  modesty.  Now  both  of  these  were  touched  to  the 
quick  by  the  sentences  nf  tlic  old  gentleman.  Therefore, 
without  a  wordt  I  went;  only  making  a  bow  to  him. 

But  women,  who  are  (beyond  all  doubt)  the  mothers  of  all 
mischief,  also  nurKo  tliat  l>abe  to  sleep,  when  he  is  too  noisy. 
And  there  wan  Uutli»  as  1  took  my  hors^  (with  a  trunk  of 
frippery  on  him),   poor  little  Uuth  wa.*?   at  the  bridle,    and 

iting  all  the  knops  of  onr  town-going  harness  with  tears. 

** Good-hyp,  dear,"  I  said,  as  she  bent  her  head  away  from 
le;  "shall  I  put  you  up  on  the  saddle,  dear?  " 

"Cousin  Ridd,  you  may  take  it  lightly,''  said  Ruth,  tarn* 
ing  full  upon  me,  **and  very  likely  you  are  right,  according 
to  your  nature  "  —  this  was  the  only  cntting  thing  the  little 
soul  ever  said  to  rue  —  *Mjut  oh,  Cousin  Ridd,  you  have  no 
idea  of  the  pain  you  will  leave  beliind  you." 

*'  How  can  that  be  so,  Ruth,  when  1  am  as  good  as  ordered 
to  be  off  the  premises?'^ 

•'In  the  first  place,  Cousin  RidrJ,  grandfather  will  be  angry 
with  himself,  for  having  yo  ill-ii.sed  yon.  And  now  he  is  so 
weak  and  poorly,  that  lie  is  always  repenting.  In  the  next 
place,  1  shall  scold  him  first,  until  he  admits  his  sorrow;  and 
when  he  has  achnitted  it,  1  shall  scold  myself  for  scolding 
him.  Aufl  then  he  will  come  round  again,  and  think  that  I 
was  hard  on  Idm;  and  end  perhaps  by  hating  youj  for  he  is 

te  a  woman  now,  John," 
That  last  little  touch  of  self-knowledge  in  Ruth,  whicli  she 
ivered  with  a  gleam  of  §ome  secret  fde^isaiitr}',  made  me 
stop  and  look  closely  at  lier:  bnt  she  pretended  not  to  know 
it.  "There  is  something  in  this  child,"  I  thought,  'S'ery 
different  from  other  girls.     What  it  is  1  cannot  tell;  for  one 

!mvy  seldom  gets  at  it," 
lAt  any  rate  the  u[ishot  was  that  the  good  horse  went  back 
■  stable,  and  had  another  feed  of  corn;  while  my  wrath  sank 
pthin  me.  There  are  two  things,  according  to  my  experience 
which  may  not  hold  with  another  man),  fitted  beyond  any 
fDthers  U>  take  hot  tempers  out  of  us.  The  first  is  to  see  our 
favorite  ^rentures  feeding,  and  licking   up   their   food,   and 
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liappily  snuffling  over  it,  yet  sparing  time  to  be  grateful,  ^m 
shawing  taste  and  percolation;  the  other  is  to  ga  gardening 
boldly,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  without  any  misgiving 
about  it,  and  hoping  the  utmost  of  every  thing.  If  there  he 
a  third  anodyne,  approaching  these  two  in  power,  it  is  to 
smoke  good  tobacco  well,  and  watcli  the  setting  of  the  moon; 
and  if  this  should  only  be  over  the  sea,  the  result  is  irre- 
sistible. 

Master  Huckaback  showed  no  especial  signs  of  joy  at  my 
return;  but  received  me  with  a  little  grunt,  which  api)eaTed 
to  me  to  meanj  "  Ah,  I  thought  he  would  hardly  lie  fool 
enough  to  go/'  I  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  for  having  in 
some  way  otTended  him;  and  he  answered  that  I  did  well  to 
grieve  for  one  at  least  of  my  offences.  To  tliis  I  made  no 
reply,  as  behoves  a  man  dealing  with  cross  and  fra<'tious 
people:  and  presently  he  became  better-tempered,  and  sent 
little  Kuth  for  a  liottle  of  wine.  She  gave  me  a  beuutifal 
smile  of  thank.s  for  my  forbearance,  as  she  passed;  and  I 
knew  by  her  manner  that  she  would  bring  the  best  bottle  in 
all  the  cellar. 

As  I  had  but  little  time  to  spare  (although  the  days  wen? 
long  and  light) »  we  were  forced  to  take  our  wine  with  prompt- 
itude and  rajiidit}';  and  whether  this  loosened  my  uncle's 
tongtie,  or  whether  he  meant  heforeliand  to  sfjeak,  is  now 
almost  uncertain,  B\it  true  it  is  that  he  brought  his  chair 
very  near  to  mine,  after  three  or  four  glasses,  and  sent  Rutli 
away  upon  some  errand  which  seemed  of  small  importance, 
At  this  I  was  vexed;  for  the  room  always  looked  so  different 
without  her, 

'*Come,  Jack,"  he  said,  "here's  your  health,  young  feUowr, 
and  a  good  and  obedient  wife  to  you.  Not  that  your  wife  will 
ever  obey  you,  thuuglt;  you  are  much  too  easy -tempered. 
Kven  a  bitter  and  stormy  woman  might  live  in  peace  with  jtiu, 
Jack.  But  never  you  give  her  the  chance  to  tr}'.  Marrr 
some  sweet  little  tliiuj^.  if  you  can.  If  not,  don*t  marrv  auv- 
Ah,  we  have  the  maid  to  suit  you,  my  lad,  in  this  ohf  town 
of  Dniverton. " 

"Have  you  so,  sir?  hut  perhaps  the  maid  might  have  m» 
desire  to  suit  me.'* 

**That  you  may  takf  my  word  she  has,  The  color  of  tlii* 
wine  will  prove  it.  Tlie  sly  little  hussy  has  been  to  the  cob* 
webbed  arch  of  the  cellar^  where  she  has  no  right  to  go,  iot 
any  one  under  a  magistrate.  However,  I  am  glafl  to  see  it; 
and  we  will  not  spare  it,  John.     After  my  time,  someU«b'» 
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rer  marries  little  Ruth,  will  find  sume  rare  wine  there,  I 

and  perluips  not  know  thf  differentjo." 

Thinking  of  this  the  old  man  sij,died,  and  expected  me  to 

Lgh  after  him.     But  a  si^rh  is  not  (like  a  yawn)  infectious  j 

id  we  are  all  more  prone  to  he  sent  to  sleep,  than  to  sorrow, 

)y  one  another.     Not  hut  what  a  sigh  sometimes  may  make 

us  think  of  sighing. 

''Well,  sir/'  cried    I,    in   my   sprightliest    iianner,   which 

luses  np  most  people,  *' here's  to  your  health  and  dear  little 

rUth'sj  and  may  you  live  to   knock  off   the  cobwebs  from 

every  bottle  in  under  the  arch!     Uncle  Reuben,  your  life  and 

health,  sir !  •  • 

With  that,  I  took  ray  glass  thoughtfully,  for  it  was  won- 

Irous  good;  and  Un^^le  Ben  was  pleased  to  see  me  dwelling 

jleasantly  on  the  subject, with  i)arenthesis,  and  self-eommnm% 

and  oral   judgment   nnprononneed.  thrmgh  smacking  of   tine 

decision.     "Curia  vult  itdvisari/'  lis  the  lawyers  say;  which 

means,  "Let  us  have   another  glass,  and  then  we  can  think 

mtit,** 

'*Oome  now,  John,*'  said  Uncle  Ben,  laying  his  wrinkled 
md  on  my  knee,  when  he  saw  that  none  could  heed  us,  **  I 
know  that  you  have  a  sneaking  fondness  for  my  grandchild 
Ruth.  Don't  interrupt  me  now;  you  have;  and  to  deny  it 
will  only  provoke  me."' 

**I  do  like  Ruth,  sir/"  I  said  boldly,  for  fear  of  misunder- 
Lnding;  **  but  I  do  not  love  her/' 

"Very  well;  that  makes  no  diffeienee.  Liking  may  very 
soon  be  loving  (jis  some  people  call  it),  when  the  maid  has 
money  to  help  her/' 

**  But  if  there  be,  as  there  is  in  my  ease " 

**  Once  for  all,  John,  not  a  word.     I  do  not  attempt  to  lead 

rou   into  any  engagement  with  little  Ruth;    neither  will   T 

Hame  you  (though  X  may  be  dii^appointed)  if  no  sueli  engage- 

lent  shouhl  ever  be.     But  w];et.hi^r  you  will  have  my  grand - 

ehild,  or  whether  you  will  not  —  and  such  a  trhance  is  rarely 

offered  to  a  fellow  of  your  standing*' —  Unele  Ben  despised 

all  farmers  —  **  in  any  case  I  have  at  last  resolved  to  let  you 

know  my  secret;  and  for  two  good  reasons.     The  first  is,  that 

it  wears  me  out  to  dwell  upon  it,  all  alone:  and  the  second 

I,  that   I  can  trust  you  to  fulfil  a  |)romise.     Moreover  you 

re  my  next  of  kin,  t^-xcept  among  the  womenkind;  and  you 

just  the  man  I  want  to  help  me  in  my  enterprise." 

And  I  will  help  you,  sir/'   I  nuswered,  fearing  some  eon- 

uraey,  **in  anythinir  that  is  true,  and  loyal,  and  according  to 

le  laws  of  the  realru  " 
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**Ha,  ha!*'  cried  the  old  man,  laughing  until  hi8  eyes  ran 
over,  and  spreading  out  his  skinny  hands  upon  his  sMiing 
breeches,  " thou  bast  gone  the  same  fool's  track  as  the  rest; 
even  as  spy  J^tickles  wont^  and  all  his  precious  troopers.  Land- 
ing of  arms  at  Glcuthurue  and  Lynniuutli,  waggons  escorted 
across  the  moor,  sounds  of  metal,  and  Ixjoming  noises!  Ah, 
but  we  managed  it  cleverly,  to  cheat  even  thuse  so  near  to  as. 
Disaffection  at  Taunton,  signs  of  insurrection  at  Dulverton, 
revolutioaary  tanner  at  Dunster!  We  set  it  all  abroad,  right 
welL  And  not  even  you  to  suspect  oui'  work;  though  we 
thought  at  one  time  that  you  watched  us.  Now  who,  do  you 
suppose,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  Exmoor  insurgency,  all 
this,  western  rebellion  —  not  that  1  say  there  is  none,  mind  — 
but  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  it?" 

**  Either  Mother  Melldrum,*'  said  I,  being  now  a  little  angry, 
"or  else  old  Nick  himself." 

"  Nay,  old  Uncle  Reuben !  "  Saying  this.  Master  Huckaback 
cast  back  his  coat,  aud  stood  up,  and  made  the  most  of  himself. 

*'  Well!  "  cried  I,  being  now  quite  come  to  the  limits  of  my 
intellect^  **  then  after  all  Captain  Stickles  was  right  in  calling 
you  a  rel>el,  sir!  " 

**  Of  course  he  was :  could  so  keen  a  man  be  wrong,  about  an 
old  fool  like  me?  But  come,  and  see  our  rebellion,  John.  I 
will  trust  you  uow  with  every  thing.  I  will  take  no  oath  from 
youj  only  your  word  to  keep  silence  j  and  most  of  all  from 
your  mother." 

**I  will  give  you  my  word,"  I  said,  although  liking  not  such 
pledges  J  whieh  make  a  man  think  before  he  speaks  in  ordinarj" 
company,  against  his  usual  practice.  However,  I  was  now  so 
curious,  that  I  thought  of  nothing  else;  and  scarcely  could 
believe  at  all  that  Uncle  Ben  was  quite  right  in  his  head. 

**  Take  anotlier  glass  of  wine,  my  son,^*  he  cried,  with  a  cheer- 
ful  countenance,  which  made  him  look  more  than  ten  years 
younger;  ^*you  sliall  come  into  pai-tuership  with  me:  your 
strength  will  save  us  two  liorses,  and  we  always  fear  the  horse 
work.  Come  and  see  our  rebellion,  my  boy;  you  are  made 
from  to-night. " 

"But  where  am  I  to  come  and  see  it?  Wliere  am  I  to  find 
it,  sir?" 

"Meet  me,"  he  answered,  yet  closing  his  hands,  and  wrink* 
ling  with  doubt  his  forehead;  "come  alone,  of  course;  :iJ)il 
meet  me  at  the  Wizard's  Slough,  at  ten  to-morrow  morning/ 
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Knowixo  Master  Ruckaback  to  be  a  man  of  his  word,  aa 

w^ell  as  one  who  would  have  others  so,  I  was  caretul  to  be  in 

good  time  the  next  morning,   by  the  side  of  the  Wizard's 

Slough,     I  am  free  to  admit  that  tlie  name  of  the  place  bore  a 

!eling  of  uneasiness,  and  a  love  of  distanf(%  in  some  measure 

my  heart.     But  I  did  my  best  not  to  think  of  this:  only  I 

lought  it  a  wise   preeaution,   and   due   for  the  sake  of  'my 

tother  and  Lorna,  to  load  my  gun  with  a  dozen  slugs  made 

rnm  the  lead  of  the  old  elmreh-porcli,  laid  hy%  long  since, 

gainst  witchcraft. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  people  now  liei^in  to  doubt  about 
witeheraft;  or  at  any  rate  feign  to  do  so,  being  desirous  to  dis* 
believ'e  whatever  they  are  afraid  of.     This  s|iirit  is  growing 

Moo  common  among  us,  and  will  end  (unless  we  put  a  stop  to 
fc)  in  the  destruction  of  al!  religion.     And  as  regards  witch- 
sraft,  a  man  is  bound  either  to  believe  in  it,  or  to  disbelieve 
lie  Bible.     For  even  in  the  New  Testament,  disoardiug  many 
hings  of  the  Old,  sncli  as  sacritices,  and  sabbath,  and  fasting, 
and  other  miseries,  witchcraft  is  clearly  spoke  of  as  a  thing 
lat  must  continue  j  that  the  Evil  One  be  not  utterly  robbed 
hia  vested  interests.     Hence  let  no  one  tell  me  that  witch- 
tft  is  done  away  with;  for  I  will  meet  hi ui  with  St,  Paul, 
lan  whom  no  more  religious  man,  and  few  less  superstitious, 
tn  be  found  in  all  the  Bible. 

Feeling  these  things  more  iu  those  days  than  I  feel  them 

low,  I  fetched  a  goodish  compass  round,  by  the  way  of  the 

Jloven  rocks,  rather  than  cross  Black  I^arrow  Down,  in  a  reek- 

jss  and  unholy  manner.     There  were  several  spots,  upon  that 

>own,  cursed,  and  smitten,  and  blasted^  as  if  tliuuderbolts  had 

dlen  there,  and  Satan  sat  to  ki'cp  them  warm.     At  any  rate 

It  was  good  (as  every  one  acknowledged)  not  to  wander  there 

too  much:  even  with  a  doctor  of  divinity  upon  one  arm,  and 

of  medicine  upon  the  other. 

Therefore  I,  being  all  alone,  and  on  foot  (as  seemed  the 
^^irisest),  preferred  a  course  of  roundabout;  and  starting  about 
^Hligbt  o^clock,  without  mentioning  my  business,  arrived  at  the 
^^aojith  of  the  deep  descent,  such  as  John  Fry  described  it. 
his  (though  I  have  not  spoken  of  it)  was  not  my  first 
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tune  of  being  there.  For,  altliuugh  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  spy  upon  Uih'Io  lltnibon,  as  Jnhii  Fry  had  done,  j'et  1  thought 
it  no  ill  manners,  aftei"  he  had  left  cmr  house,  to  have  a  look 
at  the  ramrms  jilace,  where  the  malefaetor  came  to  life,  at  least 
in  John's  opinion.  At  tliat  time,  however,  I  saw  nothing, 
except  the  great  u;^ly  Idack  morass,  with  the  grisly  reeds  around 
it;  and  I  did  not  care  to  go  very  near  it,  much  less  to  pry  on 
the  further  side. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  bent  to  get  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  this  mystery  (if  there  were  any),  having  less  fe^ir  of 
witcli  or  wizard,  willi  a  man  oi  Tncle  Keuben^s  wealtli  to  take 
my  part,  and  see  me  througlK  80  I  rattled  the  ramrod  down 
my  gun,  just  to  know  if  the  charge  were  riglit,  after  so  much 
walking;  and  tiiuUng  it  full  mx  inches  deep,  a,s  I  like  to  have 
it,  went  boldly  down  the  steep  gorge  of  rock,  with  a  lirm  resolve 
to  shoot  any  witch,  unless  it  were  good  Alother  Melldrum- 
Nevertheless,  to  my  surprise,  all  was  quiet,  and  fair  to  look 
at,  in  the  decline  of  the  narrow  "way;  with  great  stalked  ferns 
coming  forth  like  trees,  yet  hanging  like  cobwebs  over  one. 
And  along  one  .side,  a  little  spring  was  getting  rid  of  its  waters. 
Any  man  might  stop  and  think;  or  he  might  go  on  and  think; 
and  in  either  case,  there  was  none  to  say  tliat  he  was  making 
a  fool  of  himself. 

When  I  came  to  the  foot  of  this  ravine,  and  over  against  the 
great  black  slougli,  there  was  no  sign  of  Master  Huckaback, 
nor  of  ai^y  other  living  man,  excejit  myself,  in  the  silence. 
Therefore  I  sat  in  a  niche  of  rock,  gazing  at  the  siougb,  and 
pondering  the  old  tnulition  about  it. 

They  say  tliat,  in  the  ancient  times,  a  mighty  necromancer 
lived  in  the  wilderness  of  Exmoor.  Here,  by  S]*ell  and  incan- 
tation, he  built  himself  a  strong  high  pahice,  eight-sided  like 
a  spider's  web,  and  standing  on  a  centra!  steep;  so  that  neither 
man  nor  beast  could  cross  the  moor  without  his  knowledge. 
If  he  wislied  to  rob  and  slay  a  traveller,  or  to  have  wild  ox, 
or  stag  for  food,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  sit  at  one  of 
his  eight  windows,  and  point  his  unholy  book  at  him.  An) 
moving  creature,  at  which  tliat  book  was  pointed,  must  obe)* 
the  call,  and  come  from  whatever  distance,  if  sighted  once  l^ 
the  ^vizard. 

This  was  a  bad  condition  of  things,  and  all  the  country 
groaned  under  it;  and  Exmoor  (although  the  most  honest  place 
tliat  a  man  could  wish  to  live  in)  was  beginning  to  get  a  bad 
reputation,  and  all  through  that  vile  wizard.  No  man  duwt 
even  go  to  steal  a  sheep,  or  a  pony,  or  so  much  as  a  deer  («tf 
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dinn»^r.  lest  he  sboultl  he  brouglit  in  Imok  by  a  far  bigger 

>g«e  tlian  he  was.     And  this  went  on  for  many  years;  though 

ley  prayed  to  God  to  abate  it.     But  at  la.st,  when  the  wizard 

ras  getting  fat  and  haughty  upon  his  hit*li  stomach,  a  mighty 

leliveranue  came  to  Exmoor,  and  a  warning,  and  a  memory. 

For  one  day  the  soreert'r  gazed  from  his  window  faeing  the 

south-east  of  the  eompass;  and  he  yawned,  Iiaving  killed  so 

niiiy  luen,  tliat  now  he  was  weary  of  it. 

Ifaekins,"  he  cried,  or  some  sueh  oatli,  both  profane  and 
uncomely,  "I  see  a  man  on  the  A'erge  of  the  sky-line,  going 
along  laboriously.  A  pilgrim,  I  trow,  or  some  such  fo<d,  with 
the  nails  of  his  bouts  inside  them.  Too  thin  to  be  worth  eat- 
ing: but  I  w41l  have  him  for  tlie  fun  of  the  thing:  and  most 
of  tliose  saints  have  got  money.'' 

With  these  words,  he  stretclied  fortli  his  legs  on  a  stool,  and 
ointed  the  book  of  heathenisli  spells,  back  upw^ards,  at  the 
Igrim.  Now  this  good  pilgrim  wtis  plodding  along,  soberly 
id  religiously,  with  a  pound  of  flints  in  either  boot,  and  not 
ounce  of  meat  inside  him.  He  felt  the  spell  of  the  wicked 
>ok,  but  only  as  a  horse  might  feel  a  ''gee-wug!  "  ndcb-t  ssed 
him.  It  wtis  in  tlie  power  of  tliis  gaod  man,  either  tu  \xo 
or  turn  aside,  and  see  out  the  wizard's  meaning.  And  for 
a  moment,  he  halted  and  stuod,  like  one  in  two  minds  about  a 
thing.  Then  the  wizard  ehipjied  one  cover  to,  in  a  jocular  and 
insulting  manner;  and  the  sound  of  it  cumt^  to  the  pilgrim's 
ear,  about  five  miles  in  tlie  distance,  like  a  great  gun  tired  at 
him. 

**By  o\ir  Lady,*'  he  cried,  **I  must  see  to  this;  although  my 
»r  feet  have  no  skin  below  tliem.     I  will  teach  this  heathen 
dscreant,  how  to  scuff  at  Glastonbury." 
Thereupon  he  turned  !iis  course,  and  ploughed  along  through 
le  moors  and  bogs,   towards   tlie    eight-sided   palace.     The 
izard  sat  on  his  chair  of  cumfort;  and  with  the  rankest  cun- 
!mj)t  observed  the  holy  man   ploughing  towards  him.     *' He 
something  good  in  his  wallet,  I  trow/'  said  the  black  tliief 
himself;  "these  fellows  get  always  the  pick  of  the  wine, 
id  the  l>est  of  a  woinan'i^  money."     Then  he  cried,  **Come  in, 
>me  in,  good  sir,"  as  he  always  did  to  eveiy  one. 
"Bad  sir,  I  will  nut  come  in,"  said  the  pilgrim;  '^neither 
you  come  out  again.     Here  are  the  bones  of  all  you  have 
;  and  here  shall  your  own  bones  be." 
"  Hurry  me  mit,"  cried  the  sorcerer:  **  that  is  a  thing  to  think 
»ut.     ilow  many  miles  hast  thou  travelled  this  day?" 
But  the  pilgrim  was  too  wide  awake;  for  if  he  had  spoken 
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of  any  u limber  beariug  uo  cross  upou  it,  the  neeromaucer  would 
have  hud  liim,  lik«'  u  kill  at  bando-play»  Therefore  ht?  an- 
swered, as  truly  aa  need  be,  '*  By  the  grace  of  our  Laxly,  nine." 

Now  nine  is  the  Grossest  of  all  cross  iuiml>ers,  and  full  to  the 
lip  of  all  crotchets.  80  the  wizard  stagLjered  back,  and  thought, 
and  i!H|uired  again  with  bravery,  "  Where  can  you  tind  a  man 
and  Avit'e,  one  going  up-hill,  and  one  going  down^  and  not  a 
word  spoken  between  them?" 

**  In  a  eueumber  plant,'-  said  the  modest  saint;  blushing  even 
to  think  of  it,  and  the  wizard  knew  he  was  done  for. 

**  You  have  tvu'd  mo  with  un.L;odly  questions,"  continued  the 
honest  pilgrinu  with  one  hand  still  over  Ins  eyes,  as  he  thought 
of  the  feminine  eiunimber;  **and  now  I  will  ask  you  a  pun:* 
one :  To  whom  of  mankind  have  you  ever  done  good,  since  God 
saw  fit  to  make  you?" 

The  wizard  thought,  but  coulti  quote  no  one:  and  he  looked 
at  the  saint,  ami  the  saint  at  him;  and  both  their  hearts  were 
trembling.  "Can  you  tell  of  only  one?"  asked  the  saint, 
pointing  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  at  him,  hoping  he  might  cling 
to  it:  *^even  a  little  child  will  do:  try  to  think  of  some  one/* 

The  earth  was  rocking  beneath  their  feet,  and  the  |>alace 
windows  darkened  on  them,  witli  a  tint  of  blooil:  for  now  the 
saint  was  cojne  inside,  hoping  to  save  the  wizard. 

''  If  I  must  tell  the  pure  trutli,"  said  tlie  wizard,  lookmg  up 
at  the  arches  of  bis  windows,  *'  1  can  tell  of  only  one,  to  whom 
I  have  ever  done  good." 

'Mine  will  doj  one  is  quite  enough:  be  quick  before  the 
ground  opeus>  The  name  of  one  —  and  this  cross  will  save 
you.     Lay  your  thumb  on  the  end  of  it." 

"  Nay,  that  I  cannot  do,  great  saint.  The  devil  have  mercy 
upon  me ! " 

All  this  while  the  palace  was  sinking,  and  blackness  coming 
over  them. 

*'Thou  hast  all  but  done  for  thyself,"  said  the  saint,  with  a 
glory  burning  round  his  head;  *'by  tliat  last  invocation.  Yet 
give  us  the  name  of  the  one,  my  friend  j  if  one  there  bo,  it  will 
save  thee,  with  the  cross  upon  tliy  Tareast.  All  is  crashing 
round  us;  dear  brother,  who  is  that  one?" 

'*  My  own  self;  "  cried  the  wretched  wizard. 

**  Tiien  there  is  no  help  for  thee."  And  with  that,  the  honest 
saint  went  upward*  -nid  the  wizard,  and  all  his  palace.  aiwJ 
even  the  crag  that  bore  it,  sank  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth; 
and  over  them  was  nothing  left,  except  a  Idack  bog  fringed 
with  reed  of  the  Unt  of  the  wizard's  whiskers.     The  naiot, 
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I  however^  was  all  right,  after  sleeping  off  tlie  excitement,  and 
^Ke  founded  a  cliapel  some  three  miles  westward;  and  there  he 
^Bies  with  his  holy  relic  j  and  thither  in  after  ages  came  (as  we 
^Kll  come  home  at  last)  both  my  Lurna's  Aunt  Sabina,  and  her 
^B^iardian,  Sir  Ensor  JJoone. 

r         Wliile  yet  I  dwelled  upon  this  strange  story,  wondering  if  it 
'      all  were  true,  and  wliy  suc!t  things  do  not  happen  now,  a  man 
on  horseback  a])peare»l  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  risen  out  of 
lie  earth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  black  slough.    At  first 
was  a  little  scared,  my  mind  being  in  the  bme  for  wonders; 
ut  presently  the  white  hair,  whiter  from  the  blackness  of  the 
)g  between  us,  showed  me  that  it  wxs  Uncle  Keubeti  come  to 
look  for  me,  that  way.     Then  I  left  my  chair  of  roiik,  and 
waved  my  hat,  and  shouted  to  him,  and  the  sound  of  my  voice 
long  the  crags  and  lonely  corners  frightened  me, 
01(i  Master  Huckaback  made  no  answer,  but  (so  far  as  T  could 
iiess)  beckoned  me  to  come  to  him.     There  was  just  room 
stween  the  fringe  of  reed  and  the  belt  of  rock  around  it,  for  a 
man  going  very  carefully  to  escape  that  horrible  pit-hole.     And 
to  I  went  round  to  tlie  other  side,  and  there  found  open  space 
lough,  with  stunted  bushes,  and  starveling  trees,  and  strag- 
gling tufts  of  ruslies. 

**  You  fool,  you  are  frightened,"  said  Uncle  Ben,  as  he  looked 

it  my  face  after  shaking  hands :  "  I  want  a  young  man  of  stead- 

u^t  courage,  as  well  as  of  strength  and  silence.     And  after 

hat  I  heard  of  the  battle  at  Glen  Doone,  1  thought  I  might 

trust  you  for  courage." 

^H     "So  you  may,"  said  I,  "wherever  I  see  mine  enemy;  but 

^Biot  where  witch  and  wizard  be," 

^^  "Tush,  great  fool!*'  cried  Master  Huckaback;  "the  oidy 
witch,  or  wizard,  here  is  the  one  that  bewitcheth  all  men. 
Xow  fasten  up  my  horse,  John  Pii<ld,  and  not  too  near  the 
Ij  ^slough,  lad.  All,  we  have  chosen  our  entrance  wisely.  Two 
^■l^ood  horsemen,  and  their  horses,  coming  hither  to  spy  us  out, 
^Bkre  gone  mining  on  their  owti  account  (and  their  last  at^count 
^Ht  is)  down  this  good  wizard's  bog-hole." 

^V  Witli  these  words,  Uuele  Eeuben  clutched  the  mane  of  bis 
'  horse,  and  eame  down,  as  a  man  does  when  Ids  legs  are  old; 
^^ind  as  I  myself  begin  to  do.  at  this  time  of  writing.  I  offered 
^Khand,  but  he  was  vexed,  and  would  have  nou;jjhi  to  do  with  it. 
^^  "Kow  follow  me,  step  for  ste|>,"  he  said,  wlien  I  liad  tethered 
I  his  horse  to  a  tree;  "the  ground  is  not  death  (like  the  wizard's 
I  hole),  but  many  parts  are  treacherous.  I  know  it  well  by  this 
time." 
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Without  any  mon^  ado,  he  led  me,  in  and  out  the  marsh* 
places,  to  a  great  round  liole  or  shafts  bratticed  up  with  timber. 
1  never  had  seen  the  lik*:-  before,  and  wondered  how  they  couhl 
want  a  well,  witli  so  ruucli  wat4?r  on  eveiy  side.  Around  tht 
mouth  were  a  few  little  heaps  of  stulf  unused  to  the  daylight; 
luul  I  tliought  at  unce  of  the  tales  I  had  heard  concerning  mine* 
in  Cornwall,  and  the  silver  cup  at  Combe-Martin,  sent  to  the 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

*'  We  had  a  tree  across  it,  John,"  said  Uncle  Reuben,  smiling 
grimly  at  my  sudden  shrink  from  it:  *'hut  some  rogue  eame 
spying  her«^  just  as  one  of  our  men  went  up.  He  was  friglit- 
ened  half  out  of  his  life,  I  believe,  and  never  ventured  to 
come  again.  But  we  put  the  blaine  of  tliat  upon  you.  And  I 
see  that  we  were  wrong,  John.'*  Here  he  looked  at  me  with 
keen  eyes,  though  weak. 

**You  were  altogether  wrong;"  I  answered.  **Am  I  mean 
enough  to  spy  upon  any  one  dwelling  with  us?  And  more  than 
that,  Uncle  Iteiiben,  it  was  mean  of  you  to  suppose  it," 

'*A11  ideas  arc  different,''  replied  the  old  man  to  my  heat, 
like  a  little  worn-out  rill  running  down  a  smithy;  '*you  with 
your  strength,  and  youth,  and  all  that,  are  inclined  to  be 
romantic.  1  take  things  as  I  have  kno\vn  them,  going  on  for 
seventy  years.  Now  will  you  come  and  meet  the  wizard,  or 
does  your  courage  fail  you?" 

"My  courage  must  be  none,"  said  I,  "if  I  would  not  go 
where  you  go,  sir." 

He  said  no  more,  but  signed  to  me  to  lift  a  heavy  wocKlen 
corby  with  an  iron  loop  across  it.  and  sunk  in  a  little  pit  of 
earth,  a  yard  or  so  from  the  raoutli  of  the  shaft.  I  raised  it, 
and  by  his  direction  dropped  it  into  the  throat  of  the  shaft, 
where  it  hung  and  shook  from  a  gre^t  cross-beam  laid  at  the 
level  of  the  earth,  A  very  stout  thick  rope  was  fastened  to 
the  handle  of  the  corb,  ani  ran  across  a  pulley  lianging  from 
the  centre  of  the  beam,  and  thence  out  of  sight  in  the  nether 
l>laces, 

*'I  will  first  descend,"  he  said;  "your  weight  is  too  great  for 
safety.  When  the  bucket  conies  uj)  again,  follow  me,  if  your 
heart  is  good," 

Then  he  whistled  down,  with  a  tmick  sharp  noise,  aod  a 
whistle  from  below  replied:  and  he  clomb  into  tlie  vehiclei 
and  the  ro|>e  ran  through  the  pulley;  and  Uncle  Ben  went 
merrily  down,  and  was  out  of  sight  before  I  had  time  to  think 
of  him. 

Kow  being  left  on  the  bank  like  that,  and  in  full  sight  of  the 
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foodly  heaven,  I  wrestled  liard  witli  my  flesh  aod  blood,  about 
[going  down  into  tlin  |>it-lioIe.  And  hut  for  the  pale  shame  of 
the  thing,  that  ri  wliitr-heiuled  man  shnuhl  adventure  so,  and 
rgreen  yontlt  dMiilit  al>out  it,  never  r.ouhl  I  have  made  up  my 
^mind;  for  I  do  hive  air  and  heaven.  HoAvever,  at  last  up  came 
the  bucket;  and,  with  a  short  sad  prayer,  I  v^ent  into  whatever 
might  happen. 

My  teeth  would  chatter,  do  all  I  could;  but  the  strength  of 
ly  arms  was  with  me;  and  by  tliem  1  held  on  the  grimy  rope, 
id  80  eased  the  foot  of  the  corb,  whjeh  tlinnitened  to  go  away 
loms  under  me.  Of  course  I  sliould  still  have  been  safe 
igh,  being  like  an  egg  in  an  egg-eiip,  too  big  to  care  for 
lilie  bottom;  still  T  wished  that  all  should  be  done  in  good 
irder,  without  excitement. 

The  scoopings  of  the  side  grew  black,  and  the  patch  of  sky 

tbove  more  blue,  as,  with  many  thoughts  of  Loruii,  a  long  way 

indergnmnd  1  sank.     Then  1  was  fetched  U|>  at  the  bottom, 

ith  a  jerk  aufl  rattle;  and  hut  for  holding  by  the  rope  so, 

lUst    have   tumbled  over.     Two  great  torches  of   bale-resin 

ihowcd  me  all  the  darkness,  one  being  held  by  Uncle  Ben  and 

tlie  other  by  a  short  square  man  with  a  fatze  which  seemed  well 

known  to  me. 

**  Hail  to  the  world  of  gold,  John  Ridd,"  said  Master  Hucka- 
back, smiling  in  the  old  dry  manner:  *' bigger  coward  never 
cAine  down  the  shaft,  now  did  he,  Carfax?" 

"They  be  all  alike,"  said  the  short  square  man,  "fust  time 
they  doos  it." 

"May  I  go  to  heaven/**  I  cried,  "which  is  a  thing  quite  out 

►f  sight**  —  for  1  always  have  a  vein  of  humor,  too  small  to  be 

followed  by  any  one  —  **  if  ever  again  of  my  own  accord  I  go 

\o  far  away  from  iti "     Uncle  Ben  grinned  less  at  this  than  at 

ihe  way  I  knocked  my  shin  in  getting  out  of  the  bucket;  and 

for  Master  Carfax,  he  would  not  even  deign  to  smile.     And 

(  seemed  to  look  uprui  my  entrance  as  an  iiitcrloping. 

For  my  part,  I  liad  lunight  to  do,  after  rubbing  my  bruised 

leg,  except  to  look  about  me,  so  far  as  the  dnlness  of  light 

rould  help,     jViuI  herein  I  seemed,  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap,  able 

no  more  than  to  run  to  and  fro,  and  knock  himself^  and  stare 

^at  things.     Fur  here  was  a  little  cluuiuel  grooved  with  posts 

wi  either  side  of  it,  and  ending  with  a  heap  of  darkness,  whence 

le  sight  came  back  again;  and  there  was  a  scooped  place,  like 

funnel,  but  pouring  onh^  to  darkness.     So  I  waited  for  somo- 

)dy  to  speak  first,  not  seeing  my  way  to  any  thing. 

**You  se«*m  to  be  disappointi'd,  Jolin,*'  said  Uncle  Reuben, 
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looking  blue  by  the  liglit  of  the  flambeaux;  "did  you  t>xpt?et 
to  see  the  roof  of  gold,  aiid  the  sides  of  gold,  aud  the  floor  of 
gold,  JoImKidd?" 

"Ha,  ha!*'  cried  Master  Carfax:  **I  reckon  her  did;  no 
doubt  her  did." 

*•  You  are  wrong,"  I  replied:  "but  I  did  expect  to  see  some- 
thing better  than  dirt  and  darkness," 

**Come  on  then,  my  lad;  and  we  will  show  yon  ing 

better.     We  want  your  great  arm  on  here,  fur  a   ,  iifis 

beaten  the  whole  of  us.^' 

With  these  words,  Uncle  Iten  led  the  way  along  a  narrow 
p.iss;ige,  roofed  with  roi^k,  and  floored  with  slate-colored  shale 
and  shingle,  and  wimling  in  antl  out,  until  we  stoppttl  at  »l 
great  stone  bkx'k  or  boulder,  lyin,^'  iw^ross  the  floor,  and 
as  my  mother's  best  oaken  wardrol>e.  Beside  it  were  ..  .„. 
sledge-hammers,  some  battered,  aiul  some  with  broken  liel?»a*. 

**Thou  great  villain  I  "  cried  Unele  Ben,  giving  the  boulder  a 
little  kick;  "  1  believe  thy  time  has  come  at  last*  Now,  John, 
give  us  a  sample  of  tlie  things  they  tell  of  thee.  Take  the 
biggest  of  them  sleilge-hanuners  and  crack  this  rogue  in  two 
for  us.  We  have  tried  at  liim  for  a  fortnight,  and  he  is  a  nut 
worth  cracking.  But  we  have  no  man  wlio  can  swing  tluit 
hammer,  though  all  iu  the  mine  have  handled  it." 

*'I  will  do  my  very  best,"  said  I,  pulliiig  off  my  ooat  ami 
waistcoat,  as  if  1  were  going  to  wrestle ;  **but  I  fear  he  will 
prove  too  tougli  for  me." 

"Ay,  that  her  wull,"  grunted  Master  Carfax;  **lac^k'th  a 
Carniahman,  and  a  beg  one  too,  not  a  little  eharp  sxieh  as  I  be. 
There  be  no  man  outside  Caniwall,  as  can  crack  tli  r." 

"Bless  my  heart,"  I  answered;  **but  I  know  S'  .  ^^  of 
you,  my  friend,  or  at  any  rate  of  your  family.  Well,  I  b^vr 
beaten  most  of  your  Cornish  men,  though  not  my  place  to  talk 
of  it.  But  mind,  if  I  crack  this  rock  for  you,  I  must  have  some 
of  the  gold  inside  it." 

**Dost  think  to  see  the  gold  come  tumbling  out,  like  tbftktr* 
nel  of  a  nut,  thou  zany  '* "  asked  Uncle  Keul>en  pettishly :  "now 
wilt  thou  crack  it,  or  wilt  thou  not?  For  I  believe  thou  canst 
do  it,  though  only  a  lad  of  Somerset." 

Unch*  Reuben  showed,  by  saying  this,  and  by  a  glance  it 
Carfax,  that  he  was  proud  of  his  county,  and  would  U*  disap- 
jK)inted  for  it,  if  I  failed  to  crack  the  boulder.  8o  I  l*egged 
him  to  stoop  his  torch  a  little,  that  I  might  examine  my  sub- 
ject* To  me  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  at  all  remarkable 
about  it,  except  that  it  sparkled  here  and  there,  when  the  flash 
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of  the  flame  fell  vqion  it.  A  great  obstinate,  oblong,  sullen 
stone :  liow  could  it  be  worth  the  breaking,  except  for  making 
roads  with? 

Nevertheless  I  took  up  the  hammer,  and  swinging  it  far 
behind  my  head,  fetehod  it  down,  with  all  my  power,  upon  the 
middle  of  the  rock.  Tlie  roof  above  raug  mightily,  and  the 
echo  went  down  delven  galh'ries,  so  that  all  the  miners  HncktMl 
to  know  what  miglit  be  doing.  But  Master  Carfax  only  smiled, 
although  the  blow  shook  him  w^here  he  stood,  for  beliold  tbe 
stone  was  still  unbroken,  and  as  firm  as  ever.  Then  1  smote 
it  again,  with  no  better  fortune,  and  Uncle  Ben  looked  vexed 
and  angry,  but  all  tlie  miners  grinned  with  triumph. 

"This  little  tool  is  too  light,"  I  cried j  **one  of  you  give  me 
a  piece  of  strong  cord/* 

Then  I  took  two  more  of  the  weightiest  hammers,  anri  lashf^d 
them  fjist  to  the  back  of  mine,  not  so  as  to  strike,  but  to  burden 
the  fall.  Having  made  this  tirm,  and  with  room  to  grasp  the 
handle  of  the  largest  one  only  —  fur  the  helves  ot  tlie  others 
were  shorter —  I  smiled  at  Uncle  Ben,  and  whirled  the  uiightr 
implement  round  my  head,  just  to  try  whether  I  could  manage 
it.  Upon  that,  the  miners  gave  a  cheer,  being  honest  men. 
and  desirous  of  seeing  fair  play  between  this  ''shameless 
stone  '•  (aii  lk\n  Homer  calls  it)  and  ine  with  my  hammer  ham- 
mering. 

Then  I  swung  me  on  high,  to  the  swing  of  the  sledge,  as  a 
thresher  l>eDds  back  to  the  rise  of  his  flail,  an<l  with  all  my 
power  descending  delivered  tlie  ponderous  onset.  Crashing 
and  crushed  the  great  stone  fell  over,  and  thretwls  of  sparkling 
gold  appeared  in  the  jagged  sides  of  the  breakagf\ 

"  How  now,  Simon  Carfax?  "  cried  Uncle  Ben  triumphantly; 
'*wilt  thou  tind  a  man  in  Cornwall  can  do  the  like  of  that?" 

*' Ay,  and  more,'*  he  answered:  "however,  it  be  pretty  fair 
for  a  lad  iA  these  outlandish  parts.  Get  your  rollers,  my  lads, 
and  lead  it  to  the  crushing  engine.'' 

r  wa-s  glad  to  have  been  of  some  servic'e  to  them:  for  it 
seems  tliat  this  great  boulder  had  been  too  large  to  be  drawn 
along  the  gallery,  and  too  hard  to  eraek.  But  now  they  moved 
it  very  easily,  taking  piece  by  jdeee,  and  carefully  picking  up 
the  fragments. 

"Thou  hast  done  us  a  good  turn,  my  lad,"  said  I'uele  Bcn- 
hen,  as  the  others  passed  out  of  sight  at  the  corner;  "and  nr»u 
r  will  show  thee  the  bottom  of  a  very  wondrous  mystery.  But 
we  must  not  do  it  more  than  once,  for  the  time  of  day  is  the 
wrong  one.** 
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The  wliole  atfair  being  a  mystery  to  me»  and  far  beyond  my 
uiiderstaiidiiig,  I  followed  him  softly,  without  a  word,  yet 
thinking  very  hea^ily^  and  longing  to  t>e  above  ground  again. 
He  led  me  through  small  passages,  to  a  hollow  place  near  the 
desoeniling-shaft,  where  I  saw  a  most  extraordinary  monster 
fitted  up.  In  form  it  was  like  a  great  coffee-mill,  such  as  I  had 
seen  in  London,  only  a  thousand  times  larger,  and  with  a  beav^' 
windlass  to  work  it. 

*'Put  in  a  barrow-load  of  the  smoulder,"  said  Uncle  Ben  to 
Carfax ;  **  and  let  them  work  the  crank,  for  John  to  imderstand 
a  thing  or  two/' 

"  At  this  time  of  day  I "  cried  Simon  Carfax  j  "  and  the  watch- 
ing as  has  been  o*  late! " 

However,  he  did  it  without  more  remonstrance;  pourinj; 
into  the  scuttle  at  the  top  of  the  mai^hine  about  a  basketful  ot 
broken  rock;  and  then  a  dozen  men  went  to  the  wheel,  and 
forced  it  round,  as  sailors  do.  Upon  that  such  a  hideous  noiase 
arose,  as  I  never  should  have  V>elieved  any  creature  capable  of 
making :  and  I  ran  to  the  well  of  the  mine  for  air,  and  to  ease 
ray  ears,  if  possible. 

**  Enough,  enough!  "  shouted  Uncle  Ben,  by  the  time  I  w;i5 
nearly  deafened;  "we  w*ill  digest  our  gondly  boulder,  after  the 
deiil  is  come  abroad  for  his  evening  work.  Now,  John,  not  a 
word  aliQUt  what  yon  have  learned:  but  lienceforth  you  will 
not  be  frightened  by  the  noise  we  make  at  dusk." 

I  could  not  deny  but  what  this  was  vei*y  clever  management. 
If  they  could  not  keep  the  echoes  of  the  npjier  air  from  mov- 
ing, the  wisest  plan  was  to  open  their  valves  during  the  dis* 
couragement  of  the  Iitlling  evening;  wlien  folk  would  rather 
be  driven  away,  tlian  drawn  into  the  wilds  and  quagmires,  by 
a  sound  so  deep  and  awful  coming  through  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER   LIX. 


LOEJTA   GONE   AWAY. 


Although  there  are  very  ancient  tales  of  gold  being  fouin 
upon  Exmoor,  in  lumps  and  solid  hummocks,  and  of  men  who 
slew  one  aviothcr  for  it.  this  dce]>  digging  and  great  labor  seemed 
to  me  a  dangerous  and  unholy  enterprise.  And  Master  Huck- 
ahack  ranfessed  that,  tip  tn  the  fircsent  time,  his  two  partDew 
and  himself  (for  they  proved  to  \w  three  advent.urci's)  had  put 
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into  the  earth  more  gold  than  tliey  hatl  taken  out  of  it.  Never- 
theless he  felt  quitt-  sure  that  it  must  iu  a  very  short  time 
gucceed,  and  pay  them  Iniek  ;m  huiidredt'oldi  and  lie  jjressed 
me  with  gi-eat  earuestm^f<s  to  join  them,  aud  work  tliere  as  much 
&8  1  could,  without  moving  my  luotlier's  suspicions.  I  asked 
Lim  how  they  had  managed  so  huig  to  ciirry  on,  without  dis- 
covery; and  lie  said  that  this  was  partly  through  thu  wildness 
of  the  neighborluiod,  and  the  Ifgtnuls  that  frightened  people  of 
a  superstitious  turn ;  partly  thnnigh  tlieir  own  great  caution, 
and  manner  of  fetching  huth  sii|iplies  and  imjilements  by  night  j 
hut  most  of  all,  tltcy  liad  to  thank  the  trouldes  of  the  period, 
the  suspicions  of  rebelliou,  and  the  terror  of  the  Doones,  which 
(like  the  wizard  I  wa.s  sj>eaking  of)  kejit  folk  from  being  too 
inquisitive  where  thr-y  had  no  business.  The  slough,  more- 
over, had  helped  them  well,  liotli  by  making  tlieir  nr*(*e89  dark, 
ami  yet  more  by  swalluwing  up  and  crmceaHng  all  that  was 
cast  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Once,  Ud'ore  the  attack  on 
CJIhu  Doone,  they  had  a  narrow  escape  from  thf?  King*s  Com- 
missiontjr:  for  Captain  Stickles,  having  heard  no  doubt  the 
Story  of  John  Fry,  went  with  half-a-dozen  troopers,  on  purpose 
to  search  the  neigh borliood.  Xinv  if  he  had  ridihni  alone,  most 
likely  he  would  have  discovered  evtny  tiling;  but  he  feared  to 
venture  so,  having  8usj)icion  of  a  trap.  Coming  as  they  did  in 
company,  all  mounted  ami  conspicuous,  the  wat<^hman  (who 
was  posted  now  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  almost  every  day»  since 
John  Fry's  a|p|»earant'c)  rould  not  help  f*spying  thcjii,  miles 
ilistant,  over  the  moorland,  He  watched  them  under  the  shade 
of  Jiis  iiand,  and  |*rcsently  ran  down  the  hill,  and  raised  a  great 
commotion.  Then  Simon  CarfaK  and  all  his  jur-n  came  u[»  and 
made  tilings  natural,  rcnuniug  every  sign  of  work;  and  tiiially* 
sinking undergroinid,  drew  across  tlie  mouth  of  the  pita  hurdle 
thatched  with  scdgf  and  heather,  t  >nly  Simon  himself  was  hdt 
behind,  ensconced  iu  a  hole  of  the  crags,  to  ubserve  the  doings 
of  the  enemy. 

Cai>tain  Stickles  rode  very  bravely,  with  all  his  men  clat- 

ring  after  him,  down  the  rocky  jvass,  and  even  to  the  margin 

f  the  slough.     And  therc^  they  stoppe*!,  and  lield  council;  for 

was  a  i»erilous  thing  to  risk  the    passage  ui>ou  horseback 

twcen  the  treacherous  l>rink  and  the  cliff,  unless  one  knew 

thoroughly.     Btif^kles,  however,  and  one  follower,  carefully 

felt  their  way  along,  having  their  horses  well  in  hand,  and 

bearing  a  rope  to  draw  them  out,  in  case  of  being  fuumlered. 

,Then  they  Bj)urred  across  the  rough  buggy  land  further  away 

lan  the  shaft  was.     Here  the  gr<nind  lay  jagged  aud  shaggy^ 
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wrought  up  with  high  tufts  of  tlmmI,  or  scragged  with  stiinUKi 
brushwouiL  And  between  the  ups  and  tlowiis  (which  mot  any- 
body anyhow)  green  covered  pla«e6  tempted  the  foot,  tind 
bku.'k  bog-hok*s  diaeuiiraged  it.  It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at 
that  amid  such  phtce  as  this,  for  the  first  time  visited,  the 
horses  were  a  little  skeary;  and  tlielr  riilers  partook  of  the 
feeling,  as  all  good  riders  do.  In  and  out  the  tufts  they 
v/ent,  with  their  eyes  dihitiug;  wisliiug  to  be  out  of  harni, 
if  ctmseience  were  but  satisfied.  And  of  this  tufty  flaggy 
ground,  pocked  with  bogs  and  iKjglets,  one  especial  nature  is 
that  it  will  not  hold  impressions. 

Seeing  thus  no  track  of  men,  nor  anything  but  marsh  work, 
and  stormwork,  and  of  the  seasons,  these  two  honest  men 
rode  baekj  and  were  glad  to  do  so.  For  above  them  hung  the 
mountains,  cowled  with  fog,  and  seamed  with  storm;  and 
around  them  desolation  j  and  below  their  feet  the  grave. 
Hence  they  went  with  all  good  will;  and  vowed  for  ever 
afterwards  that  fear  of  a  simple  place  like  that  was  only  too 
ridieiiloiis.  80  tbcy  all  rode  home  with  mutual  praises,  and 
their  courage  well-approved;  and  the  only  result  of  the  exix^di- 
tion  was  to  conlirm  Jnhn  F^y^s  repute  as  a  bigger  liar  tbaij 
ever. 

Now  I  liad  enough  of  that  underground  work,  as  before 
related,  to  last  me  for  a  year  to  come;  neither  would  1,  fi:»r 
sake  of  goid,  liave  ever  stepped  into  that  bucket,  of  my  o\yh 
good  will  again.  But  when  I  told  Lorna  —  whom  I  could 
tnist  in  any  matter  of  secrecy,  as  if  she  liad  never  been  a, 
woman  —  all  about  my  great  descent,  and  the  honeyeombiDg 
of  the  earth,  and  the  mournful  noise  at  eventide,  wlien  the 
gold  was  under  the  crusher,  and  bewailing  the  misoiiief  it 
must  di).  tlieii  Lorna^s  chief  desire  was  to  know  moi-e  about 
Simon  Carfax. 

"It  must  be  our  Gwenny's  father,"  she  cried;  "the  man 
who  disappeared  underground,  and  whom  she  has  ever  been 
seeking,  Huw  grieved  the  poor  little  thing  will  be,  if  it 
should  turn  out,  after  all,  that  he  left  his  child  on  purpose! 
I  can  hardly  believe  it;  can  you,  John?" 

"Well,"  1  replied;  "all  men  are  wicked,  more  or  less,  to 
some  extent:  and  no  man  may  say  otherwise." 

For  I  did  not  wish  to  cnnimit  myself  to  an  opinion  about 
Simon,  lest  I  might  be  wrong,  and  Lorna  think  less  of  my 
judgment. 

But  being  resolved  to  seek  this  out,  and  do  a  good  tnni,  i^ 
I  could,  to  Gwenny,  who  liad  done  me  many  a  good  one,  1 
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l)egged  my  Lorna  to  say  not  a  word  of  this  matter  to  the 
handmaiden,  until  I  had  furtlier  searched  it  out.  And  to 
carry  out  tins  resolve,  I  went  again  to  the  place  of  business, 
where  they  were  grinding  gold  as  freely  as  an  apothecary  at 
his  pills. 

Having  now  true  right  of  entrance,  and  being  known  to  the 
watchman,  and  regartU'd  (since  I  cracked  the  l;ouldeT)  as  one 
^ho  could  pay  his  loDting,  and  j»ei"haps  would  be  the  master, 
^hen  Uncle  Hen  should  be  choked  with  money,  I  fonnd  the 
corb  sent  up  for  me  ratber  sooner  than  I  wished  it.  For  the 
smell  of  the  |)laces  undergromid,  and  the  way  men's  eyes 
come  out  of  them,  with  links  and  brands,  and  flambeaux, 
instead  of  (rod's  light  to  h>ok  at,  were  to  me  a  point  of  cau- 
tion, rathr^r  than  of  ideasure.  , 

Ko  doul)t  but  that  some  men  enjoy  it,  being  born,  like 
worms,  to  dig  and  to  live  in  their  own  acoopings.  Yet  even 
the  worms  come  up  sometimes,  after  a  good  soft  shower  of 
rain^  and  liold  di.sconrse  with  one  anotlier;  whereas  these 
men,  and  the  horses  let  down,  come  al>ove  ground  never. 

And  the  changing  of  the  sky  is  Imlf  tlie  change*  our  nature 
calls  for.  Earth  we  have,  and  all  its  produce  (moving  from 
the  first  appearance,  and  the  hope  with  infant's  eyes,  throngli 
the  bloom  uf  benuty's  promise,  to  tlie  ricli  and  bright  fulfil- 
ment, and  the  falling  back  to  rest);  sea  we  have  (with  all  its 
wonder  shed  on  eyes,  and  ears,  and  heart  j  and  the  thought  of 
something  more)  —  but  without  the  sky  to  look  at,  what  would 
earth,  and  sea,  and  even  our  own  selves,  be  to  us? 

Do  we  look  at  earth  with  hope?  Yes,  for  victuals  only. 
Do  we  look  at  sea  with  hope?  Yes,  that  we  may  esca^ie  it. 
At  the  sky  alone  (though  questioned  with  the  doubts  of  sun- 
shine, or  scattered  with  um!ertain  stars),  at  the  sky  alone  we 
look,  witli  pure  hope,  and  with  memory. 

Hence  it  always  hurt  my  feelings  when  I  got  into  that 
bucket,  with  my  small  clothea  turned  up  over,  and  a  kerchief 
round  my  hat.  But  kuuwing  that  my  purjjosc  was  sound,  and 
my  motives  pure,  I  let  the  sky  grow  to  a  little  blue  hole,  and 
th»^n  to  nothing  over  me.  At  the  bottom  Master  Carfax  met 
me,  being  captain  of  the  mine,  and  desirous  to  know  my 
business.  He  wore  a  loose  sack  round  his  shoulders,  and  his 
beard  was  two  feet  Umg. 

*'My  business  is  to  speak  with  you."  I  answered  rather 
sternly;  for  this  man,  who  was  n<^)thing  more  than  Uncle 
Keubeu's  servant,  had  carried  things  too  far  with  me,  showing 
no  respect  whatever;  and  thinigli  I  do  not  care  for  mutb,  I 
"led  to  receive  a  little,  even  in  my  early  driys. 
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**Coi>m  into  tho  muck-lujle,  thon,'*  was  Itis  gracious  answer, 
and  \w  led  me  into  a  til  thy  cell,  where  tbe  miners  chaagieci 
their  jack*' ts, 

**Siiuuu  Carfax,"  I  liogan,  witli  a  mamier  to  d iscoErag©  him; 
'*!  fear  you  are  a  shallow  fellow,  and  not  worth  ray  trouble." 

"Then  don't  take  it,"  he  replied;  "I  want  no  man'ti 
trouble." 

"For  your  sake  I  would  not,"  I  answ^ered;  '*but  for  your 
daughter's  .sake  I  will:  the  daughter  whom  you  left  to  slkrve 
80  pitifully  in  the  wilderness." 

Tlio  man  stared  at  nie  with  his  pale  gray  eyes,  whose  color 
was  lost  from  candle-light j  and  his  voice  as  well  as  his  body 
shook,  while  he  cried,  — 

"It  is  a  li<2,  man.  No  daughter  and  no  son  have  I.  Nor 
was  ever  child  of  mine  left  to  starve  in  the  wilderness.  You 
are  too  big  for  me  to  tackle,  and  that  makes  you  a  coward  for 
saying  it."  His  hands  wero  playing  with  a  pickaxe-helve, 
as  if  he  lunged  to  have  me  under  it. 

"Perhaps  I  have  wrongf^d  you,  Simon,"  I  answered  very 
softly;  for  the  sweat  upon  his  forehead  shone  in  the  smoky 
torchlight:  *'If  I  Itave,  I  crave  your  pardon.  But  did  you 
not  bring  up  from  Cornwall  a  little  maid  named  *Gweimy,* 
and  supposed  to  be  your  danghtei?" 

"  Ay,  and  she  was  my  daught^u',  my  last  and  only  child  of 
fvf^\  and  for  lier  T  would  give  tliis  mine,  and  all  the  gold  will 
ever  come  from  it." 

**  Yt>u  shall  have  her,  w^ithont  either  mine  or  gold;  if  you 
only  i^rove  to  me  that  you  did  not  abandon  her," 

"  Abandnn  \wv\  I  aliandtai  Gwcnnyl  "  he  cried,  with  such  » 
rage  of  scorn,  that  I  ,at  once  believed  him.  "They  told  me 
she  was  dead,  and  crushed,  and  1  juried  in  the  drift  here;  and 
half  my  heart  died  with  her.  The  Almighty  blast  their  min' 
ing-work,  if  the  scoundrels  lied  to  mel " 

*'The  scoundrels  must  have  lied  to  you,"  I  answered^  with  s» 
spirit  fired  by  his  heat  of  fury:  "tlie  maid  is  living^  and  with 
us.     Come  up;  and  you  shall  see  her." 

"  Eig  the  bneket,"  he  shouted  out  along  the  echoing  gallery; 
and  then  he  fell  a^'ainst  the  wall,  and  through  the  j^rimy  8a«*k 
I  saw  the  heaving  of  his  breast,  as  I  have  seen  my  opponent's 
chest,  in  a  long  hard  Iwiut  of  wMcstling.  For  my  party  I  oouM 
do  no  more  than  hold  my  tongue,  an»l  look  at  him. 

Without  another  word,  we  rctse  to  the  level  of  the  moori 
and  mires;  neither  would  Master  Carfax  speak,  as  I  led  bijn 
aeroBB  the  barrows.     In  this  he  was  welcome  to  his  own  rayt 
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for  I  do  love  silence;  so  little  liavin  can  come  of  it     And 

ihough  Gwennj  was  uo  Waiity,  her  father  uiiglit  be  fond  of  her. 

80  I  put  him  iu  the  cow-hou8*i  (not  to  frijjfhten  tht*  little 

laid),  and  tlie  folding  shutters  uvt?r  hira^  such  as  we  used  at 

Jhe  beestings;  and  he  listened  to  my  voice  outside,  and  held 

"on,  and  preserved  himself.     F«>r  now  he  would  liave  scooped 

the  earth,  as  cattle  do  at  yearninj^-time,  and  as  meekly  and 

patiently,  to  have  his  eliihl  restored  to  him.     Not  to  make 

long  tale  of  it^ —  for  this  thiii;<  is  Iteyoml  me,  through  want  of 

true  exi>eri<'nee  —  1  went  and 'fetched  his  G wen ny  forth  from 

she  back  kitchen,  where  she  was  fighting,  as  usiial^  with  our 

stty, 

"Come  along,  you  little  Vick/'  I  said,  for  so  we  called  her; 
I  have  a  messatjje  to  yon,  Gwenny,  from  the  Lord  in  heaven." 

I**  Don't  'ee  talk  about  He,"  she  answered:  "Her  have  hjng 
iorgatt,en  me." 
I  **That  He  has  never  done,  you  stnpid.  Come,  and  see  who 
10  in  the  eovv-honse," 
I  Gwenny  knew;  she  knew  in  a  mcunent.  Lookin*^  into  my 
lyefi,  she  knew;  and  Iianging  back  from  me  to  sigli,  slie  knew 
it  even  better. 

She  had  not  much  elegiince  of  emotion,  l>eing  flat  and  square 
all  over;  but  none  the  less  for  that  her  heart  came  quick, 
and  her  words  came  slowly. 

•*0h,  Jan,  you  are  too  good  to  che^t  me.  Is  it  joke  yon 
are  putting  upon  me?  " 

I  answered  lier  with  a  ga/e  alone;  and  slie  tucked  up  her 

^filothes  and  followed  me,  because  tlie  road  was  dirty.     Then  I 

^Kpened  the  door  just  wide  enough  for  the  child  to  go  to  her 

P^fether;  and  left  tliuse  two  to  have  it  out^  as  might  be  most 

natural.     And  they  took  a  long  time  about  it. 

IP    Meanwhile  I  needs  must  go  and  tell   my   Loma   all    the 
batter;  and  her  joy  was  almost  as  great  as  if  she  herself  liad 
round  a  father.     And  the  wonder  of  the  wliole  was  this,  tliat 
I  got  all  the  credit;  of  which  not  a  thousandth  part  belunged 
fcy  right  and  reason  to  me.      Vet  so  it  alnujst  always  is.     If 
I  work  for  good  <lesert,  and  slave,  and  lie  awake  at  night,  and 
spend  my  unluirn  life  in  dn^ams,  not  a  blink,  nor  wink,  nor 
inkling  of  my  labor  ever  tells.     It  wctuld  have  beeu  l>etter  to 
save  unburued,   and  to  keep  undevourcd,  the  fuel  and  the 
>d  of  life.     But  if  I  have  ]alx:u'ed  not,  only  acted  by  some 
ipulse,  whim,  cajjrice,  or  ;iny  thing;  or  even  acting  not  at 
II,  have  floated  U}>on  fortune's  haul  —  juled  upon  me  eom- 
lendatiOiiK,  bravoes,  mid  applauses,   nlindst  wnrk    me  np  tu 
smpt  once  again  (though  sick  of  it)  the  ill-bick  of  deserving. 
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WithuuL  iiit,(Mi(Ung  any  liann,  and  meaning  only  good  in- 
tleed,  I  had  now  done  serious  wrong  to  Uncle  Reuljen's  pros 
|n?cta.  Fur  Captain  I'artax  was  full  as  angry  at  the  trick 
|dayed  on  him,  as  he  was  happy  in  discovering  the  falsehood 
and  the  frau<l  of  it.  Nor  eould  1  help  agreeing  with  him^ 
when  he  told  me  all  of  it,  as  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  did»  and 
rea^^ly  to  be  my  slave  henceforth;  I  coidd  not  forbear  from 
owning  that  it  was  a  low  and  heartless  trick,  unworthy  of  men 
who  had  families;  and  the  recoil  whereof  was  well  deserved, 
whatever  it  might  end  in. 

For  when  tliis  poor  man  left  his  daughter,  (asleep  as  lie 
supposed,  and  having  his  food,  and  change  of  clothes,  and 
Sunday  hat  to  see  to,)  he  meant  to  return  in  an  hour  or  so» 
and  settle  ab«jut  her  sustenance  in  some  house  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  this  was  the  very  thing  of  all  things  which  tlte 
leaders  of  the  enterprise,  who  had  brought  him  up  from  Corn- 
wall, for  his  noted  skill  in  metals,  were  determined,  whether 
by  fair  means  ur  foul,  to  stop  at  the  very  outset.  Secrecy 
being  their  main  object,  what  chance  could  be  there  of  it,  if 
the  miners  were  allowed  to  keep  their  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood? Hence,  on  the  plea  of  feasting  Simon,  they  kept 
him  dnuxk  for  three  days  and  tliree  nights,  assuring  him 
(whenevt?r  he  had  gleams  enough  to  ask  for  her)  that  his 
daughter  was  as  well  as  could  be,  and  enjoying  herself  with 
the  children.  Not  wishing  the  maid  to  see  him  tipsy,  he 
pressed  tlie  matter  no  further;  but  applied  himself  to  the 
bottle  again,  and  drank  her  health  with  pleasure. 

However,  after  three  days  of  this,  his  constitution  rase 
against  it,  and  he  became  quite  sober;  with  a  certain  lowness 
of  heart  moreover,  and  a  sense  of  error.  And  his  first  desire 
to  right  himself,  and  easiest  way  to  do  it,  was  by  exerting 
parental  authority  uj>un  Cfwenny.  Possessed  with  this  inten- 
tion (for  he  was  not  a  sweet-tempered  man,  and  his  head  was 
jiching  sadly),  he  sought  for  Gwenny  high  and  lowj  first  witli 
threats,  and  then  with  fears,  and  then  with  tears  and  wailing* 
And  so  he  became  to  the  other  men  a  warning  and  great  winoy 
ance.  Therefore  the}^  combined  to  swear  wliat  seemed  a  very 
likely  thing,  and  might  be  true  for  all  they  knew;  to  wit, 
that  Gwenny  had  come  to  seek  for  her  father  down  the  &haft- 
hole,  and  peering  too  eagerly  into  the  dark,  had  toppled  for 
ward,  and  gone  down,  and  lain  at  the  bottom  as  dead  as* 
stcme, 

"  And  thou  bt*ing  so  liappy  with  drink,"  the  villains  finishwl 
up  to  him,  ''und  getting  drunker  every  day,  we  thought  it 
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shame  to  troiiljl(»  thee,  and  we  burit?d  the  wench  in  tlie  lower 
drift;  and  no  use  to  think  more  of  her;  but  come  and  have  a 
glass*  Sim." 

But  Simon  Carfax  swore  that  drink  had  ktst  him  liis  wife» 
and  now  had  hist  hiiii  tlie  hust  of  his  live  ehihhfMi.  iiiid  would 
lose  him  his  own  soul,  if  furtlier  he  went  on  with  it;  and 
from  that  day  to  his  death  he  never  touched  strong  drink 
Lin.  Nor  only  this;  Imt  being  soon  aiipoiiited  eaptaiu  of 
the  mine,  he  allowed  no  man  on  any  pretext  to  bring  cordials 
thither;  and  to  tliis  and  his  stern  hanl  rule,  and  stealthy 
secret  management  (as  much  as  to  good  luck  and  place)  might 
it  be  attributed  that  scarcely  any  but  themselves  had  dreamed 
>ut  this  P^xmoor  mine. 

As  for  me,  1  Iiad  no  ambition  to  becoiue  a  miner;  and  the 
Lte  to  which  gohl-seeking  had  brought  poor  Uncle  Ben  was 
not  at  all  encouraging.  My  business  wjis  to  till  the  ground, 
id  tend  the  growth  that  (;ame  of  it,  and  store  the  fruit  in 
[eaven's  good  time,  rather  than  to  st'oop  and  burrow,  like 
a.  weasel  or  a  rat,  for  the  yellow  root  t)f  evil.  Moreover,  I 
was  led  from  home,  between  the  liay  and  corn  harvests  (when 
~fe  often  have  a  week  to  s[)are),  by  a  itall  there  was  no  re- 
iting;  unless  I  gave  up  all  regard  for  wrestling,  and  for  my 
inty. 

Now  here  many  persons  may  take  me  amiss,  and  there 
[ways  has  been  some  confusion;  which  people  who  ought  to 
ive  known  ln^tter  have  wrouglit  into  subject  of  quarrelling* 
jy  birth,  it  is  true,  and  cannot  be  denied,  thut  I  am  a  man  of 
>merset;  nevertheless  by  breed  I  am,  as  well  as  by  educa- 
m,  a  son  of  Devon  also.  And  just  as  both  our  two  coun- 
ts vowed  that  Glen  Doone  was  none  of  tlieirs,  but  btdonged 
to  the  other  one;  so  now,  each  with  hot  cdaim  and  jangling 
(leading  even  to  blows  sometimes),  asserted  and  would  swear 
to  it  (as  I  becaine  more  famous)  that  John  Bidd  Wiis  of  its 
own  producing,  bred  of  its  own  true  bloo4l,  and  basely  stolen 
by  the  otlier. 

Now  I  have  not  judged  it  in  any  way  needful,  or  even  be- 
coming and  delicate,  to  enter  into  my  wrestling  adventures, 
or  describe  my  progress.  The  whole  thing  is  so  different  from 
Lorna,  and  her  gentle  manners,  and  her  style  of  walking; 
moreover  I  must  seem  (e%'en  to  kind  people)  to  magnify  my- 
self so  much,  or  at  least  attempt  to  do  it,  that  1  have  scratched 
out  written  pages^  through  my  better  taste  and  sense. 
Neither  will  I,  upon  this  head,  make  any  rlifference  even 
»w;  being  simply  betrayed  into  mention inir  the  matter,  be- 
je  bare  truth  requires  it,  in  tiie  tale  of  Lortia's  fortunes. 
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For  a  mighty  giant  had  arisen  in  a  part  of  Cornwall;  and 
his  oalf  was  twenty-live  inches  round,  and  the  breadth  of  his 
dhoulders  two  feet  and  a  quarter;  and  his  stature  seven  feet 
and  three  quaiters.  Kouml  the  rhest  he  was  sev^enty  inclies^ 
and  his  liand  a  foot  acro8S,  and  there  were  no  scales  strong 
euongh  to  judge  of  his  weight  in  the  maa-ket-plaee.  Now  thi* 
man  —  or  I  should  say,  liis  backers  and  his  boasters,  for  the 
giant  himself  was  modest  —  sent  me  a  brave  and  haughty 
challenge,  to  meet  him  iu  the  ring  at  Rodmin-town,  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  or  else^  to  return  my  champion's  belt  to 
them  by  the  messenger. 

It  is  no  use  to  deny  that  I  was  greatly  dashed  and  scared 
at  first.  For  my  part,  I  was  only,  when  measured  without 
clothes  on,  sixty  inches  round  the  breast,  and  round  the  calf 
scarce  twenty-one,  only  two  feet  across  the  shoulders,  and  in 
height  not  six  and  tliree  quarters.  However,  my  mother 
would  never  believe  that  this  man  could  l>eat  me;  iind  Lorpa 
being  of  the  same  mind,  I  resolved  to  go  and  try  him,  as  they 
would  pay  all  expenses*  and  a  hundred  pounds,  if  I  conquered 
him;  so  confident  were  those  Corn ishmen. 

Now  this  story  is  too  well-known  for  me  to  go  through  it 
again  and  again.  Every  child  in  Devonshire  knows,  and  his 
grandson  will  know,  the  song  which  some  clever  man  made  of 
it,  after  I  had  treated  him  to  water,  an<l  to  lemon,  and  a  little 
sugar,  and  a  drop  of  f^au-de-vie.  Enough  that  I  hatl  found  the 
giant  quite  as  big  as  tliey  had  described  him,  and  enough  U> 
terrify  any  one,  Vmt  trusting  in  my  pi*actice  and  study  of 
the  art,  I  resolved  to  try  a  back  with  him;  and  when  my  anns 
were  round  him  once,  the  giant  was  but  a  farthingale  put  into 
the  vice  of  a  blacksmith.  Tlie  man  had  no  bones;  Inst  fnune 
sank  in,  ami  I  was  afraid  of  crushing  liim.  He  lay  on  hiB 
back,  and  smiled  at  me;  anrl  I  begged  his  pardon. 

Now  this  affair  made  a  noise  at  the  time,  and  redounded  so 
much  to  my  credit,  that  I  was  deeply  grieved  at  it^  bec^us** 
deserving  none.  For  I  do  like  a  good  strife  and  ."Struggle; 
and  the  doubt  makes  the  joy  of  victory;  whereas  in  this  cau*** 
I  might  as  well  have  been  sent  for  a  match  with  a  hay -mow. 
However,  I  got  my  humlred  pounds,  and  made  up  my  ndnd 
to  spend  every  farthing  iu  presents  for  mother  and  Lorna. 

For  Annie  was  married  by  this  time,  and  lonjr  before  I  weut 
away;  as  need  searcely  be  said  perhaps,  if  any  (  le  follows  the 
weeks  and  the  months.  The  wedding  was  quiet  enoiiglu 
except  for  every  body's  good  wishes;  and  I  desire  not  to  dwelt 
upon  it,  because  it  grieved  me  in  many  ways. 
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fut  now  that  1  hiid  tii^Ml  to  hope  tlui  very  best  for  dear 
.nnie*  a  deejjer  blow  tban  uould  have  eoiiie,  eveu  tli rough 
her,  awaited  me.  Fur  after  that  visit  to  Cornwall,  and  with 
my  prize-money  about  iiie.  I  came  on  foot  from  Okehauipt«>n 
to  Oare,  so  as  to  save  a  little  yum  towards  my  time  of  niarry- 
Lug.  For  Lorna*s  fortune  I  wtmld  not  have ;  small  or  great  I 
would  not  have  it;  only  if  tliere  were  no  denying,  we  would 
devote  the  whole  of  it  to  (djari table  uses,  as  blaster  Peter  Blun- 
dell  had  done;  and  perhaiis  the  future  ages  would  endeavor  to 
be  grateful.  Lorna  and  I  had  settled  this  question,  at  least 
twice  a  day,  on  the  average;  and  eacdi  time  with  more  satis- 
faction. 

Xow  coming  into  the  kitchen,  with  all  my  cash  in  my 
breeches  pocket  (golden  guineas,  witli  an  elephant  on  them, 
for  the  stamp  of  the  guinea  company),  I  found  dear  mother 
most  heartily  glad  to  see  me  safe  and  sound  again  —  for  she 
had  dreaded  that  giant,  and  dreamed  of  him  —  and  she  never 
;tsked  me  about  t!ie  money.  Liziiiie  also  was  softer,  and  more 
gracious  than  usual;  rsiH^eially  when  she  .saw  me  pour  guineas, 
like  pepper-corns,  into  the  pudding-basin.  But  by  the  way 
they  hung  about,  I  knew  that  something  was  gone  wrong, 

**  Where  is  Lorna?'*  1  asked  at  length,  after  trying  not  to 
ask  it:  *' I  want  her  to  come,  and  see  my  money.  She  never 
saw  so  much  before." 

**AlasI^'  said  mother,  with  a  heavy  sigh;  ^*she  will  see  a 
^Tcat  deal  more,  I  fear;  and  a  deal  more  than  is  good  for  her. 
NVhether  you  ever  see  her  again  will  de|>end  upon  her  nature, 
John." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  mother?  Ha%'e  you  quarrelled? 
Why  does  not  Lorna  come  to  me?     Am  I  never  to  know?'' 

**Xow,  John,  be  not  so  impatient,"  my  mother  replied, 
quite  calmly,  for  in  truth  she  was  jealous  of  Lorna:  '*yoti 
could  wait  now  very  well,  John,  if  it  were  till  tliis  day  week, 
for  the  coming  of  your  mother^  John.  And  yet  your  mother 
is  your  bt^st  friend.     Who  can  ever  tiU  her  place?  " 

Thinking  of  her  future  absence,  mother  turned  away  and 
cried;  and  the  box-iron  singed  the  Vdanket. 

"Now,"  said  I,  being  wild  by  this  time;  '*  Lizzie,  you  have 
a  little  sense:  will  3^ou  tell  mo  where  is  Lorna?" 

"The  Lady  Lorna  Dugal,''  said  Lizzie,  screwing  up  her 
lips,,  as  if  the  title  were  too  grand,  **  is  gone  to  London, 
brother  John^  .-ind  not  likely  to  come  back  again.  We  must 
to  get  on  without  her." 

P*Yoti  little*'—  [something]  I  crie<l,  which  I  dare  not  write 
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down  here,  as  all  you  are  too  good  for  such  language;  liiit 
Lizzie's  lips  provoked  me  so  —  "my  Loiixa  gone,  njy  Loniii 
gone!  And  without  good-bye  to  me  evcDl  It  is  your  spita 
has  sickened  hei'.** 

*'You  are  quite  mistaken  there,**  she  replied;  '*how  caai 
folk  of  low  clegi'ee  have  either  spite  or  liking  towards  th^ 
people  so  far  above  tliem?  The  Lady  Lcjrna  Dugul  i<s  ^n>ne^ 
because  she  eould  not  lielp  herself  j  and  she  wept  enough  to 
break  ten  hearts  —  if  hearts  are  ever  broken*  Jolin/' 

*' Darling  Lizzie,  liow  good  yuu  are!  "  1  cried,  without  notic- 
ing her  sneer:  "tell  me  all  about  it,  dear;  tell  me  every  word 
she  said." 

'*That  will  not  take  long,"  said  Lizzie,  quite  ad  unmove*! 
by  soft  coaxing  as  by  urgent  cursing:  "'the  lady  s|X)ke  very 
little  to  any  one,  except  indeed  to  mother,  and  to  Gwemiy 
Carfax:  and  Gwenny  is  gone  with  her,  so  that  the  benefit  of 
that  is  lost.  But  she  left  a  letter  for  *poor  John/  as  in 
charity  she  calle<l  him.  How  grand  she  looked,  to  be  sure, 
with  the  fine  clothes  on  that  were  come  for  her! " 

*'  Where  is  the  letter,  you  utter  vixen?  Ob,  may  you  have 
a  husband !  " 

'•  Who  will  thrnslj  it  out  of  you,  and  starve  it,  and  swear  it 
out  of  you;  "  was  the  meaning  tif  my  inqnecation:  but  LizzitN 
not  dreaming  as  yet  of  such  things,  eould  not  understand  mf, 
and  was  rather  thankful;  therefore  she  answered  quietly, — 

''The  letter  is  in  t\w-  little  euf>boanl,  near  the  liead  of  Lady 
Lorna's  bed.  where  she  used  to  keep  the  diamond  neckhctj, 
which  we  contrived  to  j|et  stolen/' 

Without  another  word,  I  rushed  (so  tliat  ("XQty  board  in  the 
house  shook)  u\y  to  my  lost  |j<irna's  rix)m,  and  tore  the  little 
wall-niehe  open,  and  espied  my  treasure.  It  was  as  simpk 
and  as  homely,  and  loving,  as  even  I  could  wisli.  Part  of  it 
ran  as  follows  —  the  other  jiarts  it  l«^hov«>s  me  not  to  open  («it 
to  strangers :  '*  My  own  love,  and  sometime  lord,  —  Take  it  wot 
amiss  of  me,  that  even  without  farewell,  I  go;  for  I  cantiot 
persuade  the  men  to  M'ait,  your  return  being  doubtfid.  My 
great  uncle,  some  grand  lord,  is  awaiting  me  at  Dunster,  baviii^r 
fear  of  venturing  too  near  this  Exmoor  country.  I,  who  !)»>'' 
been  so  lawless  always,  and  the  child  of  outlaws,  am  now  t" 
atone  for  tins,  it  seems,  by  living  in  a  court  of  law,  and  nmit*r 
special  surveillance  (as  they  call  it,  I  believe)  of  His  Majt-ity'^ 
Court  of  Chancery.  My  unch-  is  appointed  my  guardian  at)*! 
master;  and  I  must  live  Iveneath  his  care,  until  I  am  twenty- 
one  years  old.     To  me  this  appears  a  dreadful  thing,  and  vpiy 
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unjust,  and  cruel;  for  why  sliould  I  k»se  iiiy  freedom,  through 
lieritage  of  Imul  and  yold?  I  offiTrd  to  abandon  all,  if  they 
would  only  let  me  go:  1  \\*'n\  dnwii  un  my  kiieus  to  them,  and 
said  I  wanted  title.s  not,  mntlirr  Liml,  nor  money;  m\\y  to  stay 
where  I  was,  where  first  L  ha<l  kmnvii  huppiness,  lliit  they 
only  laughed,  and  called  me  'ehild,  *  and  s:iid  1  must  talk  of 
that  to  the  King's  High  Chancellor.  Their  orders  they  had, 
and  must  obey  them ;  and  -Master  Stieklea  was  ordered  too  to 
help,  as  the  King's  Commissioner.  And  then,  although  it 
pierced  my  lieart  not  to  say  one  'Good-bye,  John/  I  was  glad 
upon  the  whole  that  you  were  not  here  to  dispute  it.  For  I 
am  ahuost  certain  that  you  would  Jiot,  without  force  to  your- 
self, havf*  let  your  Lfuiia  go  to  i»t'ople  wlio  never,  never  can 
care  for  her." 

Here  my  darling  had  wept  again,  by  the  tokens  on  the  paper; 
nnd  tUen  there  followed  some  sweet  wordsj  too  sweet  for  me  to 
cnatter  them.  But  she  finished  with  these  noble  lines,  which 
(Ijeing  common  to  all  humanity,  in  a  case  of  steadfast  love)  I 
do  no  harm,  but  rather  help  all  true  love,  by  ii'i  eating:  ''Of 
one  thing  rest  yo\i  well  assured  —  and  I  do  hope  tliat  it  may 
prove  of  service  to  your  rest,  love,  else  woulti  iny  own  be 
broken  —  no  difference  of  rank,  or  fortune,  or  of  life  itself, 
shall  ever  make  me  swerve  from  tnitb  to  you.     We  have  passetl 

irougli  many  troiddeSf  dangers,  and   dispartinents,  but  never 

st  was  dinibt  between  us;  neither  ever  shall  be.     Each  has 
isted  well  the  other;  and  still   each  must  do  so.     Though 

ley  tell  you  I  am  false,  though  your  own  mind  harbors  it, 
the  sense  of  things  around,  and  your  own  under-viihiing, 
ike  counsel  of  your  heart,  and  cast  sucli  thonghts  awa^' 
rfbm  you;  being  uuwnrtliy  of  itself,  they  must  be  unwi^rthy 
also  of  the  one  who  dwells  there :  and  that  one  is,  and  ever 

lall  be,  your  own  Lorna  Dugal." 
Some  people  cannot  understand  that  tears  should  come  from 

leasure;  but  whether  from  i>leasureor  from  sorrow  (mixed  as 

»ey  are  in  the  twisted  strings  of  a  man 's  heart,  or  a  woman's), 
jat  tears  fell  from  my  stupid  eyes,  even   on   the   blots  of 

>rna's. 

'*Xo  doubt  it  is  all  over!''  my  mind  said  to  me  bitterly: 
*' Trust  me,  all  ahall  yet  be  right!"  my  heart  replied  very 
sweetly. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 


ANNTK   LUCKIRB  THAN  JOHX. 


SowE  people  may  \o6k  ilown  upon  us  for  our  slavish  ways 
(as  they  may  clioost^  tt)  c^ll  them),  but  iu  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try, we  do  hjve  to  mention  title,  and  to  roll  it  on  our  tongueii, 
with  a  conscience  and  a  comfort.  Even  if  a  man  knows  not, 
tlirouj^'h  fault  of  education,  who  the  Duke  of  thia  is,  or  the  Earl 
of  that,  it  will  never  do  for  him  to  say  so,  lest  the  room  look 
down  on  him.  Tlierefore  he  must  uod  his  head,  and  say,  '^  Ah, 
to  be  sure!  I  know  him  as  well  as  ever  I  know  my  owu  good 
woman's  brother.  He  married  Lord  Flipdap's  second  daugh- 
ter, and  a  precious  life  she  led  him/'  Whereupon  the  room 
looks  up  at  him.  But  I,  being  finite  unable  to  carry  all  thiii 
in  my  head,  as  I  ouj^dit,  was  speedily  put  down  by  people  of  ii 
noble  tendency,  apt  at  Lords,  and  pat  with  Dukes,  and  know- 
ing more  about  the  King  than  His  Majesty  would  Itave  re* 
quested.  Therefore,  I  fell  back  in  tlioiight,  not  daring  in 
words  to  do  so,  upon  the  titles  of  tnir  hfirses*  And  all  thes*! 
horses  deserved  their  names,  not  having  merely  inherited,  but 
by  their  own  doing  earned  them-  Smiler,  for  instance,  had 
been  so  called,  not  so  mucli  from  a  habit  of  smiling,  as  from 
his  general  genialit}',  white  nose,  and  white  ankle.  This 
worthy  horse  was  now  in  years,  but  hale  and  gay  iis  ever;  an<l 
when  you  let  him  out  of  the  stable,  he  cuuld  neigh  and  whinny, 
and  make  men  ami  horses  know  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kickums  was  a  horse  of  morose  and  surly  order;  harboring  up 
revenge,  and  leading  a  rider  to  false  confidence.  Very  smoothly 
he  would  go,  and  as  gentle  as  a  turtle-dove;  until  his  rider 
fully  believed  that  a  pack -thread  was  enough  for  him,  and  a 
pat  of  approval  upon  his  Tieck  the  aim  and  crown  of  his  worthy 
life.  Then  suddenly  u|)  w^'nt  his  hind  feet  to  heaven,  and  tlt<^ 
rider  for  the  most  part  flew  over  his  nose:  wliereuj^on  go<Ml 
Kickums  would  take  advantage  of  his  favorable  position,  tu 
come  and  bite  a  piece  out  of  his  back.  Now  in  my  present 
state  of  mind,  l>eing  understoad  of  nobody,  having  none  to  bear 
me  company,  neither  wishing  to  have  any,  iin  indefinite  kind 
of  attraction  drew  me  into  Kiekums*  society.  A  bond  of 
mutual  sympathy  was  soon  established  between  us :  I  woald 
ride  no  other  liorse,  neither  Kickums  be  ridden  by  ;iny  oth«r 
man.     And  this  good  horse  became  as  jealous  about  me  ii  ■ 
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might  be;  and  would  lash  out,  or  ruu  teeth  foremost,  at 
ly  one  who  came  near  liim  wlien  I  was  on  his  back. 
This  season,  the  reiijung  of  the  corn,  which  had  lieeu,  but  ;i 
jrear  ago,  so  pheasant  ami  so  lightsome^  was  become  a  heavy 
labor,  antl  a  thing  for  grnmliling  rather  than  for  glailness, 
owever,  for  tlie  wake  ijf  all,  it  must  be  attended  to,  and  with 
fair  a  show  of  spirit,  and  aUu-i'ity,  as  might  be.     For  otlter* 
wise  the  rest  would  drag,  and  drup  their  bands  an«l  idle,  being 
quicker  to  take  injection  of  dnlncss  than  of  diligence.     And 
the  harvest  was  a  heavy  one,  even  lieavier  than  the  year  before, 
although  of  jKJorer  quality.     Therefore  wiis  I  forced  to  work 
as  hard  as  any  horse  could,  during  all  the  daylight  houri?,  and 
defer  till  night  the  brooding  upon  my  misfortune.     But  the 
tlarkness  always  found  me  stiif  with  work,  and  weary,  and  less 
able  to  think  than  to  dream,  may  be,  of  Lorna.     But  now  the 
house  was  so  dull  juid  lonesomcj  wanting  Annie's  pretty  pres- 
ence, and  the  light  of  Lorna*3  eyes,  that  a  man  had  no  tempta- 
tion, after  supper-time,  even  to  sit  and  smoke  a  pipe. 

For  Lizzie,  though  so  learned,  and  pleasant  when  it  suited 
I    her,  never  had  t;iken  very  kindly  to  my  love  for  Lorna,  and 
■ly&eing  of  a  proud  and  slightly  u^istart  Utiture,  could  not  bear 
^^D  be  eclipseih  iu  bearing,  looks,  and  breeding,  Jind  even  in 
elothes,  by  the  stranger.     For  one   thing  I  will  say  of  the 
Doones,  that  whether  by  purchase  or  plunder,  they  had  always 
dressed  my  darling  well,  with  her  own  sweet  taste  to  Iielp  them. 
And  though  Lizzie's  natural  iiate  of  the  maid  (as  a  Dotme,  and 
burdened  witli  father's  death)  should  have  been  changed  to 
remorse,  when  she  learned  of  Lorna's  real  parentage,  it  w£i*4 
only  altered  to  sullenness,  and  discontent  with  herself*  for 

R:*quent  iTideness  to  an  innocent  person,  and  one  of  sucli  high 
scent.  Moreover  the  child  had  imbibed  strange  ideas  as  to 
r  aristocracy,  partly  perhaps  from  her  own  way  of  thinking, 
d  partly  from  reading  of  history.  For  while  from  one  point 
view  .she  looked  up  at  them  very  demurely,  as  commissioned 
by  God  for  tlie  country's  good 5  from  another  sight  alie  disliked 
them,  as  ready  to  aaeriliee  their  beat,  and  follow  their  worst 
meuil>ers.     , 

Yet  why  should  this  wench  dare  to  judge  upon  a  matter  so 
far  beyond  lier,  and  form  opinions  which  she  knew  better  than 
to  declare  b  ^fore  mother?  But  w ith  me  she  had  no  such  scruple, 
for  I  had  ro  authority  over  her;  and  my  intellect  she  looked 
down  upon,  bertause  1  praised  her  own  so.  Thus  she  made 
•  herself  ve,iy  un|deasant  to  me;  by  little  jags  and  jerks  of 
sneering,  n  ml  as  though  unwittingly;  which  I  (who  now  con- 
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sidered  myself  allied  to  tlie  aristocracy,  and  perliaps  took  airs 
on  that  iircount)  had  not  wit  enough  to  parry,  yet  had  woimil 
enough  to  feel. 

Now  any  one  who  does  not  know  exactly  Low  mothera  fe^l 
and  think,  would  have  expected  my  mother  (than  whom  could 
be  no  better  one)  to  pet  me,  and  make  much  of  ine,  under  my 
sad  trouble:  to  han^  with  anxiety  on  my  Imiks,  and  she^i  her 
tears  with  mine  (if  any),  anrl  ijeason  every  dish  of  meat  put  by 
for  her  Jolm's  retiu'o.  And  if  the  whole  tmtli  must  be  told|. 
I  did  t='Xpect  that  sort  of  thing,  and  thought  what  a  plague  it 
would  be  to  me;  yet  not  getting  it^  was  vexed,  as  if  by  some 
new  injury.  For  mother  w;ui  a  special  creature  (as  I  suppose 
we  all  are),  bein^  the  warmest  of  the  warm,  when  tired  at  %h% 
}}roper  corner;  and  yetj  if  taken  at  the  wrong  point,  you  would 
say  she  was  incombustible. 

Hence  it  canity  to  pass  that  I  had  no  one  even  to  sj^eak  to 
about  Lorna  and  my  grievances;  for  Captain  Stickles  waa  now 
gone  southward  \  and  John  Fr}' ,  of  course,  was  too  low  for  it, 
although  a  married  man,  and  well  imdcr  his  wife's  manage- 
inent.  Ibit  finding  myself  unable  at  last  to  bear  this  any 
longer,  upon  the  first  day  wlien  all  the  wheat  was  cut,  and  the 
fitooks  set  up  ill  every  Held,  yet  none  quite  tit  for  carrying,  I 
saddled  good  Kir-kums  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  without  a 
word  to  mother  (for  a  little  anxiety  might  do  her  good)  off  I 
set  for  jVlolland  parisli,  to  have  the  counsel  and  the  cojulortof 
my  diu'ling  Annie. 

Tlie  horse  took  me  over  the  ground  so  fast  (there  being  ff*v 
better  to  go^  when  he  liked),  tliat  by  nine  o'clock  Annie  Wiis 
in  my  arms,  and  blushing  to  the  ctdor  of  Winnie's  dieeks,  with 
sudden  delight  and  young  happiness. 

*'  You  precious  little  soul!  "  I  cried :  "how  does  Tom  behjive 
to  you?" 

*'*Hush!-'  said  Annie:  "how^  dare  you  ask?  He  i«  the 
kindest,  and  the  best  and  the  noblest  of  all  men,  John:  not 
even  setting  yourself  aside.  Now  look  not  jealous^  John:  so 
it  is.  We  all  have  special  gifts,  you  know.  You  are  as  gocKl 
as  you  can  be,  John;  but  my  husband's  special  g-ft  is  nobility 
of  character/"  Here  she  looked  at  me,  as  one  vho  has  dis- 
covered something  quite  unknown. 

'*I  am  devilish  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I,  being' touched  a* 
going  down  so:  *'keep  him  to  that  mark,  my  deir;  and  cofk 
the  whisky  bottle/' 

"Yes,  darling  John,"  she  answered  quickly,  not  desiring *o 
open  that  subject,  and  being  too  sweet  to  resent  it{  "and  hot 
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lovely  Lorna?     What  an  age  it  is  since  I  have  seen  you !     I 

ippose  WR  must  thank  her  for  that/' 

"  Yon  uiay  tluiiik  her  fori?eeing  me  now, "said  I;  "or  rather," 
seeing?  how  hurt  she  looked,  "you  may  thank  my  knowledge  of 
rour  kindness,  and  my  desire  to  speak  of  \wt  to  a  soft-hearted 
ir  little  soul  like  you,     I  think  all  the  women  are  gone  mad. 

ren  mother  treats  me  shamefully.     And  as  lor  Lizzie '' 

Here  I  stopped,  knowing  no  words  strong  enough,  without 
shocking  j\jinie. 

''Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Lorna  is  gone? ''  asked  Annie,  in 

jat  amazement;  yet  leaping  at  the  truth,  as  women  do,  with 

>thing  at  all  to  leap  fi*om. 

"Gone.     And  I  never  shall  see  her  again.     It  serves  me 

;ht  for  aspiring  so." 

Being  grieved  at  my  manner,  she  led  me  in  where  none  coidd 

iternipt  us;  and  in  spite  of  all  my  dejection,  I  eould  not  helj) 

►ticing  how  very  pretty,  and  even  elegant  all  things  were 

»und.  For  we  u[)t)n  Exmoor  have  little  taste;  all  we  care 
for  is  warm  ciuufiu-t,  :ind  plenty  to  eat,  and  to  give  away,  and 
a  hearty  smack  in  every  thing.  But  Squire  Faggus  had  seen 
the  world,  and  kt-jit  company  with  great  people;  and  tlie  taste 
he  had  tirat  displayed  in  the  shoeing  of  farmers'  horses  (which 
led  almost  to  his  ruin,  by  bringing  him  into  jealousy,  and 
flattery,  and  dashing  ways)  liad  now  been  cultivated  in  London, 
and  by  moonlight,  so  that  none  eould  help  admiring  it. 

**Well!"  I  eried,  for  the  moment  dropping  care  and  woe  in 
astonishment:  **  we  have  nothiug  likf  this  at  Plover's  Barrows; 
nor  evpn  Unele  Reuben.     I  do  hope  it  is  honest,  Annie?" 

'*  Would  I  sit  in  a  chair  that  was  not  my  own?  "  asked  Annie, 
turning  crimson,  and  droj>]>ing  defiantly,  and  with  a  wliisk  of 
her  dress  which  1  never  had  seen  before,  into  tlie  very  grandest 
one:  "would  1  lie  on  a  co;ieh,  brother  John,  do  you  think, 
unless  good  money  was  paid  for  it?  Because  other  jjeople  are 
clever,  John,  you  need  not  grudge  them  their  earniugs." 

"A  couch?''  I  re])lied:  ''why  what  can  you  want  with  a 
couch  in  the  day-time,  Annie?  A  euueVi  is  a  small  l>ed,  set  uji 
m  a  room  without  space  for  a  good  four-poster.  Wliat  can 
you  want  with  a  coucli  downstairs?  I  never  heard  of  such 
nonsense.     And  you  ought  to  be  in  the  dairy." 

**I  won't  ery,  brother  John,  I  won't;  because  you  want  to 
make  me  cry;  '^  and  all  the  time  she  was  crying;  "you  always 
were  so  nasty,  John,  sometimes.  Ah,  you  have  no  nobility  ol 
character,  like  my  husband.  And  I  have  not  seen  you  for  twit 
months,  John;  aufl  now  you  come  to  scold  me!  " 
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"You  little  darling,"  I  said,  for  Annie's  tears  always  con- 
quered me;  '*if  all  tbe  rest  ill-use  me,  I  will  not  quurrrl  with 
you,  dear.  You  have  always  l>ecn  true  to  me;  and  I  can  for- 
give your  vanity.  Your  things  are  very  jiretty,  dear;  atnl 
you  may  couch  t(*n  times  a  daiy,  without  my  interference.  No 
doubt  your  husband  has  paid  for  all  this,  with  tlie  jKinies  h« 
stole  from  Exmoor.  Nobility  of  character  is  a  thing  beyond 
my  understiindiug;  but  when  my  sister  loves  a  man,  and  h<^ 
does  well  lukI  flourishes,  who  am  I  to  find  fault  with  \i\\i\f 
Mother  ought  to  see  these  tilings:  they  would  turn  her  head 
almost:  look  at  the  pimples  on  the  chairs! '' 

*'They  are  notliing,"  Annie  answered,  after  kissing  me  »or 
my  kindness;  "they  are  only  put  in  for  tlie  time  indeed;  Uid 
we  are  to  havp  mueli  better,  witli  gold  all  round  the  bindt^ixSt 
and  double  plusli  at  the  corners;  so  soon  as  ever  the  i^nij? 
repays  tlie  debt  he  owes  to  my  [»oor  Tom." 

I  thimght  to  myself  tliat  our  present  King  had  been  most 
unlucky  in  one  thing  —  debts  all  over  the  kingdom.  Not  a 
man  who  haii  struck  a  blow  for  the  King,  or  for  his  poor  fatlier* 
or  even  said  a  good  word  for  him,  in  the  time  of  his  adversity, 
but  expected  at  least  a  baronetcy,  and  a  grant  of  estiites  to  sup- 
port it.  Many  have  called  King  Charles  ungrateful:  and  he 
may  have  been  so.  But  some  indulgence  is  due  to  a  man,  with 
entries  few  on  the  credit  side,  and  a  terrible  column  of  debits. 

"Have  no  fear  for  the  chair,"  I  said,  for  it  creaked  undfi 
me  very  fearfully,  having  legs  not  so  large  as  m^'  linger;  **if 
the  chair  breaks,  Annie,  your  fear  should  be,  lest  tlie  tortoifse- 
sheli  run  into  me.  Why  tt  is  striped  like  a  viper's  loins!  1 
saw  some  hundreds  in  London ;  and  very  cheap  they  are.  They 
are  made  to  be  sold  to  the  country  people,  such  as  you  and  me, 
dear;  and  carefully  kept  they  will  bust  for  almost  half-a-) t^ar< 
Now  will  you  come  back  from  your  furniture,  and  listen  tonijr 
story?" 

Annie  was  a  heart}'  dear,  and  she  kn«^w  tliat  half  my  talk  wi» 
joke,  to  make  light  of  my  worrying.  Therefore  slie  took  it  in 
good  part,  as  I  well  knew  that  she  would  do;  and  she  le<i  in« 
to  a  good  honest  chair;  and  she  sat  in  my  lap,  and  kissed  inc. 

"All  this  is  not  like  you,  John.  All  this  is  not  one  bit  lik<^ 
you :  and  your  checks  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  shall 
have  to  come  home  again,  if  tlu^  women  worry  my  brother  bo- 
We  always  held  together,  Jolin;  and  we  ahvays  will,  vou 
know.'* 

"You  dear!"'  I  cried^  ''there  is  nobody  whn  undt*rst.ands  m* 
as  you  do,  Lnrna  makes  too  much  of  me,  luid  tbe  rest  tbejf 
ma^e  too  littl«  " 
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inotlun'j  oh,  not  laotlier,  John!  " 

mother  iiirtkes  too  iiiucIk  no  doubt;  but  wants  it  all  for 
herself  alon^;  aiui  n^rkoiis  it  as  a  inu't  of  lier.  She  makes  lae 
more  wroth  than  any  one:  as  if  nt)t  unly  njy  life,  but  all  my 
heatl  and  heart  must  si-ek  from  hers,  and  have  no  other  thought 
or  care," 

Being  sped  of  my  gnimbliug  thus,  and  eased  into  lietter 
temper,  I  told  Annie  all  tlie  ntrange  hi^stoiy  about  Lorna,  and 
her  departure,  and  the  .small  idi:Liu^e  that  now  remained  to  lue 
of  ever  seeing  my  love  again.  To  this  Aunu^  would  not  hearken 
twice,  hut  jud^'ing  women  by  her  faithful  self,  was  quite  vexed 
with  nie  for  thinking  so.  And  then,  to  my  surj>rise  aiul  sor- 
row, she  would  deliver  no  uiuuion  a,s  to  what  I  ouglit  to  do, 
until  she  had  consulted  darling  Tom. 

Dear  Tom  knew  nnieh  of  the  world*  no  doubt,  espeeially  the 
dark  side  of  it.  P»ut  to  me  it  scarcely  Keenunl  beroming  that 
my  course  of  action  with  regard  to  tlie  Lady  Lorna  Dugal 
should  be  referred  to  Tom  Faggus,  aiul  dep*-nd  upon  his  decis- 
ion. However  I  would  not  grievn  Annie  again  by  making 
light  of  her  husband;  and  so  when  he  came  in  to  dinner,  the 
matter  was  laid  before  him. 

Now  this  num  iiever  confessed  himself  surprised,  under  any 
circumstances;  Ids  ktiowledge  of  life  being  so  profound,  and 
his  charity  universaL  And  in  the  present  case  he  vowed  that 
he  had  suspected  it  all  along,  and  could  have  thrown  light  upon 
Lorna's  history,  if  we  iiail  seen  tit  to  apply  to  him.  Upon 
further  inquiry  I  found  tbat  this  light  was  a  very  dim  one, 
flowing  only  from  the  faf;t  that  he  Imd  sttqtped  her  mother's 
coach,  at  the  village  cd'  Ikilham,  on  tlie  lianqituii  road*  the  day 
before  I  saM'  them.  Finding  only  women  theiein,  and  these  in 
a  sad  condition,  Tom  with  his  usual  cliivalry  (as  he  had  no 
scent  of  the  necklace)  allowed  them  to  pass;  with  nothing 
more  than  a  pleasant  exchange  of  courtesies,  and  a  testimonial 
forced  upon  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  wine. 
This  the  poor  countess  hamled  him;  and  lie  twistc^d  the  cork 
out  with  his  teeth^  and  drank  her  health  with  his  hat  off. 

*'  A  lady  she  was,  and  a  true  one ;  and  I  am  a  pretty  good 
judge, "  said  Tom  :  '*  ah,  I  do  like  a  high  lady !  " 

<.)ur  Annie  looked  rather  queer  at  this,  having  no  pretensions 
to  be  one:  but  she  conquered  herself,  and  said,  **Ye8,  Tom; 
and  many  of  them  liked  you.'- 

With  thi.s,  Tom  went  on  the  brag  at  once,  being  but  a  shallow 
fellow,  and  not  of  settled  principles,  tliough  steadier  than  he 
used  to  b**;  until  I  felt  myself  almost  lK»und  to  fetch  him  back 
vol,,  n.  —  12 
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a  littlo;  lor  of  all  things  I  du  hate  brag'the  most,  as  any  readn 
of  this  tale  must  hy  tliis  time  know.  Therefore  I  said  to 
Squire  Fag^is,  **  Come  biick  from  your  highway  days.  Yon 
have  married  the  daughter  of  an  honest  man;  and  such  talk  is 
not  fit  for  her.  If  you  were  right  in  robbing  people,  I  suii 
riglit  in  robbing  you.  I  couhl  bind  you  to  your  own  mantel- 
piece, as  you  know  thoroughly  well,  Tom;  and  drive  away 
with  your  own  horses,  and  all  your  goods  behind  them,  but  for 
the  sense  of  honesty.  And  should  I  not  do  as  line  a  thing  as 
any  you  did  on  the  higliway?  If  every  thing  is  of  public  right, 
how  dues  this  chair  belong  to  you?  Clever  as  you  ai*e,  Tom 
Faggus,  you  are  uotliiug  but  a  fool  to  mix  your  felony  with 
your  farmership.  Drop  the  one,  or  drop  the  other;  you  CAU- 
not  maintain  tliem  both," 

As  I  finished  very  sternly  a  speech  which  liad  exhausted  me 
more  than  ten  rounds  of  T\TestHng  —  but  I  was  carried  away 
by  the  truth,  as  sometimes  happens  to  all  of  us  —  Tom  had  not 
a  word  to  say;  albeit  his  mind  was  so  much  more  nimble  and 
rapid  than  ever  m  ino  was.  He  leaned  against  the  mantel-piece 
(a  newly-invented  affair  in  his  house)  as  if  I  had  corded  him 
to  it,  even  as  I  spoke  of  doing.  And  he  laid  one  hand  on  lii-«» 
breast,  iu  a  way  which  made  Annie  creep  softly  to  him,  and 
look  at  me  not  like  a  sister. 

"You  liave  done  me  good,  John,"  he  said  at  last,  and  tlw 
hand  be  gave  me  was  trembling:  "there  is  no  other  man  on 
(rod's  earth  would  have  dared  to  speak  to  me  as  you  have  dotw. 
From  no  other  would  I  have  taken  it.  Nevertheless  every  word 
is  true;  and  1  shall  dwell  on  it  when  you  are  gone.  If  you 
never  did  good  in  your  life  before,  John,  my  brother,  you  have 
done  it  now." 

He  turned  away  iu  bitter  pain,  tliat  none  might  see  hii 
trouble:  and  Annie  going  along  with  him,  looked  as  if  I  liad 
killed  our  mother.  For  my  part  I  was  so  upset,  for  fear  of 
having  gone  too  far,  that  without  a  word  to  either  of  them,  but 
a  message  on  the  title-page  of  King  Jiimes  his  rrayer-lmuk.  I 
saddled  Kickuma,  and  was  off,  and  glad  ot  the  moorland  aii 
again. 
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It  was  for  poor  Annie's  sake,  that  I  bad  spoken  my  mind  to 

r  husband  so  fn-ely,  and  even  harshly.     For  we  all  knpw 

le  would  break  her  heart,  if  Tom  took  to  evil  ways  again. 
And  the  right  made  of  j>reventing  this  was,  not  to  eoax,  and 
tiatter,  and  make  a  hero  of  him  (which  he  did  for  himself, 
quite  sufficiently),  but  to  set  before  him  the  folly  of  the  thing, 
and  the  ruin  to  his  own  interests. 

They  would  both  be  vexed  with  me,  of  course,  for  having 
left  them  so  haiitily,  and  especially  just  before  dinner-time; 
but  that  woidd  soon  wear  off;  antl  most  likely  they  would  eome 

see  mother,  and  tell  her  that  I  was  liard  to  tminage,  and 

ey  could  feel  i'or  her  alK>ut  it. 

Xow  with  a  certain  yearning',  I  know  not  what,  for  softness, 
and  for  one  wlio  could  understand  mo  —  for  simple  as  a  cliild 
though  being,  I  found  few  to  do  that  last,  at  any  rate  in  ray 
love-time  —  I  relied  upon  Kickums'  strength  to  take  me  round 
by  Dulverton.  It  would  make  the  journey  some  eight  miles 
longer,  but  what  was  ttiat  to  a  brisk  young  horse,  even  with 
my  weight  upon  him?  And  having  left  inquire  Faggus,  and 
Annie,  much  sooner  than  had  been  intended,  I  had  plenty  of 
time  before  me,  and  too  much,  ere  ever  a  prospect  of  dinner. 

herefore  I  struck  to  the  right,  aeross  the  hills,  for  Dulverton. 

Pretty  Hutb  was  in  tlie  main  street  of  the  town,  with  a 
ket  in  her  hand,  going  home  from  the  market. 

*'\Vhy,  Cousin  Kuth,  you  are  grown,"  I  exclaimed;  "I  do 

lieve    you   are,    lUith.      And    you   were    almost  too  tall, 

ready." 

At  this  the  little  thing  was  so  pleased,  that  she  smUed 

rough  her  blushes  l»euutiinlly,  and  must  needs  come  to  shako 
ds  with  me;  though  I  signed  to  her  not  to  do  it,  because 
my  horse's  temper.     Uut  scarcely  was  her  hand  in  mine, 

hen  Kickums  turned  like  an  eel  upon  her,  and  caught  her  by 

e  left  arm  with  his  tr'cth,  so  tliat  she  scream ed  with  agony. 

saw  tlie  white  of  his  vicious  eye,  and  struck  him  there  with 
my  force,  with  my  left  hand  ov^er  lier  right  arm,  and  he 
never  used  that  eye  again;  none  the  Iciss  he  kept  his  hold  on 
her.  Then  I  smote  him  again  on  the  jaw»  and  caught  thp 
little  maid  \ip  by  her  right  hand,  and  laid  her  on  the  saddle 
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n\  front  of  me;  while  the  horse  being  giddy  and  staggered 
with  hlows,  and  foilp<I  of  his  sjiito,  ran  backwanls.  Ru 
wits  were  gone;  and  she  lay  before  me  in  such  a  helpless  and 
senseless  way,  that  I  i?ould  have  killed  vile  Kiekiuns.  1 
struck  the  spurs  into  him  pa.st  the  rowels,  and  away  he  went 
at  full  gallop;  while  I  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  on,  with  the 
little  girl  lying  in  front  of  me.  But  I  called  to  the  men  who 
were  flocking  around,  to  send  up  a  surgeon,  as  quick  as  could 
b€»,  to  Master  Reuben  HuekaViack's. 

The  moment  I  brought  my  right  arm  to  bear,  the  vicious 
horse  hiul  no  chance  with  me;  and  if  ever  a  horse  was  well 
paid  for  spite,  Kickums  had  liis  change  that  day.  The  bridle 
wonld  almost  luive  lield  a  whale,  and  I  drew  on  it  so  that  his 
lower  jaw  was  well-nigh  broken  from  him;  while  with  both 
spurs  I  tore  his  Hanks,  and  he  learned  a  little  lesson.  There 
are  times  when  a  man  is  more  vicious  than  any  horse  may  vie 
with.  Tlierefore  by  the  time  we  had  reachecl  Uncle  Reuben's 
house  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  bad  horse,  was  only  too  happy 
to  stop;  every  string  of  bis  body  was  trembling,  and  his  head 
hanging  down  with  impotence.  I  leaped  from  his  back  at 
once,  and  carried  the  maiden  into  her  own  sweet  room. 

Now  Cousin  Ruth  was  recovering  softly  from  her  fright  and 
faintness;  and  the  volley  of  the  wind  from  galloping  so  had 
made  her  little  ears  quite  pink,  and  shaken  her  locks  all 
round  her.  l:5ut  any  one  who  might  wish  to  see  a  comely 
sight  and  a  moving  one,  need  only  have  looked  at  KutJi 
Huckaback,  when  she  learned  (and  imagined  yet  more  than  it 
was)  the  manner  of  her  little  ride  with  me.  Her  hair  was  of 
hazel-brown,  and  full  of  waving  readiness;  and  with  no  con- 
cealment of  the  trick,  she  spread  it  over  her  eyes  and  face. 
Being  so  delighted  with  her,  and  so  glad  to  see  her  safe,  I 
kissed  her  through  the  thick  of  it,  as  a  cousin  has  a  right  to 
do;  yea,  and  ought  to  do,  with  gravity. 

"Darling,''  I  said;  **he  has  bitten  you  dreadfully:  show  me 
your  poor  arm,  dear,*' 

She  pulled  up  her  sleeve  in  the  simplest  manner,  rather  to 
look  at  it  herself,  than  to  shoiv  me  where  the  wound  was. 
Her  sleeve  was  of  dark  blue  Taunton  staple;  and  her  whit<> 
arm  shone,  coming  out  of  it,  as  round  and  plump  and  velvety, 
as  a  stalk  of  asparagus,  newly  fetched  out  of  ground.  But 
above  the  curved  soft  elbow,  where  no  room  was  for  one  cross 
word   (according  to  our  proverb*),   three  sad  gashes^  edgfd 

1  *'  A  iiiitifl  Willi  an  ellxjw  8haq>,  or  kui*e, 
Hath  cn«a  wonls  two,  out  of  every  tiirce." 
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with  crimson,  spoiled  the  flow  of  the  pearly  flesh.     My  pres- 
ence of  mind  was  lost  alto^jether;  and  I  raised  the  poor  sore 
arm  to  my  lips,  both  tn  stop  the  hleeding  and  to  take  the 
venom  out,  havinfr  heard  how  wise  it  wti^,  and  thinking  of  my 
■•     mother.     Hut  Ruth,  tf>  my  great  araazeiiient,  rh^ew  away  from 
^B&e  in  bitter  haste,  as  if  I  hatl  been  inserting,  instead  of  ex- 
^Rraeting  poison.     For  the  bite  of  a  horse  is  most  venomous; 
^■specially  when  he  sheds  liis  teetli;  and  far  more  to  )m  feared 
^Bhan  the  bite  of  a  dojjc,  or  even  of  a  eat.     And  iii  my  haste,  I 
had  forgotten  th.it  Kuth  might  not  know  a  word  about  this, 
^aiid  might  doubt  al>out  my  meaning,  and  the  warmth  of  my 
^fcisculation.     But   knowing  her  danger,  I  durst  not  heed  her 
P^fchildishuess,  or  her  feelings. 

**  Don't  be  a  fool,  Cousin  Rnth/'  I  said,  c^atching  her  so  that 
she  eould  not  mov^e;  '*the  poison  is  soaking  into  you.  Do 
you  think  that  I  do  it  for  ph\asure? '* 

The  spread  of  sliame  on  her  face  was  such,  when  she  saw 

her  own  misnndorstamling,  that  I  was  a.shamed  to  look  at  her; 

^Kbd   occupied  myself   with  drawing  all  the  risk  of  glanders 

^porth  from  the  white  11  nil),  hanging  helpless  now,  and  left 

<     *»ntirely   to   my   will.     Before    I    was  quite   sure   of   having 

wholly  exhausted  suction,  an<l  wlien  I  had  made  the  holes  in 

her  arm  like  the  gills  of  a  lamprey,  in  came  the  doctor,  partly 

^tlrunk,  and  in  haste  to  get  througli  Ids  business. 

^fc   "Ha,  ha!  I  see,"  he  cried;  ** bite  of  a  horse»  they  tell  me. 

^Wery  poisrmoas;    must  he  burned  away.     Sally,  the  iron  in 

^Bbe  Are.     If  you  have  a  tire,  this  weather.^* 

^m    ** Crave  your  pardon,  good  sir,"  I  said;  for  poor  little  Ruth 

was    faint iupj   again  at  his  savage  orders:   "but  my  cousin's 

arm  sliall  not  be  burned;  it  is  a  great  deal  too  pretty,  and  I 

have  sucked   all   the  poison  out.     Look,  sir,  how  clean  and 

^^resh  it  is/' 

^H  **  Bless  my  heart !  And  so  it  is  I  No  need  at  all  for  can- 
^^erizing*  The  epidermis  will  close  over,  and  the  cutis  and 
the  pellis.  John  Uidd,  you  ought  to  have  studied  medicine, 
■Hfith  your  healing  powers.  Half  my  virtue  lies  in  touch.  A 
^Blean  and  wholesome  body,  sir;  I  have  taught  you  the  Latin 
^Krammar.  I  leave  you  in  excellent  hands,  my  dear,  and  they 
^^vait  for  me  at  shovel -board.  Bread  and  water  poultice  eokh 
^Ho  be  renewed,  tribus  horis,  John  Kidd,  I  was  at  school  with 
P^ou,  and  you  beat  mv  vt^rj  lamentably,  wlicn  I  tried  to  fight 
'  with  you.  You  remember  me  not?  It  is  likely  enough:  I 
forced  to  take  strong  waters,  iT<din,  from  infirmity  of  the 
T,  Attend  to  ray  directions;  and  I  will  call  again  in  the 
»rning." 
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Ami  in  tliat  Bielanclioly  plight,  caring  notliing  for  busin< 
went  one  of  the  cleverest  fellows  ever  known  at  Tiverton. 
CMDiilii  write  Ijatin  verses  a  great  deal  faster  than  1  could  ever 
write  English  prose,  and  nothing  seemed  too  great  for  him. 
We  thought  that  he  would  go  to  Oxford  and  astonish  every 
one,  and  Avrite  in  the  style  of  Buchanan;  but  he  fell  all  abroad 
very  lamentably;  and  now,  when  1  met  him  again,  was  come 
down  to  push-pin  and  shovel-board,  with  a  wager  of  spirits 
pending. 

When  Master  Huekaback  came  home*  he  looked  at  me  very 
sulkily;  not  only  because  of  my  refusal  to  become  a  slave  to 
the  gold-digging,  but  also  because  he  regarded  me  as  the  cause 
of  a  savage  broil,  between  Simon  Carfax  and  the  men  who 
had  cheated  him  a.s  to  his  Gwenny.  However,  when  Uncle 
Ben  saw  Ruth,  and  knew  what  had  befallen  her,  and  she  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  declared  that  she  owed  her  life  to  Cousin 
Ridd,  the  old  man  became  very  gracious  to  me;  for  if  he 
loved  any  one  on  earth,  it  wns  his  little  grand-daughter. 

I  could  not  stay  very  long,  beeausej  my  horse  being  qiiite  un- 
fit to  travel  (from  the  injuries,  which  his  violence  and  vice  had 
brought  upon  him),  there  was  notliing  for  me  but  to  go  on 
foot,  as  none  of  Uncle  Ren^s  horses  could  take  me  to  Plover^s 
Barrows,  witliout  downright  cruelty :  and  though  there  would 
be  a  harvi'st-moon,  Huth  agreed  with  me  that  I  uuist  not  keep 
my  mother  w:^iting,  with  no  idea  where  I  might  be,  until  a 
late  hour  of  the  night.  I  told  Ruth  all  about  our  ADnie, 
and  her  noble  furniture;  and  the  little  maid  was  very  lively 
(although  her  wounds  were  paining  her  so,  that  half  her 
laughter  came  **on  the  wrong  side  of  her  mouth,"  as  we 
rather  coarsely  express  it);  especially  she  laughed  about 
Annie's  new-fangled  closet  for  clothes,  or  standing-press,  as 
she  called  it.  This  had  frightened  me,  so  that  I  would  not 
come  without  my  stick  to  look  at  it;  for  the  front  was  inlaid 
with  two  tier)'  *lragnns,  and  a  glass  which  distorted  everything., 
making  even  Annie  look  hideous;  and  when  it  was  opened,  a 
woman's  skid<  ton,  all  in  white,  revealed  itself,  in  the  midat 
of  three  standing  women.  "It  is  only  to  keep  my  best  frocks 
in  shape,'-  Annie  had  explained  to  me;  '* hanging  them  up 
does  ruin  them  so.  But  I  own  tliat  I  was  afi-aid  of  it,  John* 
until  I  )ia<l  got  all  my  best  clothes  there,  and  then  I  became 
very  fond  of  it.  But  even  now  it  frightens  me  sometimes  io 
the  moonlight.^' 

Having  made  poor  Ruth  a  little  cheerful,  with  a  full  ai^count 
of  all  Anuie's  froeks^  material,  pattern,  and  fashion  (of  which 
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had  taken  a  list  for"  ray  mother,  and  for  Lizzie^  lest  thejr 
ould  cry  out  at  man's  stupidity  about  any  tlung  of  real 
terest),  I  proceedi^d  to  Ud\  lier  about  my  own  troubles,  and 
e  sudden  departure  of  Lorna;  concluding,  witli  all  the  show 
indifference  which  my  pride  could  muster,  that  now  I  never 
ould  see  lier  again,  and  must  do  my  best  to  forget  her,  as 
ing  so  far  above  me.  I  had  not  intended  to  speak  of  this, 
bat  Kuth's  face  was  so  kind  and  earnest,  that  I  could  not  stop 
myself. 

"You  must  not  talk  like  that,  Cousin  Kidd,"  she  said,  in  a 
w  and  gentle  tone,  and  turning  her  eyes  away  from  me;  "no 
lady  can  be  above  a  man,  who  is  pure,  and  brave,  and  gentle. 
And  if  her  heart  be  worth  having,  she  will  never  let  you  give 
her  up,  for  her  grandeur,  and  her  nobilitj'." 

She  pronounced  those  last  f^w  words,  as  I  thought,  with  a 
ttle  bitterness  unperceived  by  herself  perhaps,  for  it  was  not 
her  appearance.  l>ut  I,  attaching  great  importance  to  a 
maiden's  opinion  about  a  nmidun  (because  she  might  judge 
)m  experience),  would  have  led  her  further  into  that  subject, 
lit  she  declined  to  lollow,  having  now  no  more  to  say  in  a 
matter  so  removed  from  her.  Then  I  asked  her  full  and 
straight,  and  looking  at  her,  in  such  a  mainier,  that  she 
cotild  not  look  away,  without  appearing  vanquished  by  feel- 
ings of  her  own  —  which  thing  was  very  vile  of  me;  but  all 
en  are  so  sellish, — 

"  Dear  cousin,  tell  me  once  for  all,  what  is  your  advice  to 
,e?" 

"My  advice  to  you,"  she  answered  bravely,  with  her  dark 
full  of  pride,  and  instead  of  flinching,  foiling  me,  — **is 
[o  wliat  every  man  must  do,  if  he  would  win  fair  maiden, 
ince  she  cannot  send  you  token,  neither  is  free  to  return  tu 
►u,  follow  her,  pay  your  court  to  her;  show  that  you  will 
not  be  forgotten  J  and  perhaps  she  will  look  down  —  I  mean 
she  will  relent  to  you." 

'*She  has  nothing  to  relent  about.  I  have  never  vexed  nor 
injured  her.  My  thoughts  have  never  strayed  from  lier. 
There  is  no  one  to  compare  with  her," 

**  Then  keep  her  in  that  same  mind  about  you.  See  now,  I 
can  advise  no  more.  My  arm  is  swelling  painfully,  in  spitr 
of  all  your  goodness,  and  bitter  task  of  surgeonship,  I  shall 
have  another  poultice  on,  and  go  to  bed,  I  think,  Cousin  Ridd. 
if  you  will  not  hold  jue  ungrateful.  1  am  so  sony  for  your 
hung  walk.  Surely  it  mxglit  be  avoided.  Give  my  love  tc 
Lizzie:  oh,  the  room  is  going  round  sol  " 
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Ami  she  faiuted  iuto  thf  iirins  of  Sally,  who  was  eonte  yasX 
in  time  to  f«*tch  her:  no  doubt  she  had  been  sufFtriiig  agony, 
all  the  time  she  talketl  to  me.  LeaviJij,'  word  that  I  woald 
come  again  to  inquire  for  her,  and  fetch  Kiekums  home,  so 
sooii  as  the  harvest  xjermitted  me»  I  gave  tlirectious  about  the 
horse,  and  striding  away  from  the  ancient  town,  was  soon 
upon  the  infjorhmds. 

Now,  throu^li  the  whole  of  that  long  walk  — the  latter  part 
of  wliieli  was  led  by  st:irlijj:ht,  till  the  moon  arose —  I  dwrelU 
in  my  young  and  foolish  way,  upon  t!ie  ordering  of  o\ir  steps 
by  a  Power  beyond  u.4.  But  au  1  could  not  bring  my  mind  to 
any  elearness  upon  this  nuitter,  and  the  stars  shed  no  light 
upon  it,  but  rather  confused  me  with  wondering  how  their 
Lord  could  attend  to  all  of  them,  and  yet  to  a  puny  fool  like 
me,  it  came  to  jkiss  that  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  were  not 
worth  ink,  if  I  knpw  them. 

But  it  is  ]ierha|>s  worth  ink  to  relate,  so  far  as  1  can  do  so, 
mother's  delight  at  my  return,  when  she  had  almost  abandoned 
hope,  and  concluded  that  I  was  gone  to  London,  in  disgust  at 
her  behavior.  And  now  she  was  looking  up  the  lane,  at  the 
rise  of  the  harvest-moon,  in  despair,  as  she  said  afterwards, 
15ut  if  she  had  despaired  in  truth,  what  use  to  look  at  all? 
Yet,  according  to  the  epigram  ma<le  by  a  good  Blundellite.^ 

' '  Despiiir  wa«  never  yet  so  deep 
In  sinkiiiij,  as  in  seeming ; 
Despair  is  boi*  just  droppM  asleep, 
B^or  better  chance  of  dreaming.*^ 

And  mother*s  dream  was  a  happy  one,  when  she  knew  my 
step  at  a  furlong  disUmt;  for  the  night  was  of  those  that 
carry  sounds,  thrice  as  far  as  day  can.  She  recovered  herself 
when  she  was  sure,  and  even  made  up  her  mind  to  scold  me, 
and  felt  as  if  she  could  do  it.  But  when  she  was  in  my  arras, 
into  which  she  threw  herself,  and  I  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
descried  the  silver  gleam  on  one  side  of  her  head  (now  spread* 
ing  since  Annie's  departure),  bless  my  htart,  and  yours  there- 
with, no  room  was  left  for  scolding.  She  hugged  me,  and  she 
clung  to  me;  and  I  looked  at  her,  with  duty  made  tenfold, 
and  discharged  by  love.  We  said  nothing  to  one  anotlier; 
but  all  was  right  between  us. 

Even  Lizzie  behaved  very  w^ell,  so  far  aa  her  nature  ad- 
mitted; not  even  saying  a  nasty  thing,  all  the  time  she  was 
getting  ray  supper  ready,  with  a  weak  imitation  of  Annie. 
Bhe  knew  that  the  gift  of  cooking  was  not  vouclisafed  by  GcMi 
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her;  but  sometimes  she  woulil  do  her  l^est,  hy  intellect,  to 

in  it.     Wiiereas  it  is  no  more  to  be  won  by  intellet't,  thau  is 

vine  poetry.     An  anionnt  of  strung  qnick  heart  is  needful, 

d  the  understanding  must  seeund  it^  in  the  one  art  as  in  the 

her.     Now  my  f;ire  w.is  very  ehuiee  for  the  next  three  days 

or  more;  yet  not  turned  out  like  Annit.'\s.     They  eonld  do  a 

thing  well  enough  on  t!ie  tire;  but  they  eould  not  ]mt  it  on 

table  so;    nor  even  liave  phttes   all    piping   hot.     Tliis   v%'a& 

nnie-8  special  gift;  born  in  her,  and  ready  to  cool  witb  her; 

ke  a  plate  borne  away  from  the  tire-|ilaee.     I  sighed  some- 

imes  alxmt  Lorna;  ami  they  thought  it  was  aljont  the  plates. 

And  mother  woidd  stand  and  look  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say, 

*'No  pleavsing  him:"  and  Lizzie  woukl  jerk  up  one  sbonhler, 

and  crj%  '*  He  had  better  liave  Lorna  to  cook  for  him  :  "  wlnle 

e  whole  truth  was  that  I  wanted  not  to  be  pla^^ed  abont 

y  cookery;  but  just  to  have  something  good  and  (piiet,  and 

en  smoke,  and  tliink  about  Lorna. 

Nevertheless   the  time  went  on,   witli  one  change  and  an- 

her;  and  we  gatliered  all  our  harvest  in;  and  Parson  Bowden 

anked  God  for  it,  liotli  iu  rhnreh  and  out  of  it;  for  his  tithes 

would  be  very  ;:joodly.     The  unmatched  cold  of  the  pn^vious 

winter,  and  general  fear  of  scarcity,  and  our  own  talk  about 

our  ruin,  had  sent  prices  up  to  a  grand  high  pitch;  and  we 

id  onr  best  to  keep  them  there.     For  nine  KngHslimen  out  of 

ery  ten  believe  that  a  bitter  winter  must  breed  a  sour  sum- 

er,  and  explain  away  ti*pmost  indees.     While  according  to 

y  experience,  more  often  it  would  be  otherwise,  cxcejjt  for 

e  public  thinking  so.     However,  I  have  said  too  mnch;  and 

any  farmer  reads  my  boi»k,  he  will  vow  that  I  wrote  it  for 

ithing  else  except  to  rob  his  family. 


CHAPTER   LXII. 
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All  onr  neighborhood  was  surprised,  that  the  Dooues  had 

>t  ere  now  attackeil,  and  luobably  made  an  end  of  us.     For 

fe  lay  alu*ost  at  their  mercy  now,  Imving  only  Serjeant  Hlox- 

ra,  and  tliree  men,  t<t  ])rotrct  us.  Captain  Stickles  liaving 
*en  ordered  southwards  with  all  his  force,  except  such  as 
^iglit  be  needful  for  collecting  tnll,  and  watching  the  imports 

Lynmouth,  and  thence  U>  Porlock,     The  Serjeant,  having 
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now  imbiljed  a  taste  for  writing  reports  ( though  Uis  first  gre^t 
effort  had  done  him  no  good,  and  only  offended  Stickles), 
reported  weekly  from  Plover's  Barrows,  wlienever  he  could 
find  a  messenger.  And  though  we  fed  not  Serjeant  Bloxlian\ 
at  our  own  table,  with  the  b<'St  we  had  (as  in  the  ease  of  Stick- 
les, who  represented  His  Majesty),  yet  we  treated  1dm  so  welh 
that  he  reported  very  highly  of  us,  as  loyal  and  true-hearted 
lieges,  and  most  devoted  to  our  lord  the  King.  And  indeed 
he  could  .scarcely  have  done  less,  when  Lizzie  wrnte  great 
part  of  his  reports,  and  furbished  up  the  rest  to  such  a  pitch 
of  lustre,  that  Lord  Clarendon  himself  need  scarce  have  been 
ashamed  of  tliem.  And  tlnrngh  this  cost  a  great  deal  of  ale, 
and  even  of  strong  waters  (for  Lizzie  would  have  it  the  duty 
of  a  critic  to  stand  treat  to  the  author),  and  though  it  wiii 
otherwise  a  plague,  as  giving  the  maid  such  airs  of  ]>atron«igf*, 
and  such  pretence  to  polities;  yet  tlaere  was  no  stopping  il, 
without  the  risk  of  mortal  offence  to  iKith  writer  and  reviewer. 
Our  mother  also,  wliile  disapproving  Lizzie's  long  stay  in  thi- 
saddle-room  on  a  Friilay  niglit  and  a  Saturday,  and  insistinj^ 
that  Betty  should  be  there,  was  novertlieless  as  proud  as  dims] 
be,  that  the  King  should  read  our  Eliza*s  writing — ^at  least 
so  the  innocent  soul  believed  —  and  we  all  luoked  forward  to 
snuiething  great,  as  the  fruit  of  all  this  history.  And  some- 
thing great  did  come  of  it,  though  not  as  we  exfiected;  for 
these  reports,  or  as  many  of  tliem  as  were  ever  ojx'ned,  stoo<l 
us  in  good  stead  the  next  year,  when  we  were  accused  fif  har- 
boring and  comforting  guilty  rebels. 

Now  the  reason,  why  the  Doones  did  not  attack  us,  was  Uat 
they  were  preparing  to  uieet  anotlier,  and  more  powerful  as- 
sault, upon  tht*ir  forti^ss;  being  assured  that  their  repulse  of 
King's  troops  could  not  be  looke<l  over  when  brought  before 
the  authorities.  And  no  doubt  they  were  right;  for  although 
the  conflicts  in  the  government  during  that  summer,  ami 
autumn,  had  delayed  the  matter,  yet  positive  orders  had  Iwen 
issued,  that  tliese  outlaws  and  malefactors  should  at  any  priw 
l)e  lirought  to  justice;  when  the  sudden  death  of  King  Charles 
tlu?  Second  threw  all  tilings  into  confusion,  and  all  nuudR 
into  a  panic. 

We  lieard  of  it  first  in  churchy  on  Sunday,  the  eightli  dav 
of  Februar3%  1084-5,  from  a  cousin  of  John  Fry^  who  hali 
ridden  over  on  purpose  from  rorlock.  He  came  in  just  liefow 
the  anthem,  splashed  and  heated  frnm  his  ride,  so  that  eriujr 
one  turned  and  looked  at  him.  He  wanted  to  creato  a  stii 
(knowing  how  much  would  be  made  of  him),  and  he  took  the 
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^8t  way  to  do  it.     JPoy  hv  let  tlio  aiitLem  go  by  very  quit^tly 

or  ratber  I  should  say  very  pleaLsiiigly,  for  our  chtiir  was 
exceedingly  proud  of  itself,  and  I  sang  ba^s  twict*  as  Inud  ;i8 

hull,  to  beat  tlie  <derk  with  the  chirionet — and  tli^n  just 

Parson  Bowden,  with  a  look  of  pride  at  his  minstrels,  was 
Lneeling  down  to  begin  the  prayer  lor  the  King^s  Most  Excel- 
lent Majesty  (for  lie  never  read  the  Litany,  except  ujwn 
"laster  Sunday),  up  jumps  young  Sam  Fry,  and  shouts, — 

''I  forbid  that  tliere  prai-er.** 

"What!"  cried  the  parson,  rising  slowly,  and  looking  for 
>me  one  to  shut  the  door:  '*liave  we  a  rebel  in  tlie  cougrega- 
Jion?'*  For  the  parson  was  growing  short-sighted  now,  and 
:iiew  not  Sam  Fry  at  that  distance. 

"No,"  replied  8am,  not  a  whit  abashed  by  the  staring  of  all 
the  parish;  '*no  rebel,  parson;  but  a  man  wlio  mislaiketh 
popery  and  murder.  That  there  prai-er  be  a  prai-er  for  the 
lead." 

"Nay,'*  cried  the  parson,  now  recognizing  and  knowing  him 

be  our  John's  first  cousin,  "you  do  not  mean  to  say,  Sam, 
that  His  Gracious  Majesty  is  dead/^ 

"Dead  as  a  sto-un:    poisoned  by   they  Fapisliers/'     And 

ESani  rubbed  his  hands  with  enjoyment,  at  the  effect  he  had 
produced. 
I    *' Remember  ivhere  you  are,   Sam,"  said  Parson   Bowden, 
soleiajjly^  "when  did  this  most  sad  thing  happen?     The  King 
is  the  head  of  the  Church,  Sam  Fry;  wlien  did  His  Majesty 
leave  her?  " 
I   '*Day  afore  yesterday.    Twelve  o'clock.    Warn't  us  quick 
K)  hear  of  'un?  •' 
'    "Can't  be/'  sai^ithe  minister:  "the  tidings  can  never  have 
come  so  soon.     Atiyhow,  he  will  want  it  all  the  more.     Let 
L^s  pray  for  His  Gracious  ilajesty/' 

^H   And  with   that  he  proceeded  as  usual;    but  nobody  cried 
^^'*  Amen,*'  for  fear  nf  being  entangled  with  popery.     But  after 
giving  forth  his  text,  our  iiarson  said  a  few  words  out  of  book, 
about  the  many  virtues  of  His  ifajesty,  and  self-denial,  and 
I     devotion,  comparing  his  pious  mirth  to  the  dancing  of  the 
^■patriarch  David  l^cfore  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  and  he  added, 
^|b-ith  some  severity,  that  if  his  flock  wouhl  not  join  their  pas- 
tor (who  was  mucli  more  likely  to  judge  ariglit)  in  praying 
for  the  King,  the  lea^t  the^*  could  do,  on  returning  home,  was 
to  pray  that  the  King  might  not  be  dead,  as  Ma  enemies  had 
jerted. 
ifow  when  the  service  was  over,  we  killed  the  King,  and 
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we  l»roiig;lit  him  to  life,  at  least  iifty  timcfci  lu  the  churchyard; 
iind  Sam  Fry  was  iiiouiiteil  on  a  hiy;lt  gravestone,  to  tell  every 
one  all  he  knew  of  it.  But  he  knew  no  more  than  he  had 
toUl  us  in  the  church,  as  Ijefore  ropeatiMh  upon  which  we  wer# 
much  disappointed  with  him,  and  ijiclined  to  disbelieve  him: 
until  lie  liappily  remembered  that  His  Majesty  had  died  in 
great  pain,  with  blue  spots  on  his  breast*  and  black  spots  all 
across  Ids  back,  and  these  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  by  reason 
of  j.japists  having  poisoned  him.  When  Sam  called  this  to  his 
remembrance  (or  tu  his  imagination)  he  was  overwhelmed,  at 
once,  with  so  many  invitations  to  dinner,  that  he  scarce  knew 
which  of  them  to  accept  j  but  decided  in  our  favor. 

Grieving  much  fur  the  h>8S  of  the  King,  however  greatly  it 
might  be  (as  tlie  parson  liad  declared  it  was,  while  telling 
US  to  pray  against  it)  for  the  royal  benefit,  I  resolved  to  ride 
to  Porlock  myself,  directly  after  dinner,  and  make  sure 
whether  he  were  dead,  or  not.  For  it  was  not  by  any  meiins 
hard  to  suppose  tliat  »Sam  Fry,  being  Juhn'a  first  cousin,  might 
liave  inherited  (either  from  grandfather  or  grandmother)  some 
of  those  gifts  wliieb  had  made  uur  John  so  famous  for  men- 
dacity. At  Porlock,  I  found  that  it  was  too  true;  and  the 
women  of  the  town  were  in  great  distress*  for  the  King  ha^l 
always  been  popuhir  with  them :  tlie  men,  on  the  other  haml, 
were  forecasting  what  would  be  likely  to  ensue. 

And  I  myself  was  of  this  number,  riding  sadly  home^%'ain; 
although  bound  to  the  King,  as  churchwarden  now;  whicb 
dignity,  next  to  the  parson's  in  rank,  is  with  us  (as  it  ought 
to  be  in  every  good  parish)  hereditary.  For  who  can  stick 
to  the  church  like  the  man  whose  father  stuck  to  it  before 
him;  and  who  knows  all  the  little  ins,  and  great  outs,  which 
must  in  these  troublous  times  come  across?    , 

But  though  appointed  at  hist,  by  virtue  of  being  best  farmer 
in  the  parish  (as  well  as  by  vice  of  mismanagement,  on  the 
part  of  my  mother,  and  Nicholas  Snowc,  who  had  thoroughly 
muxed  up  everything,  being  too  quick-headed),  yet,  while  1 
dwelled  with  pride  upon  the  fact  that  1  stood  in  the  King's 
shoes,  as  the  manager  and  promoter  of  the  Chuj'ch  of  England 
—  and  I  knew  that  we  must  miss  His  Majesty  (whose  arms 
were  above  the  Commandments),  as  the  leader  of  our  thoughts 
in  church,  and  handsome  upon  a  guinea  —  nevertheless  1  kept 
on  thinking  how  his  death  would  act  on  me. 

Anil  here  I  saw  it,  many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  troubles 
must  break  out;  and  we  liad  eight-iind-twenty  ricks;  couxitiDg 
grain*  and  straw,  and  liay.      Moreover  mother  waa  growing 
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weak  about  riots,  and  shooting,  and  burning;  and  she  gathered 
the  bed'olotlies  around  lier  i-ars  every  night,  when  her  feet  were 
tucked  up;  and  prayed  not  to  awake  until  niurning.     In  tlie 
next  place,  much  rebellion  (though  w^e  would  not  own  it,  in 
either  sense  of  the  verb,  tu  *'o\vn  "j  was  whispering,  iind  pluck- 
ing skirts,  and  making  signs,  among  us.    And  tlie  terror  uf  the 
oonea  helped  greatly;  as  a  fruitful  tree  of  lawlessness,  and 
gCMxl  excuse  for  every  body.     And    after   this  — or   rather 
lore  it,  and  tirst  of  ull  indeed  (if  I  must  state  the  true  order) 
—  arose  upon  me  the  thought  of  Lorna,  and  how  these  things 
would  affect  her  fate. 

And  indeed  I  must  admit  that  it  bad  occurred  to  me  some- 

es,  or  been  suggested  by  others,  that  the  Jjady  Lorna  had 

t  behaved  altogetlier  kindly,  since  her  departure  from  among 

For  altliough  in  those  days  the  post  (as  we  call  tlie  ser* 

ce  of  letter-carrying,  which  now  eonies  within  twenty  miles^ 

us)  did  not  extend  to  our  part  of  the  world,  yet  it  might 

ve  been  possiLde  to  i>rocure  fur  hire  a  man  who  would  ride 

st,  if  Lorna  feared  to  tiaist  tlie  pack-horses,  or  the  ti'oopers, 

ho  went  to  and  fro.      Yet  no  message  whatever  liad  reaehed 

us;  neither  any  token  even  of  her  safety  in  London.     As  to 

this  last,  however,  we  had  no  misgivings,  having  learned  from 

the  orderlies,  more  than  once,  that  tlie  wealth,  and  li^auty,  and 

adventures  of  young  Lady  Lorna  Ltugal,  were  greatly  talked 

of  both  at  court,  and  among  the  common  peojile. 

Now  riding  satlly  homewards,  in  the  sunset  of  the  early 
spring,  I  was  more  than  ever  t<^)uehed  with  surrow,  and  a  sense 
of  being,,  as  it  were,  abandoned.  And  the  weather  growing 
quite  beautiful,  and  so  mild  that  the  trees  were  budding,  and 
the  cattle  full  of  happiness,  1  could  not  but  tliiiik  of  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  w^orld  of  to-day  and  the  world  of  this  day 
twelvemonth.  Then  all  was  howling  desolation,  all  the  eai'th 
blocked  up  with  snow%  and  all  thf*  air  with  barbs  of  ice  as  small 
as  splintered  needles,  yet  glittei'ing,  in  and  out,  like  stius,  and 

Rithering  so  upon  a  man  (if  long  he  stayed  among  them;  that 
ley  began  to  weigh  him  down  to  sleepiness  and  frozen  death. 
ot  a  sign  of  life  was  moving,  nor  was  any  ehauge  of  view; 
slesa  the  wild  wind  stnick  the  crest  of  some  eold  drift,  and 
>wed  it. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  all  was  good.  The  open  palm  of 
spring  was  laid  upon  the  yielding  of  the  hills;  and  each  par- 
ticular valley  seemed  to  be  tlie  glove  for  a  finger.  And  although 
the  sun  was  low,  and  dipping  in  the  western  clouds,  the  gray 
light  of  the  sea  cauio  UiJ,  ami  took,  and  taking,  told  the  special 
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tone  of  every  thing.  All  tliis  lay  upon  lay  heart,  witho;<i  a 
word  of  thinking,  spreading  liglit  and  shadow  there,  and  the 
soft  delight  of  sadness.  Nevertheless,  I  would  it  were  the 
savage  snow  around  me,  and  the  piping  of  the  restless  winds, 
and  the  death  of  everything.     For  in  those  liays  I  had  Lorna. 

Then  I  tliought  of  promise  fair;  such  as  glowed  around  me, 
wliere  the  red  rorks  held  the  sun,  when  he  was  departed;  and 
the  distant  erags  endeavored  to  retain  his  memory.  But  aa 
evening  spread  across  them,  shading  with  a  silent  fold,  all  the 
color  stole  away;  all  remembranee  waned,  and  died. 

"So  has  it  been  with  love,^'  I  thought,  **and  with  simple 
truth  and  warmth.  The  maid  has  chosen  the  glittering  stars, 
instead  of  the  plain  daylight." 

Nevertheless  I  would  nr.t  give  in,  although  in  deep  desj>ond- 
ency  (especially  when  I  passed  the  plaee  where  my  dear  father 
had  fought  in  vain),  and  I  tried  to  see  things  right,  and  then 
judge  aright  about  them.  This,  however,  was  more  easy  to 
attempt  than  to  arhieve;  and  V>y  the  time  I  came  down  the 
hill,  I  was  none  the  wiser.  Only  I  could  tell  my  mother  that 
the  King  wa-s  dead  for  sure;  and  she  would  have  tried  to  cry, 
but  for  thought  of  her  mourning. 

There  was  not  a  moment  for  lamenting.  All  the  mourmn^ 
must  be  ready  (if  we  cured  to  beat  the  Snowes)  in  eight-and- 
forty  hours:  and  although  it  was  Sunday  night,  mother  now 
feeling  sure  of  the  thing,  sat  up  with  Lizzie,  cutting  patterns, 
and  stitching  things  on  brown  paper,  ami  snipping,  and  laying 
the  fa.shions  down,  and  requesting  all  opinions,  yet  when  given 
scorning  them ;  insomuch  tliat  I  grew  weary  even  of  tobacco 
(which  had  comforted  me  since  Lorna),  and  prayed  her  to  go 
on,  until  the  King  should  be  alive  again. 

The  thought  of  that  so  flurried  her  —  for  she  never  yet  cduld 
see  a  joke  —  that  she  laid  her  scissors  on  the  table,  and  said, 
*'The  Lord  forbid.  Jolm!   after  what  I  have  cut  up!  " 

*' It  would  be  just  like  lum,"  I  answered,  with  a  knowing 
smile:  '^Mother,  you  had  better  stop.  Patterns  may  do  ver^ 
well;  but  don't  cut  up  any  more  good  stuff." 

"Well,  good  lack,  1  am  a  fool  I  Three  tables  pegged  with 
needles!  The  Lord  in  His  mercy  keep  His  Majesty,  if  arer 
He  hath  gotten  him!  " 

By  tltis  device  we  went  to  bed;  and  not  another  stitch  iru 
airuck,  until  the  troopers  had  olfice^tidings  that  the  King  wu 
truly  dead.  Hence  the  Snowes  l)eat  us  by  a  day;  and  both  did 
isetty  and  Lizzie  laid  the  blame  upon  me,  as  usual. 

ALmoflt  before  we  had  put  off  the  mourning,  which  aa  lojll 
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subjects  we  k^pt  for  the  King,  tin w  riKuitlis  aiul  a  week ;  mmorR 
of  disturbances,  of  plottin^s,  ;ind  of  outbreak  began  to  stir 
among  us.  We  heard  of  iij^hting  in  iSfotland,  and  bnying  of 
s]ups  on  the  continent,  and  uf  arniii  in  I)ors«»t  and  8omers<3t; 
d  we  kept  our  beiu-on  in  readinf^ss  to  give  sit^ialg  of  a  land- 
or  ratlier  the  soldit;rs  did  so.  For  we,  baviiig  trustworthy 
ports  that  the  new  King  had  been  to  liigh  mass  himself  in  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  making  all  the  bishops  go  ^vitb  bim, 
aud  all  the  gTiards  in  Lotidou,  and  then  tortured  all  the  Protes- 
tants wliu  dared  to  wait  outside,  moreover  bad  reeeived  from 
the  Pope  a  tlower  grown  in  tlie  Virgin  Clary's  garden,  and 
warranted  to  last  for  ever,  we  of  the  moderate  party,  hearing 
all  this  and  ten  times  as  much,  and  having  no  love  for  this 
sour  James,  sueh  ab  we  had  for  the  lively  C'harles,  were  ready 
to  wait  for  what  might  happt'n,  rather  than  eare  about  stopping 
it.  Therefore  we  listened  to  nimtirs  gladly,  an*!  shook  our 
eads  with  gravit^^,  and  prttdicted,  every  man  something,  but 
rce  any  two  the  same.  Nevertheless,  in  our  part,  things 
went  on  as  usual,  until  the  middle  of  June  wa-s  nigh.  AVe 
ploughed  the  ground,  and  soweil  the  {'orn,  and  tended  the  eattle, 
and  heeded  every  one  his  neighbor's  business,  as  earefully  as 
^^eretofore;  and  the  only  thing  that  nmved  us  nuieh  was  that 
^■LDuie  had  <i  baby.  This  being  a  very  tine  ehild  with  blue 
^Byps,  and  ehristpned  "John"  in  enmplinn^nt  to  me,  and  witli 
f^e  for  his  godfather,  it  is  natural  to  su]>i>ose  that  I  thought  a 
r  good  deal  about  him;  and  wli«^n  mritlipr  ov  Lizzie  would  ask 
me,  all  of  a  smlth-n,  and  treaeherously,  when  tlie  fire  flared  up 
at  supper-time  (f<jr  we  always  kept  a  little  wood  just  alight  i» 
summer-time,  and  enougli  to  make  the  potl>nil),  then  when  they 
would  say  to  me,  ''John^  what  arc  you  tliinking  of?  At  a 
word,  speak!"  I  would  always  answer,  '*  Tattle  John  Fag- 
gus;''  and  so  they  made  no  more  of  me. 

But  when  I  was  down,  ori  Satuiday  the  thirteenth  of  June, 
tlie  blaeksmith's  forge  by  Brendon  town,  where  the  Lynn* 
stream  runs  so  close  that  he  dips  bis  horse-shoes  in  it,  and 
where  the  news  is  apt  to  eome  tirst  of  all  our  neighborhood 
(except  upon  a  Sunday),  while  we  were  talking  of  the  liny-crop, 
and  of  a  great  sheep-stealer,  round  the  corner  came  a  man  upon 
a  pie-bald  liorse,  looking  flagged  and  weary.  But  seeing  half- 
a-dozen  of  us,  young,  and  brisk,  and  hearty,  lie  made  a  flourish 
with  his  horse,  and  waved  a  blue  flag  vehemently,  shouting 
with  great  glory  — 

'*  Mttnmouth,  and  the  Protestant  faith!     Monmouth,  and  no 
Popery!     Monmouth,  the  gaud  King's  eldest  son!     Down  with 
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the  poisoning  murderer!  Down  with  the  black  usurper,  and 
to  the  devil  with  all  papists!  *' 

"Why  so,  them  little  varlet?"  I  asked  very  quietly;  for  ^e 
man  was  too  small  to  quarrel  with:  yet  kriuwing  Lorna  to  br 
a  *' papist,"  as  we  choose  to  call  them  —  tliuugh  they  might  lis 
well  eall  us  *'kingists,"  after  the  head  of  our  Church  —  I 
thouf^ht  that  this  scnrv}^  scampish  kniive  might  show  them  the 
way  to  the  place  he  mentioned,  unless  his  courage  failed  him. 

** Papist  ytnirself,  be  you?"  said  the  fellow,  not  daring  to 
answer  much:  '*theii  take  this,  and  read  it." 

And  lie  handed  me  a  long  rigmarole,  which  he  called  a 
**  Declaration : ''  I  saw  that  it  was  but  a  heap  of  lies,  and  thrust 
it  into  the  blaeksmith*s  fire,  and  blew  the  bellows  thrice  at  it. 
No  one  dared  att^'uipt  to  stop  me,  for  my  mood  had  not  been 
sweet  of  hiti';  imd  of  course  they  knew  my  strength. 

The  man  rode  on  with  a  muttering  noise,  having  won  no 
TTicrQits  from  us,  by  force  of  iny  example;  and  he  stopped  at 
the  alehouse  further  dow^l,  where  the  road  goes  away  from  the 
Lynn-stream.  Some  of  us  went  thither  after  a  time,  when  our 
horses  were  shodden  and  rasped,  for  although  w^e  might  not 
like  the  man,  we  might  be  glad  of  his  tiilings,  which  seemed 
to  be  something  wonderful.  He  had  set  up  his  blue  flag  in  the 
tap*roora,  ami  was  teaching  every  one. 

"  Here  coom'th  I^Iaister  Jan  Uidd,"  said  the  landlady,  being 
well  pleased  with  the  call  for  beer  and  cider;  "her  hath  been 
to  Luruiou-town,  and  live  within  a  maile  of  me.  Arl  the  news 
coom  from  them  now-a-days,  instead  of  frum  here,  as  her  ought 
to  do.  If  •Fan  Kidd  say  it  be  true,  I  will  try  almost  to  l»elavi* 
it.  Hath  tlie  good  Duke  landed,  sir?*'  And  she  look<id  «t 
me  over  a  foaming  cup,  and  blew  the  froth  off,  and  put  moi^  in. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true  enough,"  I  answertfd,  before 
drinking;  "and  too  true,  Mistress  Pugsley.  Many  a  poor 
miui  will  die;  but  none  shall  die  from  our  parish,  nor  from 
13rendon,  if  I  can  help  it." 

And  1  knew  tiiat  I  could  help  it:  for  every  one  in  those  little 
places  would  abide  by  my  advice ;  not  only  from  the  fame  of 
ra^'  schooling,  and  long  sojourn  in  London,  but  also  Iveeause  I 
had  earned  r(»pute  for  being  very  ''slow  and  sure:  "  and  witli 
nine  people  out- of  ten  this  is  the  very  best  recommendation. 
For  they  think  themselves  much  before  you  in  wit,  and  under 
no  obligation,  Itut  rnther  conferring  a  favor,  by  doing  the  thing 
that  you  do.  Hence,  if  I  cared  for  influence  —  which  me:uis, 
tor  till'  most  p.'Lrt,  uuiking  pcojde  »h>  one's  will,  without  know* 
ing  it  —  my  tirst  steji  tuward  it  would  be  t*)  be  called,  in 
cumuion  parhince,  '*slow  but  sure." 
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For  the  next  fortiiiglitj  wc  were  daily  troubled  with  ('(mflict-^ 
g  rumors,  each  man  relatiug  what  lie  desired,  rather  thau' 
hat  he  had  right,  to  btdievt*.  We  were  tuld  that  the  Duke 
had  been  proelaiined  King  of  England,  in  everj  town  of  Dorset 
d  of  Somerset;  that  he  had  won  a  great  battle  at  Axminster, 
d  another  at  Bridport,  and  another  somewhere  else;  that  all 
e  western  counties  had  risen  as  one  man  lor  him,  and  all  the 
ilitia  joined  his  raYiks;  that  Tannton,  and  Bridgewater^  and 
ristowe,  were  all  nuid  with  dtdight,  the  two  former  being  in 
19  handSj  and  the  latter  craving  to  be  so.  And  then,  on  the 
ther  hand,  we  lieard  that  the  Duke  had  been  vanquished,  and 
put  to  flight,  and  upon  being  apprehended  hail  <"onfessed  him- 
If  an  impostor,  and  a  papist,  as  bad  as  the  King  was. 
We  longed  for  Colonel  Stickles  (ms  he  always  became  in  time 
"of  war;,  thougli  he  fell  back  to  Captain,  and  even  Lieutenant, 
directly  the  fight  was  over),  for  then  we  sfunild  have  won  tnisty 
news,  as  well  as  good  consideration.  But  even  Serjeant  Bh>x- 
ham,  much  agiiinst  his  will,  was  gone,  haviug  left  his  heart  with 
our  Lizzie,  and  a  collection  of  all  his  writings.  All  the  scddiers 
ad  been  ordered  away  at  full  s[)eed  for  Exeter,  U>  join  the 
uke  of  All>emarle,  or  if  he  were  gone,  to  follow  him.  As  for 
8,  who  had  fed  them  so  long  (although  not  quite  for  nothing)^ 
we  must  take  our  chance  of  Doones,  or  any  other  enemies. 

Now  all  these  tidings  moved  me  a  little;  not  enough  to  spoil 
appetite,  but  enough  to  make  things  lively,  and  to  teach  me 
that  look  of  wisdom,  whirh  is  bred  of  practice  only,  and  the 
liearing  of  many  lies.  Therefore  I  withhtdd  my  j\idgmeiit, 
fearing  to  be  triumphed  over,  if  it  should  happen  to  miss  the 
mark.  But  mother,  and  Lizzie,  ten  times  in  ailay,  predicted  all 
ey  could  imagine;  and  their  prophecies  increased  in  strength, 
cording  to  contradiction.  Yet  this  was  not  in  the  proper 
style  for  a  house  like  ours,  Avhich  knew  the  news,  or  at  least 
had  known  it;  and  still  was  famtms,  all  around,  for  tlie  last 
vices.  Even  from  Lynmouth,  people  sent  up  to  Plover^s 
rrows.  to  ask  how  things  were  goiug  on;  and  it  was  very 
'levous  to  answer,  that  in  truth  we  knew  not,  neither  had 
jard  for  days  and  days;  and  our  reputation  was  so  great, 
especially  since  the  death  of  the  King  had  goiie  abroad  from 
are  parish,  that  many  inquirers  would  only  wink,  and  lay  a 
nger  on  th*^  lijs  as  if  to  say,  **  You  know  well  enough,  but  see 
»t  fit  to  tell  nie."  And  before  the  end  arrived,  those  people 
dieved  that  they  had  been  right  all  along,  and  that  we  had 
mcealed  the  truth  from  them. 
For  I  myself  became  involved  (God  knows  how  much  against 
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my  will  atid  luy  proptM-  judgment)  in  the  troubles,  and  the 
('onfli<*t,  and  the  eruel  work  eaiaiiig  al'tt rwarda.  If  ever  I  ha<l 
made  up  my  mind  to  any  tiling  in  ;ill  my  life,  it  was  at  this 
particular  time,  and  as  stern  and  strong  as  could  V>e.  I  had 
resolved  t<*  let  things  ])a.ss,  —  to  hear  about  them  gladly,  to 
encourage  all  my  friends  to  talk,  aiul  myself  to  express  opinion 
upon  ea<*h  particular  point,  wlien  in  tlie  fuhiess  of  time  no 
further  donht  could  be,  But  all  my  policy  went  for  nothing, 
through  a  few  touches  of  feeling. 

One  day  at  the  beginning  of  Jul} ,  I  ean^e  home  from  mowing 
aljout  uoini,  or  a  little  later,  to  fetch  some  cider  for  all  of  us. 
and  to  eat  a  morsel  of  bacon.  Fur  mowing  was  no  joke  that 
year,  the  smujuer  being  wonderfully  wet  (even  for  our  wet 
country),  ami  the  swatlie  falling  heavier  over  the  scythe  than 
ever  I  could  remember  it.  "We  were  drenched  with  rain  almost 
everyday;  but  the  mowing  must  be  done  somehow;  and  we 
must  trust  to  God  for  the  hay -making. 

In  the  courtyard  I  saw  a  little  cart,  with  iron  breaks  under- 
neath it,  such  as  fastidious  people  use  to  deaden  the  jolting  of 
the  road;  but  few  men  under  a  lord  or  baronet  would  be  so 
particular.  Therefore  I  wondered  who  our  noble  visitor  could 
be.  lUit  when  I  entered  tlie  kitchen-place,  brushing  up  my 
hair  for  somebody,  behold  it  was  no  one  greater  than  our  Annie, 
with  my  godson  in  lier  arms,  and  looking  pale  and  teax-begone. 
And  at  Urst  she  could  not  speak  to  me.  But  presently  having 
sat  down  a  little,  and  received  much  praise  for  her  baby,  she 
smiled,  and  blushed,  and  found  her  tongue,  as  if  she  bad  never 
gone  from  us, 

**  How  natural  it  all  looks  again !  Oh,  I  love  this  old  kitchen 
sol  Baby  dear,  oidy  look  at  it,  wid  him  pitty,  pitty  eyes,  and 
him  tongiie  out  of  his  mousy!  But  who  put  the  flour  riddle 
up  tliere?  And  look  at  the  pestle  ami  mortar,  and  rust  I 
declare  in  the  patty  pans!  And  a  Imokj  positively  a  dirt)' 
book,  where  the  clean  skewers  ought  to  hang!  Oh,  Lizzit?, 
LizziCj  Lizzie! " 

•*  You  may  just  as  well  cease  lamenting,"  I  said,  "for  yon 
can't  alter  Lizzie's  nature,  and  you  will  only  make  mother 
uncomfortable^  and  perliaps  have  a  quarrel  with  Lizzie,  wha 
is  proud  as  Punch  of  her  housekeeping.*' 

"She!"  cried  Annie,  with  all  the  contempt  that  could  bt 
compressed  in  a  syllable.  **  Well,  John,  no  doubt  you  are  right 
about  it.  1  will  try  not  to  notice  things.  But  it  is  a  haitl 
thing,  after  all  my  care^  to  see  every  thing  going  to  min.  Bat 
what  can  be  expected  of  a  girl  who  knows  all  the  kings  of 
Carthage?" 
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"  There  were  no  kings  of  Cartliage,  i\jiiiie.  They  were  called, 
rhy  let  me  see  —  they  were  (.'Jtilcd  —  oh,  something  else." 

"  Never  mind  what  they  were  Ciilleil, • '  said  Annie ;  **  will  they 

)k  our  dinner  for  us?  Ihit  now,  John^  I  am  In  such  trouble. 
All  this  talk  is  make-believe." 

••Don't  yon  ery,  my  dear:  don't  cry,  my  darling  sister,"  1 
answered,  as  she  dropped  into  the  worn  pUxce  of  the  settle,  and 
bent  above  her  infant,  rocking  as  if  botlj  their  hearts  were  one: 
**dou't  you  know,  Annie,  I  eannot  tell,  but  I  know,  or  at  least 
I  mean,  I  have  heard  the  men  of  experience  say,  it  is  so  bad 
for  the  baby." 

"Perhaps  I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do,  Jolni,--  said  Annie, 
looking  up  at  me  with  a  gleam  of  her  ohl  laugh iiig:  **  but  how 
can  I  helji  crying?     I  am  in  sueli  troulde." 

**Tell  me  what  it  is,  niy  dear.  Any  grief  of  yours  will  vex 
me  greatly;  but  I  will  try  to  l>ear  it," 

''Then,  John,  it  is  just  this.  Tom  has  gone  off  with  the 
rebels:  and  you  must,  oh,  you  must  go  after  him." 
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MovzD  as  I  was  by  Annie's  tears,  and  gentle  style  of  coax- 
ing, and  most  of  all  by  my  love  for  her,  I  yet  declared  that  1 
could  not  go,  and  leave  our  house  ami  hunifstead,  far  less  my 
dear  mother  and  Lizzie,  at  the  mercy  of  the  merciless  Doones. 

"Is  that  all  your  objection;  John?"  asked  Annie,  in  her 
quick  panting  way:  "would  you  go  but  for  that,  John?" 

*'Nuw,"  I  said,  *^be  in  no  such  hurry;*'  for  while  I  was 
l^adually  yielding,  I  liked  to  pass  it  through  my  fingt^rs*  as  if 
my  fingers  shaped  it:  "there  are  many  things  to  be  thought 
about,  and  many  ways  of  viewing  it.'' 

**0h,  you  never  can  have  loved  Lorna!     No  wonder  you  gave 

)T  Up  so!     John,  you  can  love  nobody,  but  your  oat-ricks, 

id  your  hay-ricks." 

"  Sister  mine,  b*-cause  I  rant  not,  neither  rave  of  what  I  feel, 

you  be  so  shallow  as  to  dream  tliat  I  feel  nothing?     Wliat 

your  love  for  Tom  Faggus?     What  is  your  love  for  your 

ihy  (pretty  darling  as  he  is)  to  compare  with  such  a  love  as 
>r  ever  dwells  with  me?  because  I  do  m)t  prate  of  it ;  because 
it  is  beyond  me,  not  only  to  express,  l>ut  men  form  to  my  own 
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heart  in  thouglits;  because  I  do  not  shape  my  face,  and  wouM 
scorn  to  play  to  it,  as  a  thing  of  acting,  and  lay  it  out  In'fore 

you,  are  you  fools  enough  to  think "  but  here  I  stoppeci, 

having  said  more  than  was  usual  with  me. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  »John.  Dear  John,  I  am  so  sony.  What 
a  shallow  fool  I  am !  " 

"  I  will  go  seek  your  husband/'  I  said,  to  change  the  subject, 
for  even  to  Annie  I  would  not  lay  open  all  my  heart  about 
Loma:  "but  only  upon  condition  that  you  ensure  this  house, 
and  people,  from  the  Doones  meanwhile.  Even  for  the  sake 
of  Tom,  I  cannot  leave  all  helpless.  The  oat-ricks  and  the 
liay-ricks,  vvhirh  ar*^  my  only  love,  they  are  welcome  to  make 
cinders  of.  But  1  will  not  have  mother  treated  soj  Dor  even 
little  Lizzie,  although  you  scorn  your  sister  so." 

"Oh,  John,  I  do  think  you  are  the  hardest,  as  well  as  the 
softest,  of  all  the  men  I  know.  Not  even  a  woman's  bitter 
word  but  what  jou  may  pay  her  out  for.  Will  you  never 
understand  that  we  are  not  like  you,  John?  We  stay  all  sorts 
of  spiteful  things,  without  a  bit  of  meaning*  John,  for  God^s 
sake,  fetcli  Tom  home ;  and  theu  revile  me  as  you  please,  and  I 
will  kneel  and  thauk  you." 

**I  will  uot  promise  to  feteh  him  home,"  I  answered^  beiwg 
ashamed  of  myself,  for  having  lost  command  so;  "but  I  will 
promise  to  do  my  best,  if  we  e^on  only  bit  on  a  plan  for  leaving 
mother  harinless." 

Aunie  thought  for  a  little  while,  trying  to  gather  her  smcioth 
clear  brow  into  maternal  wrinkles,  and  then  she  looked  at  h« 
child,  and  saitl,  **  I  will  risk  it,  for  daddy's  sake,  darling;  you 
precious  soul,  for  daddy's  sake."  I  asked  her  what  she  was 
going  to  risk.  She  would  uot  tell  me:  hut  took  upper  hand, 
and  saw  to  my  fider-eans  and  bacon,  and  went  from  corner  tn 
cupboard,  exactly  as  if  she  had  never  been  married;  only  with* 
out  an  apron  <>ri.  And  then  she  said,  **Now  to  your  mowers, 
John;  and  make  the  mowt  of  this  fine  afternoon:  kiss  your  god- 
son, before  you  go."  And  I,  being  used  to  obey  her,  in  little 
things  of  that  sort,  kissed  the  baby,  and  took  my  cajis,  and 
went  back  to  my  scythe  again. 

By  the  time  1  came  home  it  was  dark  night,  and  pouring 
again  with  a  foggy  rain,  such  as  we  have  in  July,  even  raori* 
than  in  Jauuary.  Being  soaked  all  tlirough  and  through,  and 
with  water  quelcliing  in  my  boots,  like  a  pump  with  a  bad 
bucket,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  find  Annie's  Viright  face,  and 
quick  figure,  flitting  in  and  out  the  firelight,  instead  of  Lizxie 
fitting  grandly,  with  a  feast  of  literature,  and  not  a  drop  of 
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gravy.     Mother  was  in  the  corner  also,  with  her  cherry -colored 

ribbons  glistening  very  nice  by  candle  light,  looking  at  Annie 

now  and  then,  with  memories  of  her  babyhood;  and  tlien  at 

^^^er  having  a  baby;  yet  half  afraid  of  praising  her  much,  for 

^Kear  of  that  young  Lizzie.     But  Lizzie  showed  no  jealousy :  she 

^Kruly  loved  our  Annie  (now  that  she  was  gone  from  us),  and 

^ll^it?  wanted  to  know  all  sorts  of  things,  and  she  adored  the  baby. 

'      Therefore  Annie  was  allowed  to  attend  to  me,  as  she  used  to  do, 

"  Now,  John,  you  must  start  the  first  thing  in  the  morning," 

she  said,  when  the  others  had  left  the  room,  hut  somehow  she 

ituck  to  the  baby,  ''  to  fetch  me  back  my  rebel,  according  to 

rour  promise.'^ 

"Not  so/*  I  replied,  misliking  the  job;  "all  I  promised  waa 

go,  if  this  house  were  assured  against  any  onslaught  of  the 

Foones," 

"Just  so;  and  here  is  that  assurance."     With  these  words 

16  drew  forth  a  paper,  and  laid  it  on  my  knee  with  triumph, 

ijoyiug  my  amazenu^nt.      This»   as   you   may  suppose,  was 

'eat;  not  onl}'  at  the  document,  but  also  at  her  possession  of 

For  in  truth  it  was  no  less  than  a  formal  undertaking,  on 

the  part  of  tlie  Boones,  not  to  attack  I^lover's  Barrows  farm, 

or  molest  any  of  the  jumates,  or  earry  oif  any  chatt^ds,  during 

I      the  absence  of  John  Ridd  upon  a  special  errand.    This  document 

!i     was  signed  not  oidy  by  the  Counsellor,  but  by   many  other 

jHDcMDnes:  whether  Carver's  name  were  there,  I  could  not  say 

^Kor  certain;  as  of  course  he  would  not  sign  it  under  his  name 

Hpf  *'  Carver,"  and  I  had  never  heard  Loma  say  to  what  (if  any) 

pRe  had  been  baptizetl. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  deed  as  this,  I  could  uo  longer  refuse 

to  go;  and  having  received  my  promise,  Annie  told  me  (as  was 

I      only  fair)  how  she  procured  that  x>a]>er.     It  was  butli  a  clever 

and  courageous  act ;  ami  would  have  seeiued  to  me,  at  first  sight, 

far  beyond  Annie's  power.     But  none  may  gauge  a  woman's 

ILnower,  when  her  love  and  faith  are  moved. 

^H  The  first  thing  Annie  Inid  done  Wixs  this:  she  made  herself 

^^ook  ugly.     This  was  not  an  easy  thing;  but  she  had  learned 

I     a  great  deal  from  her  husband,  upon  the  subject  of  disguises. 

■Bt  hurt  her  feelings  not  a  little  U)  make  so  sad  a  fright  of  her- 

^Belf ;  but  what  could  it  matter?  —  if  slie  lost  Tom,  she  must  be 

^B  f ar  greater  fright  in  earnest,  than  now  she  was  in  seeming. 

^Blnd  then  she  left  her  child  asleep  under  Betty  Muxworthys 

tendance  —  for  Betty  took  to  that  child,  as  if  there  never  had 

*en  a  child  before  —  and  away  she  went  in  her  own  ''spring- 

"  (as  the  name  of  that  engine  proved  to  be),  witViout  a 
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word  to  any  one,  except  the  old  man  who  had  driven  her 
MoHaiid  paritjh  that  morning;  and  who  eoollv  t<»ok  one  of 
best  horses,  witliout  *'  by  your  leavo  "  to  aii}^  one. 

Annie  made  the  old  man  drive  her  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Doone-gate,  whose  position  she  knew  well  enough,  from  all 
our  talk  about  it.  And  there  she  bade  the  old  man  stay,  until 
she  should  return  to  him.  Then  with  her  comely  figure 
hidden  by  a  dirty  old  woman's  cloak,  and  her  fair  young  face 
defaced  by  jxitclies  and  by  liniments,  so  that  none  might  covet 
her,  she  addressed  the  young  men  at  the  gate  in  a  cracked  and 
trembling  voice;  and  they  were  scarcely  civil  to  the  "old 
hag,"  as  they  called  her.  She  said  that  she  bore  important 
tidings  for  Sir  Counsellor  himself,  and  must  be  conducted  to 
him.  To  him  accordingly  she  was  le<l,  without  even  any 
hood-winking;  for  slie  had  spectacles  over  her  eyes,  and  made 
believe  not  to  see  ten  yards. 

She  found  Sir  Counsellor  at  home,  and  wlien  the  rest  were 
out  of  sight,  tljrew  off  all  disguise  to  him,  flashing  forth  as  a 
lovely  young  woman,  from  all  her  wraps  and  disfigurements. 
She  flung  her  patches  on  the  tluor,  amid  the  uld  man*s  laugh- 
ter, and  let  her  tucked -up  hair  come  down ;  and  then  went  up 
and  kissed  him. 

'*  Worthy  and  reverend  Counsellor,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask^" 
she  began. 

"So  I  should  think  from  your  proceedings,"  the  old  man 
interrupted;  '*ah,  if  I  were  half  my  age " 

**If  you  were,  I  would  not  sue  so.  But  most  excellent 
Counsellor,  you  owe  me  some  amends,  you  know,  for  tlie  way 
in  wliich  you  robbed  me." 

**  Beyond  a  doubt  I  do,  my  dear.  You  have  put  it  rather 
strongly;  and  it  might  offend  some  people.  Nevertheless  I 
own  my  debt,  having  so  fair  a  creditor." 

"  And  do  you  remember  how  j-ou  slept,  and  how  much  we 
made  of  you,  and  would  have  seen  you  home,  sir;  only  yoa 
did  not  wish  it?  " 

**  And  for  excellent  reasons,  child.  My  best  escort  was  in 
my  cloak,  after  we  ma<le  the  cream  to  rise.  Ha  ba!  The 
unholy  spell.     My  pretty  chihl,  Iuls  it  injured  you?" 

"Yes,  I  fear  it  has,"  said  Annie;  *'nr  whence  can  all  mj  ill 
kick  cume? ''  And  here  she  showed  some  signs  of  crying, 
knowing  th;tt  the  Counsellor  hated  it. 

"You  shall  not  have  ill  luck,  my  dear.  I  have  heard  all 
about  your  marriage  to  a  very  noble  highwayman.  Ah,  yon 
made   a   mistake  in  that;  you  were  worthy  of  a  Doone,  my 
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i^liild;  your  frying  was  a  blessing  meant  tor  tlio^e  who  can 
fippreciate.-* 

*'My  husbanil  can  appreciate*"  she  answered  very  proudly; 
'*V)Ut  what  I  wish  to  know  is  this^  will  y<ni  try  to  help  me?" 

The  Counsellor  answered  that  he  would  do  so,  if  hf  r  needs 
were  moderate;  whereupon  she  op^^iied  her  meaning  to  him, 
d  told  of  all  her  anxieties.     Considering  that   Lorna  was 
ne,  and  her  neekkice  in  his  possesision,  and  t!iat  1  (against 
horn  alone  of  us  the  Doones  could  bear  any  nuiHce)  would  be 
out  of  the  way  all  the  while,  the  old  man  readily  umlertook 
that  our  house  should  not   be  assaulted,   nor   our   property 
molested,  until  my  return.     And  to  the  promptitude  of  his 
pledge,  two  things  perha[is  contributed,  namely,  that  he  knew 
not  how  we  were  stripped  of  all  defenders,  and  that  some  of 
his   own   forces   were   away    in   the    rel>el   eanip.     For  (as  1 
learned  thereafter)  the  Doones  being  now  in  direct  feud  with 
the  present  Government,  and  sure  to  be  crushed  if  that  pre- 
vailed, had  resolved  to  drop  all  religious  questions,  and  cast 
in  their  lot  with  Mouniuuth.     And  the  turbulent  youths,  being 
long  restrained  from  thtnr  wonted  outlet  for  vehemence,  by 
e  troopers  in  the  neighbrjrhood,  were  only  too  glad  to  rush 
brth  upon  any  promise  of  blows  and  excitement. 

However,  Annie  knew  little  of  tiiis,lmt  took  tlie  Counsellor's 
ledge  as  a  mark  of  especial  favor  in  her  behalf  (which  it  may 
ve  been,  to  some  extent),  and  tlianked  him  for  it  moat 
heartily,  and  felt  that  lie  had  earned  the  neckhice;  while  he, 
like  an  ancient  gentleuum,  disclaimed  all  obligation,  and  sent 
her  muier  an  escort  safe  to  her  own  cart  again.  But  Annie, 
repassing  the  sentinels*  with  her  youth  restored,  and  bloom- 
ing with  the  flusli  of  triumph,  went  up  to  them  very  gravely, 
I  and  said,  *^The  old  hag  wislies  you  gooil  evening,  gentlemen  j  " 
^M;nd  so  made  her  best  courtesy. 

^H  Now  look  at  it  as  I  wotdd,  there  was  no  excuse  left  for  me, 
^Hbfter  the  promise  given.  Bear  Annie  had  not  only  cheated 
^^%he  Doones,  but  also  had  gotten  the  best  of  me  by  a  pledge  to 
'  a  thing  impossible.  And  I  bitterly  said,  *'  I  am  not  like 
Lorna:  a  pledge  onee  given,  I  keep  it.-' 

*' 1  will  not  have  a  word  against  Lorna/' cried  Annie;  "1 
will  answer  for  her  trutli^  as  surely  as  1  would  for  my  own, 
or  yours,  John."     And  with  that  she  vanquished  me. 

But  when  my  poor  mother  heard  that  I  was  committed, 
>y  word  of  honor,  to  a  wild-goose  chase,  among  the  rebels, 
ifter  that  runagate  Tom  Faggus,  she  simply  stared,  and 
would  not  believe  it.     For  lately  I  had  joked  with  her,  in  a 
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little  style  of  jerks,  as  p+'OiOe  do  when  out  of  sorts;  and  she 
not  understanding  this,  and  knowing  jokes  to  l)e  out  of  my 
power,  would  only  look^  and  sigh,  and  toss,  and  hojje  that  I 
meant  nothing.  At  last,  however,  we  convinced  her  that  I 
was  in  earnest,  and  must  be  otT  in  the  early  rooming,  and 
leave  John  Fry  with  the  hay  crop. 

Then  mother  wiis  ready  to  fall  upon  Annie,  as  not  content 
with  disgracing  us,  by  wedding  a  man  of  new  honesty  (if 
indeed  of  any),  but  laying  traps  to  catch  her  brother,  and 
entiingle  him  |>erhap3  to  his  deatli,  for  the  sake  of  a  worth- 
less fellow ;  and  "  felon  "  —  she  was  going  to  say,  as  by  the 
shape  of  her  lips  I  knew.  But  I  laid  my  hand  upon  dear 
mother's  lips;  because  what  must  be,  must  l»e;  and  if  mother 
and  daughter  stayed  at  home,  better  in  love  than  in  qmr- 
relling. 

Right  early  in  the  morning  I  was  off,  without  word  to  anr 
one;  knowing  that  mother,  and  sister  mine,  had  cried  eacK 
her  good  self  to  sleep;  relenting  when  the  light  was  out,  and 
sorry  for  hard  words  and  tlioiights;  and  yet  too  much  alik« 
in  nature  to  understand  each  other.  Therefore  I  took  good 
Kickums,  who  (although  with  one  eye  spoiled)  was  worth  ten 
sweet-tempered  horses,  to  a  man  who  knew  how  to  manage 
him;  and  being  well  charged  both  with  bacon  and  powder, 
forth  I  set  on  my  wild-goose  chase. 

For  this  I  claim  no  bravery.  I  cared  but  little  what  came 
of  it;  save  for  mother's  ^sake,  and  Annie^s,  and  the  keeping  of 
the  farm,  and  discomfiture  of  the  Snowes,  and  lamenting  ot 
Lorna  at  my  death,  if  die  1  must  in  a  lonesome  manner, 
not  found  out  till  afterwards,  and  bleaching  bones  left  to 
weep  over.  However,  i  had  a  little  kiltie,  and  a  [luimd  and 
a  half  of  tobacco,  and  two  dirty  pipes  and  a  clean  one;  also 
a  bit  of  clothes  for  eliange,  also  a  brisket  of  hung  venison,  and 
four  loaves  of  fann-house  liread,  and  of  the  upper  side  of 
bacon  a  stone  and  a  half  it  might  be,  not  to  mention  divei* 
small  things  for  c4impaigning,  which  may  come  iB  handilji 
when  no  one  else  has  gotten  them. 

We  went  away  in  merry  style;  ray  horse  being  readv  for 
anything,  and  I  only  glad  of  a  bit  of  change,  after  months  of 
working  and  brooding;  with  no  content  to  crown  the  work; 
no  hope  to  hatch  the  brooding,  or  without  hatching  to  reckon 
it.  Who  could  tell  but  what  Lorna  might  be  discovered,  or 
at  any  Tate  heard  of,  before  the  end  of  this  campaign;  if  cam- 
paign it  couki  be  called  of  a  man  who  went  to  light  nobodft 
only  to  redeem  a  ninagate?    And  vexed  as  I  wm  about  tui 
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hay,  and'  the  liunch -backed  ricks  Jolin  was  sure  to  make 
(which  spoil  the  look  of  a  farmyard),  still  even  this  wai» 
tter  than  to  have  the  mows  and  liousi?s  fired,  as  I  liad 
jhtly  expected,  and  been  worn  out  with  the  worry  of  it. 
Vet  there  was  one  thing  rather  unfavorable  to  my  present 
enterprise,  namely,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  countrv  I  wjia 
and  to,  nor  even  in  what  part  of  it  my  business  might  be 
pposed  to  lie.  For  beside  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the 
ntlict  of  r»?ports,  it  was  likely  that  King  Monmouth's  army 
would  be  moving  from  place  to  place,  accord  ing  to  tlie  pros- 
fct  of  supplies  and  of  reinforcements.  However  there  would 
ise  more  eliance  of  getting  news  as  I  went  on :  and  my  road 
"being  towards  the  east  and  south,  Dulvertoii  would  not  lie 
so  very  far  aside  of  it,  hut  wliat  it  might  be  worth  a  visit» 
both  to  colleet  the  latest  tidings,  and  to  consult  the  mans  and 
plans  in  Uncle  Reuben's  parlor.  Therefore  J  drew  the  off- 
fiand  rein,  at  the  cross-road  on  the  hills,  am]  made  for  the 
town;  expecting  perhaps  to  have  breakfast  with  Master 
Huckaback,  and  Ruth  to  help  and  encourage  us.  This  little 
maiilen  was  now  become  a  very  great  favorite  with  me,  liav- 
ing  long  outgrown,  no  doubt,  her  childish  fancies  and  follies, 
such  as  my  mother  and  Annie  had  planted  undi-r  her  soft 
brown  hair.  It  had  been  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  true  interest 
(for  Uncle  Ben  way  more  and  more  testy,  as  he  went  on  gold- 
digging),  to  ride  thither,  now  and  again,  to  inquire  what  the 
doctor  thouglit  of  her.  Xot  tliat  her  wounds  were  long  in 
healing,  but  that  peoj)le  can  scarcely  be  too  careful  and  too 
quisitive,  after  a  great  horse-bite.  And  she  always  let  me 
_  k  at  the  arm,  a^i  I  had  been  hrst  doctor;  and  she  held  it 
np  in  a  graceful  manuer,  curving  at  the  elbow,  and  with  a 
sweep  of  white  roundness  going  to  a  wrist  the  size  of  my 
thumb  or  so,  and  without  any  thiml>le-top  standing  forth,  such 
as  even  our  Annie  had.  But  gradually  all  1  could  see,  above 
the  elbow,  where  thf^  bite  had  been,  was  very  clear,  trans- 
parent skin,  with  very  iirm  sweet  Hesli  below,  and  tlirtM'  little 
blue  marks  as  far  asunder  as  the  prongs  of  a  toasting-fork, 
and  no  deeper  thaii  where  a  twig  has  chafed  the  peel  of  a 
waxen  apple.  And  then  I  used  to  say  in  fun,  as  the  children 
do,  *'  Shall  I  kiss  it,  to  make  it  well,  dear?  " 

Now  Ruth  looked  very  grave  indeed,  upon  hearing  of  thia 
my  enterprise;  and  crying,  said  she  could  almost  cry,  for  the 
sake  of  my  dear  mother.  Did  I  know  the  risks  ami  chancoB, 
of  the  battle- field  alone,  but  of  the  havoc  afterwards;  the 
earing  away  of  innocent  liveg,    and  the   hurdle,    :in<l    the 
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hanging?  And  if  I  would  pleast?  uot  to  laugh  (whidi  was  bo 
unkind  of  me),  had  I  never  heard  of  iraprisonraenta»  and  inv 
turinp  witli  the  cruel  hoot,  and  selling  into  slavery,  where  Uie 
sun  and  the  lash  outvied  one  another  in  cutting  a  man  to 
pieces?  I  replied  that  of  all  these  things  1  had  hear<l,  aiul 
would  take  especial  care  to  steer  me  free  of  all  of  them.  My 
dut}'  was  all  that  I  wishetl  to  do;  and  none  could  harm  me  for 
doing  that.  *  And  I  begged  my  cousin  to  give  me  good-speed, 
instead  of  talking  dolefully^  Upon  this  she  ckiUgtHl  her 
mann*>r  wliolly,  becoming  so  lively  and  cheerful  that  I  waa 
convinced  of  her  indifference,  and  sui*prised  even  more  than 
gratitied. 

**  Cro  and  earn  your  spurs,  Cousin  Ridd,"  she  said:  "you  are 
strong  enough  for  any  thing.  Which  side  is  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  your  doughty  arm?'* 

*' Have  I  not  told  you,  Ruth,"  I  answered,  not  l)eing  fond 
of  this  kind  of  talk,  more  suitalde  for  Lizzie,  "that  I  do  mA 
mean  to  join  either  side,  that  is  to  say,  until '' 

"  Until,  as  tlie  common  proverb  goes,  vou  know  which  wav 
th  >  (-at  will  jump.     Oh,  John  Riddl     Oh";  John  Ridd!  " 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  1 :  "  wliat  a  hurry  you  are  in!  I 
am  for  the  King^  of  course." 

"But  not  enough  to  fight  for  liim.  Only  enough  to  vot«»,  I 
suppose,  or  driuk  his  health,  or  sliout  for  him,  as  soon  ;ls  you 
are  sure  who  is  the  King." 

''I  can't  make  you  out  to-day.  Cousin  Ruthj  you  are  nearly 
as  bad  as  Lizzie.  Yt>iL  do  not  say  any  bitter  things^  but  you 
seem  to  mean  them.'' 

"  No,  cousin,  think  not  so  of  me.  It  is  far  more  Ukely  thiit 
I  say  them,  without  meaning  them." 

"  Any  how»  it  is  not  like  you.  And  I  know  not  wliat  1  can 
have  dune  in  any  way,  to  vex  you." 

'^Dear  me,  nothing,  Cousin  Riddj  you  never  do  any  thing 
to  vex  me.'' 

'*  Tlieu  I  hope  I  shall  do  something  now,  Ruth,  when  I  aay 
good-bye,  God  knows  if  we  ever  shall  meet  again,  Ruth:  lint 
I  hope  we  may." 

*•  To  be  sure  we  sliiill,"  she  answered  in  her  brightest 
ner.     "  Try  not  to  look  wretrhed,  John :  you  are  as  hap] 
a  Maypole,'' 

"And  you  as  a  rose  in  May,"  I  said;  "and  pretty  Dearly  » 
j>rfitty.  Give  my  hn-e  to  Uncle  Ben;  and  I  trust  him  to  keep 
on  the  winning  side.'* 

*^  Of  that  you  need  have  no  misgiving.     Kever  yet  bafl  b« 
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failed  of  it-     ^'ow,  Cousin  Ridil,  why  go  you  not? 
ried  me  so  at  breakfast  tiiue/'^ 

"My  oaly  reason  for  waiting,  Ruth,  is  that  y®u  have  not 
Itissed  me^  as  yuu  are  almost  bound  to  do,  for  the  last  time 
perhaps  of  seeing  me/* 

''Oh,  if  that  is  all,  just  fetcli  the  stool j  and  I  will  do  my 
best,  cousiD.'' 

"  I  pray  you  be  not  so  vexatious :  you  always  used  to  do  it 
nicely,  without  any  stool,  liuth." 

**  Ah,  but  you  are  grown  since  then,  and  become  a  famous 
man,  John  Kidd,  and  a  member  of  the  nobility.  Go  your 
way,  and  win  your  spurs.     I  want  no  lip-serviw.'' 

Being  at  the  end  of  my  wits,  I  did  even  as  slie  ordered  me. 
At  least  I  had  no  sp;irs  to  win,  because  there  were  big  ones  on 
iny  boots,  paid  for  in  the  Ka^ter  bill,  and  niiwie  by  a  famous 
saddler,  so  as  never  to  clog  with  marsh  weed,  but  }>rick  as 
hard  as  any  horse,  in  reason,  eould  ilesire.  And  Kickums 
never  wanted  spurs  j  but  alwayi^  went  tail-foremost,  if  any 
body  offered  tliem  for  his  consideration. 


CHAPTER   LXIV. 
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^H  We  rattled  away,  at  a  merry  pace,  out  of  the  town  of  Bul- 
^Berton;  my  horse  being  gaily  fed,  and  myself  quite  fit  again 
^Hbr  going.  Of  course  I  was  puzzled  about  Cousin  Ruth;  for 
her  behavior  was  not  at  all  sueh  as  I  had  expected;  and  indeed 
I  batl  hoped  for  a  far  more  loving  and  moving  farewell  than  I 
got  from  iier.  But  1  said  to  myself,  *'  It  is  useless  ever  to  count 
upon  what  a  woman  will  do;  and  I  think  that  I  must  have 
vexed  her,  almost  as  much  as  she  vexed  me.  And  now  to  see 
^^irhat  comes  of  it."  So  1  put  my  horse  across  the  moorland; 
^Hnd  he  threw  his  chest  out  bravely. 

^"^  Now  if  I  tried  to  set  down  at  length  all  the  things  that  hap- 
I  pened  to  me,  upon  this  adventure,  ever}-  in  and  out,  and  up 
I  and  dow^n,  and  to  and  fro,  that  occupied  me,  together  with 
the  things  I  saw,  and  the  things  I  heard  of  —  however  much 
the  wiser  people  miglit  apjjlaud  my  narnitivCj  it  is  likely 
enough  that  idle  readers  might  exclainu  ''What  ails  this  man? 
Knows  he  not  that  men  of  parts,  and  yf  real  understanding, 
have  told  us  all  we  care  to  hear  of  that  miserable  btisines*? 
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Let  him  keep  to  his  farm^  and  bacon,  his  wrestling,  and  oou 
stant  feeding." 

Fearing  to  meet  with  such  rebuffs  (which  after  my  death 
would  vex  me),  I  will  try  to  set  down  only  what  is  needful 
for  my  stor}%  and  the  clearing  of  my  character,  and  the  good 
name  of  our  parish.  But  the  manner  in  which  I  was  bandied 
about,  by  false  iiLformation,  from  pillar  to  post,  or  at  other 
times  di-iven  quite  out  of  my  way  by  the  presence  of  the  King's 
soldiers,  may  be  kno^ni  by  the  names  of  the  following  tc»wns» 
to  which  I  was  sent  in  succesyiou,  Bath,  F;;ome,  Wells,  Win* 
canton,  Glastonbury,  Shepton,  Bradford,  Axbridge,  Somerton, 
and  Bridge  water. 

This  last  place  I  reached  on  a  Sunday  night,  the  fourth  or 
fifth  of  July,  I  think  —  or  it  might  be  the  sixth,  for  that 
matter;  inasmuoh  as  I  had  been  too  mucii  worried  to  get  th*' 
day  of  the  mouth  at  church.  Only  I  know  that  my  horse  and 
myself  were  glad  to  come  to  a  decent  place,  where  meat,  and 
corn,  could  be  bail  for  money;  and  being  quite  Aveary  of  wan- 
dering aboutt  we  lioped  to  rest  there  a  little. 

Of  this,  however,  we  found  no  chance,  for  the  town  was  full 
of  the  good  Duke's  soldiers;  if  men  may  l^  called  so,  th»^ 
half  of  whom  had  never  been  drilled,  nor  had  fired  a  gun. 
And  it  was  rumored  among  them  that  the  ''{KJpish  army/'  a« 
they  called  it,  was  to  be  attacked  that  very  night,  and'  with 
God's  assistance  l>eaten.  However,  by  this  time  I  had  been 
taught  to  pay  little  attention  to  rumors;  and  liaving  sougKt 
vainly  for  Tom  Faggus,  among  these  i)oor  rustic  warrioni,  I 
took  to  my  hostel,  and  went  to  bed,  being  as  weary  as  wou}' 
can  be. 

Falling  asleep  immediately,  I  took  heed  of  iiothijig; 
although  the  town  was  all  alive,  and  lights  had  come  glani!* 
ing,  as  1  lay  down,  and  shouts  making  echo  all  round  my 
room.  But  all  I  did  was  to  hug  my  pillow;  not  an  inch  wuuiii 
I  budge,  unless  the  house,  and  even  my  bed,  were  on  tirf. 
And  so  for  several  hours  I  lay,  in  the  depth  of  the  dettjiest 
slumber,  without  even  a  dream  on  its  surface;  until  I  wa* 
roused  and  awakened  at  last,  by  a  pushing,  and  pulling,  ami 
pinching,  and  a  plucking  of  hair  out  by  tlie  roots.  And  at 
length,  being  able  to  open  mine  eyes,  I  saw  the  old  landkdTi 
with  a  candle,  heavily  wondering  at  me. 

*' Can't  you  let  me  alone?"  I  grumbled:  "I  have  paid  for 
my  bed,  mistress;  and  I  won*t  get  up,  for  any  one." 

"Would  to  God,  young  man,"  she  answered,  shaking  meii 
hArd  as  ever,  "  that  the  popish  soldiers  may  sleep,  this  night, 
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ilj  half  as  strong  as  thon  dost!     Fie  on  thee,  tie  on  thee! 

'tup,  and  go  fight;  we  can  hear  the  battle  alre^y;  and  a 

LU  of  thy  size  moiight  stop  a  cannon." 
I  woiih!  rather  stop  a-bed,"  said  I;  '*  what  have  I  to  do 
ith  fighting?     I  am  for  King  James,  if  any," 

•*Then  thun  mayest  even  stop  a-bed,"  tlie  old  woman  mut- 
tered sulkily.  ''A'  would  never  have  labored  half-an-hour  to 
awake  a  Papisher.  But  hearken  you  one  thing,  young  man; 
Ziunmerzett  thou  art,  by  thy  brogue;  or  at  least  by  thy  under- 
standing of  it;  no  Zumnierzett  luaid  will  K»ok  at  thet',  in  spite 
of  tliy  size  and  stature,  urdess  thou  strikesit  a  blnw  this  night." 

"  I  lack  no  Zummerzett  maid,  mistre.ss :  I  have  a  fairer  than 
your  browTi  things;  and  for  her  alone  would  I  strike  a  blow." 

At  tliis  the  old  woman  gave  me  up,  an  being  beyond  correc- 
tion; and  it  vexed  me  a  little  tliat  my  great  hune  had  not 
reaehed  so  far  as  Bridge  water,  when  I  thought  that  it  w^ent  to 
Sristowe.     But  those  i)eojde  in  East  Somt^rset  know  nothing 

mt  wrestling.  Devon  it;  the  head  quarters  of  the  art:  and 
Devon  is  the  county  of  my  chief  love.  Ifowbeit,  my  vanity 
was  moved  Ivy  tliis  slur  upon  it  —  for  I  had  told  her  my  name 
"  Jolm  Kithl/'  Avhen  I  had  a  gallon  of  ale  with  her,  ere 

fer  I  came  uj>stairs;   and  she  had  nodded,  in  such  a  manner, 

tt  I  thought  she  knew  both  name  and  fame  —  and  here  was 

not  imly  shaken,  pinched,  and  with  many  haira  pulled  out, 
in  the  midst  of  my  first  good  sleep  for  a  week,  but  also 
^bused,  and  taken  amiss,  and  (which  vexed  me  most  of  all) 

iknown. 

Now  tliere  is  nothing  like  vanity  to  keep  a  man  awake  at 
night,  however  he  be  weary;  and  most  of  all,  when  he  believes 
that  he  is  doing  i^omething  great  —  this  time,  if  never  done 
l>efore  —  yet  otlier  people  will  not  see,  except  what  the^'  may 
laugh  at;  and  so  be  far  above  him,  and  sleep  tliemselves  the 
happier.  Therefore  their  slee])  robs  his  own;  for  all  things 
play  so,  in  and  out  (with  tlie  godly  an<l  ungodly  ever  swaying 
in  a  balance,  a.s  they   have   <loue   in  my  time,  almost  every 

far  or  two),  all  things  have  such  nice  re[ily  of  produce  to 

te  call  for  it,  and  sueh  a  S]>read  across  the  world,  giving  here 

id  taking  there^  yet  on  the  whole  pretty  even,  that  haply 
leep  itself  has  but  a  certain  stock,  and  keeps  in  hand,  and 
sells  to  flattered  (which  can  pay)  that  which  flattened  vanity 

tmot  pay,  and  will  not  sue  for. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  by  this  time  wide  awake,  though 

Itch  aggrieved  at  feeling  so,  and  through  the  open  window 

jard  the  distant  roll  of  musketry^  and  the  beating  of  drums, 
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with  ei  quli'k  rub-a-dub,  and  the  '^come  round  the  corner,'*  ot 
iHitQi'et-call.  And  perhaps  Tom  Faggus  might  be  thew,  aad 
shot  at  any  moment,  and  my  dear  Annie  left  a  poor  widow, 
and  my  godson  Jack  an  orplian,  withont  a  tooth  to  help  hiuu 

Therefore  I  rtiviled  mj^self  for  all  my  heav^y  laziness;  and 
partly  thx'ongh  good  honest  will,  and  partly  through  tlit;  stingi 
of  pride,  and  yt^t  a  little  perhaps  by  virtue  of  a  young  niau'ii 
love  of  riot,  up  I  arose,  and  dressed  myself,  and  woke  Kiek- 
ums  ^who  was  snoriog),  and  set  out  to  see  the  worst  of  it. 
The  sleepy  hostler  «crat4?hed  his  poll,  and  could  not  t<?]l  rae 
which  way  to  take;  wliat  odds  to  him  Avho  was  King,  or  Poi:»e» 
so  long  as  lie  jiaid  bis  way,  and  got  a  bit  of  bjicon  on  Sunday? 
And  would  I  please  to  remembtT,  that  I  had  roused  him  up 
at  night,  and  the  quality  always  made  a  point  of  paying  four 
times  over,  for  a  man's  loss  of  Jiis  beaut}* -sleep.  I  replied 
that  his  loss  of  beauty-sleep  was  rathe'*  improving  to  a  man 
of  so^\igh  complexion;  and  that  I,  being  none  of  the  quality, 
must  pay  half-quality  prices :  and  so  I  gave  liim  double  fee, 
AS  bt;<iame  a  good  farmer;  and  he  was  glatl  to  be  quit  of  Kick- 
ums;  as  I  saw  by  the  turn  of  his  eye,  while  going  out  at  the 
arehway. 

All  this  was  done  by  lanthom  light,  although  the  moon  was 
higli  and  bold;  and  in  the  northern  lieaven,  flags  and  ribbtmi 
of  a  jostling  pattern ;  such  as  we  often  have  in  autumn,  but  in 
July  very  rarely.  Of  these  Ma^ster  Dry  den  has  6jK>ken  some- 
where, in  his  eoiirtly  manner;  but  of  him  I  think  so  little  — 
because  by  fashion  prt^f erred  to  Shakespeare  —  that  1  cannot 
remember  the  passage;  neither  is  it  a  credit  to  him. 

Therefore  I  was  guided  mainly  by  the  sound  of  guns  ancj 
trumpets,  in  riding  out  of  the  narrow  ways,  and  into  the  open 
marshes.  And  thus  I  miglit  have  found  my  roacl,  in  spitt?  uf 
all  the  spread  of  water,  and  the  glaze  of  mtvonshine;  but  tliat, 
as  I  followed  sound  (far  from  hedge  or  causeway),  fog  (lib* 
a  chestnut  tree  in  blossom,  touched  with  moonlight)  niet  mr. 
Now  fog  is  a  thing  that  I  understand,  and  tian  do  with  well 
enough,  where  I  know  the  country :  but  here  I  had  never  bwn 
before.  It  was  nothing  to  uur  Exmoor  fogs;  not  to  he  com- 
pared with  them;  and  all  the  time  one  enukl  see  the  moon; 
which  we  cannot  do  in  (»ur  fogs;  nor  even  the  sun,  for  a  we«»k 
together.  Yet  tlie  gh^am  of  water  always  makes  a  fog  mort 
difficult:  like  a  curtain  on  a  mirror;  none  can  tt^ll  the  bcwiif 
daries. 

And  here  we  had  broad- wate.'  patches,  in  and  out,  Itilaidoii 
land,  like  mother-of-ijearl  in  brown  Shittim  wood.     To  a  wild 
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duck,  born  and  bred  there,  it  would  almost  be  a  puzzle  to  find 
her  own  nest  amongst  them;  what  chance,  then  had  1  jftitt 
Kirkums,  both  unused  to  marsh  and  mere?  Each  time  when 
we  tliought  that  we  must  i>e  right,  now  at  last,  by  track  or 
passage,  and  appioacliiug  the  conflict,  with  the  sounds  of  it 
waxing  nearer,  suchlenly  a  break  of  water  would  be  laid  before 
us,  with  the  moon  looking  mildly  over  it,  and  the  northern 
lights  behind  us,  daufing  down  the  lines  of  fog. 

It  was  an  awful  thing,  I  say  (and  to  this  day  I  remember  it), 
to  hear  the  sounds  ot  raging  tight,  and  the  yells  of  raving 
slayers,  and  the  howls  of  poor  men  stricken  hard,  and  shattered 
from  wrath  to  wailing;  then  suddenly  the  dead  low  hush,  afi 
of  a  soul  departing,  and  spirits  kneeling  over  it.  Through  the 
vapor  of  the  eartli,  and  white  breath  of  the  water,  and  beneath 
the  pule  round  mnon  (lx>wiug  as  the  drift  went  by),  all  this 
rush  and  pause  of  fear  passed,  or  lingered,  on  my  path. 

At  last,  when  I  almost  despaired  of  escaping  from  this  tangle 
of  spongy  l)anks,  and  of  hazy  creeks,  and  reed-friiige^  my  horse 

ard  the  neigh  of  a  fellow  Jiorse,  and  was  only  too  glad  to 

swer  it;  iiijon  which  the  other,  having  lost  his  rider,  came 
up,  and  f>riclvfd  his  ears  at  us,  and  gazed  through  the  fog  very 
steadhustly.  Therefore  1  encouraged  bins  with  a  soft  and 
genial  whistle,  and  Kirkums  did  his  beat  to  tempt  him  with 
a  snoil  of  enquiry.  However,  nothing  would  suit  that  nag, 
except  to  enjoy  his  new  freedom;  and  he  capered  away  with 
bis  tail  set  on  high,  ami  the  stirrup-irons  chishing  under  liim. 
Therefore,  as  be  might  know  the  way,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  in  the  battle,  we  followed  him  very  carefully ;  and  he  led 
us  to  a  little  hamlet,  called  (as  I  found  afterwarrls)  West  Zuy* 
d,  or  Zealand,  so  named  perhaps  from  its  situation  amid 

is  inland  sea. 

Here  the  King's  troops  had  been  quite  lately,  and  their  fires 
were  still  burning;  but  the  men  themselves  had  been  sum- 
moned away  by  the  night  attack  of  the  rebels.  Hence  1  pro- 
cured for  my  guide  a  3'oung  man  who  knew  the  district 
thoroughly,  and  wlu)  led  me  hy  many  intricute  ways  to  the  rear 
of  the  rebel  army.  We  came  upon  a  broad  open  moor,  striped 
with  sullen  water-eourses,  shagged  with  sedge,  and  yellow  iris, 
and  in  the  drier  part  with  bilberries.  For  by  this  time  it  was 
four  o'clock,  and  the  summer  sim,  arising  wanly,  showed  us  all 

e  ghastl}'  scene. 

Would  that  I  had  never  been  there !     Often  in  tlie  lonely 

urs,  even  now  it  haunts  me :  would,  far  more,  that  the  pitt- 
acene  had  never  been  done  in  England!     Flying  men,  flung 
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baiik  from  dreams  of  vk'tory  aud  honor,  only  glad  to  liuve 
luA  of  life  and  litnbs  t«i  fly  with,  mud-bedraggled,  foul  with 
slime,  reeking  both  v\  ith  i^weat  and  blood,  which  they  could  not 
stop  to  wipe,  cursing,  with  their  pumped-out  lungs,  every  stick 
that  hindered  tht-m,  or  gory  puddlt?  that  slipped  the  step, 
scarcely  able  to  leap  over  the  corses  that  had  dragged  to  die. 
And  to  see  how  the  eorses  lay;  some,  as  fair  as  death  in 
sleep;  with  the  Ktiiile  of  placid  valor^  and  of  noble  manhood, 
hovering  yet  on  the  sih^nt  lips.  These  had  blooiUess  hands  put 
upwards,  white  as  wax,  and  firm  as  death,  clasped  (as  on  a 
monument)  in  prayer  for  dear  ones  left  behind,  or  in  liigh 
thanksgiving.  And  of  these  men  there  was  nothing  in  their 
broad  blue  eyes  to  fear.  Hut  others  were  of  tUfferent  sort; 
simple  fellows  unused  to  pain,  accustomed  to  the  bill-hook, 
perhaps,  or  rasj)  of  t\\v  knuckles  in  a  quick-set  hedge,  or  mak- 
ing sonie  to-do,  at  breakfast,  over  a  thumb  cut  in  sharpening  a 
scythe,  and  expecting  their  wives  to  make  more  to-uo.  Yet 
here  lay  these  poor  ehaps*  dead;  dead,  after  a  deal  of  pain,  witli 
little  mind  to  bear  it,  and  a  soul  t!iey  had  never  thought  of; 
gone,  their  (iod  alone  knows  whither;  but  to  mercy  we  uiay 
trust.  Upon  these  things  1  cannot  dwell;  and  none,  I  troir, 
would  ask  me :  only  if  a  plain  man  saw  wliat  I  saw  tliat  morn- 
ing, he  (if  God  had  blessed  him  with  the  heart  that  is  in  mast 
of  us)  must  have  sickened  of  all  desire  to  be  great  among 
mankind. 

Seeing  me  riding  to  the  front  (where  the  work  of  death  went 
on,  among  the  men  of  true  English  pluck;  whiclt,  when  moved 
no  further  moves),  the  fiigitivt^s  called  out  to  me,  in  lialf-a- 
dozen  dialects,  to  make  no  utter  fool  of  myself;  for  the  gre:it 
guns  were  come,  and  the  tight  was  over;  all  the  rest  w*s 
slaughter. 

"  Arl  oop  wi  Moon  mo',"  shouted  one  big  fellow,  a  miner  of 
the  Mendi[i  liills,  whose  weapon  was  a  pickaxe:  '*na  oose  to 
vaight  na  moor.     Wend  thee  hanic,  young  mon,  agin." 

Upon  this  I  stopped  my  horse,  desiring  not  to  be  shot  for 
nothing;  and  eager  to  and  some  poor  sick  peojile,  who  triini  to 
lift  their  arms  to  me.  And  this  I  dirl  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
though  void  of  skill  in  the  Vmsiness;  and  more  inclined  to  w«p 
with  them  than  to  check  their  weeping.  While  1  was  giving 
a  drop  of  cordial  from  my  fiask  to  one  poor  fellow,  who  Siit  up» 
while  his  life  was  ebbing,  and  with  slow  insistence  urged  ddp, 
vvhen  his  broken  voice  would  come,  to  t^ll  his  wife  (whose  iiaiD*? 
I  knew  not)  something  about  an  apjde-tree,  and  a  golden  giiiaei 
stored  in  it,  to  divide  among  six  cliildren  —  in  the  midst  of 
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18,  I  felt,  wunii  lips  hiid  aguiust  my  vhwk  quite  soitly,  and 
en  a  little  pusli^  iiml  behold  it  wiis  a  horse  leaning  over  mot 
aro8e  iu  liasU%  aini  there  stood  Winnie,  looking  at  me  with 
eeching  eyes,  enough  to  melb  a  heart  of  stone.     Then  see- 
g  my  attention  tixed,  ahe  turned  her  liead,  and  glanced  ba<^k 
ly  towards  the  place  of  battle,  and  gave  a  little  wistful 
eigh :  and  then  looked  me  full  in  the  face  again^  as  much  as 
say,  "  L>o  you  understand?  "  while  she  sci*aped  with  one  lioof 
patiently,     if  ever  a  horse  tried  hard  to  apeak,  it  was  Win- 
nie at  tliat  moment.     I  went  to  her  side  and  patted  her;  but 
that  was  not  wliat  she  wanted.     Then  I  offered  to  leap  into 
the  empty  saddle;  but  neither  did  that  seem  good  to  her:  for 
"  e  ran  away  toward  the  part  of  the  liekl,  at  which  she  had 
en  glaneing  back,  and  then  turned   rovind,  and  shook  her 
Tnane,  entreating  me  Ui  follow  her. 

Upon  this  I  learned  from  the  dying  man  where  to  find  his 
apple-tree,  and  promised  to  add  another  guinea  to  the  one  in 
store  for  his  children;  and  so,  commending  him  to  God,  I 
mounted  my  own  horse  again,  and  to  Winnie^s  great  delight 
professed  myself  at  her  service.  With  her  ringing  silvery 
neigh,  such  as  no  other  horse  of  all  I  ever  knew  could  eqmil, 
she  at  once  proclaimed  her  triumpli,  and  told  her  master  (or 
meant  to  tell,  if  death  should  not  have  closed  his  ears),  that 
was  coming  to  his  aid,  and  bringing  one  who  might  be 
jted,  of  the  higher  race  that  kill, 
A  cannon-bullet  tired  low,  ami  ploughing  the  marsli  slowly, 
let  poor  Winnie  front  to  front;  and  she,  Iieing  as  quick  as 
lought,  lowered  her  nose  to  sniff  at  it.  It  might  be  a  mes- 
ige  from  her  master;  for  it  made  a  mournful  noise.  But 
ickily  for  Winnie's  life,  a  rise  of  wet  ground  took  the  liall, 
ren  under  her  very  nose;  and  there  it  cut  a  sphishy  groove, 
Lissing  her  off  hind-foot  by  an  inch,  and  scattering  black  mud 
rer  her.  It  frightened  me  much  more  than  \Vinnic;  of  tliat 
I  am  quite  certain:  because,  though  I  am  tirm  enough,  when  it 
coraes  to  a  real  tussle,  and  the  heart  of  a  fellow  warms  up,  and 
tells  him  tluit  he  must  go  through  witli  it;  yet  I  never  did 
approve  of  making  a  cold  pie  of  death. 

Therefore,  with  tliose  reckless  cannons,  brazen-mouthed*  and 

dlowing,  two  furhmgs  off,  or  it  might  be  more  (and  the  more 

le  merrier),  1  would  have  given  that  year's  hay-crop,  for  a  bit 

\f  a  hill,  or  a  thicket  of  oaks,  or  almost  even  a  ba«Iger*s  earth. 

People  will  call  me  a  coward  for  this  (especially  when  I  had 

ia*le  up  my  mind,  that  life  was  not  worth  having  without  any 

fign  of  Lorna);  nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  it:  those  were  my 
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feelings;  and  I  set  them  down,  because  they  made  a  mark  on 
me.  At  Glen  Doone  I  hnd  fuuglit,  even  a*yiinst  cannon,  with 
some  spirit  and  lury:  bnt  now  I  saw  nothing  to  tight  about; 
but  rather  in  every  pDor  duuhled  «'ori»Me.  a  goad  reason  for  not 
fighting.  So,  in  cold  blooil  riding  on,  and  yet  ashamed  that  a 
man  shouhl  shrink  where  a  horse  went  bravely^  I  cast  a  bitter 
blame  upon  the  reckless  ways  of  Winnie. 

Nearly  all  were  scattered  now.  Of  the  noble  couutrymeu 
{armed  with  scythe,  or  pickaxe,  blacksmith^s  hammer*  or  fold- 
pitcher),  who  had  stood  tlieir  ground  for  hours  against  blazing 
musketry,  from  men  whom  they  could  not  get  at,  by  reason  of 
the  water-dyke,  and  then  agiiiiist  the  deadly  cannon,  dragged 
by  the  Bishop's  horses  to  slaughter  his  own  sheep;  of  these 
sturdy  Englishmen,  noble  in  their  want  of  sense,  scarce  one 
out  of  four  remained  for  the  cowards  to  shoot  down,  *' Cross 
the  rhaine/'  they  shouted  out,  *' cross  the  rhaine,  and  coom 
within  rache : "  but  tlie  other  mongrel  Britons,  with  a  mongrel 
at  their  head,  found  it  pleasanter  to  shoot  men,  who  eonld  not 
shoot  in  answer,  tluin  to  meet  the  chance  of  mischief,  from 
strong  arms  and  stronger  heai-ts. 

Tilts  last  scene  of  this  piteous  play  was  acting,  just  as  I  rode 
up.  Broad  day  lights  and  upst^mding  sun,  winnowing  fog  from. 
the  eastern  hills,  and  siireading  the  moors  with  freshness;  all 
along  the  dykes  they  shone,  glistened  on  the  willow^ -trunks, 
and  touched  the  banks  with  a  hoaiy  gray.  But  alas!  those 
banks  were  touched  more  deeply  with  a  gory  red,  and  strewn 
with  fallen  trunks,  more  woeful  than  the  wreck  of  trees;  while 
howling,  cursings  yelling,  and  the  loathsome  reek  of  carnage, 
drowned  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay,  and  the  carol  of  the  lark. 

Then  the  cavalry  of  the  King,  with  their  hoi*ses  at  full  speed, 
dashed  from  either  side  upon  the  helpless  mob  of  countrymen, 
A  few  pikes  feebly  levelled  met  them;  but  they  shot  the  pike- 
men,  drew  swords,  and  helter-skelter  leaped  into  the  shattered 
and  scattering  mass.  Right  and  left,  they  hacked  and  hewed; 
I  could  hear  the  snai>ping  of  scythes  beneath  them,  and  see  the 
flash  of  their  sweeping  swords.  How  it  must  end  was  plain 
enough,  even  to  one  like  myself,  who  had  never  beheld  such  a 
battle  before.  But  Winnie  led  me  away  to  the  left;  and  as  I 
could  not  help  the  people,  neither  stop  the  slaughter,  but  found 
the  cannon -bullets  coming  very  rudely  nigh  me,  I  was  only 
too  glad  to  follow  her. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

FALLING   AMONG   LAMB8. 

That  faithful  creature,  whom  I  began  to  admire  as  if  she 
were  my  own  (which  is  no  little  thing  for  a  man  to  Hay  of 
another  man's  horse)  stopped  in  front  of  a  low  black  shed,  such 
as  we  call  a  "linhay."  And  here  she  uttered  a  little  greeting, 
in  a  subdued  and  softened  voice,  hoping  to  obtain  an  answer, 
such  as  her  master  was  wont  to  give  in  a  cheery  manner. 
Receiving  no  reply,  she  entered;  and  I  (who  could  scarce  keep 
up  with  her,  poor  Kickums  toeing  weary)  leaped  from  hii*  back, 
and  followed.  There  I  found  her  sniffing  gently,  but  with 
great  emotion,  at  the  Ixxly  of  Tom  Kaggiw.  A  c^irpse  poor 
Tom  appeared  to  be,  if  ever  there  was  one  in  this  world;  and 
I  turned  away,  and  felt  unable  t^j  keej>  altogether  from  weei>- 
ing.  But  the  mare  either  o/mhi  not  understand,  or  else  would 
not  believe  it.  She  reache<l  her  long  neck  forth,  and  felt  him 
with  her  under  lip,  passing  it  over  his  skin  aji  softly  au  a 
mother  would  do  to  an  infant;  and  then  she  hjokiul  u[;  at  um 
again;  as  much  as  to  say,  ^'lle  is  all  right," 

Upon  this  I  took  courage,  and  ImwiU'A  intor  'i'om,  .w}ji/;h 
being  young  I  had  i^rare^i  at  first  \/}  (ifh  I  it*  i^nr^n^A  vt*ry 
feebly,  as  I  raised  him  up;  and  tiiere  was  tl</?  wourtd,  a  great 
savage  one  ^whether  from  pike-thruht  or  mui>ki?t-l/«illy,  gaping 
and  welling  in  his  rig^ht  hide,  from  w\Mi  a  j/i«'y><;  ii»i4itnfA  Cj  \/tt 
torn  away.  I  Ixjun'i  it  up  wjtij  >>'yme  of  my  Jin<'/i,  h^f  iat  an  I 
knew  how:  just  to  htauo*^  t/,e  flow  of  \Ai}*A,  nuXA  we  *'/j\ki*i  g*rt 
a  doctor.  Tij**ii  J  'jp^^vn  l-;ij  a  jjttJe  w^-ak  brau'iy  and  wat^r, 
which  Le  driiuk  w:t.-.  f .'-  j;,'<-aV-fct  <-a;(<'r/i<-fcfc,  a/id  ma/le  fcign  V> 
me  for  mor^r  oi  :t.  Ha  -.ja  ^lift^iu-/^  low  iar  tX  wa*  right  U/ 
give  cor<iii]  \:ix'ii-r  t.^e  ^^•"v,•/.^^ta.v>•>,,  I  lixt^'ijA  hiw  uuisiix^A 
water  tLat  x:Lu*r:  t:..f. /..*./  f^i  i^.  vnx^,  \j/j  Ui  '/,ofx*:  i/^  \Air<'A:\y*i 
»  .•.  )  '^i'jiiy/4  'I'r.u  Vzy/yHf  lor  \ji 
'.<  -;  i;»  .•-'.«  Kv<-?;  i/l  tj>«  dv/r  of  'jU^tL, 
.'  A';^;/.  ')i:^ '.'/.,  0/  Wi.oii/  <;aiuue  dfratJu 

•/«'*V^.  J/.'.';  i;  -;Ui*;  <y^ior  <;aJlUi:  itiVy  bi» 
'    V.  .';•.•«    i^)*^j  A^;i<rw  h^.fj  '4aA  would 

..•:  -•;;  ,    J.itjy;.  ti*OUgJL!    J    tiiOU^it    it    UfA 

'/.  jt,i,  tiK;  »tay  <A  my  jassu  JU:  tuiit 


the  Q:3'^rf:i'V', 

h.vt 

shook  L:*-  Lea' ._  c 

he  uro'JA  i,'A    ..♦ 

■.  '    f 

int/jtL'r  w, .,'.'„ 

*,',  ; 

took  it  n*'.--  ^  ■..  •...• 

■_  . . 

.\iv:  -  ..-  -..   ■ 

<:L*^kb  .    ii!..    'i* 

.V  /: 
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Upright,  antl  faintly  looked  about  liiinj  as  if  at  the  end  of  a 
violent  diM^um,  too  iiuu'h  for  bis  power  of  mintl.  Then  he  man- 
aged to  whisper,  **  Is  Winnie  hurt?  " 

"As  sound  as  a  roai-h,"  I  answered.  **Thon  so  am  I,"  said 
he;  *'put  me  upon  her  back,  Jolm;  she  and  I  die  together." 

Surprised  as  1  wa^  at  this  fatalism  (for  so  it  appeared  to 
ine),  of  which  he  had  often  showTi  sy?uptoms  before  (Init  I  took 
them  for  mere  levity),  now  I  knew  not  what  to  do;  for  it 
seemed  to  me  a  murderous  thing  to  set  sueh  a  man  on  horse- 
back; where  he  must  surely  bbj'ed  to  death,  even  if  he  could 
keep  the  saddle.  But  he  told  me,  with  many  breaks  and  pauses, 
that  unless  I  obeyed  liis  orders,  he  would  tear  off  all  my  ban* 
dages.  and  aceei)t  no  furtbt  r  aid  from  me. 

\Miile  I  was  yet  hesitating,  a  Btorm  of  horse  at  full  gallop 
went  by,  tearing,  swearing,  bearing  away  all  the  country  before 
them.  Only  a  little  pollard  hedge  kept  us  from  their  blood* 
shot  eyes.  *'Now  is  the  time,"  said  my  cousin  Tom.  so  far  as 
I  could  make  out  his  words;  **on  their  heels,  I  am  safe*  John, 
if  I  only  have  Winnie  under  me.     Winnie  and  I  die  together.'* 

Seeing  this  strong  bent  of  his  mind,  stronger  than  any  pains 
of  death,  I  even  did  what  his  feeble  eyes  sometimes  implored* 
and  sometimes  commanded.  With  a  strong  sash,  from  his  own 
hot  neck,  bound  and  twisted*  tight  as  wax,  around  his  dam- 
aged waist,  I  set  him  upon  Winnie's  back,  and  placed  his 
trembling  feet  in  stirrups,  with  a  band  from  one  to  other,  under 
the  good  mare's  body;  so  that  no  swerve  could  throw  him  out: 
and  then  I  said,  ''Lean  forward,  Tom;  it  will  stop  your  hurt 
from  bleeding.^*  He  leaned  almost  on  the  neck  oi  the  mare, 
which,  as  I  knew,  must  close  the  wound;  and  the  light  of  bis 
eyes  was  quite  different,  and  the  pain  of  his  foreheatl  unstruDg 
itself,  as  he  felt  the  undiilous  readiness  of  her  yolatile  paces 
under  him. 

"God  bless  you,  John;  I  am  safe,"  he  wliispered,  fearing  to 
open  his  lungs  much:  **  who  can  come  near  my  W^innie  mare? 
A  mile  of  her  gallop  is  ten  years  of  life.  Look  out  for  your- 
self, John  Ridd."  He  sucked  his  lips,  and  the  mare  went  off, 
is  ea.sy  and  swift  as  a  swallow, 

**  Well,"  tliougbt  I,  as  I  looked  at  Kickums,  ignobly  cropping 
a  bit  of  grass,  ''  1  have  done  a  very  good  thing,  no  doubt,  and 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  chance.  l?ut  as  for  getting 
away  unharmed,  with  all  these  scoundrels  about  me,  and  uuly 
a  foundered  horse  to  trust  in  —  good  and  spiteful  as  he  ia  — 
upon  the  whole,  I  begin  to  think  that  1  liave  made  a  fool  of 
myself,  according  to  my  habit.     No  wonder  Tom  said,  *Look 
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out  for  yourself  I  *  1  shall  look  out,  troin  a  prison  window,  or 
perhaps  even  out  of  a  lialter*  And  then,  what  will  Lorna  think 
'of  me?" 

Being  in  this  wistful  mooil,  I  resolved  to  abide  awhile,  even 
"where  fate  had  thrown  mo]  for  my  Imrse  roquired  good  rest, 
no  doubt,  aiul  was  taking  it  even  while  he  crupned,  with  his 
hind  legs  far  away  stretohed  out,  and  liis  fore  legs  gathered 
[under  him,  ami  his  muzzle  on  the  mole-hills;  so  that  he  had 
five  supportinj^s  from  his  mother  earth.  Moreover  the  linhay 
itself  was  full  of  very  ancient  row-dung;  than  wliich  there  is 
no  balmier  and  more  maiden  soporifiti.  Hence  I  resolved,  upon 
the  whole,  though  grieving  about  breakfast,  to  light  a  pii>e,  and 
fo  to  sleep;  or  at  least  until  the  hot  sun  should  arouse  the 
flies, 

I  may  have  slept  three  hours,  or  four,  or  it  might  be  even 
five  —  for  I  never  count  time,  wlnlc  sleeping — when  a  shak- 
ing, more  rude  than  the  old  luiidlady's,  brought  me  back  to  the 
•world  again.  1  looked  u(i  with  a  mighty  yawn;  and  saw 
twenty,  or  so,  of  foot-soldiers. 

"This  linhay  is  not  yours,"  I  said,  when  they  had  rpiite 
aroused  me,  with  tongue,  and  hand,  and  even  sword-prick: 
**what  business  Iiave  you  here^  goo^l  fellows?" 

"Business  bad  for  you,"  said  one,  '*and  will  lead  you  to  the 
gallows." 

''Do  you  wish  to  know  the  way  out  again?"  I  asked,  very 
quietly,  as  being  no  braggadocio. 

"We  will  show  thee  the  way  out,"  said  one,  "and  the  way 
out  of  the  world,"  said  another :  *'  But  not  the  way  to  lieaven," 
said  one  eha]),  most  unlikely  to  know  it:  and  thereupon  they 
all  fell  wagging,  like  a  bed  of  clover  leaves  in  the  morning,  at 
their  own  choice  humor. 

"  Will  you  fjile  your  arms  outside,"  I  said,  "and  tiy  a  bit  of 
fair  play  with  me?" 

For  I  disliked  these  men  sincerely,  and  was  fain  to  teach 
them  a  lesson;  they  were  so  unchristian  in  appearance,  having 
faces  of  a  coffee  color,  and  dirty  beards  half  ov»n-  them.  Mr>re- 
lOver  their  dross  was  outrageous,  and  their  address  still  W(u"sc. 
However  I  liad  wiser  let  tliem  uloiio,  as  will  a]>]>car  afterwards. 
These  savage-looking  fellows  laughed  at  tln^  idea  of  my  having 
any  chance  against  some  twenty  of  them :  but  I  knew  that  the 
place  was  in  my  favor;  for  my  part  of  it  had  lieen  fenced  off 
(for  weaning  a  calf  n^tst  likely),  so  that  only  two  cuuld  come  at 
me  at  once;  and  I  must  be  very  mm-h  out  of  training,  if  I  could 
not  manage  two  of  them.     Therefore  1  laid  aside  my  carbine, 
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and  tlie  two  horse-pistols ;  and  tliey  with  many  coarse  jokes  at 
me  went  a  littk'  way  outside,  and  set  their  wc'apons  against  the 
wall,  and  turned  ii}>  their  coat-sleeves  jauntily  j  and  then  began 
to  hesitate. 

**  Go  you  first,  Bob/'  I  heard  them  say;  "you  are  the  biggest 
man  of  us ;  and  Dick  the  wrestler  along  of  you.  Ua  will  back 
you  up,  boy." 

*'rn  warrant  Til  draw  the  badger,"  said  Bob;  "and  not  a 
tooth  will  I  leave  him.  But  mind,  for  the  honor  of  Kirke'a 
lambs^  every  man  stands  me  a  glass  of  gin."  Then  he,  and 
another  man,  made  a  rush,  and  the  others  came  double-quick- 
march  on  their  heels.  But  as  Bob  ran  at  me  most  stupidly, 
not  even  knowing  how  to  place  his  hands,  I  caught  him  with 
my  knuckles  at  the  Ijack  of  his  jieck,  and  with  all  the  sway  of 
my  right  arm  sent  hiin  over  the  heads  of  his  comrades.  Mean- 
while Dick  the  wrestler  liad  grappled  me,  expecting  to  show 
off  his  art,  of  which  indeed  he  had  some  small  knowledge-,  but 
being  quite  of  tlie  light  weights,  in  a  second  he  was  flying  after 
his  companion  Bob, 

Now  these  two  men  were  hurt  so  badly,  the  light  cue  having 
knocked  his  head  against  the  lintel  of  the  outer  gate,  that  the 
rest  had  no  desire  to  encounter  the  like  misfortune.  So  they 
hung  back  wliispering;  and  before  they  had  made  up  their 
minds,  I  rushed  into  the  midst  of  them.  The  suddenness  and 
the  weight  of  my  onset  took  them  wholly  by  surprise;  and  for 
once  in  their  lives,  perhaps,  Kirke's  lambs  were  worthy  of 
their  names.  Like  a  Hock  of  sheep  at  a  dog's  attiick,  they  fell 
away,  hustling  one  another,  and  my  only  diiticulty  was  not  to 
tumble  over  them. 

I  had  taken  my  carbine  out  with  me,  having  a  fondness  for 
it;  but  the  two  horse-pistols  I  left  behind;  and  therefore  felt 
good  title  to  take  two  from  the  magazine  of  the  lambs.  And 
with  these,  and  my  caibine,  I  leaped  upon  Kickums,  who  wus 
now  quite  glad  of  a  gallop  again;  and  I  bade  adieu  to  tliat 
mongrel  lot ;  yet  they  had  the  meanness  to  shoot  at  me.  Thank* 
ing  Goti  for  my  deliverance  (inasmucli  as  those  men  would 
have  strung  me  up,  from  a  pollard  ash  without  trial,  as  I  heard 
them  tell  one  another,  and  saw  the  tree  tliey  had  settled  upon), 
I  ventured  to  go  rather  fast  on  my  way,  with  doubt  and  uneasi* 
ness  urging  me.  And  now  my  way  was  home  again.  Nobody 
could  say  but  wiiat  1  liad  done  my  duty,  and  rescued  Tom  (if 
he  could  be  rescued)  from  tlic  mischief  into  which  bin  own 
perverseness  and  love  of  cliange  (rather  tlian  deep  religions 
convictions,  to  which  our  Annie  ascribed  his  outbreak)  Jisd 
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,  or  seemed  likely  to  lead  liiin.     And  how  proud  would  my 
other  be;  uiul  —  ah  well,  tliere  was  nobody  else  to  be  proud 
of  me  now. 

But  while  thinking  these  things,  and  desiring  my  breakfast, 
yond  any  power  of  desuribing,  and  even  beyond  my  reuiem- 
aucey  I  fell  into  another  fold  of  land;s,  from  whieh  there  was 
jfMLit,     These,  like  true  crusaders,  met  me,  swaggering  very 
ily,  and  with  their  barrels  of  eider  set,  like  so  many  can- 
n,  across  the  road,  over  against  a  small  hostel. 
**  We  have  won  the  victory,  my  lord  K ing,  and  we  mean  to 
enjoy  it.     Down  from  thy  horse,  and  have  a  stoup  of  eider, 
thou  big  rebel.'' 

**>*o  rebel  am  I.     My  name  is  John  Ridd.     I  belong  to  the 
side  of  the  King:  and  I  want  some  breakfast," 

Tltese  fellows  were  truly  liospitable ;  that  much  I  will  say 
for  them.  Being  accustomed  to  Arab  ways,  they  could  toss  a 
grill,  or  fritter,  or  the  inner  meaning  of  an  egg,  into  any  form 
they  pleaseih  comely  and  very  good  to  eat;  and  it  led  me  to 
think  of  Aimie.  80 1  made  the  rarest  breakfast  any  man  might 
pe  for,  aft4:T  all  his  troubles;  and  getting  on  with  thrse 
own  fellows  better  than  could  he  expected,  I  craved  peniiis- 
on  to  light  a  pipe,  if  not  disagreeahle.  Hearing  tids,  they 
red  at  nie,  with  a  superior  laughter,  and  asked  me,  whether 
not,  I  knew  the  tobacco-leaf  from  the  chiek-weed;  ami  wlien 
was  forced  to  answer  no,  not  having  gone  into  the  subjVet,  but 
ing  content  with  any  tldng  bro^^^l,  they  clapped  me  on  the 
k,  and  swore  they  had  never  seen  any  one  like  me.  Upon 
e  whole,  this  pleased  me  much;  for  I  do  nut  wisli  to  be  taken 
ways  as  of  the  common  pattern :  and  so  we  smoked  admirable 
tobacco  —  for  they  would  not  have  any  of  mine,  though  very 
courteous  concerning  it  —  and  I  was  beginning  to  understand 
a  little  of  what  they  told  me;  when  up  cami;  those  confounded 
mbs,  who  had  shown  more  tail  tlian  head  to  me,  in  the  lin- 
y,  as  I  mentioned. 

Now  these  men  upset  every  thing.  Having  been  among 
wrestlers  so  much  as  my  duty  compelled  me  to  be,  and  having 
learned  the  necessity  of  the  rest  which  follows  tlio  conflict, 
and  the  right  of  discussion  which  all  people  have  who  pay  their 
pence  to  enter;  and  Iiow  they  obtrude  this  right,  and  their 
isdom,  upon  the  man  who  lias  labored,  until  he  forgets  all  the 
work  he  did,  and  begins  to  think  that  they  did  it;  having  some 
knowledge  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  flux  of  minds  swim- 
ming in  liquor,  {  foresaw  a  brawl,  as  plainly  aa  if  it  were  Bear 
"treet  in  Barnstaple. 
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Ami  a  l>ra\vl  tht*rL"  wjxh,  without  any  error,  except  of  the 
men  who  hit  thtur  IrieDda,  aud  tliost*  who  clefended  tlieir  i*ue- 
mies.  My  partners  in  beer-can,  and  tobacco,  swurt'  that  I  was 
no  prisons*,  but  the  best  and  most  luyal  subject,  aaid  the  fiuest- 
hearted  ifHuw  tliey  had  ever  \X\k*  hick  to  meet  wit]».  Whereas 
the  men  from  the  lin!jay  swore  that  I  was  a  rebel  niisoreaut; 
and  have  me  they  would,  with  a  roiK^'s-end  reaily,  in  spite  of 
every  [violent  language]  who  had  got  drunk  at  my  expense, 
andlieen  misled  by  my  [strong  word]  lies. 

While  this  fight  was  going  on  (and  its  mere  occurrence  fthowd, 
perlmps,  that  my  conversation  in  those  days  wiis  not  entirely 
despit^able^else  why  should  my  new  friends  light  for  me, 
when  1  had  paid  for  tiie  ale,  and  tlierefore  won  the  wrun^  tense 
of  gratitud*'?)  it  was  in  my  |)ower  at  any  moujent  to  take  horse 
and  go.  And  tins  would  have  l^een  my  wisest  plan,  and  a  very 
great  saving  of  money;  but  somehow  I  felt  as  if  it  would  be  a 
mean  thing  to  slip  uff  so.  Evt^n  while  I  was  he&i'  "  md 
the  men  were  breaking  each  other's  heads,  a  sup'  i^er 

rode  up,  with  his  bword  drawn,  and  his  face  on  tire. 

'*What,  my  lambs,  my  lambs!"  !ie  cried,  smiting  with  tlie 
flat  of  his  sword;  **  is  this  how  yuu  waste  my  time*  and  rajr 
purse,  when  yon  ought  to  be  catching  a  hundred  ]>rijRmer!i, 
worth  ten  pounds  apiece  to  me?  Who  is  this  young  fellow 
we  have  here?  Speak  up,  sirrah;  what  ait  thou,  and  how 
ujuch  Avill  thy  good  mother  pay  for  thee?" 

**  ^ly  mother  will  pay  naught  for  me,"  1  answered j  while 
tlie  lambs  fell  back  and  glowered  at  one  another:  **80  please 
your  worship,  I  am  no  rebel;  but  an  honest  farmer,  and  well- 
proved  of  loyalty/' 

**  Ha,  ba!  a  farmer  art  thou?  Those  fellows  always  pay  tbf 
best.  Good  farmer,  come  to  yon  barren  tree;  thou  shalt  make 
it  fruitful/' 

Colonel  Kirke  made  a  sign  to  his  men,  and  before  T  ooald 
think  of  resistance,  stout  new  roi>es  were  flung  around  me; 
and  with  three  men  on  either  side,  1  was  led  along  very  pain- 
fully. And  now  I  saw,  and  repented  ileeply  of  my  • 
folly,  in  sto])piug  with  thoye  lxujn-comi>anions,  instetul  «' 
far  away.  Uut  the  newness  of  theii-  manners  to  ine^  and  ti^eu 
mode  of  regurdin*;  the  world  (differing  so  much  from  mine 
own),  as  well  as  the  flavor  of  their  tobacco,  had  made  me  quitr 
forget  my  duty  to  the  farm  and  to  myself.  Yet  methought 
they  would  be  tender  to  me,  after  all  our  speeches :  how  then 
waa  I  disappointed,  when  the  men  who  had  drunk  my  boer, 
drew  on  those  grievous  rojies,  twice  as  hard  as  the  men  1  huil 
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?n  at  strife  with  I     Yet  this  may  have  Ih^pii  from  no  ill  will; 

it  simply  that  liavinj^'  fallen  imdf* r  sii8]iieioii  of  laxity*  thoy 

comp*?lled,  in  self-def enf*e,  now  tf>l>*over-zf»alo\is.    Never- 

?&s,  howoviT  purr  and  godly  might  bi*  their   motives,  I 

beheld  myself  in  a  grievons  f'-isi%  and  likely  to  get  the  worst 

of  it.     For  tho  face  of  tlip  Cnlond  was  hard  and  Htern  as  a 

block  of  hogwood  oak;  and  though  the  mon  might  pity  m»\  j»nd 

think  uif  unjustly  executed,  yet  they  nuist  obey  their  orders, 

^r  themselves  l>e  put  to  death.     Therefore  1  addressed  myself 

|fe  the  Colonel,  in  a  most  ingratiating  manner;  begging  him  n^^5 

^  sully  the  glory  of  his  victory,  and  dwelling  upon  my  pure 

innocenee,  and  even  good  service  to  our  lord  the  King.     But 

Colonel  Kirke  only  gave  command  that  I  should  lye  smitten  in 

the  month;  which  office  Boh,  whom  I  had  tiung  so  hard  out  of 

the  linhay,  performed   with  great  zeal  and  ettieiency.     Hut 

being  aware  of  the  looming  smack,  I   thrust  forth  a  pair  of 

teeth;  \ipon  wliicli  the  knuckles  of  my  good  friend  made  a 

melancholy  shipw  reck. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  tell  half  the  thoughts  that  moved 
me,  when  we  came  to  the  fatal  tree,  and  saw  two  men  hanging 
there  already,  iis  innocent  perhaps  as  I  was,  and  hencefortli 
entirely  harmless.  Tliough  ordered  by  the  Colonel  to  look 
steadfastly  upon  tbeni,  I  could  not  bear  to  do  so  ufion  whicli 
he  called  me  a  ]>altry  coward,  and  jiromised  my  breeches  to  any 
man  who  would  spit  upon  my  eouutenance.  This  vile  thing 
Bob,  being  angered  perhaps  by  the  smarting  wound  of  bis 
knuckles,  bravely  stepjied  forward  to  do  for  me,  trusting  no 
doubt  to  the  rc>j>e  I  Wfts  led  with.  But,  unluckily  as  it  proved 
for  him,  my  right  arm  was  free  for  a  moment;  and  therewitli 
I  dealt  him  such  a  blow,  that  he  never  spake  again.  For  this 
thing  I  have  often  grieved;  but  the  provocation  wa^s  very  sore 
to  the  pride  of  a  yonng  man;  and  I  trust  that  God  has  forgiven 
me.  At  the  sound  and  sight  of  that  bitter  stroke,  the  other 
men  drew  back;  aiitl  Cohmel  Kirke,  now  black  in  the  face  with 
fury  and  vexation,  gave  orders  for  to  shoot  me,  and  ctist  me 
into  the  ditch  hard  by.  Tlie  men  raised  their  pieces,  and 
pointed  at  me,  waiting  for  the  word  to  Hre;  and  f,  being  rpiite 
overcome  by  the  luirry  of  these  events,  and  quite  unprepared 
to  die  yet^  could  only  think  all  U[»side  (hiwn  about  Lorna,  and  my 
motlier,  and  wonder  what  each  would  say  to  it.  I  spread  my 
mds  before  my  t'ves,  not  being  so  brave  Jis  some  men;  and 
ping,  in  soine  bjolish  wiiy,  to  cover  my  heart  with  my  elbows, 
leard  the  breath  of  all  around,  as  if  my  skull  were  a  sound- 
board ;  and  knew  even  how  the  different  men  were  fingering 
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their  triggers.     And  a  cold  sweat  broke  all  over  me,  as  the 
Colonel,  prolonging  his  I'ojojiiient,  began  slowly  to  say,  *'  Fire." 

But  while  he  was  yet  dwelling  on  the  "F,"  the  hoofs  of  a 
horae  dashed  out  ou  the  road,  and  horse  and  horaeman  flung 
themselves  betwixt  me  and  the  gun-muzzles.  So  narrowly 
was  I  saved,  that  one  man  eould  not  check  his  trigger:  his 
musket  went  off,  and  the  ball  struek  the  horse  on  tlie  withers^ 
and  seared  him  exceedingly*  lie  began  to  lash  out  with  his 
heels  all  around,  and  the  Colonel  Wiis  glad  to  keep  clear  of 
him}  and  the  men  made  excuse  to  lower  their  guns,  not  really 
wishing  to  slioot  me. 

"  How  now.  Captain  Stickles?"  cried  Kirke,  the  more  angry 
because  he  bad  sluiwn  li is  cowardice;  **^ dare  you,  sir,  to  conic 
betwixt  me  and  my  lawful  prisoner?" 

"Nay,  hearken  one  moment,  Colonel/'  replied  my  old  friend 
Jeremy;  and  his  damaged  voice  was  the  sweetest  sound  I  had 
lieard  for  many  a  day;  '*tor  your  own  sake  hearken.^'  Hi? 
looked  so  full  of  momentous  tidings,  that  CVdonel  Kirke  made 
a  sign  to  his  men,  not  to  shoot  me  till  further  orders;  and 
then  he  went  aside  with  Stickles,  so  that  in  spite  of  all  my 
anxiety  I  could  not  catch  what  passed  between  them.  But  I- 
fancied  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  Jeffreys  was 
spoken  more  than  once,  and  with  cmi)iiasis.  and  deference, 

''Then  I  leave  him  in  your  hands,  Captain  Stickles,"  said 
Kirke  at  last,  so  that  all  miglit  hear  him;  and  though  the 
news  w^as  so  good  for  me,  tlie  smile  of  baffled  malice  made  his 
dark  face  look  nn*st  hideims;  *'and  T  shall  hold  you  answera- 
ble for  the  custody  of  this  prisoner/' 

"Colonel  Kirke,  1  will  answer  for  him,*'  Master  StickleJ* 
replied,  with  a  grave  btJW,  and  one  hand  on  his  breast:  **  John 
Ridd,  you  are  my  prisoner.     Follow  me,  John  Ridd." 

Upon  that,  those  precious  lambs  tloeked  away,  leaving  the 
rope  still  around  me;  and  some  were  glad»  and  some  were 
sorry,  not  to  see  nie  swinging.  Ketng  free  of  my  arms  again, 
I  touched  my  liat  to  Colonel  Kirke,  as  Ijecame  his  rank  and 
experience;  but  he  did  not  condescend  to  return  my  short 
salutation,  having  espied  in  the  distance  a  prisoner,  out  »( 
whom  he  might  make  money. 

I  wrung  the  hand  of  Jeremy  Stickles,  for  liis  truth  and 
goodness;  and  be  almost  wept  (for  since  his  wound,  he  hJMl 
been  a  weakened  man)  as  he  answered,  "Turn  for  turn,  Jolifl- 
You  saved  my  life  from  the  Doones;  and  by  the  mercy  of  Ou*!. 
1  have  saved  3'ou  from  a  far  worse  company.  Let  your  si«tei* 
Annie  know  it.*' 
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Xow  Kickums  wa^  not  like  Winnie,  any  more  than  a  man  i£ 
like  a  woiiiau;  and  so  he  had  not  fonowetl  my  fortunet^,  except 
at  his  own  tlistance.  No  doubt  but  wliat  he  felt  a  i^ertain  in- 
terest in  me;  but  his  interest  was  nt>t  devotion;  and  man 
■jmight  go  his  way  and  be  hanged,  rather  than  horse  would 
eet  hardsliip.  Therefore  seeiug  things  to  be  badj  and  his 
aster  involved  in  trouble,  what  did  the  horse  do  but  start 
for  the  case  and  eomfort  of  Plover's  Barrows,  and  the  plenti- 
ful ration  of  oats  abiding  in  his  own  manger.  For  that  I  do 
not  blame  him.     It  is  the  manner  of  mankind. 

But  I  could  not  help  being  very  nueasy  at  the  thought  of 
my  mother's  discoinfrut  and  worry,  when  she  «h<nild  sjiy  tliis 
good  horse  coming  home,  without  any  nmster,  or  rider^  and  I 
almost  hoped  that  he  might  be  caught  (although  he  was  worth 
at  least  twenty  pounds)  by  some  of  the  King's  troojiers,  rather 
than  find  his  way  home,  and  spread  distress  among  our 
people.  Yet  knowing  his  nature,  I  doubted  if  any  could 
catch,  or  catching,  would  keep  him, 

Jeremy  Stickh's  assured  me,  as  we  took  the  road  to  Bridge- 
ter,  that  the  only  cltance  for  my  life  (if  1  still  refused  to 
!y)  was  to  obtain  an  order  forth witli  for  my  dii^pateli  to  Lon- 
on,   as  a  suspected   person   indeed^   but  nr>t  found  in  open 
bellion,  and  believed  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  the  great 
rd  Jeffreys.     **For,"  said  he,  "in  a  few  hours^  time,  yon 
ouhl  fall  iuto  the  hands  of  Lord  Fevershain,  who  has  won 
is   fight,  without  seeing   it,  and   who  has  returned  to  bed 
ain,  to  have  his  breakfast  juore  conitortably.     2s"ow  he  may 
not  i>e  quite  so  savage  perhaps  as  Colonel  Kirke,  nor  find  so 
much  sport  in  gilibeting;  but  he  is  etiually  pitiless,  and  Ms 
rice  no  doubt  would  be  higher." 
**I  will  pay  no  price  whatever,"  I  answered,  "neither  will  I 
fly.     An  hour  agone  I  would  have  fled,   for  the  sake  of  my 
mother,  and  the  farm.     But  now  that  I  have  been  taken  pris- 
oner, and  my  name  is  known ^  if  1  fly,  the  farm  is  forfeited; 
and  my  mother  and  sister  must  starve.     Moreover,  I  have  done 
o   harm;  I  have  borne  no  weapons  against  the  King,  nor 
esired  the  success  of  his  enemies.     1  like  not  tliat  the  son  of 
a  bona-roba  should  be  King  of  Englanil;  neither  do  1  count 
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the  pa]>ists  any  worse  than  we  ai'e.  If  they  have  ftught  to  try 
Jiie  for,  I  will  stand  my  tiual." 

"Tlien  to  London  thou  must  go,  my  son.  There  is  no  suith 
thing  as  trial  here:  we  hang  the  good  folk  without  it,  which 
saves  them  much  anxiety,  f^ut  quieken  thy  step,  good  John; 
I  have  influence  with  Lord  Churchill,  and  we  must  contrive  to 
see  liim,  ere  the  foreigner  falls  to  work  again.  Lord  Churchill 
is  a  man  of  sen8e,  and  imprisons  nothing  but  his  money," 

We  were  lu(*ky  enough  to  tiud  this  nobleman,  who  has  since 
become  so  famous  by  his  foreign  victories.  He  received  us 
with  great  eivility;  and  looked  at  me  with  much  interest, 
being  a  tall  and  fine  ynung  man  himself,  but  not  to  comj>are 
with  me  in  size,  altliough  far  better  favored.  I  liked  his  face 
well  enough,  Imt  thouglit  there  was  something  false  about  it. 
He  put  me  a  few  keen  (piestions,  such  as  a  man  not  assured  of 
honesty  might  liave  found  hard  to  answer;  and  he  stood  in 
a  very  upriglit  attitude,  making  the  most  of  his  figure. 

I  saw  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  at  the  moment,  in  this  inter- 
view; but  since  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  rose  to  the 
top  of  glory,  I  have  tried  to  remember  more  alx)ut  him  than 
my  conscience  quite  backs  up.  How  should  I  know  that  this 
man  would  t>e  foremost  in  our  kingdom  in  live-and-twenty 
years  or  so;  and  not  knowing,  why  should  I  heed  him,  except 
for  my  oivn  pocket?  Nevertheless  I  have  been  so  cross-ques- 
tioned —  far  worse  than  by  young  Lord  Churchill  — about  His 
Gra('e  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  what  he  said  to  me,  and 
what  I  said  tlien,  and  how  His  Grace  replied  to  that,  and 
whether  he  smiled  like  amtther  man,  or  screwed  up  his  lips 
like  a  button  (iis  our  parish  tailor  said  of  him),  and  whether  I 
knew  from  the  turn  of  his  nose  that  no  Frenchman  could 
stand  before  him;  all  tliese  inquiries  have  worried  me  so, 
ever  since  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  tliat  if  tailors  would  only 
print  upon  waistcoats,  I  would  give  double  price  fur  a  vest 
bearing  this  inscription,  '*  No  iubirmatiun  can  ht^  given  about 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough." 

Now  this  good  Lord  Churchill  —  for  one  might  call  him 
go<Mi,  by  comparison  with  the  very  bad  peoj)le  around  him  — 
granted,  witliout  any  long  hesitaticm,  the  order  for  my  safe 
delivi' ranee  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster;  and 
Stickles,  who  had  to  re[iort  in  London,  was  empowered  to  con- 
vey me^  and  ntade  answerable  fnr  y^roducing  me.  This  arrange* 
raent  would  have  been  entirely  to  my  liking,  although  the  time 
of  year  was  bad  for  leaving  Plover's  Barrows  so;  but  no  man 
may  quite  choose  his  times,  and  on  the  whole  I  would  have 
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been  quite  content  to  visit  Loinloii,  if  my  mother  could  be 
warned  that  nothing  was  amiss  with  me,  only  a  mild,  and  as 
one  raig^ht  say,  nominal  captivity.  And  to  prevent  her 
anxiety,  I  did  my  best  to  send  a  letter  throngh  good  Serjeant 
Bloxham,  of  whom  I  lieard  as  quartered  with  Dumbarton's 
regiment  at  Chedzny,  But  that  regiment  was  avsay  in  i>ur- 
suit  J  and  I  was  foreed  to  entrust  ruy  letter  to  a  man  who  said 
tH3lt  he  knew  him,  and  acceijted  a  sliilling  to  see  to  it. 

For  fear  of  any  unpleaj^ant  ehange*  we  set  forth  at  once  for 
London;  and  truly  tliankful  may  I  be  that  God  in  His  merey 
spared  me  the  sight  of  the  rruel  and  bloody  work^  witli  which 
the  whole  country  reeked  and  howled,  during  the  next  fort- 
night, I  have  heard  things  that  set  my  hair  on  end,  and  made 
me  loathe  good  meat  for  days;  but  1  make  a  point  of  setting 
down  only  the  things  which  I  saw  done:  and  in  this  partieU' 
lar  ease,  uot  many  will  quarrel  with  my  decision.  Knough, 
therefore,  that  we  rode  on  (ftjr  Stickles  had  found  me  a  horse 
at  last)  as  far  as  We  Lis,  where  we  slept  tluit  night;  and  being 
joined  in  the  morning  by  several  tn supers  and  orderlies,  we 
ma^le  a  slow  but  safe  journey  to  London,  by  way  of  Bath,  and 
Reading. 

The  sight  of  London  warmed  my  heart  with  various  emo- 
tions, sueli  as  a  cordial  man  must  draw  from  the  heart  of  all 
humanity.  Here  tliere  are  quick  ways  and  manners,  and  the 
rapid  sense  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  understimding, 
ere  a  word  be  spoken.  Whereas  at  Oare,  you  may  say  a  thing 
three  times,  very  slowly,  before  it  gets  inside  the  skull  of  the 
good  man  you  are  addressing.  And  yet  we  are  far  more  clever 
there»  than  in  any  parish  for  fifteen  miles. 

But  what  moved  me  most,  when  I  saw  again  the  noble  oil 
and  tallow  of  the  London  lights,  and  the  dripping  torches  at 
almost  every  comer,  and  the  handsome  signdjoards,  was  the 
thought  that  here  my  Lorna  lived,  and  walked,  and  took  the 
air,  and  perhaps  thouglit,  now  and  then,  of  the  old  days  in 
the  good  farmhouse.  Althrnigh  I  would  make  no  approach  to 
her,  any  more  than  she  had  done  to  me  (ujion  whicli  grief  I 
have  not  dwelt,  for  fear  of  seeming  seltisli),  yet  there  must  be 
some  large  chance,  or  tlie  little  ehanci^  might  be  enlarged,  of 
falling  in  with  the  maiden  someliow,  ami  learning  how  her 
mind  was  set.  If  against  me,  all  should  be  over.  I  was  not 
the  man  to  sigli  an<l  cry  for  love,  like  a  hot-brained  Komeu : 
none  should  even  guess  my  grief,  except  my  sister  Annie. 

But  if  I^irna  loved  me  still  —  tis  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I 
hoped  — then  would  I  for  no  one  care,  except  her  own  deli- 
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cious  self.  Eaiik  and  title,  wealth  and  grandeur,  all  sLoulrt  go 
to  the  winds,  before  tUey  scared  me  from  my  own  true  love 

Til  inking  thus,  I  went  U.>  bed  iu  the  centre  of  London  town, 
and  was  bitten  so  grievously,  by  creatures  whose  name  is 
*'  Legion,"  mad  with  the  delight  of  getting  a  wholesome 
farmer  among  them,  that  verily  1  was  ashamed  to  walk  in  the 
courtly  part.s  of  the  town  next  day,  having  lumps  uj>on  my 
faoe  the  size  of  a  piekling  walnut.  The  landlord  said  that 
this  was  uotliingj  and  that  he  ex[iected,  in  two  days  at  tlte 
utmost,  a  very  fresh  young  Irishman,  for  whom  they  would  all 
forsake  me.  Nevertlieless,  I  declined  to  wait,  unless  he  could 
find  me  a  hayrick  to  sleep  in;  for  the  insects  of  grass  only 
tickle.  He  assured  me  that  no  hayrick  could  now  be  found 
in  London;  upon  which  I  was  forced  to  leave  him,  and  with 
mutual  esteem  we  parted. 

The  next  night  1  had  better  luck,  being  introduced  to  a 
decent  widow,  of  very  high  l^cotch  origin.  That  house  waa 
swept  and  garnished  so.  that  not  a  bit  wius  left  to  eat,  for 
eitlier  man  or  insect.  The  change  of  air  having  made  me 
hungry,  I  wanted  something  after  supper;  being  quit«  ready 
to  pay  for  it,  and  showing  my  jnirse  as  a  symptom.  But  the 
face  of  Widow  MaeAlister,  wheu  I  proposed  to  have  some 
more  food,  Wius  a  thing  tu  be  drawn  (if  it  could  be  dra^Ti  fur- 
ther) by  our  new  earicatiirist. 

Therefore  I  left  her  also;  for  liefer  would  I  be  eaten  myself 
than  have  nothing  to  eat;  and  so  I  came  back  to  my  old  fur- 
rier; the  which  wiis  a  thoroughly  hearty  man,  and  welcomed 
me  to  my  room  again,  with  two  shillings  added  to  the  rent  in 
tlie  joy  of  his  heart  at  seeing  me.  Being  under  parole  to 
Master  Stickles,  I  only  went  out  betwixt  certain  hours;  lie* 
cause  I  was  accounted  a^?  liable  to  be  called  upon;  for  what 
purpose  I  knew  not,  but  lioped  it  might  be  a  good  one.  I  felt 
it  a  loss,  and  a  hindrauce  to  me,  that  I  was  so  bound  to  remain 
at  home,  during  the  session  of  the  courts  of  law;  for  thereby 
the  chance  of  ever  beholding  Lorna  was  greatly  daJUcigexl^  if 
not  altogether  tlone  away  with.  For  these  were  tlie  ver^*  hours 
in  which  the  people  of  fashion,  and  the  high  world,  were  wont 
to  appear  to  tlie  rest  of  mankiml,  so  as  to  encourage  Uiem. 
And  of  course  by  this  tirne»  the  Lady  Lorna  was  high  among 
people  of  fashion,  and  was  not  likely  to  l>e  seen  out  of  fash- 
ionable hours.  It  is  true  that  there  were  some  places  of 
expensive  entertainment,  at  which  the  better  sort  of  mankind 
might  be  seen  and  studied,  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  bj 
those  of  the  lower  order,  who  conld  pay  sufficiently.      But  alas^ 
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iy  money  was  getting  low;  and  the  privilege  of  seeing  my 

?tters  was  more  and  more  denied  to  me,  as  my  cash  dr«'W 

iborter.     For  a  man  must  have  a  good  coat  at  least,  and  the 

fwckets  not  wholly  emptyj  before  he  ciin  hx^k  at  those  wliom 

»God  hits  created  for  his  ensample. 
I  Hence,  and  from  many  other  causes  —  jjiiit  of  which  wius 
■ay  own  pride  —  it  hapjjened  that  I  abode  in  London,  betwixt 
A  month  and  five  weeks/  time,  ere  ever  I  saw  Lorna.  It 
teemed  unfit  that  I  should  go,  and  waylay  h6r,  and  spy  on  her, 
and  say  (or  mean  to  say),   **  Lo,   here  is  your  poor  faithful 

Nlarmer,  a  mau  who  is  unworthy  of  you»  by  means  of  his  c.om- 
pBon  birth;  and  yet  who  dares  to  crawl  across  your  path,  that 
you  may  pity  him.  For  God's  sake  sliow  a  little  pity,  though 
ycm  may  not  feel  it."  Such  behavior  miglit  be  comely  in  a 
love-lorn  boy,  a  page  to  some  grand  princess;  but  I,  Jolin 
Ridd,  would  never  stoop  to  tltc  lowering  of  love  so. 

Nevertheless   I   heard  of   Lornii,   from  my  worthy  furrier, 

[most  every  day,  and  with  a  fine  exaggeration.     Tins  honest 

lan    was  one  of  those  who,   in   virtue  of  their   trade,   and 

lieety  of  liehiivior,  are  admitted  into  noble  life,  to  take  meas- 

*enients,  and  sliow  patterns.     And  while  so  doing,  tliey  con- 

•ive  to  acquire  what  is  to  the  English  mind  at  onee  the  most 

important,    and    most    interesting    of    all    knowledge^ — the 

^cience  of  being  able  to  talk  about  the  titled  people.     So  my 

irrier  (whose  name  was  Ramsack),  having  to  make  rotx's  for 

>eers,  and  cloaks  for  their  wives   and  otherwise,   knew  the 

reat  folk,  sham  or  real,  as  well  as  he  knew  a  fox,  or  skimk, 

mi  a  wolverine  skin. 

And  when,  with  some  fencing  and  foils  of  inquiry,  I  hinted 

Iftbout  Lady  Lorna  ])ug;iL  the  old  man's  face  became  so  pleas- 
knt,  that  i  knew  her  birth  must  be  wondrous  liigli.     At  this 
py  own  countenance  fell,  I  suppose, —  for  the  better  she  was 
porn,  the  harder  she  would  be  to  marry  —  and  mistaking  my 
pbjectj  he  took  me  up:  — 
I    *' Perhaps  you  think,  Master  Ridd^  that  because  her  la<ly- 
slup,  Lady  Loma  Dugal,  is  of  Scottish  origin,  therefore  her 
birtli  is  not  jvs  liigh  as  of  our  English  nobility.     If  you  think 
),  you  are  wrong,  sir.     She  comes  not  of  the  sandy  Seoteh 
J,  with  high  ciieek-bones,  and  r^iw  shoulder-blades,  who  set 
up  pillars  in  their  court-yarils.     But  she  cornea  of  the  very 
est  Scotch  blood,  descended  from  the  Norsemen.      Her  mother 
'as  of  tlie  very  noblest  race,  the  Lords  of  Lome;,  higher  even 
lan  the  great  Argyle,  who  has  lately  made  a  sad  mistake,  and 
id  for  it  most  sadly.     And  her  father  was  descended  from 
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tliP  King  Dugal,  who  fought  agiiiust  Ah^xaniif^r  thp  Great, 
No,  no,  Master  Ridd^  nono  of  your  prouiiseuous  blood|  such 
as  runs  in  tlie  veins  of  half  our  modern  |>eeTage.''* 

"Why  should  you  trouble  yourself  about  it,  Master  Ram- 
sack?"  I  repliiHl:  '*kt  them  all  go  their  own  ways:  and  let 
us  all  look  U]i  to  thein,  whether  they  poine  by  hook  or  crook.*' 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  lad.  That  is  not  tlie  way  ta 
regard  it.  We  look  up  at  the  well-born  folk,  and  sideways 
at  the  base-bora." 

"Then  we  are  all  base-boni  ourselves,  1  will  look  up  to  no 
man,  exce])t  for  wliat  himself  has  (h.nje." 

"  Ctune,  Master  Kidd,  you  might  be  hushed,  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn,  and  baek  again,  oijce  a  week,  for  a  twelvemonth,  if 
some  people  heard  you.  Keep  your  tongue  mure  close,  young 
man;  or  here  you  lodge  no  longer;  albeit  I  love  your  com 
pany,  which  smells  to  me  of  the  hay^-field.  Ah^  I  have  not 
seen  a  hay^tield,  for  nine-and-twenty  yenrs,  John  Ridd.  The 
cursed  moths  keep  me  at  home  every  day  of  the  summer." 

*'  Spread  your  furs  on  the  haycocks,"  I  answered  very  boldly: 
"the  indoor  moth  cannot  abide  the  presence  of  the  outdoor 
ones." 

"  Is  it  so?  "  he  answered :  '*  I  never  thought  of  that  before. 
And  yet  T  have  known  such  strange  things  happen  in  the  way 
of  fur,  tliat  I  ran  well  believe  it.  If  you  only  knew,  John 
Ridd,  tlie  way  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs,  and  how  they 
work  tail-foremost " 

*'Tell  me  uothing  of  the  kind,"  I  replied,  with  equal  eon- 
fidenee:  *Hhpj  eannot  work  tail-foremost;  and  they  have  no 
tails  to  work  with."  For  1  knew  a  little  about  grubs,  and  th«! 
ignorance  concerning  them,  which  we  have  no  right  to  put  up 
Avith.  However,  not  to  go  into  that  (for  the  argument  lasted 
a  fortnight;  and  then  was  only  come  so  far  as  to  bfgin  again), 
Master  Ramsaek  soon  convinced  me  of  the  things  I  knew 
already;  the  excellence  of  Lorna's  birth,  as  well  as  her  lofty 
place  at  Court,  and  beauty .»  and  wealtli,  and  elegance.  But 
all  these  only  made  me  sigh,  and  wish  that  I  wen?  bom  tt> 
them. 

From  Master  Kamsack  I  discovered  that  the  nohleman,  tn 
whose  charge  Lady  Lorna  had  l>een  committed,  by  the  Court 
of  Chiiiicer}-,  was  Earl  Brandir  of  Loehawe.  her  \»oov  mother's 
uncle.  For  the  Countess  of  Dugal  was  daughter,  and  only 
child,  of  the  last  Lord  Lome,  whose  sister  had  married  Sir 
Ensor  Doone;  while  he  himself  ha<l  married  the  sister  tif  Earl 
Brandir.     This  nobleman  had  a  country  house  near  the  viltige 
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of  Kensington;  and  here  his  niene  dwelled  ^vith  hira,  when  shr 
was  not  in  attendance  un  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  had 
taken  a  liking  to  her.  Xo-vv  sinic  the  King  liad  begun  to 
attend  the  celelimtion  of  mass  in  the  chapel  at  Whitehall, — 
and  not  at  Westminster  Abbey,  as  our  gossips  liad  averred  — 
lie  had  given  order  tliat  tlie  doors  should  be  thrown  open,  so 
that  all  who  could  make  interest  to  get  into  the  anteelianiber, 
might  see  this  form  of  woiiihip.  Master  Kanisack  told  me 
that  Loma  wan  there  almost  every  Sunday;  their  Majesties 
being  most  anxious  to  have  the  presence  of  all  the  nobility  of 
the  Catholic  persuasiony  so  as  to  make  a  goodly  show.  And 
the  worthy  furrier,  liaving  influence  with  the  door  keepers, 
kindly  obtained  atlmittance  for  me,  one  Sunday,  into  the 
antechamber. 

Here  I  took  care  to  be  in  waiting,  before  the  Eoyal  proces- 
sion entered;  but  being  unknown,  and  of  no  high  iiink,  I  was 
ot  allowed  to  stand  forward  among  the  Ijetter  people,  but 
rdered  back  into  a  comer  very  dark  and  dismal;  the  verger 
remarking,  with  a  grin,  that  I  couhl  see  over  all  other  heads, 
and  must  not  set  my  own  so  high.  Being  frightened  to  iind 
myself  among  so  many  people,  of  great  rank  and  gorgeous 
apparel,  1  blushed  at  the  notice  drawn  upon  me  by  this  uneinn" 
t<^ous  fellow,  and  silently  fell  back  into  tiie  curuer  by  the 
^—iiangings. 

^H  You  may  suppose  that  my  heart  beat  liigli,  when  the  King, 
^■knd  Queen,  ap|»eared,  and  entered,  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  bearing  the  sword  of  state,  and  by  several  other 
noblemen,  and  people  of  repute.  Then  the  doors  of  the 
chapel  were  thrown  wide  open ;  and  thcmgh  I  could  only  see  a 
little,  being  in  the  corner  so,  I  thouglit  that  it  was  beautifuL 

Bowers  of  rich  silk  were  there,  and   [ilenty  of  metal  shin- 
ing, and  polished  wood  with  lovel}'  carviiig,  flowers  too  of  the 
noblest  kind,  and  randies  made  by  somebody  who  had  leafned 
how  to  clarify  tallow.     Tins  last  thing  amazed  me  more  than 
all^  for  our  dips  never  will  come  clear,  melt  the  mutton  fat 
how  you  will.     And  methought  that  this  hanging  of  flowers 
about  was  a  very  jjretty  thing;  for  if  a  man  can  worship  tjod 
st  of  all  beneath  a  tree,  as  tlie  natural  instinct  is,  surely 
hen  by  fault  cd'  eliniate  the  tree  would  be  too  apt  to  drip, 
e  very  best  make-believe  is  to  have  enough  and  to  spare  uf 
wersj  which  to  the  dwellers  in  London  seem  to  have  grown 
the  tree  denied  them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  when  the  King  and  Queen  crossed  the 
resliold,  a  mighty  flourish  of  trumpets  arose,  and  a  waving' 
VOL.  a.  —  1* 
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of  banners.  Tlte  Knights  of  t)i<?  Garter  (whoever  tliey  be) 
were  to  attend  that  day  in  state;  iind  some  went  in,  ami  some 
stayed  out,  and  it  made  mo  think  of  the  difference  betwixt 
the"  ewes  and  the  wethers.  Far  the  ewes  will  go  wherever 
you  lead  them;  but  the  wethers  will  not,  having  strong  opin- 
ions, and  meaning  to  abide  by  them.  And  one  man  I  noticed 
was  of  the  wrtliers,  to  wit  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  who  stopped 
outside  with  the  sword  of  state,  like  a  beadle  witli  a  rapping- 
I'od.  This  has  taken  more  time  to  tell  than  the  time  it  hap- 
pened in.  For  after  all  tlie  men  were  gone*  some  to  this  side, 
^.ome  to  tliat,  acconliut^j  to  their  feelings,  a  number  of  ladies, 
■jeaiiti fully  dressed,  lielng  of  the  Queen's  retinue,  bog^n  to 
enter,  and  were  stared  at  three  times  as  much  as  the  men  had 
been.  And  imleed  they  were  worth  looking  at  (which  raen 
never  are  to  my  ideas,  when  they  trick  themselves  with  gew- 
gawfi)»  but  none  was  so  well  worth  eye-service  as  my  own 
beloved  Lonia.  Slie  entered  modestly  and  shyly,  with  her 
eyes  upon  the  grmmd,  knowing  the  rudeness  of  the  gallants, 
and  the  large  suni  she  was  priced  at.  Her  dress  Wixs  of  the 
purest  white^  very  sweet  and  simpl*%  without  a  liue  of  onm- 
mentj  for  she  lierself  adorned  it.  Ti»e  way  she  walked,  and 
touched  Iter  skirt,  (rather  than  seemed  to  hold  it  up),  with  a 
wliite  hand  bearing  one  red  rose,  this,  and  her  stately  supple 
neck,  and  the  tlmving  of  her  hair  would  sliow,  at  a  distance  of 
a  hum! red  yards,  that  she  couhi  lie  none  but  Lorna  Doone  — 
Lurua  Doone  of  my  early  love;  in  the  days  when  she  blushed 
f(jr  her  nann^  Iw^fore  me,  by  reason  of  dishonesty;  but  now  the 
Lady  Lorna  lhii,'a!;  as?  far  beyond  reproach  as  above  my  poor 
affection.  All  my  heart,  and  all  my  mind,  gathered  them- 
selves upon  her.  Would  she  see  me»  or  would  she  paas? 
Was  there  instinct  in  our  love? 

By  some  strange  chance  she  saw  me.  Or  was  it  through  our 
destiny?  While  with  eyes  kept  sedulously  on  the  marble 
floor,  to  shun  the  weight  of  admiration  thrust  too  Ixildly  on 
them,  while  with  shy  quick  steps  she  passed,  some  one  (per- 
haps with  piirpose,)  trod  on  the  skirt  of  her  clear  white  dresS} 
—  with  the  quickness  taught  her  by  miuiy  a  scene  of  danger, 
she  looke<l  up,  and  her  eyes  met  mine. 

As  T  g;\zed  ujkhi  her,  steadfastly,  yearningly,  yet  with  some 
reproach,  and  more  of  ]>ride  than  humility,  she  mside  me  on# 
of  the  courtly  bows  wliich  I  do  so  mucli  detest j  yet  even  that 
was  sweet  and  graceful,  when  my  Lorna  did  it.  But  the  color 
of  her  pure  clear  cheeks  was  nearly  as  deep  as  that  of  my 
own,  when  she  went  on  for  the  religious  work.  And  tlie 
shinmg  of  her  eyes  wiis  owing  to  an^nnjiaid  debt  of  tears. 
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Upon  the  whole  I  was  satisfied.     Lorna  had  seen  me,  and 

had  not  (according  to  the  phrase  of  the  high  world  then)  even 

tried  to  **  cut  "  rue.     Whether  this  low  phrase  is  born  of  their 

iwn  stupid  meanness,  or  whether  it  comes  of  necessity  exer- 

sised  on  a  man  without  money,  I  know  not,  and  I  care  not. 

lut  one  thing  I  know  right  well;  any  man  who  **euts"  a  man 

'(except  for  vice,  or  meanness)  should  l>e  quartered  without 

quarter. 

All  these  proud  thoughts  arose  within  me,  as  the  lovely  form 

of   Ijorna  went  inside,  and  was  no  more  seen.     And  tlicn  I 

_felt  how  coarse  I  was;  how  apt  to  think  strong  thoughts,  and 

on;  without  brains  to  bear  me  out:  even  as  a  hen's  egg 

"laid,  witliont  enough  of  lime,  and  looking  only  a  poor  jelly. 

Nevertheless,  I  waited  on;  as  ni}-  usual  manner  is.  For  to 
be  beaten,  while  running  away,  is  ten  times  worse  than  to  face 
it  out,  and  take  it,  and  have  dene  with  it.  So  at  least  I  liave 
always  found,  because  of  reproach  of  conscience:  and  all  the 
things  those  clever  people  carried  on  inside,  at  large,  made 
me  long  for  onr  Parson  Howden^  that  he  might  know  how  to 
act. 

While  I  stored  u|>,  in  my  memory^  enough  to  kecji  our  par- 
m  going  throiigli  six  pipes  on  a  Saturday  niglit^ — to  have  it 

right  as  could  be  next  day  —  a  lean  man  with  a  yellow  V)card, 
"too  tYun  for  a  good  Catholic  (which  religion  always  fattens,) 
came  up  to  me,  working  sideways,  in  the  manner  of  a  female 

^ft    "This  is  not  to  my  liking,"  I  said:  "if  aught  thou  hast, 

^^peak  plainly;  while  tliey  make  that  musical  roar  inside." 

\  Nothing  had  this  man  to  say;  but  with  many  sighs,  because 

I  waa  not  of  the  proper  faith,  he  took  my  reprobate  hand  to 

[      save  me:  and  with  several  religions  tears,  looked  up  at  me, 

I^Bknd  winkeil  with  one  eye.     Although  the  skin  of  my  palms 

^fnras  thick,  I  felt  a  little  suggestion  tbere^  as  of  a  gentle  leaf 

'       in  spring,  fearing  to  seem  too  forward.     I  paid  the  man,  and 

he  went  liappy;  for  the  standard  of  heretical  silver  is  purer 

than  that  of  the  Catholics. 

Then   1  llt'terl  up  my  little  billet;  and   in  that  dark  corner 

read  it,  with  a  strong  rainbow  of  colors  coming  from  the  angled 

^^ight.     And  in  mine  e^^es  there  wa.s  enough  to  make  rainbow 

^hf  strongest  sun,  as  my  anger  tdouded  off. 

^^    Not  that  it  began  so  well ;  but  that  in  my  lieart  I  knew  (ere 

three  lines  were  through  me)  that  I  was  with  all  heart  loved 

—  and  beyond  that,  who  may  need?     The  darling  of  my  life 

went  on,  as  if  I  were  of  her  own  rank,  or  even  bptter  than  she 

was;  and  she  dotted  her  '*i*s**  and  crossed  her  *'t'3,"  as  it  I 
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were  at  least  a  schoolmaster.  All  of  it  was  done  in  pencil; 
but  as  plain  as  plain  eould  be.  lu  my  cotlin  it  shall  lie,  wiUi 
my  ringj  and  something  else.  Therefore  will  I  not  expose  it 
to  every  man  who  buys  this  Iwok,  and  liaply  thinks  tliat  he  has 
lK)Ught  me  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Enough  for  men  of 
gentle  birth  (who  never  are  inquisitive)  that  my  love  told  me» 
in  her  letter,  just  to  ('(jme  and  see  her, 

1  ran  away,  and  eonld  not  stop.  To  behold  even  her,  at  the 
moment,  wmild  have  dashed  my  fancy's  joy.  Yet  my  brain 
was  so  amiss,  that  I  must  do  something.  Therefore  to  the 
river  Thames,  witli  all  speed,  I  hurried;  and  keeping  all  my 
best  elothes  on  (indued  for  sake  of  Lorua,)  into  the  quiet 
stream  I  leaped,  and  swam  as  far  as  London  Bridge,  and  ak 
noble  dinner  afterwards. 


CHAPTER   LXVII. 
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Although  a  man  may  be  as  sixnple  as  the  flowers  of  the 
field;  knowing  when,  but  se^ircely  wliy^  he  closes  to  the  bitter 
wind;  and  feeling  Avhy,  bat  scarcely  when,  he  opens  to  the 
genial  sun;  yet  without  his*  questing  much  into  the  capsule  of 
himself  —  to  do  which  is  a  misery  —  he  may  have  a  general 
notion  how  he  hiipiicns  to  be  getting  on. 

I  felt  myself  to  be  getting  on  better  than  at  any  time  aiBoe 
the  last  wheat-harvest,  as  1  took  the  lane  to  Kensington  upon 
the  Monday  evening.  For  although  no  time  was  given  in  my 
Lorna's  letter,  I  was  not  inclined  to  wait  any  more  than  decency 
required.  And  though  I  went  and  watched  the  house,  decencj* 
would  not  allow  uie  to  knock  on  tlie  Sunday  evening,  especially 
when  I  found  at  the  corner  that  his  lordship  was  at  home. 

The  lanes,  and  lields,  between  Charing  Cross  and  the  village 
of  Kensington,  are,  or  were  at  that  time,  moi'e  than  i*easonabTy 
infested  witli  footpads,  and  witli  highwiiymen.  However,  my 
stature  and  holly  club  kept  these  fellows  from  doing  more  tlm« 
casting  sheep's  eyes  at  me.  For  it  was  still  broad  daylight, 
and  the  view  of  the  distant  villages*  Chelsea,  Battersea,  Tyburn, 
and  othersj  as  well  as  a  few  large  houses,  among  the  hams,  and 
towards  the  river,  made  it  seem  less  lonely.  Therefore  I  sang 
a  song  in  the  broadest  Exmoor  dialect,  which  caused  no  little 
amazement  in  the  minds  of  all  who  met  me. 
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When  1  came  to  Earl  Braudir^s  house,  my  natural  modesty- 
forbade  me  to  ap]>ear  at  the  door  for  guests ;  therefore  I  went 
I      to  the  entrance  fur  servants  and  retainers.     Here,  to  my  great 
^fcurprise,  wlio  should  come  and  let  me  in  hut  little  tlwenny 
^KSarfax,  wliose  very  existenee  bad  almost  escaped  my  recollec- 
^Biou.     Her  mistress,  no  doubt,  had  seen  me  eominj^,  and  sent 
^der  to  save  troulde.     I>ut  when  I  offered  to  kiss  Gwenny,  in 
my  joy  and  eomfort  to  see  a  farmhouse  faee  again,  she  looked 
ashamed^  ami  turned  away,  and  would  hardly  speak  to  me. 
I  followed  her  to  a  little  room,  furnished  very  daintily;  and 

Khere  she  ordered  me  to  wait,  in  a  most  ungracious  manner, 
'Well,'-  thouj,dit  I,  "if  tlie  mistress  and  the  maid  are  alike  in 
emper,  better  it  hatl  been  for  me  to  abide  at  Master  Ram- 
ack's."  Kut  almost  ere  my  thought  was  done,  I  heard  thi^ 
ight  quick  step  which  I  knew  as  wt-ll  as  "  Watch, '■  my  do|^% 
knew  mine ;  and  my  breast  began  to  trendjle,  like  the  trembling 
of  an  arch  ^i-e  the  keystone  is  put  in. 

Almost  ere  I  hoped  —  for  fear  and  hope  were  so  entangled, 
that  they  hindered  one  another — -the  velvet  hangings  of  the 
doorway  parted,  with  a  little  doubt,  and  then  a  good  face  [uit 
on  it.  Lt»rna,  in  her  perfeet  beauty,  stood  before  the  erimson 
folds,  and  her  dress  was  all  pure  white,  and  her  cheeks  were 
rosy  pink,  and  her  lips  were  scarlet. 

Like  a  maitlen,  with  skill  and  sense  clieeking  violent  impulse. 

she  stayed  tliere  for  one  moment  only,  just  to  be  admired:  and 

^^hen  like  a  woman^  she  came  to  ine,  seeing  liow  alarmed  I  was. 

^H'he  hand  slie  offered  me  I  took,  and  raised  it  to  my  lips  with 

^'fear,  as  a  thing  too  good  for  me.    *'  Is  that  all? ''  she  wldspered; 

and  then  her  eyes  gleamed  up  at  me:  and  in  another  instant 

she  wjis  weeping  on  my  breast. 

"Darling  Lorna,  Lady  Lorua/'  I  cried,  in  astonishment,  yet 
unable  hut  to  keep  her  closer  to  me,  and  closer;  "surely,  though 
I  love  you  so,  this  is  not  as  it  should  be." 

•*  Yes  it  is,  John.  Yes,  it  is.  Nothing  else  should  ever  be. 
Oh,  why  have  you  beliaved  so?  " 

**  I  am  behaving,"  1  replied,  "to  the  very  best  of  my  abilit^^ 
There  is  no  other  man  in  the  wnrhl  could  liohl  you  so,  without 
kissing  you." 

"Then  why  don't  y<»u  ilo  it,  John?"  asked  Lorua,  looking 
up  at  me,  with  a  flash  of  Iier  old  fun. 

Now  this  matter,  proverbially,  is  not  so  meet  for  discussion, 
as  it  is  for  repetititui.     Enough  that  we  said  notliing  more 
"Oh,   John,   how  gla^l    I    am!''   and,    '*Lorna,    Lorna, 
["  for  about  five  minutes.     Then  my  darling  drew  Iciek 
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proudly ;  with  blushing  cheeks,  and  tear-bright  eyes,  she  began 
to  cross-examine  me. 

"Master  John  Kidd,  you  shall  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  have  Impou  in  Chancery, 
sir;  and  can  detect  a  story.  Now  wliy  have  >"ou  never,  for 
more  than  a  twelveiuoiith,  taken  the  smallest  notice  of  your  old 
friend,  Mistress  Lorna  Doone?"  Although  she  spoke  in  this 
lightsome  manner,  as  if  it  made  nu  difference,  I  saw  that  her 
(juick  heart  was  moving,  and  the  Hash  of  her  eyes  controlled. 

"Simply  for  this  cause,"  I  answered,  **that  my  old  friend, 
and  true  love,  took  not  the  smallest  heed  of  me.  Nor  knew  I 
where  to  iind  her.'' 

"  Wbat!*^  cried  Lorna;  and  nothing  more;  being  overcome 
with  wondering;  and  mueli  inclined  to  fall  away,  but  for  my 
assistcince.  I  t«jld  her,  over  and  over  again,  that  not  a  single 
syllable  of  any  message  from  her,  or  tidings  of  her  welfare, 
had  reached  me,  or  any  one  of  us,  since  the  letter  she  left 
behind;  except  b}'  soldiers*  gossip. 

'*Uh,  you  poor  dear  John  I  '*  said  Lorna,  sighing  at  thought 
of  my  misery:  "  how  womlerfully  good  of  you,  tliinking  of  ine 
as  you  must  have  done,  not  to  marry  tliat  little  plain  thing  (or 
perhaps  I  should  say  that  lovely  creature,  for  I  have  never 
seen  her),  Mistress  Kuth — -I  forget  her  name;  but  something 
like  a  towel.'- 

**Ruth  Huckaliaek  h  a  worttiy  maid,"  I  answered  with  some 
dignity;  "and  she  alone  of  all  our  W{>rhl,  except  indeed  poor 
Annie,  has  kept  her  eonfidence  in  you,  and  told  me  not  to  drt*ttil 
your  rank,  but  trust  your  lieart,  l^ady  Lorna." 

**Then  Huth  is  my  best  friend,"  she  answered,  "and  is  worthy 
of  you,  tlohn.  And  now  r<^meml>er.  one  thing,  dear;  if  <Tod 
should  part  us,  as  may  be  by  notliiug  short  of  death,  try  to 
marry  that  little  Ruth,  when  you  cease  to  remember  me.  And 
now  for  the  head-traitor.  I  have  often  suspected  it:  but  she 
looks  me  in  the  face,  and  wishes  —  fearful  things,  which  1  can- 
not refieat." 

With  these  words,  she  moved  an  implement  such  as  I  hid 
not  seen  before,  and  which  made  a  ringing  noise  at  a  seriou.s 
distance.  And  before  I  had  ceased  wondering  —  for  if  such 
things  go  on,  we  might  ring  the  church  bells,  while  sitting  in 
our  baek-kitchen  —  little  Gwenny  Carfax  came,  with  a  grave 
and  sullen  face. 

*' Gwenny,"  began  my  Lorna,  in  a  tone  of  high  rank  and 
dignity,  **go  and  fetch  the  letters,  which  I  gave  you  at  various 
times  for  dispatch  to  Mistress  Ridd." 
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How  fviu  I  ffc'toli  tliem,  wUhii  tli(*y  are  gone?     It  bi'  no  use 
or  him  to  tell  no  lies '' 

''Now,  Gweiiiiy,  can  you  look  at  me?  '■  I  asked  very  sternly; 
for  the  matter  was  no  joke  to  me,  after  a  yeiir\s  iiiihapj)iiiess. 

'*  I  don't  want  to  look  at  'ee.  What  should  1  look  at  a  young 
man  for,  although  he  did  offer  to  kiss  me?" 

I  saw  the  spite  and  impudi^nce  of  tins  last  remark;  and  so 
did  Lorua,  altliongh  she  could  not  quite  refrain  from  smiling. 

•'Now,  Gwenny,  not  to  speak  of  that,"  said  Lorna  very 
demurely,  *'  if  you  thought  it  honest  to  keep  the  letters,  was 
it  honest  to  keep  the  money?" 

At  this  the  Cornish  maiden  broke  into  a  rage  of  honesty: 
*'  A*  putt  the  money  by  for  'ee.  'Ee  shall  have  every  farden 
of  it."     And  so  she  flung  out  of  the  room. 

**And,  Gwenny,"  said  Lorna  very  softly,  following  under 
the  door-hangings;  **  if  it  is  not  honest  to  keep  the  money,  it 
is  not  honest  to  keep  the  letters,  whieh  would  have  been  worth 
more  than  any  gold,  to  those  who  were  so  kind  to  you.  Your 
father  shall  know  t!u-  whole,  (%  weuny,  unless  you  tell  the  truth/' 
Now,   a^   will    tell   all    the    truth,''    this   strange    maiden 

iswered,  talking  to  herself  at  least  as  much  as  to  her  mis- 
ress,  while  she  went  out  of  sight  and  hearing.      And  then  I 

W5  so  glad  at  liaving  my  own  Lorna  onee  again,  cleared  of  all 
mtempt  for  ns,  and  tnie  to  me  througli  all  of  it,  that  I  would 

Lve  forgiven  Gwenny  for  treason,  or  even  forgery. 

*'I  trusted  her  so  much,''  said  Lorna,  in  her  old  ill-fortuned 

ly;  '*and  look  how  she  has  deceived  me!     That  is  why  I  love 

m,  John  (setting  other  things  aside),  because  you  never  told 
le  falsehood;  aud  you  never  could,  you  know." 

Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.     I  think  I  could  tell  any 

f,  to  have  you,  darling,  all  ray  own.'' 
Yes.     And  perhaps   it  might  be  right.     To  other  people 

•sides  us  two.     But  you  could  not  do  it  to  me,  John.     You 

jver  could  do  it  to  me,  you  know." 

Before  I  quite  pereeiyed  my  way  to  the  bottom  of  this  dis- 
tinction—  although  beyond  doubt  a  valid  one^ — Gwenny  came 
back  with  a  leathern  bag,  and  tossed  it  upon  the  table.  Not 
a  word  did  she  vouchsafe  to  us;  but  stood  there,  looking 
injured. 

"Go,  and  get  your  letters,  John,"  said  Lorna  very  gravely; 
'*  or  at  least  your  mother's  letters,  made  of  messages  to  vou. 
As  for  Gwenny,  she  shall  go  before  Lord  Justice  Jeffreys.  '     T 

ew  that    Ijorna   meant  it  not;   but  thought  that  the  girl 

^served  a  frightening;  as  indeed  she  did.     But  we  both  mis 
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look  the  courage  of  tliis  (OiiM  of  Cornwall.  She  stepped  upon 
:i  little  rouml  thing,  in  the  nature  of  u  stool,  such  as  I  nevei 
hiU-l  seen  lM:'fore,  and  thus  delivered  her  sentiments. 

**  And  ynn  may  take  me,  if  3*uu  please,  l>efore  the  great  Lord 
Jefferays.  I  liave  done  no  more  tiian  duty,  though  I  did  it 
crookedly,  and  told  a  heap  of  lies,  for  your  sake.  And  pretty 
gratitude  I  gets." 

**Much  gratituile  you  have  shown/*  replied  Loma,  "to 
Miister  Kidd,  for  all  his  kindness,  and  his  goodness  to  you. 
Who  was  it  that  went  ilown,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  brought 
your  father  to  you,  when  you  had  lust  him  for  months  and 
months?     Who  was  it?     Answer  me.  Gwenuyl" 

*'Girt  Jan  Kidd,"  said  the  handmaid,  very  sulkily. 

"What  made  3"ou  treat  me  so,  little  Gwenny?*'  I  asked,  for 
Lorna  would  not  ask,  lest  tlie  reply  should  vex  me. 

"Because  'ee  he'est  below  her  so.  Her  shanna*  have  a  poor 
farmering  chap,  not  even  if  her  were  a  Carnishman.  All  her 
land,  and  all  her  birth  —  and  who  be  you,  I'd  like  to  know?'' 

"'Gwenoy,  you  may  go,"  said  Lorna,  reddening  with  quiet 
anger j  "and  remember  that  you  eome  not  near  me  for  the  next 
three  days.  It  is  the  only  way  to  punish  her,"  she  continued 
to  me,  when  the  maid  was  gone,  in  a  storm  of  sobbing  ami 
weeping.  "  Now,  for  the  next  three  days,  she  will  scarcely 
toueli  a  morsel  of  food,  and  scarcely  do  a  thing  but  cry.  Make 
uj*  your  mind  to  one  tiling,  John;  it"  you  mean  to  take  me,  for 
better  htr  worse,  you  will  have  to  take  Gwenny  with  me." 

•*  I  would  take  yon  with  lifty  Gwennies,''  said  I,  "although 
every  one  of  them  hated  ine;  whicli  I  do  not  believe  this  little  ^ 
maid  does,  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart,'* 

**No  one  can  possibly  hate  you,  John,'*  she  answered  very 
soltly;  and  I  was  better  pleased  with  this,  than  if  she  ha^l 
called  me  the  most  noble  and  glorious  man  in  the  kingdom. 

After  tliis,  we  spoke  of  ourselves,  and  the  way  people  woiihl 
regard  us,  supposing  that  wlicn  Lorna  came  to  be  her  own  fret* 
mistress  (lis  she  must  do  in  the  rouriie  of  time)  she  were  to 
throw  her  rank  aside,  and  refuse  her  title,  antl  caring  not  a  fig 
for  folk  who  eared  less  than  a  fig-stalk  for  her,  should  shape 
her  mind  to  its  native  bent,  and  to  luy  perfect  happine^js.  It 
was  not  my  place  to  say  much,  lest  I  should  appear  to  use  an 
improper  and  sellish  influence.  And  of  course  Uy  all  men  at 
common  sense,  anrl  to  every  body  of  middle  age  (^who  ninst 
know  best  what  is  good  for  youth),  tlie  thoughts  wliich  my 
Lorna  entertained  would  be  enough  to  prove  her  madneiis. 

Not  that  we  could  not  keep  her  well,  comfortably,  and  with 
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nice  clothes,  and  plenty  of  flowers,  and  fruit,  ami  liiiidscape, 
and  the  ktiuwh^dge  of  our  neighbors^  affairs,  utid  their  kind 
interest  iti  our  owu.  Still  this  would  not  be  as  it  she  were 
the  owner  of  a  eounty,  and  a  hauglity  title;  and  able  to  lead 
the  first  men  of  the  age,  by  her  mind,  and  face,  and  juont^y. 

Therefore  was  1  (piite  resolved  not  to  have  a  word  to  say, 
while  this  young  <|Q(»en  of  wealth  and  beauty,  and  of  nobleman's 
desire,  made  her  mind  up  how  to  act  for  her  purest  happiness. 
But  t^  do  her  justice,  this  was  not  the  tirst  thing  she  was 
thinking  of:  the  test  of  her  judgment,  was  only  this,  **How 
will  my  love  be  happiest?'' 

**Now,  John,"  she  cried;  for  she  was  8o  quick  that  she 
always  had  my  thoughts  beforehand;  "  why  will  you  l>e  back- 
ward, as  if  you  eared  not  for  me?  Do  you  dream,  tliat  I  am 
doubting?  My  minil  has  l)eeji  made  up,  good  John,  that  you 
UQUst  be  my  husband,  for  —  welb  I  will  not  say  how  long,  lest 
you  should  laugh  at  my  folly.  But  I  believe  it  was  ever  since 
you  came,  witli  your  stockings  off,  and  the  loaches.  Right 
early  for  me  to  make  u|»  my  mind;  but  you  know  that  you 
made  up  yours,  John;  and,  of  course,  I  knew  it;  and  that  liad 
a  great  effect  on  me.  Now,  after  all  this  age  of  loving,  shall 
a  trifle  sever  us?" 

I  told  her  that  it  was  no  trifle,  but  a  nutst  important  tldng, 
to  abandon  weallli  and  honor*  and  tlie  lirilliance  of  Idgh  lift^ 
and  be  ilespised  by  ev^ery  one  for  such  ainindant  frdly.  More- 
over that  1  should  a|>])ear  a  knave  for  taking  advantage  of 
her  youth,  and  boundless  generosity,  and  ruining  (as  men 
would  sa}")  a  noble  maid  l>y  my  sollislmess.  And  1  told  her 
outright,  liaving  workt-d  myself  up  by  my  own  conversation, 
that  she  was  l>ound  to  consult  lier  guardian,  and  that  without 
Ids  knowledge,  I  would  come  no  more  to  see  her.  Her  flash 
of  pride  at  these  last  words  nuide  iier  look  like  an  empress; 
and  I  was  about  to  explain  myself  better,  but  she  [»ut  forth 

T  hand,  and  stojtjx'd  me. 

■'I  think  that  condition  should  rather  have  proceetled  from 
me.  You  are  mist;iken.  Master  Ridd,  in  supposing  that  I  would 
think  of  receiving  you,  in  secret.  It  was  a  difTereut  thing  in 
~~rlen  Donne,  where  all  except  yourself  were  thieves,  and  when 

was  but  a  simple  child,  and  oppressed  with  constant  fear. 
fou  are  quite  right  in  threatening  to  visit  me  thus  no  more; 

it  I  think  you  might  have  waited  for  an  invitation,  sir," 

"  Ajid  you  are  quite  right,  Lady  Lorna,  in  pointing  out  my 

jsumption.     It  is  a  fault  that  must  ever  be  found  in  any 

?ech  of  mine  to  you." 
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ThiB  I  said  so  humbly,  and  not  with  any  bitterness — for  1 
knew  that  I  had  gone  too  far  —  and  made  liex*  so  polite  a  bow, 
that  she  forgave  me  in  a  moment,  and  we  begged  each  other's 
pardon. 

''  Now,  will  you  allow  rae  just  to  explain  my  own  view  of 
this  matter,  Jolm?  *•  said  slie,  once  more  my  darling.  **  It  may 
be  a  very  foolish  view,  but  I  sliall  never  change  it.  Please 
not  to  interrupt  me,  dear,  until  you  have  heard  me  to  the  end. 
In  the  tirst  phu*e,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  neither  you  nor  1 
can  be  happy  without  the  other.  Then  what  stands  between 
us?  Worldly  position,  and  nothing  else.  I  have  no  more 
education  than  you  havej  John  Ridd;  nn.y.  and  not  so  much. 
My  birth  and  ancestry  are  not  one  whit  more  pure  than  yours, 
althougli  they  luay  l>e  better  known.  Your  descent  from 
ancient  freeholders,  for  five-aud-tweuty  generations  of  good, 
honest  men,  although  you  bear  no  coat  of  arms,  is  better  thau 
the  lineage  of  nine  proud  English  noblemen  out  of  every  ten  I 
meet  with.  In  nuuiners,  though  your  mighty  strength,  and 
hatred  of  any  meanness,  sometimes  break  out  in  violence  — of 
which  I  must  try  to  cure  you,  dear —  in  manners,  if  kindness, 
and  gentleness,  and  modesty  are  the  true  things  wanted,  you 
are  immeasurably  aliove  any  of  our  Court  gallants;  who, 
indeed,  have  very  little.  As  for  difference  of  religion,  wh 
allow  for  one  anotlier,  neitlier  having  been  brought  up  in  a 
bitterly  pious  manner/- 

Here,  though  tlie  tears  were  in  my  eyes,  at  the  loving  things 
love  said  of  me,  I  could  not  help  a  little  laugh,  at  tije  notion 
of  any  bitter  piety  l>eing  found  among  the  Doones,  or  even  in 
mother,  for  that  matter.  Lorna  smiled,  in  her  slyest  manner, 
and  went  on  again : 

"N(nv,  you  see,  I  have  proved  my  point;  there  is  nothing 
between  us  but  worldly  position  —  if  you  can  defend  me  against 
the  Doones,  for  wliieli,  I  trow,  1  may  trust  you.  And  worldlv 
position  means  wealth,  and  title,  and  the  right  to  be  in  great 
houses,  and  the  pleasure  of  lieing  envied.  I  Iiave  not  been  he-te 
for  a  year,  John,  without  learning  something.  Oh,  1  hatti  it; 
how  1  hate  it!  Of  all  the  people  I  know,  there  are  but  two, 
besides  my  uncle,  who  do  not  either  covet  or  detest  me.  And 
who  are  tliose  two,  think  you?'* 

"Gwenny,  for  one,-*  I  answered. 

**  Yes,  Gweniiy,  for  one.  And  the  Queen,  for  the  other. 
The  one  is  too  far  below  me  (I  mean,  in  her  own  opinion),  anil 
the  otlier  too  high  above.  As  for  the  women  who  dislike  mc, 
without  having  even  heard  my  voice,  1  simply  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  them.  Ai*  fur  tlif*  men  who  covet  me,  for  my  land 
and  money,  I  merely  cnjupare  them  with  yoii,  Julm  Ridd;  and 
all  thought  of  them  is  over.  *  )h,  John,  you  must  never  forsake 
me,  however  cross  I  am  to  you.  ^  thought  you  would  have 
gone,  just  now;  and  though  1  would  not  move  to  stop  you,  my 
heart  would  have  broken/' 

**  You  douH  catch  me  go  in  a  hurry, '^  I  answered  very  sensi- 
bly, "when  the  loveliest  maiden   iu  the  world,  itnd  the  best, 
^aml  the  dearest  loves  me.     All  my  fear  of  you  is  gone,  darling 

^Kiorna,  all  my  fear ■* 

^^K  **  Is  it  possible  you  could  fear  ine,  John,  after  all  we  have 
^Heen  through  together?  Now  you  promised  not  to  interrupt 
PKie;  is  this  fair  behavior?  Well,  let  me  see  where  I  left  off; 
—  oh,  that  my  heart  would  have  broken.  Upon  that  point  I 
will  say  no  more,  lest  you  should  grow  conceited,  John;  i^f 
any  thing  could  make  you  so.  Hnt  I  do  assure  you  that  half 
London  —  however,  upon  that  point  also  I  will  check  my  power 
of  speech,  lest  you  think  me  conceited.  And  now  to  put  aside 
all  nonsense;  thou<^li  1  have  talked  none  for  a  year,  John,  hav- 
ing been  so  unhaj^py;  and  now  it  is  such  a  relief  to  me " 

"Then  talk  it  for  an  hour,'*  said  I;  **aud  let  me  sit  and 
watch  you.  To  me  it  is  the  very  sweetest  of  all  sweetest  wis- 
dom/* 

"  Nay,  there  is  no  time,"  she  answered,  glancing  at  a  jewelled 
timepiece,  scarc^dy  larger  than  an  oyster,  wliieh  she  drew  from 
near  her  waist-baud;  and  then  she  pushed  it  away,  in  confu- 
sion, lest  its  wealth  should  startle  me-  ^'  My  unele  will  come 
home  in  less  than  half-an-hour,  dear:  and  you  are  not  the  one 
to  take  a  side-passage,  and  avoid  bim.  I  shall  tell  him  that 
ou  have  been  here:  an<l  that  1  mean  you  to  come  again/' 

As  Lorna  said  tliis,  with  a  manner  as  confident  as  need  lie, 

saw  that  she  hatl  learned  in  town  the  power  of  lier  beauty, 
and  knew  that  she  could  do  with  most  men  aught  she  set  her 
mind  upon.  And  as  she  stood  there,  flushed  with  pride  and 
faith  in  her  own  loveliness,  and  radiant  with  the  lovi*  itself,  I 
felt  that  she  must  do  exactly  as  she  pleased  with  every  one. 
For  now,  in  turn,  and  elegance,  and  richness,  and  variety,  there 
was  nothing  to  compare  with  her  face,  unless  it  were  her  figure. 
Therefore  I  gave  in  and  said, — 

**  Darling,  do  just  what  vou  please.  Only  make  no  rogue  of 
nie/' 

For  that  she  gave  me  the  simplest,  kindest,  and  sweetest  of 
all  kisses;  and  1  went  down  the  great  stairs  grandly,  thinking 
'  nothing  else  but  that. 
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It  would  be  bard  for  me  to  tell  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I 
lived  for  a  \m\g  time  after  this.  I  put  away  from  me  all  tor- 
ment, and  the  thmight  of  future  cares,  and  the  sight  of  diffi- 
culty;  and  to  myself  appeared,  whit-h  means  that  I  l^ecame,  the 
luckiest  of  lucky  fellows^  since  the  world  itself  began,  I 
thought  not  of  tlie  harvest  even,  nor  of  the  men  who  would 
get  their  wages  without  having  earned  them,  nor  of  Jny  mother's 
anxiety,  and  worry  about  John  Fry's  great  fatness  (which  waa 
growing  upon  liini),  and  how  she  would  cry  fifty  times  in  a 
day,  "  Ah,  if  our  ,Iolni  would  only  come  home,  how  different 
every  thing  would  look! '' 

Although  there  were  no  soldiers  now  quartered  at  Plover's 
Barrows,  all  being  busied  in  harassing  the  country,  and  haug^ 
ing  the  people,  where  the  rebellion  bad  thriven  most,  my 
motlier,  having  received  from  nie  a  message  containing  my 
place  of  abode,  contrived  to  send  me,  by  the  pack-horses,  afl 
line  a  maund  as  need  be  of  provisions,  and  money,  and  other 
comfort.  Therein  I  foimd  addressed  to  Colonel  Jeremiah 
Stickles,  in  Lizzie's  best  handwriting,  half  a  side  of  the  dried 
deer's  flesh,  in  whicli  lie  rejoiced  so  greatly.  Also,  for  Lorna. 
a  fine  green  goose,  with  a  little  salt  towards  the  tail,  and  new 
laid  eggs  inside  it,  as  well  as  a  liuttle  of  brand ied  cherries,  and 
seven,  or  it  may  have  been  eight  poimds  of  fresli  home-mjide 
butter.  Moreover  to  myself  there  was  a  letter  full  of  good 
advice,  excellently  well  expresse<l,  and  would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  value,  if  I  had  eared  to  read  it.  But  I  read  all  al>out 
the  farm  affairs,  and  the  man  who  liad  offered  himself  to  oar 
Betty  for  the  live  pounds  in  her  stocking;  as  well  as  the  antic* 
of  Sally  Snowe,  and  bow  site  ha<i  almost  thrown  herself  at 
Parson' Bowden's  bead  (old  enoitgli  to  be  her  grandfather), 
because  on  the  Sunday  after  the  hanging  of  a  Countisbury  man, 
he  had  preached  a  beautiful  sermon  about  Christian  love;  which 
Lizzie,  witli  her  sharp  eyes,  foun^l  to  be  the  work  of  gocxl 
Bishop  Ken.  Also  I  read  that  the  Doones  were  quiet;  %ht 
parishes  round  about  having  united  to  feed  them  well  ihrougli 
the  harvest  time,  so  that  after  the  day's  hard  work,  the  farmers 
might  go  to  bed  at  night.  And  this  plan  had  been  found  to 
answer  well,  and  to  save  much  trouble  on  both  aide«,  so  ihtl 
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every  body  wondered  it  had  not  hceu  done  before.  But  Lizzie 
thought  that  the  Doones  fould  hardly  be  expected  much  longer 
to  put  up  with  it,  anfi  probably  woukl  not  have  done  so  uuw, 
but  for  a  little  adversity;  to  wit,  tliat  the  ffuuous  Colonel  Kirke 
had,  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  hanged  no  less  than  six 
if  them»  who  were  captured  among  tlie  reliels ;  for  he  said  that 

len  of  their  rank  and  breeding,  and  abfive  all  of  their  religion, 

should  have  known  better  than  to  join  plough-lio^'s,  and  carters, 

and  pickaxe-men,  against  our  Lord  the  King,  and  his  hoi}*  Holi- 

less  the  Pope.     This  hanging  of  so  many  i>oones  caused  some 

idignatioUj  among  people  who  were  used  to  them;  and  it 
seemed  for  a  while  to  check  the  rest  from  any  spirit  of  enter- 
-prise. 

Moreover,  I  found  from  this  same  letter  (which  was  pinned 

%pon  the  knuekle  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  for  feai"  of  being  lost  in 

straw)  tliat  good  Tom  Faggus  was  at  home  again,  and  nearly 

t cured  of  his  dieadful  wound;  but  intended  to  go  to  war  no 
lOre,  only  to  mind   his  family,     Aud  it  grieved  him,  more 
ihan  any  thing  he  ever  could  have  imagined,  that  his  duty  to 

his  family,  aud  the  strong  [xtwer  of  hi.^  convSeience,  so  totally 

^^orbade  him  to  come  u|Kind  see  after  me.     For  now  liis  design 
^Kras  to  lead  a  new  life,  aud  be  in  cliarity  witli  all  men.     Many 
^■Detter  men  than  h*^*  had  been  lianged,  he  saw  no  cause  to  doubtj 
^^>ut  b}'  the  grace  of  God,  lie  hopetl  himself  ti»  rlieat  the  gallows. 
There  was  no   further  news  of  moment  in  this  very  clever 
letter,  except  tliat  tli»-  price  of  horses'  shoes  was  gone  up  again, 
though  already  twopence-fartlung  eaxdi;  antl  that  Betty  had 
^^)roken  her  lover's  liead,  with  the  istoeking  full  of  money;  and 
^^phen  in  the  corner  it  wsis  written,  tliat  the  distiuguished  man 
^*©f  war,  and  worslupful  scholar  Master  Bloxham,  was  now  pro- 
moted to  take  the  tolls,  aud  catcli  all  the  rebels  around  our  part. 
^H      Lorna  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  goose,  and  the  butter, 
^^nnd   the   branilied   cherries;    and    the  l*larl   lirandir   liimself 
^^neelared  that  he  never  tasted  better  tlian  those  hist,  and  would 
^^■leg  the  young  man  from  the  country   to  jtrocure  him  instmc- 
^^Eions  for  making  them.     This  noblemau,  being  as  deaf  as  a 
^fpost.  anrl  of  a  very  solid  mind,  could  never  be  brought  tounder- 
^^stand  the  nature  of  my  thoughts  towards  Lorna.     He  looked 
upon   ine  as  an  excellent  youth,  who  had  rescued  the  maiden 
from  the  Drones,  whom  he  cordially  detested;  and  learning 
]»at  I  bad  thrown  two  of  them  out  of  window  (as  the  story  was 
dd  liim),  he  patte<i  me  on  the  buck,  and  declared  tlmt  his  doors 
fou!d  ever  be  open  to  me,  and  that  1  con  Id  not  come  too  often. 
I  thought  this  very  kind  of  his  lordship,  especially  as   it 
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ftiiabU"<l  mo  to  see  my  darling  Lorna,  not.  indeed  as  often 
wished,  but  at  any  ratp  very  frequently,  and  as  mauy  times 
modesty  (ever  my  leading  principle)  would  in  common  con- 
science approve  of.  And  I  made  up  my  mind,  that  if  ever  l 
could  help  Earl  Braiidir,  it  would  be  —  as  we  say^  when  with 
brandy  and  water  —  the  "proudest  moment  of  my  life,"  when 
1  could  fulfil  tlie  pledge. 

And  1  soon  was  aV)le  to  help  Lord  Brandir,  as  I  think,  in  two 
different  ways;  first  of  all,  ai?  regarded  his  mind,  and  then  as 
concerned  lus  body:  and  the  latter  perhaps  wiis  the  greatest 
service,  at  liis  time  of  life.  But  not  to  be  too  nice  about  that^ 
let  me  tell  how  these  things  were. 

Lorna  said  to  me  one  day,  being  in  a  state  of  excitement  — 
whereto  she  was  over  prone,  when  reft  of  my  slowness  to  steady 
her, — 

•*I  will  tell  him,  Johnj  I  must  tell  him,  John.  It  is  mean 
of  me  to  conceal  it." 

I  thought  that  she  meant  all  aV>out  our  love,  ,which  we  hail 
endeavored  thrice  to  drill  into  his  tine  old  ears;  but  could  not 
make  him  com[U'ehendj  without  the  risk  of  bringing  the  house 
down :  and  so  I  said,  '*  By  all  means,  darling :  have  another  try 
at  it." 

Lorna,  however,  looked  at  me  —  for  her  eyes  told  more  than 
tongue  —  as  much  as  to  say,  "Well,  yuu  are  a  stupid!  We 
agreed  to  let  that  subject  rest."  And  tlten  she  saw  that  I  was 
vexed  at  my  own  want  of  quickness;  and  so  she  spoke  very 
kindly, — 

**  I  meant  about  his  poor  son,  dearest;  the  son  of  his  old  ag9 
almost;  whoiie  loss  threw  him  into  that  dreadful  eohi  —  for  he 
went,  without  hat,  to  look  for  him  —  which  ended  in  his  losing 
the  use  of  his  dear  old  ears.  I  believe  if  we  could  ouly  get 
him  to  Plover's  Barrows  for  a  month,  he  would  be  able  to  hear 
again.  And  look  at  his  age  J  lie  is  not  much  over  seventy, 
John,  you  know;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  hear  nic 
long  after  you  are  seventy,  John." 

"Well,''  said  f,  ** God  settles  that.  Or  at  any  rate,  He 
leaves  us  time  to  think  about  those  questions,  when  we  are 
over  fifty.  Now  let  me  know  what  you  wan..,  Txjrna.  The 
idea  of  my  being  seventy!     But  you  would  still  l>e  beautiful.*' 

"To  the  one  who  loves  me/*  she  answered,  trying  to  make 
wrinkles  in  her  pure  bright  forehea^l:  **but  if  you  will  have 
common  sense,  as  you  always  will,  John,  whether  I  wish  it  or 
otherwise,  T  want  to  know  whether  I  am  bound,  in  honor,  antl 
in  conscience,  to  tell  my  dear  and  good  old  uncle  what  I  know 
about  his  son.'' 
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First  let  mo  understand  quite  clearly/*  said  T,  never  being 
in  a  hurry,  exL-ept  when  passiun  moves  me,  **  wluit  his  lurdshiji 
thinks  lit  present;  and  liow  fur  his  mind  is  urged  with  .sorrow 

d  anxiety."     This  was  not  the  first  time  we  hatl  spoken  of 
»e  matter. 

*'Why,  yuu  laiow,  Joliu,  widl  enough,"  she  answered,  won 
derijig  at  my  coohie.ss,  '*that  my  poor  uncle  still  believes  that 
"  is  one  beloved  son  will  eouie  U)  light  and  life  again.     He  has 

ade  all  aiTungements  aecordingly:  all  Iiis  property  is  settled 

on  that  supposition,     lie  knows  that  young  Alan  always  was 

what  he  calls  a  *  feckless  neVr-do-weel;  '  but  lie  loves  him  all 

the  more  for  that.     He  eanuot  believe  tliat  he  will  die,  without 

is  son  coming  baek  to  him;  and  he  always  has  a  bedroom 

ady,  and  a  bottle  of  Alan's  favorite  wine  eool  from  out  tlie 
cellar;  he  has  made  me  work  him  a  pair  of  slippers,  from  the 
size  of  a  mouldy  boot;  and  if  he  hears  of  a  new  tobacco  —  much 
as  he  hates  the  smell  of  it  —  he  will  go  to  the  other  end  of 
Lfondon,  to  get  some  for  Alan.  Now  you  know"  how  deaf  he  is; 
but  if  any  one  say  'Alan,*  even  in  the  place  outside  the  door, 
he  will  make  bis  courteous  liow  to  the  very  highest  visitor, 
and  lie  out  liere  in  a  moment,  and  search  the  entire  passage, 
and  yet  let  no  one  know  it. " 

"  It  is  a  piteous  thing/'  I  said ;  for  Lorna*s  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. 

'*  And  he  means  me  to  mariT  him.  It  is  the  pet  scheme  of 
his  life.  I  am  to  grow  iiion^  lM'auiiful»  and  more  higlily  taught, 
and  graceful;  until  it  pleases  Alan  to  come  back,  and  demand 

e.     Can  you  understand  this  matter,  John?     Or  do  you  think 

y  uncle  mad?*' 

*'  Lorna,  I  sliould  be  mad  myself,  to  call  any  man  mad,  for 
hoping.'- 

"Then  will  you  tell  me  what  to  do?  It  makes  me  very 
sorrowful.  For  I  know  that  Alan  Krandir  lies  below  the  sod 
in  Doone- valley.-' 

*' And  if  you  tell  his  father/'  I  answered  softly,  but  clearly, 
"  in  a  lew  weeks  he  will  lie  below  the  sod  in  London;  at  lea^t 
if  there  is  any/' 

** Perhaps  you  are  right,  John,"  she  replied:  "to  lose  hope 
must  be  a  dreadful  thing,  when  one  is  turned  of  seventy. 
Therefore  I  \vill  never  tell  him." 

The  other  way  in  which  1  managed  to  help  the  good  Earl 
Braiidir  was  of  less  true  moment  to  him;  but  as  he  could  not 
know  of  the  first,  this  was  the  one  which  moved  him.  And  it 
happened  prett^^  much  as  follows  —  though  I  hardly  like  to 
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tell  J  bocausc  it  advanced  mo  to  such  a  height  as  I  myself 
gitldy  at;  and  which  all  1113'  frieiKls  resented  greatly  (i 
those  of  my  own  family),  and  even  now  are  sometimes  bitter, 
in  spite  of  all  my  humility.  Now  tliis  is  a  matter  of  history* 
because  the  King  was  coneerned  in  it;  and  being  so  strongly 
misunderstood,  »'Specia)ly  in  my  own  neigliborhood,  1  will  over- 
come (so  far  iiH  1  cati)  my  diffidence  in  telling  it. 

The  good  Earl  Hrandir  was  a  man  of  tlte  noblest  charity. 
True  charity  begins  at  liome,  and  so  did  his;  and  was  afntidof 
losing  the  way,  if  it  went  abroad.  So  this  gootl  noblenuin  kept 
his  money  in  a  handsome  pewter  box,  with  his  coat  of  arms 
upon  it,  and  a  double  lid,  and  locks.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
heavy  chain,  fixed  to  a  staple  in  the  wall,  so  that  none  might 
carry  off  the  pe\\'ter  with  the  gold  inside  of  it.  Lonia  told  me 
the  box  was  fulh  for  she  had  seen  him  go  to  it,  and  she  often 
thouglit  that  it  would  be  nice  for  us  to  begin  the  world  with. 
I  told  her  that  slie  must  not  allow  her  mind  to  dwell  nix>n 
things  of  til  is  sort;  being  whidly  against  the  last  command* 
ment  set  up  in  our  church  at  Oare. 

Now  one  evening  towards  September,  when  the  days  werf 
drawing  in,  looking  back  at  the  house,  to  see  w^hether  Lariia 
were  looking  after  me,  1  espied  (by  a  little  glimpse,  as  it  were) 
a  pair  of  villainous  fellows  (about  whom  there  could  be  no 
mistake)  watching  from  ttie  thicket-corner,  some  hundred  ^'ards 
or  so  Ijehiud  the  goml  Earrs  dwelling.  "There  is  mischief 
a-foot,"  tlioLight  I  to  myself,  being  thoroughly  conversant  with 
theft,  from  ray  knowledge  of  the  Doones;  "how  will  be  th»* 
moon  to-night,  and  when  may  we  expect  the  Avatch?" 

I  found  that  neither  moon,  nor  wat<di,  could  be  looked  for 
until  the  morning;  the  moon,  of  course,  before  the  watch,  and 
more  likely  to  be  punctual.  Therefore  I  resolved  to  wait,  aod 
see  what  those  two  viHains  did,  and  sav^e  (if  it  were  jiORsihli?) 
tlie  Earl  of  Brandir's  pewter  box.  But,  inasmuch  as  those 
bad  men  were  almost  sure  to  have  seen  me  leaving  the  house. 
and  looking  back,  and  striking  out  on  tlie  London  ro»id,  1 
marched  along  at  a  merry  iiace,  until  they  could  not  disi-ern  jn«j 
and  tlien  I  fetched  a  compass  round,  and  refreslied  myself  at  1 
certain  inn,  entitled  "Tlie  Cross-bones,  and  Buttons," 

Here  I  remained  until  it  was  very  nearly  as  dark  as  pitch; 
and  the  bouse  being  full  of  foot-pads  and  cut-throats,  I  thought 
it  right  to  leave  them.  One  or  two  came  after  me,  in  the  hopr 
of  designing  a  stratagem;  but  I  dro[»pe«l  them  iti  the  darkii«*5S; 
and  knowing  all  the  neighborhood  well,  f  took  up  my  position, 
two  liours  before  midnight,  among  the  shrul>s  at  the  eafitrm 
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Lonl  Hratidir's  munsiorj.     Ileuee,  although  I  might  not 
see,  I  iMHikl  si':irf»»ly  fail  to  liear,  if  any  unlawful  entrance/ 

«'thei'  at  back  ur  frunt,  were  made. 
|Trom  my  own  observation,  I  thoui,'ht  it  likely  that  the  attack 
buld  be  in  the  rear;  and  so  indeed  it  came  to  pass.  For  when 
all  the  lights  wert^  (|ueuelied,  and  all  the  house  was  quiet,  I 
heard  a  low  and  wily  whistle  from  a  clump  of  trees  close  by: 
and  then  three  figures  [lassed  Iwtween  me  and  a  whitewashed 
wall,  and  came  to  a  window  which  opened  into  a  part  of  the 
servants*  basement.  This  window  waa  carefully  raised  by 
some  one  inside  tlie  Iiuuse:  luid  after  a  little  whispering,  and 
sometliing  which  sounded  like  a  kiss,  all  the  three  men  entered, 
j^  ^'Ob,  yon  villains!"  I  said  to  myself;  "this  is  worse  than 
^ly  Dtione  job;  because  tliere  is  treachery  in  it."  But  without 
waiting  to  consider  the  sul>ject  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  I 
crept  along  the  wall,  anil  entered  very  quietly  after  them; 
being  rather  uneasy  about  my  life,  Ijeeause  I  bore  no  tire- 
arms,  and  had  nothing  iiu>re  than  my  holly  staff,  for  even  a 
violent  combat. 

To  me  this  was  matter  of  deep  regret,  as  I  followed  these 
vile  men  inward.  Nevertheless  I  was  resolved  that  my  Lorna 
should  not  be  robbed  again.  Through  us  (or  at  least  tlirougli 
our  Annie)  she  bad  lost  that  brilliant  necklace ;  which  then 
was  her  only  birthright:  therefore  it  behoved  me  doulily  to 
preserve  the  pewter  box;  whicli  must  beloog  to  her  in  the  end, 
nnless  the  thieves  got  liold  of  it. 

I  went  along  very  delicately  (as  a  man  who  lias  learned  to 
wrestle  ean  do,  although  he  may  weigh  twenty  stone),  follow- 
ing carefully  the  liglit,  brought  by  tlic  traitorous  maid,  and 
shaking  in  her  loose  dishonest  hand.  I  saw  her  lead  tlie  men 
into  a  little  place  called  a  pantry;  and  there  she  gave  them 
cordials,  and  I  could  liear  them  lioastlng. 

Not  to  be  too  long  over  it  —  which  they  were  much  inclined 
to  be  —  I  followed  them  from  this  drinking-bout,  by  the  aid 
of  the  light  they  bore,  iis  far  as  Earl  Brandir's  bedroom,  which 
I  knew,  because  Lorna  had  shown  it  to  me,  that  I  might  admire 
the  tapestry.  But  I  had  said  that  no  horse  cx^uld  ever  he  shod 
as  the  horses  were  shod  therein,  unless  he  had  the  foot  of  a 
frog,  as  well  as  a  frog  to  his  foot.  And  Lorna  luid  been  vexed 
at  this  (as  taste  and  higli  art  always  are,  at  any  small  accu- 
rate knowledge),  and  so  she  had  brought  me  out  again,  before 
I  had  time  to  admire  things. 

•>"ow.  keeping  well  away   in  the  dark»  yet  nearer  than  was 
oessary  to  my  own  dear  Lorna *s  room^  I  saw  tliese  fellows 
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try  the  door  of  the  good  Earl  Brandir,  knowing  from  the  maid, 
of  course,  that  his  lordship  could  h^ar  noticing,  except  the 
name  of  Alan*  Tiicy  tried  the  lock,  and  pushed  at  it,  and  even 
set  thtir  knees  upri^lit;  but  a  ^Scottish  nobleman  may  be 
trusted  to  secure  his  door  at  night.  So  they  were  forced  to 
break  it  openj  and  at  this  the  guilty  maid,  or  woman,  ran 
away.  These  three  rogues  —  for  rogues  they  were,  and  no 
charity  may  deny  it  —  hurst  into  Earl  lirantlir's  room,  with  a 
light,  and  a  crowbar,  and  tire-arms.  I  thouglit  to  myself  that 
this  was  liard  uikju  an  liouest  nobleman;  and  if  further  mis* 
chief  could  be  aaved,  I  would  try  to  save  it. 

When  I  came  to  tlie  door  of  the  room,  being  m3^self  in  shadow, 
I  beheld  two  bad  men  trying  vainly  to  break  open  the  pewter 
box,  and  the  third  with  a  pistol  muzzle  laid  to  the  night-cap  of 
his  lordship,  Witli  foul  face,  and  yet  fouler  words,  this  man 
was  demanding  the  key  of  the  box,  which  the  other  men  could 
by  no  means  open,  neither  drag  it  from  the  chain.  **  I  tell 
you,"  said  this  aged  Earl,  beginning  to  understand  at  last  what 
these  rogues  were  up  for;  "I  will  give  no  key  to  you.  It  all 
belongs  to  my  boy,  Abu.     No  one  else  shall  have  a  farthing." 

"  Then  you  may  count  your  moments,  lord.  The  key  is  in 
your  old  erampeil  haud.     One,  two;  and  at  three,  I  shoot  you.'* 

I  saw  that  the  oM  man  was  abroad;  not  with  fear,  but  with 
great  wonder,  and  the  regret  of  deafness.  And  I  saw  that 
rather  would  he  be  shot,  than  let  these  men  go  rob  his  son, 
buried  now,  or  laid  tu  bleach  in  the  tangles  of  the  wood,  tlirec 
or  it  might  be  four  years  agone,  but  still  alive  to  his  father. 
Hereupon  my  heart  was  moved;  and  I  resolved  to  inberfeie. 
The  thief  with  the  pistol  began  to  count,  as  1  crossed  the  floor 
very  quietly,  while  the  old  Earl  feai-fully  gazetl  at  the  muzzle, 
but  clenched  still  tighter  his  Avrinkled  hand.  The  villain,  with 
hair  all  over  his  eyes,  and  the  great  horse-pistol  levelled,  cried, 
"three,"  and  pulled  the  trigger;  but  luckily,  at  that  vet7 
moment,  I  struck  up  the  barrel  with  my  staff,  so  that  the  shot 
pierced  the  tester,  and  then  with  a  spin  and  a  thwack,  I  brought 
the  gooil  holly  down  upon  the  rascal's  head,  in  a  manner  which 
stretched  liim  upon  the  floor. 

Meanwiiile  the  other  two  robbers  had  taken  the  alarm,  and 
rushed  at  me,  one  with  a  pisttd,  and  one  with  a  hanger;  which 
forced  me  to  he  very  lively.  Fearing  the  pistol  most,  I  fluug 
the  heavy  velvet  curtain  of  the  bed  across,  that  he  might  not 
see  where  to  aim  at  me,  and  then  stooping  very  quickly,  I 
caught  up  the  senseless  robber,  and  set  him  up  for  a  shield  and 
target}  whoreu{>on  he  was  «hot  immadiately,  witliout  having 
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e  pain  of  knowiDg  it;  and  a  hai)py  tiling  it  was  for  him. 

ow  the  other  two  wtire  at  my  mercy,  Vvt'iug-  men  below  the 

•verage  strength;  and  no  hanger,  except  in  most  skilful  hands, 

as  well  as  tii-m  and  strong  ones,  has  any  chance  to  a  powerful 

man  armed  with  a  stout  cudgel,  and  thoroughly  practised  in 

single-stick. 

So  I  took  these  two  rogues,  and  bound  them  together;  and 
leaving  them  under  charge  of  the  butler  (a  worthy  Jii^d  shrewd 
Scotchman),  I  myself  went  in  search  of  the  constables,  whom, 
after  some  few  hours,  I  found;  neither  were  they  so  drnuk 
but  what  they  could  take  roped  men  to  prison.  In  the  morn- 
ing, these  two  men  w^ere  brought  before  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace:  and  now  my  wonderful  luck  appeared;  for  the  merit 
of  having  defeated,  and  caught  them,  would  never  have  raised 
me  one  step  in  the  State,  or  in  public  consideration,  if  they 
had  only  been  common  robbers,  or  even  notorious  murderers. 
But  when  these  fellows  were  recognized,  by  some  one  in  the 
court,  as  Protestimt  witnesses  out  of  employment,  companions 
and  understrappers  to  <*ates,  and  Bedloe,  and  Carstairs,  and 
^^aJid'in*glove  with  Dangeriiehl,  Turberville,  and  Dugdulc  — 
^■m  a  word,  the  very  men  against  wliom  His  Majesty  the  King 
^Hore  the  bitterest  rancor,  but  whom  he  bad  hitherto  failed  to 
^Hatch  —  when  this  was  laid  before  the  public  (with  emphasis, 
^^md  admiration),  at  least  a  dozen  men  came  uj),  whom  T  had 
never  seen  before,  and  prayed  me  to  Hccejit  their  congratula- 
tions, and  to  l>e  sure  to  remember  them;  for  all  were  of 
neglected  merit,  and  required  no  more  than  a  ])ieee  of  luck. 
I  answered  them  very  modestly,  and  each  according  to  his 
rth,  as  stated  by  himself,  wlio  <:»f  course  could  judge  the  best, 
le  magistrate  made  me  many  Cimipliments*  ten  times  more 
ihan  I  deserved,  and  took  good  care  to  have  them  copied,  that 
is  Majesty  might  see  them.  And  ere  the  ca-se  was  tliorfuighly 
eard,  and  those  poor  fellows  were  committed,  more  tlian  a 
ore  of  generous  men  had  offered  to  leinl  me  a  hundred  pounds, 
herewith  to  buy  a  new  Court  suit,  when  called  before  His 
Majesty. 

Now  this  may  seem  very  strange  to  us,  who  live  in  a  better 

and  purer  age  —  or  say  at  least  that  we  do  so — ^and  yet  who 

e  we  to  condemn  our  fathers,  for  teaching  us  better  manners, 

d  at  their  own  expense?     Witli  these  points  any  virtuous 

an  is  bound  to  deal  rpiite  tenderly,  making  allowance  for 

nniption,  and  not  being  too  sure  of  himself.     And  to  tell  the 

th,  although  I  had  seen  so  little  of  the  world  as  yet,  that 

which  astonished  me,  in  the  matter,  was  not  so  much  tliat  tln'y 
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[taid  me  court,  as  that  they  found  out  so  soon  the  expediencj 
of  doing  it. 

In  the  course  of  that  same  afternoon,  I  wiis  sent  for  by  Hi* 
Majesty.  He  had  summoned  first  the  good  Earl  Brandir,  and 
received  the  tale  from  him,  not  without  exaggeration,  although 
my  lord-  wna  a  Seotchman.  But  the  cliicf  thing  His  Majest) 
cared  to  know  was  tliat,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  the^e  wew 
the  very  precious  fellows  from  perjur>'  turned  to  robbery. 

Being  fully  assured  at  last  of  tliis,  His  Majesty  had  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  ordered  the  boots  of  a  strieter  pattern,  which 
he  himself  had  invented,  to  be  brought  at  once,  that  he  might 
have  them  in  the  best  possible  order.  And  he  oiled  tliem  him- 
self, and  expressed  his  fear  tltat  there  r^cas  no  man  in  London 
quite  competent  to  work  tlieuL  Nevertlii?l«ss  he  would  try 
one  or  two,  rather  than  wait  for  his  pleasure,  till  the  torturer 
came  from  Edinburgh. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  send  for  me;  and  in  greftt 
alarm  and  flurry,  I  put  on  my  best  elothes,  and  hired  a  fashion- 
able hair-dresser,  and  drank  haU-a-gallon  of  ale,  bfrcause  both 
my  hands  were  shaking.  Then  forth  I  st^t,  with  my  holly  staff, 
wishing  myself  well  out  of  it.  I  was  shown  at  once,  and  before 
I  desired  it,  into  His  Majesty's  presence,  and  there  I  stood 
most  humbly,  and  made  tlie  best  bow  I  could  think  of. 

As  I  eoidd  not  advance  any  further  —  for  I  saw  that  the 
Queen  was  present,  whieli  frightened  me  tenfold  — His  Maj- 
esty, in  the  most  gracious  manner,  came  down  the  room  to 
encourage  me.  And  as  T  remained  with  my  head  bent  down, 
he  told  me  to  stand  up,  and  look  at  him. 

'*I  have  se6u  thee  before,  young  man,"  he  said;  **thy  form 
is  not  one  to  be  forgotten.  Where  was  it?  Thou  art  most 
likely  to  know.'* 

**  May  it  jilease  Your  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King/'  I 
answered,  finding  my  voice  in  a  manner  which  surprised  my* 
self;  **  it  was  in  the  Rtjyal  Chapel." 

NoAv  I  meant  no  harm  whatever  by  this.  I  ought  to  httf« 
said  the  *' Ante-Chapel,"  but  I  could  not  remember  the  word| 
and  feared  to  keep  the  King  Inoking  iit  me. 

**I  am  well-pleased,"  said  His  Majesty,  with  a  smile  whieh 
almost  made  his  thirk  and  stubborn  face  look  pleasant,  "to  find 
that  our  greatest  subje<'t,  greatt-st  I  mean  in  the  bodily  fomi, 
is  a  good  Catholic.  Thou  needest  not  say  otherwise.  The 
time  shall  be,  and  that  right  soon,  when  men  shall  be  {iroud  of 
the  one  true  faith."  Here  hestopped,  having  gone  ratJuT  far; 
but  tilt'  gleam  of  his  heavy  eyes  was  such,  that  1  durtt  HOl 
contradict. 


Hb  gave  me   a   littie  tap   verv  nicely  upos  my   smoulder. 
Vol.  IL  p»  a45. 
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^•This  is  that  great  Johanii  Reed,"  said  Her  Majesty,  com- 
ing forward  because  the  King  was  in  meditiition ;  '*  fur  whom 
I  liave  80  much  heart!,  from  the  dear,  dear  Lorna.  Ah,  she  is 
not  of  thia  black  countret%  she  of  the  breet  Italie." 

I  have  tried  to  write  it,  as  she  said  it:  but  it  wants  a  better 
schohar  to  express  her  mode  of  speecli. 

Now,  John  liidil/*  said  the  King,  reeovering  from  his 
oughts  about  the  true  Church,  and  thinking  that  his  wife 
as  not  to  take  the  lead  upon  mej  *'thyii  hast  dune  great  ser- 
ice  to  the  realm,  and  to  religion.  It  was  good  to  save  Earl 
randir,  a  loyal  and  Catholic  nobknian;  but  it  was  great  ser- 
ice  to  catch  two  of  the  vilest  bloudiiounds  ever  laid  on  by 
retics.  And  to  make  them  shoot  another:  it  was  rare;  it 
rare,  my  lad.  Now  ask  us  anything  in  reason;  thou  canst 
rry  any  honors,  on  thy  club,  like  Hercules.  What  is  thy 
ief  ambition,  lad?  " 

*'  Well/'  said  I»  after  thinking  a  little,  and  meaning  to  make 
e  most  of  it,  for  so  the  Queen's  eyes  conveyed  to  me;  **  uiy 
mother  always  used  to  think  that   having  been   schooled  at 
iverton,  with  thirty  marks  a  year  to  pay*  I  wa:*  worthy  of  a 
at  of  arms.     And  that  is  what  she  longs  for." 
A  good  lad!     A  very  good  lad;"  said  the  King,  and  he 
looked  at  the  Queen,  as  if  almost  in  joke;  "but  what  is  thy 
condition  in  life?'* 

"I  am  a  freeholder,**  I  answered  in  my  confusion,  "ever 
since  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  A  Ridd  was  with  him  in  the 
isle  of  Athelney,  and  we  hold  our  farm  by  gift  from  him;  or 
at  h^ast  people  say  so.  We  have  had  three  very  good  harvests 
running,  and  might  support  a  coat  of  arms;  but  for  myself  I 
ant  it  not." 

**Thou  shalt  have  a  coat,  my  lad,*'  said  the  King*  smiling 
at  liis  own  humor;  *M:rtit  it  must  be  a  large  one  to  tit  thet^ 
And  more  than  that  shalt  thou  have»  John  Kidd,  lieing  of  such 
loyal  breed,  ;Lnd  having  done  such  service.'* 

And  while  I  wondered  what  he  meant,  he  called  to  some  of 
the  people  in  waiting  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  they 
brought  him  a  little  sword,  such  as  Annie  would  skewer  a 
turkey  with.  Then  he  signitied  to  me  to  kneel,  which  I  did 
^fter  dusting  the  board,  for  the  sake  of  my  best  breeches),  and 
en  he  gave  me  a  little  tap  very  nicely  upon  ray  shoulder, 
efore  1  knew  what  he  was  up  to;  and  said,  '"Arise,  Sir  John 
Ridd  I" 

This  astonislied  and  amazed  me  to  such  extent  of  loss  of 
nd,  that  when  I  gut  up  1  luokt-il  about,  and  tlioiight  what 
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the  Snowes  would  tliiiik  of  it.     And  I  said  to  the  King^  with 
out  forms  of  speech, — 

**  Sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged.     But  what  be  I  to  do  witk 
it?*' 


CHAPTER   LXIX, 


NOT    TO    BE    FUT    UP    WITH. 


The  coat  of  arms,  devitjed  for  me  by  the  Royal  heralds, 
of  great  size,  am!  rich  colors,  and  full  of  bright  imagimngl. 
They  did  me  the  honor  to  consult  me  first,  and  to  take  no  notice 
of  my  advice.  For  1  begged  that  there  might  be  a  goott-gized 
cow  on  it,  so  as  to  stamp  our  pats  of  butter  before  they  went 
to  market:  also  a  horse  on  the  other  side,  and  a  flock  snowetl 
up  at  the  bottom.  But  the  gentlemen  would  not  hear  of  this; 
and  to  find  something  more  appropriate,  they  inquired  strictlv 
into  the  annals  of  our  family.  I  told  them,  of  course,  all  about 
King  Alfred;  upon  which  tliey  settled  that  one  quarter  should 
be,  three  cakes  on  a  liar,  with  a  lion  regardant^  done  upon  a 
Held  of  gold.  Also  I  told  them  tliat  very  likely  there  had 
been  a  Ridd  in  the  battle  ft.mght  not  very  far  from  Plover's 
Barrows,  by  the  Earl  of  Devon  against  the  Danes,  when  Hublw 
their  chief  was  killed,  and  the  sacred  standard  taken.  As 
some  of  the  Danes  are  saifl  to  be  buried,  even  upon  land  of 
fmrs,  and  we  call  their  graves  (if  such  they  be)  even  to  this 
day  *' barrows,"  tlie  heralds  quite  agreed  with  me  that  a  Ridd 
might  have  been  there,  or  thereabouts ;  and  if  he  was  there, 
he  was  almost  certain  to  liave  done  his  best,  being  in  sight  of 
hearth  and  liome;  and  it  was  plain  that  he  must  have  had 
good  legs,  to  be  at^the  same  time  both  there  and  in  Athebiey; 
but  good  legs  are  an  argument  for  good  arms,  and  supposing 
a  man  of  this  sort  to  have  done  his  utmost  (as  the  manner  of 
the  Ridds  is),  it  was  next  to  certain  that  he  himself  must 
have  captured  the  standard.  ^loreover  the  name  of  our  farui 
was  pure  proof;  a  plover  l)eing  a  wild  bird,  Just  the  same  as 
a  raven  is.  Upon  this  ehain  of  reasoning,  and  without  auv 
weak  misgiving,  they  charged  my  growing  escutcheon  with  a 
hlack  raven  on  a  ground  of  red.  And  the  next  thing  which  1 
mentioned  jjosscssing  aliscdute  certainty,  to  wit,  that  a  pig 
with  two  heads  had  been  born  upon  our  farm,  not  more  tljaw 
two  hundred  years  agone  (although  he  died  within  a  week), 
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ly  third  quarter  was  made  at  niiop,  ]>y  a  twu-headed  boar  with 
loble  tusks,  sable  upon  silver.     All  tins  was  very  iinrne  and 
ine;  and  so  I  pressed  for  a  peaceful  corner  in  the  lower  dex- 
ter, and  obtained  a  wheat -sheaf  set  upright,  gold  upon  a  lield 
of  green. 

Here  1  was  inclined  to  pause,  and  admire  the  effect;   for 

fiven  l)e  Whiehehalse  could  not  show  a  bearing  so  magnificent. 

But  tlie  henthlji  said  that  it  looked  a  mere  sigud.>oard,  with- 

out  a  good  motto  under  it;  and  the  motto  must  have  my  name 

in   it.     Tliey  offered  me  first,    *'Kidd  non  ridendus;"  but  I 

dd,  '*  for  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  let  nie  forget  my  Latin.'* 

ten  they  proposed,   "  Kidd  readeth  rid<iles : "  but  I  begged 

"them  not  to  set  down  such  a  lie;  for  no  Kidd  ever  had  made, 

or  made  out,  such  a  thing  as  a  riddle,  since  Exmoor  itself 

?gan.     Thirdly,  they  gave  me,  ''Kidd  never  l>e  ridden/*  and 

saring  to  make  any  further  objections,  1  let  them  inscribe  it 

in  bronze  upon   blue.     The  heralds  tliought  that  the    King 

would    pay  for   tins   noble  achievement;    but    His    Majesty, 

Itbough  graciously  pleased  with  their  ingenuity,  declined  in 

le  most  decided  maniior  to  pay  a  farthing  towards  it;  and  as 

I  had  no  money  b^ft,  tlie  herahls  became  as  blue  as  azure,  and 

re<l  a^  giil*^«;  until   Hi.^r  Majest}^  the  Queen  came  forward 

Iiry  kindly,  and  said  tliat  if  His  Majesty  gjive  me  a  coat  of 
rmji,  I  wa^  not  to  \i\iy  for  it;  therefore  she  herself  did  so 
quite  handsomely,  ancl  felt  good  will  towards  me  in  couse* 
quence. 

Now  being  in  a  hurry  —  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  in  my  nature 
to  hurry  —  to  ge't  to  the  end  of  this  narrative,  is  it  likely 
that  1  would  have  dwfr>lled  so  long  upon  my  eoat  of  arms,  but 
\r  some  good  reason?  And  this  good  reason  is  that  Lorna 
»ok  the  greatest  pride  in  it,  and  thought  (or  at  any  rate  said ), 
that  it  quite  threw  into  tin.'  shade,  and  eclipsed,  all  her  own 
^ancient  glories.  And  half  in  fun,  and  half  in  earnest,  she 
^ftalled  me  '*  Sir  John  "  so  continually,  tlutt  at  last  I  was  almost 
^^bigry  with  her;  until  her  eyt\s  were  l)edewed  with  tears;  and 
^Bien  I  wiis  angry  with  myself. 

^^  Beginning  to  be  short  of  money,  and  growing  anxious  about 
the  farm,  longing  also  to  show  myself  and  my  noble  escuteli- 
^^on  to  inutht-r,  I  took  advantage  of  Lady  Lorna' s  interest  with 
^■pie  Queen,  to  obtain  my  acquittance  and  full  discharge  from 
^^ren  nominal  custody.  Tt  had  been  intended  to  keep  me  in 
waiting,  until  the  return  of  Lord  Jeffreys  from  that  awful 
circuit  of  sliamldes,  through  which  his  name  is  still  used  by 
inotliers  to  frighten  tlieir  diildren  into  bed.     And  right  glad 
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was  I  —  for  even  London  shrank  with  horror  at  tlie  news  —  tc 
escape  a  man  so  bk>od-thirsty,  Hava^v,  and  even  to  his  friend* 
(among  wlioni  I  w:t8  n-ckuned)  malignant. 

Earl  lirandir  was  greatly  pleased  witli  me,  not  only  for 
having  saved  his  life,  but  fur  saving  that  which  be  vulutjd 
more,  the  wealth  laid  by  for  Lord  Alan.  And  he  intro<luced 
me  to  many  great  people,  who  cpiit*^  kindly  eneouraged  nie, 
and  promised  t*j  btdp  me  in  every  way,,  when  they  hetu-d  how 
the  King  had  spoken.  As  for  the  furrier,  he  could  never  have 
enough  of  my  society ;  and  t!»is  wortliy  man,  praying  my  com- 
mendation, <lemanded  of  me  one  thing  only  —  to  speak  of  him 
as  I  found  bim.  As  1  had  found  him,  many  a  Sunday,  fur- 
bishing up  old  fura  for  new,  with  a  glaze  to  conceal  the  moth*fl 
ravages,  I  begged  him  to  reconsider  the  jjoint,  imd  not  to 
demand  such  uccuracy.  He  said,  *'  Well,  well;  all  trades  had 
tricks;  especially  the  trick  of  business;  and  I  must  take  him 
—  if  I  were  his  true  friend  —  according  to  his  own  descrip- 
tion.'* This  I  was  glad  enough  to  do;  because  it  saved  so 
much  trouble,  and  I  had  no  money  to  spend  with  him.  But 
still  he  requested  the  use  of  my  name;  and  I  begged  him  to 
do  the  best  with  it,  as  I  never  had  kept  a  Uanker.  And  the 
**John  Ritid  cuffs,"  and  the  **Sir  John  mantles,"  p.nd  the 
**  Holly -staiT  capes,"  he  put  into  his  window,  as  the  winter 
was  coming  on,  ay  and  sold  (for  every  body  was  burning  with 
gossip  about  me),  must  have  made  this  good  man's  fortune; 
since  the  excess  of  price  over  value  is  the  true  test  of  success 
in  life. 

To  come  away  from  all  this  stuff,  which  grieves  a  man  in 
London  —  when  the  brisk  air  of  the  autumn  cleared  its  way 
to  Ludgate  Hill,  and  clever  *nrcntices  ran  out  and  sniffed  at 
it,  and  fed  upon  it  (having  little  else  to  eat) ;  and  when  the 
horses  from  the  country  were  a  goodly  sight  tJO  see,  with  the 
rasj)  of  winter  bristles  rising  through  and  among  the  soft  sum* 
mer-coat;  and  when  the  new  straw  begjia  to  corn^  in,  golden 
with  the  harvcst-glosK,  and  smelling  most  divinely,  at  those 
strange  livery -stables  where  tlie  nags  are  put  quite  tail  to  tail; 
anil  when  all  the  London  folk  themselves  were  asking  about 
white  frost  (from  recollections  of  childhood);  then,  I  say, 
such  a  yearning  seized  me  for  moory  crag,  and  for  dewy  blade, 
and  even  the  grunting  of  our  sheep  (when  the  sun  goes  down), 
that  nothing  but  the  new  wisps  of  *Samson  could  have  held 
me  in  Ixjndon  town. 

Ivorna  was  moved  with  equal  longing  towards  the  country, 
and  country  ways;  and  she  spoke  quite  as  much  of  the  glia- 
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tening  dew,  as  she  did  of  the  smell  of  our  oven.  And  here 
let  me  mention  —  although  the  two  are  quite  distinct  and 
different  —  that  both  the  dew,  and  the  bread,  of  Exnioor  may 
be  sought,  whether  high  or  low,  but  never  found  elsewhere. 
The  dew  is  so  crisp,  and  pure,  and  pearly,  and  in  such  abun- 
dance; and  the  bread  is  so  sweet,  so  kind,  and  homely,  you 
can  eat  a  loaf,  and  tlien  another. 

Now,  while  I  was  walking  daily  in  and  out  great  crowds  of 
men  (few  of  whom  had  any  freedom  from  the  cares  of  money, 
and  many  of  whom  were  even  morbid  with  a  worse  pest,  called 
"  politics  "),  I  could  not  be  quit  of  thinking  how  we  jostle  one 
another.  God  has  made  the  earth  quite  large,  with  a  spread 
of  land  enough  for  all  to  live  on,  without  fighting.  Also  a 
mighty  spread  of  water,  laying  hands  on  sand  and  cliff,  with 
a  solemn  voice  in  storm-time;  and  in  the  gentle  weather 
moving  men  to  thoughts  of  equity.  This,  as  well,  is  full  of 
food;  being  two-thirds  of  the  world,  and  reserved  for  devour- 
ing knowledge,  by  the  time  the  sons  of  men  have  fed  away 
the  dry  land.  Yet  before  tlie  land  itself  has  acknowledged 
touch  of  man,  upon  one  in  a  hundred  acres ;  and  before  one 
mile  in  ten  thousand  of  the  exhaustless  ocean  has  ever  felt 
the  plunge  of  hook,  or  combing  of  the  haul-nets;  lo,  we  crawl, 
in  flocks  together,  upon  the  hot  ground  that  stings  us,  even  as 
the  black  grubs  crowd  upon  the  harried  nettle !  Surely  we  are 
too  much  given  to  follow  the  tracks  of  each  other. 

However,  for  a  moralist  I  never  set  up,  and  never  shall, 
while  common  sense  abides  with  me.  Such  a  man  must  be 
truly  wretched,  in  this  pure  dearth  of  morality;  like  a  fisher- 
man where  no  fish  be;  and  most  of  us  have  enough  to  do,  to 
attend  to  our  own  morals.  Enougli  that  1  resolved  to  go; 
and  as  Lorna  could  not  come  with  nie,  it  was  even  worse  than 
stopping.  Nearly  every  body  vowed  that  I  was  a  great  fool 
indeed,  to  neglect  so  rudely  —  which  was  the  proi)er  word, 
they  said  —  tlie  pushing  of  my  fortunes.  But  I  answered  that 
to  push  wiis  rude,  and  I  left  it  to  ])eoplo  who  had  no  room ; 
and  thought  that  my  fortune  must  be  heavy,  if  it  would  not 
move  without  pushing. 

Lorna  cried,  when  I  came  away  (which  gave  me  great  satis- 
faction), and  she  sent  a  whole  trunkful  of  things  for  mother, 
and  Annie,  and  even  Lizzie.  And  she  seemed  to  think, 
though  she  said  it  not,  that  1  made  my  own  occasion  leu- 
going,  and  might  have  stayed  oti  till  the  winter.  Whereas  1 
knew  well  that  my  mother  would  think  (and  every  one  on  the 
farm  the  same)  that  here  I  had  been  in  London,  lagging,  and 
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taking  my  pleasure,  and  Icwking  at  shops,  upcm  protence  o 
IvingVs  business,  ami  leaving  tlie  harvest  to  reap  itself,  not  io 
mention  the  s|>euding  of  nuuieyj  while  all  the  time  there  was; 
nothing  whatm'er,  except  my  own  love  of  adventure  and  8)X}Tt, 
to  keep  me  from  coming  home  again.  But  I  knew  that  my 
coat  of  arms,  ami  title,  vvouUl  turn  every  bit  of  this  grumbUng, 
into  tine  ad uii ration. 

And  so  it  fell  out,  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  I  desired :  for 
all  the  parishes  round  about  united  in  a  sumptuous  dinner,  at 
the  Mother  Melldrum  iun  —  for  now  that  good  lady  was  dead, 
and  her  name  and  fa(^e  set  on  a  sign-post  —  to  which  I  was 
invitedj  so  that  it  was  as  good  as  a  summons.  And  If  my 
health  was  no  better  next  day,  it  was  nut  from  want  of  good 
wishes,  any  more  than  from  stint  of  the  liquor. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  real  gentry  for  a  long  tim^ 
treated  my  new  honors  with  contempt  and  ridicule;  luit 
gradually  as  they  found  that  I  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  claim 
any  equality  with  them,  but  went  about  my  farm-work,  ainl 
threw  another  man  at  wrestling,  and  touched  my  hat  to  tlio 
magistrates,  just  the  same  as  ever:  some  gentlemen  of  th« 
liighest  blood  —  of  which  we  think  a  great  deal  more  tluui  of 
gold,  around  our  neighborhood  —  actually  expressed  a  desire  ta 
make  my  acquaintance.  And  when,  in  a  manner  quite  straight- 
forward, and  wholly  free  from  bitterness,  I  tlianked  them  for 
this  (which  appeared  to  me  the  highest  honor  yet  offered  mr), 
but  declined  to  go  into  their  company,  because  it  would  maki^ 
rae  unconifortablo,  and  themselves  as  well,  in  a  different  wiv 
—  they  <lid  what  nearly  all  Englishmen  do,  when  a  thing  is 
right  and  sensible.  Tiiey  shook  hands  with  me;  and  saiil 
that  they  could  not  deny  but  that  there  was  reason  in  my  view 
of  the  matter.  Anil  although  they  themselves  must  h^  tb<» 
losers  —  which  was  a  handsome  thing  to  say  —  they  would 
wait  until  I  was  a  little  older,  and  more  aware  of  "my  own 
value. 

Now  tliis  reminds  me  how  it  is  that  an  English  gentleman 
is  so  far  in  front  of  foreign  noblemen  and  princes.  I  bavi« 
seen,  at  times,  a  little,  both  of  one  and  of  the  other;  aii<l 
making  more  than  due  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  difference  of  training,  upon  the  whole  tb 
balance  is  in  favor  of  our  people.  And  this,  because  we  hav? 
two  weights,  solid  and  (even  in  senile  of  mauners)  outweighiut; 
all  light  ccuiiphiisance;  to  wit,  the  inborn  love  of  justice,  and 
the  power  of  abiding. 

Yet  some  people  may  be  surprised,  that  men  with  any  lottj 
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of  justice,  whether  inborn  or  otherwise,  coiild  continne  to 
iibiue  tht^  arrugauce,  iiiiA  rapacity,  ainl  tyranny  of  thu  DcHjnt^s. 
For  MOW  as  the  winter  passed,  the  Dooties  were  not  keeping 
themselves  at  home,  as  in  honor  they  were  bound  to  do. 
I  Twenty  sheep  a  week,  and  one  Tat  ox^  and  two  stout  red  deer 
^■ffor  whoh^sonie  ehange  of  diet),  as  well  as  threescore  bashels 
^^pf  flour,  and  two  hogsheadn  and  a  lialf  of  cider,  an^l  a  bun- 
f  dredweight  of  eaudles,  not  to  mention  other  things  of  almost 
I      every  variety,  wbieh  they  got  by  lUiiistiDg  upon  it  —  surely 

L these  might  have  sufficed  to  keep  the  robbers  happy  in  their 
place,  with  no  outburst  of  wantonness.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
not  so;  they  had  made  complaint  about  something— -too  much 
ewe-mutton,  I  think  it  was  —  and  in  spite  of  all  the  pledges 
given,  they  had  ridden  forth,  and  carried  away  two  maidens 
ut  our  neighborhoud. 
I  Now  these  two  maidens  were  known,  because  they  had 
served  the  beer  at  an  ale-house;  and  many  men  wdio  had 
looked  at  them,  over  a  pint  or  quart  vessel  (especially  as  they 
were  comely  girls),  thought  that  it  was  very  hard  for  tliem  tn 
go  in  that  way,  and  jierhaps  themselves  unwilling.  And  their 
mother  (although  she  bad  taken  some  money,  which  the 
Dooues  were  always  full  of)  declared  that  it  was  a  robbery; 
and  thougli  it  increased  for  a  while  tlie  custom,  that  must  soon 
fall  off  again.  And  who  would  have  her  two  girls  now,  clever 
they  were  and  good? 

Before  we  liad  finished  meditating  upon  this  loose  outrage 
for  so  I  at  least  wonhl  call  it,  though  people  accustomed  to 
the  law  may  take  a  dilferent  view  of  it  —  we  had  news  of  a 
thing  far  wurse,  which  turned  the  Iiearts  of  our  women  sick. 
This  I  will  tell  in  most  careful  langimge,  so  as  to  give  offence 
to  none,  if  skill  of  words  may  help  it.^ 

Mistress    Afargcry  Badcock,  a  healthy  and  ujjright   young 

oman,  with  a  good  rich  color,   and  one  of  the  linest  hen- 

osts  any  where  round  nur  neighborhood,  waa  nursing  her 

ild  about  six  of  the  clock,  and  looking  out  for  her  husband. 

ow  this  child  was  too  old  to  be  nursed,  as  everybody  told 

er;  for  he  could  run  say  two  yards  alone,  and  perhaps  four 

five,  by  luilding  two  handles.     And  he  had  a  way  of  look* 

g  round,  and  spreading  bis  legs,    and  laughing,    witli   bis 

brave  little  body  well  fetched  u|>,  after  a  desperate  journey  to 

e  end  of  the  table^  which  his  mother  said   nothing  could 
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J  The  followinc  ston'  is  slrirtW  tni*> ;  and  mi<^  it  m  that,  the  country- 
)ple  roae^  tu  a  man,  ui  lit  is  dasuird  cnielli,  an  J  did  what  llie  Gofern- 
ml  failed  to  do.—  Ke«.  L.  D. 
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equal.  Nevertheless  lie  would  come  to  be  nursed,  ai^  reguiai 
lis  a.  clock  almost;  and  iiiasiuucli  as  he  was  the  first,  botk 
father  and  mother  made  much  of  him;  for  God  only  kn&Vf 
whether  they  could  ever  compass  such  another  one. 

Christopher  l^adcwk  was  a  tenant  farmer,  in  the  parish  of 
lilartinhoe,  renting  sume  fifty  acres  of  land,  with  a  right  cf 
common  attached  to  them;  and  at  this  particular  time,  being 
now  the  month  of  February,  and  tine  open  weather,  he  was 
hard  at  work  ploughing,  and  preparing  for  spring  com, 
Therefore  his  wile  was  not  surprised,  although  the  dusk  was 
falling,  that  Farmer  Cliristopher  should  be  at  work  in  '*  blind 
man's  holiday,"  as  we  call  it. 

But  she  was  surprised,  nay  astonished,  when  by  the  light  of 
the  kitchen  lire  {brightened  up  tor  her  husband)  she  saw  six 
or  seven  great  armed  men  burst  into  the  room  upon  her;  and 
she  screamed  so  that  the  maid  in  the  back  kitchen  heard  her, 
but  was  afraid  to  come  to  help.  Two  of  the  strongest  and 
liercest  men  at  once  seized  puor  young  ^largery;  and  though 
she  fought  for  her  child  and  liome,  she  was  but  an  infant  her- 
self in  their  hands.  In  spite  of  tears  and  shrieks  and 
struggles,  they  tore  the  babe  from  the  mother's  arms,  and  cast 
it  on  the  lime-ash  ttoor;  then  tliey  bore  her  away  to  their 
horses  (for  by  this  time  she  was  senseless),  and  telling  the 
others  to  sack  the  house,  rode  off  with  their  prize  to  the  valley. 
And  from  the  description  of  one  of  those  two,  who  carried  off 
the  poor  woman,  I  knew  beyond  all  doubt  tliat  it  was  Carver 
Doone  himself. 

The  other  Doone s  being  left  behind,  and  grieved  perhaps  in 
some  respects,  set  to  with  a  will  to  scour  the  house,  and  to 
bring  away  all  tliat  was  good  to  eat.  And  being  a  little  vexed 
herein  (for  the  Badcocks  were  not  a  rich  couple),  and  finding 
no  more  than  bacon,  and  eggs,  and  cheese,  and  little  items, 
and  nothing  to  drink  but  water;  in  a  word,  their  taste  being 
offended,  they  came  back  to  the  kitchen^  and  stamped;  and 
there  Wiis  the  baby  lying. 

By  evil  luck,  this  cliild  becran  to  squeal  about  his  mother* 
having  Ix^en  petted  hitherto,  and  wont  to  get  all  he  wanted* 
by  raising  his  voice  but  a  little.  Now  the  mark  of  the  floor 
was  ujjon  his  head;  as  the  maid  (who  had  stolen  to  look  at 
him,  when  the  rough  men  were  swearing  upstairs)  gave  evi- 
dence. And  she  put  a  dish-cloth  under  his  liead,  and  kissed 
him,  and  ran  away  again.  Her  name  wjis  Honour  Jose,  and 
she  meant  what  was  right  by  her  master  and  mistress;  but 
uould   not   help  being   frightened.     And  many  women    Uav<j 
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lamed  her,  nud  as  I  think  unduly,  for  her  modu  uf  forsaking 
baby  so.  If  it  had  been  her  own  baby,  instinct  rather  than 
reason  might  have  had  the  day  with  hur;  but  the  child  being 
born  of  her  mistress,  she  wislied  him  good  luck,  and  left  him, 
as  the  fierce  men  came  downstairs.  And  being  alarmed  by 
their  power  of  language  (because  they  had  found  no  silver), 
slie  crept  away  in  breathless  hurry,  and  afraid  huw  her  breatli 
migl'.t  come  baek  to  her.      For  often  time  she  had  hiccoughs. 

While  this  good  maid  was  in  tlie  oven,  by  side  of  back 
kitchen  fire-phice,  with  a  faggot  of  wood  drawn  over  her,  and 
lying  so  tliat  lier  owu  heart  beat  worse  than  if  she  were  bak* 
ing;  the  men  (;is  I  said  before)  ciune  downstairs,  and  stamped 
abound  the  baby. 

''  Kowlaiid,  is  the  bacon  good?  "  one  of  them  asked,  with  an 
oatli  or  two:  '*  it  is  too  bad  of  Carver  to  go  off  with  the  only 

Krize,  and  leave  us  in  a  starving  cottage;  and  not  enough  to 
at  for  two  of  us.  Fetch  down  the  staves  of  the  rack,  my  boy. 
^hat  was  farmer  to  liave  for  supper?" 
"Nought  but  an  onion  or  two,  and  a  loaf,  and  a  rasher  of 
asty  bacon.  These  poor  devils  live  so  badly,  they  are  not 
worth  robbing." 

**No  game  I  Then  let  us  have  a  game  of  loriot  with  tlie 
baby!  It  will  be  the  best  thing  that  could  bt^tall  a  lusty 
infant  heretic.  liide  a  cock-horse  tu  Banbury  Cross.  Bye, 
bye,  baby  Bunting;  toss  him  up,  and  let  me  see  if  my  wrist 
be  steady.'* 

The  cruelty  of  this  man  is  a  thing  it  makes  me  sick  to  speak 
of;  enough  that  when  the  poor  baby  fell  (without  attempt  at 
cry  or  scream,  thinking  it  part  of  his  usual  play,  when  tliey 
tossed  him  up,  to  come  down  again),  the  maid  in  the  oven  of 
the  back-kitchen,  not  being  any  door  between,  heard  them  say 
as  follows :  — 


**  If  any  man  asketh  wbn  killed  tliet% 
Say  'twas  the  Doonea  of  Bagwoiihy 


I  Now  I  think  that  wlien  we  heard  this  story,  and  poor  Kit 
Jadcock  came  all  around,  in  a  sort  of  half -crazy  manner,  not 
ooking  up  at  any  one,  but  dropping  his   eyes,  and  asking 
whether  we   thought  he  had  been  well-treated,  and  seeming 
of  regard  for  life,  if  this  were  all  the  style  of  it;  then, 
Lving  known  him  a  lusty  man,  and  a  line  singer  in  an  ale* 

uounoed  •* 
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liouae,  and  much  inclined  to  lay  down  the  law,  and  show  a 
high  hand  about  wumen,  I  really  think  that  it  moved  us  mon* 
than  il  Im  hatl  gone  about  ranting,  and  raving,  and  vowing 
revenge  upon  every  one. 


CHAPTEK  LXX. 
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There  had  been  some  trouble  in  our  own  home,  during  the 
previdu.s  autunin,  while  yet  I  was  in  London,  For  certain 
noted  fugitives  from  the  aruiy  of  King  Monmouth  (which  he 
himsell"  had  deserted,  in  a  low  and  eurritih  manner),  having 
failed  to  obtain  tree  shipment  from  tlie  coast  near  Waters- 
mouth,  had  returned  int<j  the  wilds  of  Exmoor,  trusting  to 
lurk,  and  be  comforted,  among  the  common  people.  Neither 
were  they  disappointed,  for  a  certain  length  of  time;  nor  in 
the  end  was  their  disappointment  caused  by  fault  on  our  part. 
Major  Wade  was  out?  uf  them;  an  active  ami  well-meaning 
man;  but  prone  to  fail  in  courage,  upon  lasting  trial,  although 
in  a  moment  ready,  .Stpiire  Jolm  Whichehalse  (not  the 
Baron)  and  Parson  Powell  ^  caught  1dm,  two  or  three  months 
before  my  return,  in  Farley  farm-house,  near  Brendon.  He 
had  been  up  at  our  house  several  times;  an<l  Lizzie  thought 
a  great  deal  of  him.  And  well  I  know  that  if  at  that  time 
I  had  been  in  the  neighborhood,  he  should  not  have  lieen 
taken  so  easily. 

John  Birch,  tlie  farnn^r  who  had  sheltered  him,  was  so  fear- 
ful of  punishment  that  lie  hanged  himself,  in  a  few  days'  time, 
and  ev^en  before  he  wius  apprehended.  Put  nothing  was  done 
U)  (rraee  Howe,  of  Bridgehsill,  who  had  Ix'cn  AVa^le^s  greate.st 
eouilorter;  neither  WHS  any  thing  done  to  us;  although  Eliza 
added  greatly  to  mother's  alarm  ami  danger,  by  falling  upon 
liecfcor  Powell,  and  most  soundly  rating  him  for  his  meaaneaSt 
and  his  cruelty,  and  cowardice,  as  she  called  it,  in  setting 
men  with  tire-arras  upon  a  poor  helpless  fugitive,  and  robbing 
all  our  neighborhood  of  its  fame  for  hospitality.  However* 
by  means  of  Serjeant  Bloxham^  and  his  good  report  of  ub,  is 
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1  Not  our  Parson  Bowdcn*  nor  any  more  a  friend  of  hbi.  Our  Pmaoii 
Bowden  never  lia^l  nauphr  whaiewr  to  do  with  it;  and  never  smoked  i 
l>ipe  witkrarsuii  Tuweli  uiun*  il. — J.  R, 
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well  as  by  virtue  uf  Wiule's  confession  (wliich  proved  of  use 
to  the  government)  my  mother  escaped  all  jjenalties. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  good  folk  will  think  it  hard  upon 
our  neighborhood,  to  be  threatened,  and  sometimes  heavily 
punished,  for  kindness  and  humanity;  and  yet  to  be  left  to 
help  ourselves  against  tyranny,  and  base  rapine.  And  now  at 
last  our  gorge  was  risen,  and  our  hearts  in  tumult.  We  had 
borne  our  troubles  long,  as  a  wise  and  wholesome  chastisement; 
quite  content  to  liave  some  few  things  of  our  own  nmneddled 
with.  But  what  eouhl  a  man  dare  to  cull  his  own,  or  what 
right  could  he  have  to  wish  for  it,  wldlc  he  left  his  wife  and 
children  at  the  pleasure  of  any  stranger? 

The  people  came  flocking  all  around  me,  at  the  blacksmith's 
[forge,  and  the  Biendon  ale-house;  and  I  could  scarce  come  out 
[of  church,  but  they  got  me  among  the  tombstones.  Tliey  all 
{agreed  that  I  was  bound  to  take  command  and  mjinagement. 
I  bade  them  go  to  the  magistrates,  but  they  said  they  had  been 
too  often.  Then  I  told  thent  tliat  I  had  no  wits  for  ordering 
of  an  armament,  although  I  could  find  fault  enough  with  the 
.one  which  had  not  succeeded.  But  tliey  wf*uld  hearken  to 
lone  of  this.  All  they  said  was,  **  Try  to  lead  us;  and  we  will 
iry  not  to  run  away," 

This  seemed  to  me  to  be  common  sense,  and  gotxl  stuff,  instead 

if  mere  bragging:  moreover,  1  myself  was  moved  by  the  bitter 

[wrongs  of  Margery^  having  known  her  at  the  Sunday -school, 

ire  ev^er  I  went  to  Tiverton;  and  having,  in  those  days,  serious 

shoughts  of  making  her  my  sweetheart;  although  she  was  three 

^ears  my  elder.     But  now  1  felt  this  ilitlieulty  —  tlip  Boones 

Lad  behaved  very  well  to  our  farm,  and  to  mother,  and  all  of 

us,  while  I  was  away  in  London.     Tlierefure  would  it  not  be 

shabby,  and  mean,  for  ine  to  attack  them  now? 

Yet  Ijeing  pressed  still  harder  and  har^hr,  as  day  by  day  the 
excitement  grew  (with  more  and  nmie  talking  ov(  r  it),  and  no 
me  else  coming  forward  to  imdertake  the  business,  I  agreed  at 
last  to  this;  that  if  the  Doones,  upon  fair  cballenge,  would 
not  endeavor  to  make  amends,  by  giving  up  I^Iistress  Margery, 
,sis  well  as  the  miin  who  head  slain  the  babe,  tlten  I  would  lead 
;be  expedition,  and  do  my  best  to  subdue  thenj.  All  our  men 
•■ere  content  with  this,  being  thoroughly  well  assured,  from 
«perience,  that  the  haughty  robbers  would  only  shoot  any 
[^man  who  durst  approach  them  with  such  proposal. 

And  then  arose  a  difficult  rjuestion  — who  was  to  take  the 
'iftk  of  making  tnertures  so  unpleasant?     I  waited  for  the  rest 
offer;  and  as  none  was  retuly.  the  burden  fell  on  me,  ami 
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seemed  to  \>e  of  my  own  inviting.  Hence  1  undertook  the  task, 
sooner  than  reason  about  it;  for  to  give  the  cause  of  every 
thing  is  worse  than  to  go  through  with  it. 

It  may  have  been  three  of  the  afternoon,  when  heaving  my 
witnesses  behind  (tor  they  preferred  the  background)  I  appeared 
with  our  Lizzie's  white  handkerrhief  upon  a  kidney-beiin  stick, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  robbers*  dwcdliug.  Scarce  knowing  what 
miglit  come  of  it^  I  had  taken  the  wise  precaution  of  fastening 
a  ISible  over  my  heart,  and  another  across  my  spinal  column-, 
in  case  of  having  to  run  away,  with  rude  men  shooting  after 
me.  For  my  mother  said  that  tlse  Word  of  God  would  stop  a 
twi>-iu€h  bullet  with  three  oimccs  uf  powder  behind  it.  Now 
I  took  no  weapons  save  those  of  the  Spirit,  for  fear  of  being 
raisunderatood.  ikit  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  think  that 
any  of  honorLtble  birth  would  take  advantage  of  an  unarmed 
man  coming  in  guise  of  peace  to  them. 

And  this  conclusion  of  mine  held  good,  at  least  for  a  certain 
length  of  time;  inasmuch  as  two  di-cent  Doones  appeared,  and 
hearing  of  my  purpose*  offered,  without  violence,  to  go  and 
fetch  the  Captain;  if  I  would  stop  where  I  was,  and  not  begin 
to  spy  about  any  tiling.  To  tins,  of  course,  I  agreed  at  tmoe; 
for  1  wanted  no  more  spying,  because  I  hud  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  ins  and  outs  already.  Therefore,  I  stood  waiting 
8te4idily,  witli  one  hand  in  my  pocket  feeling  a  sample  of  coro 
fur  market;  and  the  other  agamst  the  rock,  while  I  wondered 
to  st»e  it  so  brown  already. 

Tliose  men  came  back  in  a  little  while,  with  a  sharp  short 
message  that  Captain  Carver  would  come  out  and  speak  to  me, 
by-and-by,  when  his  pipe  was  finished.  Accordingly,  I  waitetl 
long,  and  we  talked  about  the  signs  of  bloom  for  the  coming 
apple  season,  and  the  rain  that  had  fallen  last  Wednesday 
night,  and  the  principal  dearth  of  Devonshire,  that  it  will  not 
grow  many  cowslips  —  whicli  we  quite  agreed  to  \ie  the  prettiest 
of  spring  iiowi^rs;  and  all  the  time  I  was  wondering  how  many 
black  and  deadly  deeds  these  two  innocent  youths  had  com- 
mitted, even  since  last  Christmas. 

At  length,  a  heavy  and  haughty  step  sounded  along  the  stone 
roof  of  the  way;  ami  tlicn  the  great  Carver  Doone  drew  up, 
and  looked  at  me  rather  scornfully.  Not  with  any  S}K>ktin 
scorn,  nor  flash  of  strong  contumely;  but  with  that  air  of 
thinking  little,  and  praying  not  to  be  troubled,  which  always 
vexes  a  man  who  feels  that  he  ought  not  to  bo  despised  so»  liod 
yet  knows  not  liow  t<3  help  it. 

*' What  Li  it  you  want,  young  man?*'  he  :isked,  as  if  holiad 
never  seen  me  bdore. 
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111  Spite  ol  tliat  stioii»,'  Inatliiiig,  vvkkili  I  always  felt  at  sight 
of  him,  I  couniiandcHl  my  temper  moderately,  and  told  bim  that 
1  was  coine  for  his  good,  and  that  of  his  worshipful  company, 
lar  more  than  for  my  own.  Tliat  a  geneKil  feeding  of  indigna- 
tion liad  arisen  among  us,  at  the  recent  behavior  of  certain 
young  men,  for  wliich  he  might  not  be  answerable^  and  for 
which  we  would  not  condemn  him,  without  knowing  the  rights 
of  the  question.  But  I  begged  him  clearly  to  understand,  that 
a  vile  and  inhuman  wrong  bad  been  done,  and  such  kxa  we  could 
not  put  up  with;  but  that  if  he  would  make  what  amends  he 
could  by  re8t<^>ring  the  poor  woman,  and  giving  up  that  odious 
brute  who  had  slain  the  harmless  infant,  we  would  take  no 
further  motion;  and  things  should  go  on  as  usual.  As  1  ]>ut 
this  in  the  fewest  wonis  that  would  meet  my  purpose,  I  was 
grieved  to  see  a  disdainful  smile  spread  on  his  sallow  counte- 
nance. Tlien  he  made  me  a  bow  of  mock  courtesy,  and  replied 
as  follows :  — 

"  Sir  John,  your  new  honors  have  turned  your  poor  head,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  desert- 
ing any  thing  that  belongs  to  us;  far  less  Dur  sacred  relatives. 
The  insolence  of  your  demands  well-nigh  outdoes  the  ingi'ati- 

.tude.  If  there  be  a  man  upon  Exmoor,  wlio  has  grossly  ill* 
ised  us,  kidnapped  our  young  women,  and  slain  half  a  dozen 
of  oar  young  men,  you  are  that  outrageous  rogue,  Sir  John. 
And  after  all  this^  how  have  we  behaved?  We  have  Inid  no 
liand  upon  your  farm,  we  have  not  carried  off  your  women,  we 

fliave  even  allowed  you  to  take  our  Queen,  by  creeping  and 
erawling  treachery;  and  we  have  given  you  leave  of  absence  to 
help  your  cousin  the  higliwayman,  and  to  come  home  with  a 
title.  And  now,  how  do  you  requite  us?  By  intiaming  the 
boorish  indignation  at  a  little  frolic  of  our  young  men;  and 
by  coming  with  insolent  demands,  to  yield  to  which  would 
ruin  us.     Ah,  you  ungrateful  viper  1 " 

As  he  turned  away  in  sorrow  from  me,  shaking  his  head  at 

[my  badness,  I  became  so  overcome  (never  having  been  quite 

[su5sured,  even  by  peoples'  praises,  about  my  own  goodness), 
loreover  the  liglit  which  he  threw  upon  things  differed  so 
greatly  from  my  own,  that,  in  a  word  —  not  to  be  to j  long  — 
feared  that  I  was  a  villain.  And  with  many  bitter  pangs  — 
lor  I  have  bad  things  to  re]>ent  of  ^  1  began  at  my  leisure  to 
tsk  myself,  whether  or  not  this  bill  of  indictment  against  John 
idd  was  true.  Some  of  it  I  knew  to  be  (however  mucli  1 
jondemned  myself)  altogether  out  of  reason;  for  instance, 
,bout  my  going  away  with  Lorna  very  quietly,  over  the  snow, 
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and  to  save  my  love  from  being  starved  away  from  me.  la 
this  there  was  nn  c.roepityjj^  neither  crawling  treachery;  for  all 
was  done  with  slirling:  and  yet  1  was  so  out  of  training  for 
being  cliarged  by  otlier  people  beyond  mine  own  conscience, 
that  Carver  Doone's  harsh  words  eame  on  me  like  prickly 
spinach  sown  with  raking.     Therefore  I  replied,  and  said, — 

"  It  is  true  that  I  owe  you  gratitude,  sir,  for  a  certain  tim**' 
of  forbearance;  and  it  is  to  pruve  my  gratitude  that  I  am  comt* 
here  noAv.  I  do  not  think  tliat  my  evil  deeds  can  be  set  agains^t 
your  own;  although  I  cannot  speak  flowingly  upon  my  good 
deeds,  as  you  can.  I  took  your  Queen  because  you  starved  her. 
having  stolen  her  long  before,  and  killed  her  mother  and 
brother.  This  is  not  for  me  to  dwell  upon  now;  any  mon* 
than  I  would  say  much  about  your  murdering  of  my  fatber. 
But  how  the  balance  hangs  between  us,  God  knows  better  tliaa. 
thou  or  1,  thou  low  miscreant,  Carver  Doone.'* 

I  liad  worked  myself  up,  as  I  always  do,  in  the  manner  of 
heavy  men;  growing  hot  like  an  ill-washercd  wheel  revolving* 
though  1  start  with  a  cool  axle;  and  I  felt  a-shamed  of  myself 
for  heatj  and  ready  to  ask  pardon.  But  Carver  Doone  regarded 
me  with  a  noble  and  fearless  grandeur. 

'*!  have  given  tbee  thy  choice,  John  Ridd,"  be  said,  in  a 
lofty  maunerj  which  made  me  drop  away  under  him :  **  I  always 
wish  to  do  my  best  with  the  worst  people  who  come  near  m* . 
And  of  all  1  have  ever  met  with,  thou  art  the  very  worst,  Sir 
John,  and  the  most  dishonest." 

Now  after  all  my  laboring  to  pay  every  man  to  a  penny,  and 
to  allow  the  women  over,  when  among  the  euuch-grass  ^"hich 
is  a  sad  thing  for  their  gowns),  to  be  chargi-d  like  this,  I  say^ 
80  amazed  me,  that  I  stood,  with  my  legs  quite  open,  and  reaay 
for  an  earthquake.  And  the  scornful  way  in  which  he  said 
"Sir  John,"  went  to  my  very  heart,  reminding  me  of  my  little- 
ness. But  seeing  no  use  in  bandying  words,  nay,  rather  the 
chance  of  iniscliief,  I  did  my  best  to  look  calmly  at  him,  and 
to  say  with  a  quiet  voice,  '*  Farewell,  Carver  Doone,  this  time; 
our  day  of  reckoning  is  nigh." 

''Thou  fool,  it  is  come,"  he  cried,  leaping  aside  into  the 
niche  of  rock  by  the  doorway:  *'Fire!  " 

Save  for  the  quickness  of  spring,  and  readiness,  learned  in 
many  a  \\Testling  bout,  that  knavish  trick  must  have  i^udf^ 
me:  but  scarce  was  the  word  'Tire!  *'  out  of  his  mouth  ere  I 
was  out  of  fire,  by  a  single  bound  behind  the  rocky  pilUr  of 
the  opening.  In  this  jump  I  was  so  brisk,  at  impulse  of  tlie 
loTe  of  life  (for  T  saw  the  muzzles  set  ujion  me  from  the  dark- 
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ness  of  the  cavern),  that  the  men  who  had  trained  their  guns 
upon  me  with  good  will  and  daintiness,  eonld  not  cherk  their 
fingers  crooked  upon  the  lieavy  triggers;  and  the  volley  sang 
with  a  roar  behind  it,  down  the  avenue  of  crags. 

With  one  thing  and  another,  and  most  of  all  tlie  treachery 
of  this  dastard  scheme,  I  was  so  amazed  tliat  1  turned  nod  ran, 
at  the  very  top  of  my  speed,  away  from  tliese  vile  fellows;  and 
luckily  for  me,  they  had  nut  another  charge  to  send  after  me. 
And  thus  by  good  fortune,  1  escaped  j  but  with  a  bitter  heart, 
and  mind,  at  their  treacherous  usage. 

Without  any  furtlier  hesitation,  I  agreed  to  take  command  of 
the  honest  men,  who  were  burning  to  punisli^  ay  and  destroy, 
jthose  outlaws,  as  now  beyond  all  bearing.  One  condition 
however  1  made,  namely,  that  the  Counsellor  siiould  be  spared, 
if  possible:  not  because  he  was  less  a  vilhiin  tlian  any  of  the 
others,  but  that  he  seemed  less  violent:  and  above  all,  had 
been  good  to  Annie.  And  I  found  hard  work  to  make  them 
listen  to  my  wish  upon  this  point;  for  of  all  the  Doones,  Sir 
Counsellor  had  made  himself  most  hated,  by  his  love  of  law 
tnd  reason. 

We  arranged  that  all  our  men  should  come,  and  fall  into 
order  with  pike  and  musket,  over  against  our  dunghill;  and  we 
settled,  early  in  the  day,  that  their  wives  might  come  and  look 
[at  them.  For  most  of  these  men  had  good  wives;  quite  differ- 
ent from  sweethearts,  such  as  the  militia  had;  women  indeed 
who  could  hold  to  a  man,  and  see  to  him,  and  biiiy  him^ — if 
his  luck  were  evil  —  and  perliaps  have  no  one  afterwards.  And 
all  these  women  pressed  their  rights  upon  their  precious  hus- 
bands, and  brought  so  many  children  witli  tliem,  and  made 
such  a  fuss,  and  hugging,  and  racing  after  little  legs,  that  our 
farm-yard  might  be  taken  for  an  out-door  school  for  babies, 
rather  than  a  review-ground. 

I  myself  was  to  and  fro  among  the  children  continually;  for 
if  I  love  an\"thing  in  the  world,  foremost  I  love  children. 
They  warm,  and  yet  tljey  cool  our  hearts,  as  we  think  of  what 
we  were,  and  what  in  yoimg  clotiies  we  hoped  to  be;  and  how 
lany  things  have  come  across.  And  to  see  our  motives  mov- 
ing in  the  little  things,  that  know  not  what  their  aim  or  object 
;,  must  abnost,  or  ought  at  least,  to  lead  us  home,  and  soften 
IS.  For  either  end  of  life  is  home;  both  source,  and  issue, 
>t»ing  God. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  confess,  that  the  children  were  a  plague 
fometimes.     The}^  never  could  have  enough  of  me  —  being  a 
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of  them ;  and  yet  was  not  contented.  For  they  had  so  nuuiy 
ways  of  talkinjj,  atitl  of  tugging  at  my  hair,  and  of  sitting  upon 
my  neck  (not  even  two  with  their  legs  alike),  and  they  forced 
me  to  jump  so  vehemently,  seeming  to  e^juit  the  peril  of  my 
coming  down  neck-and-crop  with  them^  and  urging  me  still  to 
go  faster,  however  fast  1  might  go  with  themj  I  assure  you 
that  they  were  sometimes  so  hard  and  tyrannical  over  me,  that 
1  might  almost  as  well  have  been  among  the  very  Boones  them- 
selves. 

Nevertheless  the  way  in  which  the  children  made  me  useful 
proved  also  of  some  use  to  me;  for  their  mothers  were  »o 
pleased,  by  the  exertions  of  the  "great  Gee-gee"  —  as  all  the 
small  ones  entitled  me^ — that  they  gave  me  unlimited  power 
and  autlw^rity  over  their  husbands;  moreover,  they  did  their 
utmost  among  their  relatives  round  about,  to  fetch  recruits  for 
our  little  bund.  And  by  such  means,  several  of  the  yeomanry 
from  Barnstaple,  and  from  Tiverton ♦  were  added  to  our  number; 
and  inasmuch  as  these  were  armed  with  heavy  swords,  and  short 
carabines,  their  appearance  was  truly  formidable. 

Tom  Faggus  also  joined  us  heartily,  being  now  quite  healed 
of  his  wound,  except  at  times  when  the  wind  was  easterlv. 
He  was  m;ule  second  in  command  to  me;  and  I  would  gLidly 
have  had  him  first,  as  more  fertile  in  expedients;  but  he  declined 
such  rank,  on  the  plea  that  I  knew  most  of  the  seat  of  war; 
besides,  that  1  might  be  held  in  some  measure  to  draw  author- 
ity from  the  King.  Also  Uncle  Ben  came  over  to  help  us  with 
his  advice  and  presence,  as  well  as  with  a  band  of  stout  ware- 
Iiouscmen,  whom  he  brouglit  from  Dulverton.  For  he  had 
never  forgiven  tlie  old  outrage  put  upon  him;  and  though  it 
had  been  to  his  interest  to  keep  quiet  during  the  last  attack^ 
mider  Commander  Stickles — for  the  sake  of  his  secret  gold 
mine — yet  now  he  was  in  a  position  to  give  full  vent  to  his 
feelings.  For  he,  and  his  partnere,  when  fully  assured  of  the 
value  of  their  diggings,  had  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  license 
to  adventure  in  search  of  minerals,  by  payment  of  a  heavy  fine 
and  a  yearly  royalty.  Therefore  they  had  now  no  longer  an) 
cause  for  secrecy,  neither  for  dread  of  the  outlaws;  having  so 
added  to  tlieir  force  as  to  Iw?  a  match  for  them.  And  although 
Uncle  Hen  was  not  tlie  man  to  keep  his  miners  idle,  one  hour 
more  than  might  lie  helped,  he  promised  that  when  we  had 
fixed;  the  moment  for  an  assault  on  the  valley,  a  score  of  them 
should  come  to  aid  us,  headed  by  Simon  Carfax,  and  armed 
with  the  guns  which  they  always  kept  for  the  protection  of 
tlieir  gold. 
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Now  whether  it  were  Uncle  Ben,  or  whether  it  were  Tom 
Fag^us,  or  even  my  own  self — for  all  three  of  us  claimed  the 
sole  honor —  is  more  than  I  think  fair  to  settle,  without  allow- 
ing them  a  voice.  But  at  any  rate,  a  clever  thing  was  devised 
amongst  us;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  the  fairest  thing  to  say 
that  this  bright  stratagem  (worthy  of  the  great  Duke  himself) 
wa^  contributed,  little  by  little,  among  the  entire  three  of  us, 
all  having  pipes,  and  sehnap^ps-and-water,  in  the  chimney- 
-corner. However,  tht?  world,  which  always  judges  according 
to  reputation,  vowed  that  so  fiue  a  stroke  of  war  could  only 
come  from  a  highwayman:  and  so  Tom  Faggus  got  all  the 
honor,  at  less  perhapjs  than  a  third  of  the  cost. 

Not  to  attempt  to  rob  him  of  it  —  for  robbers,  more  than  any 
other,  contend  for  rights  of  property  —  let  me  try  to  describe 
this  grand  artihce.  It  was  known  that  the  Doones  were  fond 
of  money,  as  well  as  strong  drink,  and  other  things;  and  more 
especially  fond  of  gold,  when  they  could  get  it  pure  and  fine. 
Therefore  it  was  agreed,  that  in  this  way  we  should  tempt 
them;  for  we  knew  that  they  looked  with  ridicule  upon  our 
rustic  preparations :  after  repulsing  King's  troopers,  and  the 
militia  of  two  counties,  was  it  likely  that  they  should  yield 
tlieir  fortress  to  a  set  of  jdoughboys?  We,  for  our  part,  felt, 
of  course,  the  |»ower  of  this  reasoning,  and  that  where  regular 
troops  had  failed,  hall-armed  countrymen  must  fail,  except  by 
uperior  jndgment  and  harmony  of  action.  Though  perhaps 
the  militia  would  have  sufficed,  if  they  had  only  fought  against 
the  foe,  instead  of  against  each  other.  From  these  things  we 
took  warning:  having  failed  through  ovcr-conMence,  was  it 
not  possible  now  to  make  the  enemy  fail,  through  the  self-same 
cause? 

Hence,  what  we  devised  was  this ;  to  delude  from  home  a 
part  of  the  robbers,  and  fall  by  surprise  on  the  other  part.  We 
caused  it  to  be  spread  abroad  that  a  large  heap  of  gold  was  now 
collected  at  the  mine  of  the  Wizard's  Slough.  And  when  this 
rumor  must  have  reached  them,  through  women  who  came  to 
and  fro,  as  some  entirely  faithful  to  them  were  allowed  to  do, 
we  sent  Captain  Simon  Carfax,  the  father  of  little  Gwenny, 
to  demand  an  interview  with  the  Counsellor  by  night,  and  as 
it  were  secretly.     Then  he  was  to  set  forth  a  list  of  imaginary 

ievanees  against  the  owners  of  the  mine;  and  to  offer,  partly 
through  resentmentj  partly  through  the  hope  of  gain,  to  betray 
into  their  handi,  upon  the  Friday  night,  by  far  tlje  greatest 
weight  of  gold  as  yet  sent  up  for  refining.  He  was  to  tiave 
ne  quarter  part,  anil  they  to  take  the  residue.     But  inasmuch 
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as  the  convoy  across  the  moorsj  under  his  command,  would  be 
strong,  and  sh'ongly  armpd,  the  Doones  must  be  sure  to  send 
not  less  than  a  score  of  m«n  if  i>ossible.  He  himself,  at  a  place 
agreed  upon,  and  fit  for  an  ambuscade,  would  call  a  halt,  and 
contrive  in  the  darkness  to  pour  a  little  water  into  the  priming 
of  his  company  *s  guns. 

It  cost  us  some  trouble,  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  to  bring 
the  sturdy  Coroishraan  into  this  deceitful  part;  and  perhaps 
he  never  would  have  consented  but  for  his  obligation  to  me. 
and  the  wrongs  (as  he  said)  of  his  daughter.  However,  :us  he 
was  the  man  for  the  task,  both  from  his  coolness  and  courage, 
and  being  known  to  have  charge  of  the  mine»  I  pressed  him, 
until  he  undert(jok  to  tell  all  the  lies  we  required.  And  right 
well  he  did  it  too,  having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  it;  and 
perceiving  tliat  his  own  Lnteresta  called  for  the  total  destruction 
of  the  robbers. 


CHAPTER   LXXI, 
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Having  resolved  on  a  night-assault  (as  our  tindifloipliiied 

men,  three-fourths  of  whom  had  never  been  shot  at,  could  not 
fairly  be  expected  to  march  up  to  visible  musket-mouths\  we 
cared  not  much  about  drilling  our  forces,  only  to  teach  them  to 
hold  a  musket,  so  far  as  we  could  supply  that  weapon  to  those 
with  the  cleverest  eyes;  and  to  give  them  familiarity  with  the 
noise  it  made  in  exploding.  And  we  fixed  upon  Friday  night 
for  our  venture,  because  the  moon  would  be  at  the  full;  and 
our  powder  was  coming  from  Dulverton,  on  the  Friday  after* 
noon. 

Uncle  lieuben  did  not  mean  to  expose  himself  to  shooting, 
his  time  of  life  for  risk  of  life  being  now  well  over,  and  the 
residue  too  valuable*  But  his  counsels,  and  his  influence,  and 
above  all  his  warehousemen,  well  practised  in  l>eating  carpets, 
were  of  true  service  to  us.  His  miners  also  did  great  wonders, 
having  a  grudge  against  the  Doones;  as  indeed  who  had  not 
for  thirty  miles  round  their  valley? 

It  was  settled  that  the  yeomen,  having  good  horses  under 
them,  should  give  account  with  the  miners*  help  of  as  mAnt 
Doones  as  might  be  despatched  to  plunder  the  pretended  gold. 
And  as  Horm  as  we  knew  that  this  party  of  robbers,  be  it  more 
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or  less,  was  out  of  liearing  frmu  the  valley,  we  were  to  full  to, 
o§tensiV)ly  at  tli<'  Dooue-gate  (which  was  imiiregnable  now), 
but  in  reality  iipnn  their  rear,  by  means  of  my  old  water-slide. 
For  I  had  ehoseii  twmity  young  fellows,  partly  miners,  and 
partly  wurcdioust^raen,  and  shoHp-farmers,  and  some  of  other 
vocations,  but  all  to  be  relied  uj)on  for  spirit  and  power  uf 
climbing.  And  with  proper  tools  to  aid  us,  and  myself  to 
lead  the  way,  I  felt  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  we  could  all 
attain  the  crest,  where  first  I  had  met  with  Lorna. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  rejoiced  that  Lorna  was  not  present  now. 
It  must  have  been  irksome  to  her  feelings,  to  have  all  her  kin- 
dred, and  old  associates  (much  as  she  kept  aloof  from  them) 
put  to  death  without  ceremony,  or  else  putting  all  of  us  to 
death.  For  all  of  us  were  resolved  this  time  to  have  no  more 
shilly-shallying;  but  to  go  through  witii  a  nastj'  business,  in 
the  style  of  honest  Englishmen,  when  the  f[ucstion  comes  to 
"Your  life,  or  mine/' 

There  was  hardly  a  man  among  us  who  had  not  suffered 
bitterly,  frum  the  miscreants  now  before  us.  One  had  lost  Itis 
wife  perhaps,  another  had  hist  ii  daughter  —  according  to  their 
ages,  another  had  lost  Ids  favorite  cow;  in  a  word,  there  was 
scarcely  any  one  who  liad  not  to  complain  of  a  hayrick :  *and 
what  surprised  me  then,  not  now,  was  that  the  men  least 
injured  made  the  greatest  push  concerning  it.  But  be  the 
wrong  too  great  to  speak  of,  or  too  sjuaU  to  swear  about,  from 
jvoor  Kit  Badeock  to  rich  Master  Huckaback,  there  w:is  not 
one  but  went,  heart  and  soul,  for  stamping  out  these  firebrands. 

The  moon  was  lifting  well  aliove  the  shoulder  of  the  ujdands, 
when  we,  the  chosen  band,  set  fortlt,  having  the  shortcut  along 
the  valleys  to  foot  of  the  Hagworthy  water;  and  therefore, 
having  allowed  the  rest  an  hour  to  fetch  round  the  moors  and 
hillSi  we  were  not  to  begin  our  climbing  until  we  heard  a 
musket  fired  from  the  heights,  on  the  left  hand  side,  where 
John  Fry  himself  was  stationed,  upon  his  own  and  his  wife's 
request,  to  keep  him  out  of  combat.  And  that  was  the  place 
where  I  had  been  used  to  sit,  and  to  watch  for  Lorna.  And 
John  Fry  was  to  fire  his  gun,  with  a  ball  of  wool  inside  it,  so 
soon  as  he  heard  the  hurly-burly  at  tlie  Doone-gate  beginning; 
which  we,  by  reason  of  waterfall,  could  not  hear,  down  in  the 
meadows  there. 

We  waited  a  very  long  time,  with  the  moon  marching  up 
heaven  steadfastly,  and  the  white  fog  trembling  in  chords  and 
quavers,  like  a  silver  harp  of  the  meadows.  And  then  the 
moon  drew  up  the  fogs,  and  scarfed  herself  in  white  with 
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them;  ami  so  being  proud,  gleauied  upuu  the  water,  like  a 
bride  at  her  looking-i^dass ;  and  yet  there  was  no  sound  of  either 
John  Fry,  or  his  blunderbuss. 

I  began  to  think  that  the  worthy  John,  being  out  of  all 
danger,  and  having  brought  a  counterpane  (according  to  hi* 
wife's  directions,  because  one  of  the  children  had  a  cold), 
must  veritably  iiave  gone  to  sleep  j  leaving  other  |>eople  to  kill, 
or  be  killed,  as  might  be  tlie  will  of  God;  so  that  Ije  were 
comfortable.  But  herein  I  did  wrong  to  John,  and  am  ready 
to  acknowledge  it:  for  suddenly  tlie  most  awful  noise  that  any* 
thing  short  of  thunder  euuld  make,  came  down  among  the 
rocks,  and  went  and  hung  upon  tlie  corners. 

"The  signal,  my  lads  I'*  1  cried,  leaping  up,  and  rubbing 
my  eyes  J  for  even  now,  while  condemning  John  unjustly,  I 
was  giving  him  right  to  be  hard  upon  me.  "  Now  hold  on  b}' 
the  rojje,  and  lay  your  quarter-stalTs  across,  my  lads;  and 
keep  your  guns  pointing  to  heaven,  lest  haply  we  shoot  one 
another." 

"  Us  shan't  never  shutt  one  anoother,  wi'  our  goons  at  that 
mark,  I  reckon,"  said  an  oldish  chap,  but  as  tough  as  leather, 
and  esteemed  a  wit  for  his  iliyness. 

"You  come  next  to  me,  old  Ike;  you  be  enough  to  diy  up 
the  watei*s:  now,  remember,  all  lean  well  forward.  If  any 
man  throws  his  weight  back,  down  he  goes ;  and  perhaps  ho 
may  never  get  up  again  j  and  most  likely  he  will  shoot  him* 
self/' 

I  was  still  more  afraid  of  their  shooting  me;  for  my  chief 
alarm  in  this  steep  ascent  was  neither  of  the  water,  nor  of  the 
rocks,  but  of  the  loaded  guns  we  bore.  If  any  man  slipped, 
off  might  go  his  gim;  and  however  good  his  meaning,  I  being 
first  was  most  likely  to  take  far  more  than  I  fain  would  «p|>t«* 
hend. 

For  this  cause,  I  had  debated  with  Uncle  Ben,  and  with 
Cousin  Tom,  as  to  the  expediency  of  our  climbing  with  guns 
unloaded.  But  they,  not  being  in  tlie  way  themselves, 
assured  me  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  except  through 
uncommon  clumsiness;  and  that  as  for  charging  our  guns  at 
the  top,  even  veteran  troops  could  scarce  be  trusted  to  per- 
form it  properly  in  the  hurry,  and  the  darkness,  and  the  noise 
of  fighting  before  them. 

However,  thank  God,  though  a  gun  went  off,  no  one  ww 
any  the  worse  for  it,  neither  cUd  the  Doones  notice  it,  m  the 
thick  of  the  tiring  in  front  of  them.  For  the  order  to  tbose 
of  the  sham  attack,  oonduuted  by  Tom  Faggus,  was  tr   tnake 
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e  greatest  possible  noise,  without  exposure  of  themselves; 
until  we,  in  the  rear  had  fallen  to;  which  John  Fry  was  again 
to  give  signal  of. 

Therffuru  we,  of  the  chosen  band,  stole  up  the  meadow 
uietly,  ki?eping  in  the  blots   of  sh^ule,  and   hollow  of   the 

atercourse.     And  the  earliest  notice  the  Counsellor  had,  or 

y  one  else,  of  our  presence,  was  the  blazing  of  the  log*wood 
ouse,  where  lived  that  villain  Carver.  It  was  my  especial 
rivilege  to  set  this  house  ou  tire;  upon  which  I  had  insisted, 
exclusively,  and  conclusively.     No  other  hand  but  mine  should 

y  a  brand,  or  strike  steel  on  flint  for   it;  I   had  made  all 

reparations  carefully  for  a  good  blaze.     And  I  must  confess 

hat  1  rubbed  my  hands,  with  a  strong  delight  and  comfort, 

when  I  saw  the  home  of  that  man,  wlio  had  fired  so  many 

uses,  having  its  turn  of  smoke,  and  blaze,  and  of  crackling 

ry. 

We  took  good  care,  however,  to  burn  no  innocent  women,  or 
children,  in  that  most  righteous  desti-uction*  For  we  brought 
them  all  out  beforehand;  some  w^ere  glad,  and  some  were  sorry ; 
according  to  their  dispositions.     For  Carver  had  ten  or  a  dozen 

ives;  and  [lerliaps  tliat  had  somethiug  to  do  with  liis  taking 

e  loss  of  Lorna  so  easily.  One  child  I  noticed,  as  I  saved 
him;  a  fair  and  hamisorae  little  fellow,  beloved  by  Carver 
Doone,  as  much  as  anything  beyond  himself  could  be.  The 
boy  climbed  on  my  back,  and  rode;  ard  much  as  I  hated  his 
father,  it  was  not  in  my  heart  to  say,  or  do,  a  thing  to  vex  him. 

Leaving  these  poor  injured  people  to  behold  their  burning 
home,  we  drew  aside,  by  jny  directions,  into  the  covert  be- 
neath the  cliff.  But  not  before  we  had  laid  our  brands  to  three 
other  houses,  after  calling  the  women  forth,  and  bidding  them 
go  for  their  husljamis,  to  come  and  fight  a  hundred  of  us.  In 
the  smoke,  and  rush,  and  fire,  they  believed  that  we  were  a 
hundred;  and  away  they  ran,  in  consternation,  to  the  Itattle 

the  Doone-gate. 

**  All  Doone-town  is  on  fire,  on  fire  1 "  we  heard  them  shriek- 
ing as  they  went:  "a  hundi-ed  soldiers  are  burning  it,  with  a 
dreadful  great  man  at  the  head  of  themf " 

Presently,  just  as  I  expected,  back  came  the  warriors  of  the 
Doones;  leaving  but  two  or  three  at  the  gate,  and  burning 
with  wrath  to  cnisli  under  foot  the  presumptuous  clowns  in 

eir  valley.     Just  tlicu,  the  waxing  fire  leaped  above  the  red 

est  of  the  cliffs,  and  danced  on  the  pillars  of  the  forest,  and 

pped  like  a  tide  on  the  stones  of  the  slope.     All  the  valley 

wed  with   light,  and  the  limjiid  waters  reddeupil,   ami  the 

ir  young  women  shone,  and  the  naked  <.'hildren  glistened. 
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Hilt  the  HnevSt  siglit  of  all  was  to  see  those  haugbt}' 
striding  clown  the  causeway  darkly,  reckless  of  their  end, 
resolute  to  have  two  lives  for  every  one.  A  finer  dozeu  ol 
young  men  could  not  have  been  found  in  the  world  perhaps, 
nor  a  braver,  nor  a  viler  one. 

Seeing  how  few  there  were  of  them,  I  was  very  loth  Ui  fire, 
although  I  covered  the  leader,  who  appeared  to  be  dashing 
Charlie;  for  they  were  at  easy  distance  now^  brightly  shotirD 
by  the  iire-Ught,  yet  ignorant  where  to  look  for  us*  1  though^ 
that  we  might  take  them  prisoners  ^ — though  what  good  tliat 
could  be,  God  knows,  as  they  must  have  been  hanged  there- 
after —  any  how  1  was  loth  to  shoot,  or  to  give  tlie  word  to 
my  followers. 

But  my  followers  waited  for  no  word:  they  saw  a  fair  shot 
at  the  men  they  abhorred,  the  men  who  had  robl>ed  them  of 
home,  or  of  love;  and  the  chance  was  too  much  for  their 
charity.  At  a  signal  from  old  I  key,  who  levelled  h\&  own 
gun  first,  a  dozeu  muskets  were  discliarged,  and  half  of  the 
Doones  dropped  lifeless,  like  bo  mauy  logs  of  firewood,  or 
chopping-blocky  rolled  over. 

Although  I  had  seen  a  great  battle  before,  and  a  hundred 
times  the  carnage,  this  apjieared  to  me  to  bo  horrible;  and  1 
wa8  at  first  inclined  to  fall  upon  oui-  men,  for  behaving  bo. 
But  one  instant  showed  ine  that  they  were  right:  for  while 
the  valley  was  filled  with  howling,  and  with  shrieks  of  women, 
and  the  beams  of  bla-zijii;  liouses  fell,  and  hissed  in  the  bub- 
l>ling  river;  all  the  rest  of  the  Doones  leaped  at  us,  like  so 
many  demons.  They  lircd  wildly,  not  seeing  us  well  among 
the  hazel  bushes;  and  then  they  elnl)bed  their  muskets,  iir 
drew  their  swords*  as  might  be;  and  furiously  drove  at  us. 

For  a  moment,  although  we  were  twice  their  number,  we  fell 
back  before  their  valorous  fame,  and  the  power  of  their  onset* 
For  my  part,  admiring  their  courage  greatly*  and  counting  it 
slur  upon  manliness  that  two  should  be  down  upon  one  so,  I 
withheld  ray  hand  awhile ;  for  I  cared  to  meet  none  but  Carver; 
and  he  was  not  among  them.  The  whirl  and  hurry  of  thii 
fight,  and  the  hard  blows  raining  down  —  for  now  all  gui>« 
were  empty  —  took  away  my  power  of  seeing,  or  reivsoaing, 
upon  any  tldng.  Vet  one  thing  I  saw,  which  dwelled  lonjf 
with  me;  and  that  was  Christopher  Badcock  spending  his 
life  to  get  Charlie *s. 

How  he  had  found  out,  none  may  tell;  both  being  dead  so 
long  ago;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  had  found  out  that  Chailie  was 
the  man  who  had  robbed  liim  of  his  wife,  and  honor*     It 
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Carver  Doone  who  took  Jier  away,  but  Charlesworth  Doone 
was  beside  liim;  aud,  aceordmg  to  cast  of  dice,  she  fell  to 
Cbitrlie*s  share.  All  tliis  Kit  Badcock  (who  was  mad,  accord- 
ing to  our  measures)  had  discovered  and  treasured  up;  and  now 
was  his  revenge-time. 

He  had  come  into  the  conflict  without  a  weapon  of  any  kind; 
only  begging  me  to  let  him  l:>e  in  the  very  thiek  of  it.  For 
Uim,  he  said,  life  was  no  matter,  after  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
eAild;  but  death  was  matter  to  him,  and  he  meant  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  bSuch  a  face  I  never  saw,  and  never  Impe  to  see 
again,  as  when  poor  Kit  Badcock  s]ued  Charlie  coming 
towards  us. 

We  had  thought  this  man  a  patient  fool,  a  j^hilosopher  of  a 
little  sort,  or  one  who  eould  feel  notlnng.  And  his  quiet 
manner  of  going  about,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  answers 
(when  some  brutes  asked  him  wl^ere  his  wife  was,  and  whether 
his  baby  had  Iwen  well  tmssei!),  these  had  misled  us  to  think, 

at  the  man  would  tm'n  the  mild  cheek  to  every  thing.     But 

in  the  loneliness  of  our  barn,  had  listened,  and  had  wept 

ith  him. 

Therefore  w^as  I  not  surprised,  so  much  as  all  the  rest  of  us, 
when,  in  the  foremost  of  red  light,  Kit  went  up  to  Charles- 
worth  Doone,  as  if  to  some  inheritance;  and  took  hia  seisin  of 
right  upon  him,  being  himself  a  j>owerful  man;  and  begged  a 
word  aside  witli  him.  What  they  said  aside,  1  know  not:  all 
I  know  is  that  without  weapon,  each  man  killed  the  other. 
And  Margery  Badcock  came,  and  we]>t,  and  hung  upon  her 
dead  husband;  and  died  tliat  summer,  of  heart-disease. 

Now  for  tlitse,  and  otlier  things  (whereof  I  could  tell  a  thou- 
sand) was  the  reckoning  come  that  night;  and  not  a  line  we 
missed  of  it;  soon  as  our  bad  blood  was  up.  1  like  not  to  tell 
of  slaughter,  tlunigh  it  might  be  of  wolves,  and  tigers:  and 
that  was  a  night  of  hre,  anil  slaughter,  and  of  very  long- 
harbored  revenge.  Enough  that  ere  the  day-light  broke,  upon 
that  wan  Jrlarch  morning,  the  only  Doones  still  left  alive  were 
the  Counsellor,  and  Carver,  And  of  all  the  dwellings  of  the 
Doones  (inliabited  with  luxury,  and  luscious  taste,  and  licen- 
tiousness) not  even  one  was  left,  but  all  made  potiish  in  the 
river. 

This  may  seem  a  violent  and  unholy  revenge  upon  them. 
And  I  (who  led  the  heart  of  it)  have  in  these  my  latter  years 
doubted  how  I  shall  be  judged,  not  of  men  —  for  Gk)d  only 
knows  the  errors  of  man's  jndgmi'iits  — but  by  that  great  God 
Himself,  the  front  of  whose  forehead  is  mercy. 
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THE  COUNSELLOR,  AND  THE  CABTEB. 

Feom  that  great  confusion  —  for  nothing  can  be  broken  up, 
whether  lawful  or  unlawful,  without  a  vast  amount  of  dust, 
and  many  people  grumbling,  and  mourning  for  the  good  old 
times,  when  all  the  world  was  liappiiu\ss,  and  every  man  a  gen- 
tleman, and  tlie  sun  himself  far  brighter  tlian  since  the  brassy 
idol  upon  wliieh  he  shone  was  broken  —  from  all  this  loss  ofj 
ancient  landmarks  (as  unrobbed  men  began  to  call  our  clear- 
ance of  those  murderers)  we  retuimed  on  the  following  thty, 
abnost  as  full  of  auxiet}',  as  we  were  of  triumph.  In  the  tirNt 
place,  wliat  could  we  frugally  do  with  all  these  women  and. 
children,  thrown  on  oiir  hands,  as  one  might  say,  with  non« 
to  Y>rotect  and  care  for  them?  Again,  how  should  we  answei 
to  the  Justices  of  the  peace,  or  perhaps  even  to  Lord  JetTreys, 
for  having,  without  even  a  warrant,  taken  the  law  into  our 
own  hands,  and  abated  our  nuisance  so  forcibly?  And  then, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  spoil,  wliich  was  of  great  ralue; 
though  the  diamond  necklace  came  not  to  public  light?  For" 
we  saw  a  mighty  host  of  claimants  already  leaping  up  for' 
booty.  Every  man,  wlio  had  ever  l>een  robbed,  esperU*d  usury 
on  liis  loss;  the  lords  of  the  manors  demanded  the  whole; 
and  so  did  the  King's  Commissioner  of  Kevenne  at  Porlock; 
and  so  did  the  men  who  had  fouglit  our  battle;  w^hile  even  the 
parsons,  both  liowden  and  Powell,  and  an  father  who  had  nd 
parish  in  it,  threatened  us  with  the  just  wrath  of  the  Chonthy 
unless  each  had  tithes  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Now  this  was  not  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  it  seemed  aa  it 
burning  the  nest  of  robbers,  we  had  but  hatched  their  eggs; 
until  being  made  sole  guardian  of  tlie  captured  treasure  (by 
reason  of  my  known  honesty)  I  hit  upon  a  plan,  which  gavu* 
very  little  satisfaction;  yet  carried  this  ailvantage,  tliat  tb« 
grumblers  argued  against  one  another,  and  for  the  most  part 
came  to  blows;  which  renewed  their  good-will  to  me,  as  being 
abused  by  the  adversary.  .  i 

And  my  plan  was  no  more  than  this  —  xiot  to  pay  a  farthing 
to  lord  of  manor,  parson,  or  even  King's  Commissioner,  but 
after  making  good  some  of  the  recent  and  proven  losses  — 
where  tlie  men  could  not  afford  to  lose  —  to  pay  the  residn^^ 
(which  might  be  worth  some  fifty  thousand  pounds)  into  tha 
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Exchequer  at  AYestminster,  and  then  let  all  the  claimants  file 

hat  bills  thej  pleased  m  Chancery. 

Now  this  was  a  very  noble  device;  for  the  mere  name  of 
Chancery,  and  the  high  repute  of  the  lees  tlierein,  and  the  low 
repute  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  comfortable  knowledge  that  the 
woolsack  itself  is  the  golden  fleece,  absorbing  gold  for  ever,  if 
the  standard  be  but  pure;  consideration  of  these  things  staved 
off  at  once  the  lords  of  the  manors,  and  all  the  little  farmers, 
and  even  those  whom  most  I  feared;  videlicet,  the  parsons. 
And  the  King's  Commissioner  was  compelled  to  profess  hiin- 

li  contented,  although  of   all  he  waa  most  aggrieved;  for 

is  pickings  would  have  been  goodly. 

Moreover,  by  this  plan  I  made  —  although  I  never  thought 
of  that  — a  mighty  friend,  wt>rtli  all  the  enemies  whom  the 
loss  of  raooey  moved.  The  first  man  now  in  the  kingdom  (by 
virtue  perhaps  of  energ^%  rather  than  of  excellence)  was  the 
great  Lord  Jeifreys,  appointed  the  head  of  the  Equity,  as  well 
2La  of  the  larger  law,  for  his  kindness  in  hanging  live  Jmn- 
dred  people,  without  the  mere  grief  of  trial.  Nine  out  of  ten 
of  these  people  were  innocent,  it  w^as  true;  but  that  provtMl 
the  merit  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  so  much  the  greater  for 
iianging  them,  as  showing  what  might  be  expected  of   him, 

hen  he  truly  got  hold  of  a  guilty  man.     Now  the  King  had 

en  the  force  of  this  argument;  and  not  being  without  grati- 

de  for  a  high-seasoned  dish  of  cruelty,  had  promoted  the 
nly  man  in  England,  combining  the  gifts  both  of  butcher 
nd  cook. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  beg  you  all  to  believe  of  me  —  and  I 

think  that,  after  following  ine  so  long,  you  must  believe  it^ — 

hat  I  did  not  even  know  at  the  time  of  Lord  Jeffreys'  high 

romotion.     Not  that  my  knowledge  of  this  would  have  led 

e  to  act  otherwise  in  the  matter;  for  my  object  was  to  pay 

to  an  office,  and  not  to  any  official;  neither  if  I  had  knou^i 
the  fact,  could  I  have  ;^een  its  bearing  upon  the  receipt  of  ray 
money.  For  the  King's  Exchequer  is,  meseemetli  of  tlie  Com- 
mon Law;  while  Cliancery  is  of  Equity,  and  well  nampd  for 
its  many  chances.  But  the  true  resiilt  of  the  thing  was  this 
—  Lord  Jeffreys  being  now  head  of  the  law^  and  almost  h^ad 
f  tlie  kingdom,  got  pOBsession  of  that  money,  and  was  kindly 
leased  with  it. 

And  this  met  our  second  difficulty;  for  the  law  having  won 
and  laughed  over  the  spoil,  must  have  injured  its  own  title  by 

pugniiig  our  legality. 

Next,  ^vith  regard  to  the  women  and  children,  we  were  long 
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in  a  efcate  of  perplexity.  We  did  our  very  best  at  the  £anii< 
and  so  did  mjtny  others,  to  provide  for  theiu,  until  they  shoald 
manage  about  their  own  subsisteiiee.  Aud  after  a  while,  this 
trouble  went,  as  uearly  all  troubles  go  with  time,  boiiie  ol 
tlie  woiiieu  were  taken  back  by  their  parents,  or  their  bus- 
bands,  or  it  may  be  their  old  sweethearts;  and  those  who 
failed  of  this,  went  forth,  some  upon  their  own  account  to 
the  New  World  plantations,  where  the  faii"er  sex  is  valuable; 
and  some  to  English  cities;  and  the  plainer  ones  to  field-work. 
Aud  most  of  tlie  children  went  with  their  mutliers,  or  were 
bound  apprentices;  only  Carver  I)oone*s  handsome  child  had 
lost  his  mother,  and  skiycil  with  me. 

This  boy  went  about  with  me  every wljcre.  He  had  taken 
as  much  uf  liking  to  me  —  hrst  shuwn  in  his  eyes  by  the  fire- 
light—  as  his  father  had  of  hatred;  and  I,  perceivings  his 
noble  courage,  scorn  of  lies,  and  high  spirit,  became  almost  ns 
fond  of  Ensie,  as  he  was  of  me.  fie  told  us  that  his  munr 
Ensie,"  meant  for  '*Ensor,"  I  suppose,  frttm  his  father** 
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grandfather,  the  old  Sir  Ensor  iJoone.  And  this  boy  ap- 
l>eared  to  be  Carver's  heir,  having  been  born  in  wedlock,  con- 
trary to  tlie  general  manner  and  custom  of  the  l>oi»nes» 

However,  although  I  loved  the  poor  child,  1  could  not  help 
feeling  very  uneasy  about  tlie  escape  of  his  lather,  the  sava^ 
and  l>rutal  Carver.  This  man  was  left  to  roam  the  eountxT^ 
homeless,  foodless,  and  desperate,  with  his  giant  strength, 
and  great  skill  in  arms,  and  the  whole  world  t^»  be  revenged 
upon.  For  his  escapt^  the  miners,  as  I  shall  show,  were  an- 
swerable; but  of  the  Counsellor's  safe  departure  the  burden 
Liy  on  myself  alone.  And,  inasmuch  as  there  are  people  who 
consider  themselves  ill-used,  unless  one  tells  them  ereiy 
thing,  straightened  though  I  am  for  space,  I  will  glance  ail 
this  transaction. 

After  the  desperate  charge  of  young  T>oones  had  been  met 
by  us,  and  broken,  and  just  as  poor  Kit  Badcock  died  m  thr 
arms  of  the  dead  Charlie,  I  happened  to  descry  a  patch  of 
white  on  the  grass  of  the  meadow,  like  the  head  of  a  shee|j 
after  w.tshing-<iay.  Observing,  with  some  curiosity,  huw 
carefully  this  white  thing  moved,  along  the  bars  of  darknesw 
betwixt  the  panids  of  tire-light,  I  ran  up  to  intercept  il. 
before  it  reached  the  little  postern  which  we  used  to  call 
Gwenny's  door.  Perceiving  me,  the  white  thing  stoy>ped,  anrJ 
was  for  making  back  again;  but  1  ran  up  at  full  lA 

lo,  it  was  the  flowing  silvery  hair  of  that  sage  the  <  t, 

whu  was  scuttling  away  upon  all  foiirs^  but  now  j  >  < ,  md 
r^onfronted  me. 
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*' John/*  he  said,  "Sir  John,  you  will  not  phiy  falsely  with 
roiir  ancient  friend,  among  these  violent  I'elluwij.  I  look  to 
ruu  to  protect  me,  John/' 
"Honored  sir,  you  are  right,*'  I  replied;  *'but  surely  that 
►sture  was  unworthy  of  yourself,  and  your  many  resources. 
[t  is  m}'  intention  to  let  you  ^'o  free.'* 

"I  knew  it.  1  could  have  sworn  to  it.  You  are  a  noble 
fellow,  John;  I  said  so,  from  the  very  first;  you  are  a  tioble 
fellow,  and  an  ornament  tt>  any  rank." 

"But  upon  two  conditions,'*  I  added,  gently  taking  him  by 
the  arm;  for  instead  of  disidaying  any  desire  for  eommune 
with  my  nobility*  be  was  editing  away  towards  the  pfjstein: 
**the  first  is,  that  you  tell  me  truly  (tor  now  it  can  matter  to 
none  of  you)  who  it  was  that  slew  my  fatlier." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  truly  and  frankly,  John ;  however  painful 
to  me  to  confess  it.      It  was  my  son,  Carver." 

**I  thought  as  much,  or  I  felt  as  much,  all  along,'*  I  an- 
iwered;  '*but  the  fault  was  none  of  yourSj  sir;  for  you  were 
lot  even  present." 

**  If  I  had  been  there,  it  would  not  have  happened.     I  am 
always  opposed  to  violence.     Therefore,  let  me  haste  away: 
his  scene  is  against  my  nature." 

"You  shall  go  directly,  Sir  Counsellor,  after  meeting  ray 
ither  condition ;  wliich  is,  that  you  place  in  my  hands  I-^uly 
>rna's  diamond  necklace." 

**Ah,  how  ofteu  I  have  wishetl,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  *"  that  it  might  yet  be  in  my  |>ou'er,  to  eJise  my 
miiul  in  that  respect,  and  to  do  a  thoroughly  gooil  deed»  l>y 
lawful  restitution." 

'•Tlien  try  to  have  it  in  your  power,  sir.     ^^urely,  with  my 

jncouragemcnt,  you  might  summon  resolution.*' 

•'Alas,  John,  the  resolution  lias  been  ready  long  ago.     But 

le  thing  is  not  in  mj  possession.     Carver,  my  son,  who  slew 

four  father,  upon  him  you  will  find  the  necklace.     What  are 

twels  to  me,  young  man,  at  ray  time  of  life?     Haubles  and 

rash,  —  I  detest  them,  from  the  sins  they  have  led  me  to 

tiiswer  for.     When  yuu  come  to  my  age,  good  Sir  John,  yoti 

will  scorn  all  jewels,  and  care  only  for  a  jmre  nnd  briglit  con- 

lience.    Ah!    ah!    Let  me  go.    I  have  made  my  peace  with 

)d." 

lie  looked  so  hoary,  and  so  silvery,  and  serene  in  the  moon- 
light, that  verily  I   must  have  believed  him,  if  lie  had   not 
[rawn  in  his  breast.     But  I  hjippened  to  have  noticed,  that 
hen  an  honest  man  gives  veut  to  noble  iind  great  sentiments, 
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he  spreads  his  breast*  and  throws  it  out,  as  if  his  heairt  wew 
swelling;  whereas  1  had  seen  this  ohl  gpntk'iiiaM  tUaw  hi» 
breast  in,  more  thaw  oneej  as  if  it  liappened  to  contain  better 
goods  tlian  sentLiiieiit. 

"Will  you  ajiplaud  me,  kind  sir,"  I  said,  keeping  hira  rery 
tight,  all  tlie  while^  *Mf  I  place  it  in  your  power,  to  ratinr 
your  i)eaee  with  God?  The  pledge  is  upon  your  heart,  no 
doubt;  for  there  it  lies  at  this  moment/' 

With  these  words,  and  some  apology  for  having  recourse  to 
strong  measures,  I  thrust  my  hand  inside  his  waistcoat,  and 
drew  forth  Lorna's  neckhice,  purely  sparkling  in  the  moon- 
light, like  the  dancing  of  new  .stars.  The  old  man  made  a 
stab  at  me,  with  a  ktiife  wliich  I  had  not  espif^d;  but  the  Ti- 
cious  onset  failed;  and  then  he  knelt,  and  clasped  his  hands. 

**0h,  for  God's  saki\  tJohn,  my  son,  rob  me  not,  in  that 
manner.  They  belong  to  me;  and  I  love  them  so;  I  would 
give  almost  my  life  for  them.  There  is  one  jewel  there  I  can 
look  at  for  hours,  and  see  all  the  lights  of  heaven  in  it;  vrhieli 
I  never  shall  see  elsewhere.  All  my  wretched,  wicked  life— 
ohj  John,  I  am  a  sad  hyijorrite  —  but  give  me  back  my  jewels. 
Or  else  kill  me  here:  1  am  a  babe  in  your  hands:  but  I  must 
have  back  my  jewels.** 

As  his  beautiful  whitn  hair  fell  away  from  his  noble  fore- 
head, like  a  silver  wreath  of  glory,  and  his  powerful  face»  for 
once,  was  moved  with  real  emotion,  I  was  so  amazed  and  over- 
come by  the  grand  cuntradietions  of  natui'e,  tliat  verily  I  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  him  back  the  necklace.  But  honrsty, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  tirst  instinct  of  all  Kidds  (though  I 
myself  never  found  it  so),  ha|fpened  here  to  occur  to  me;  and 
so  I  said,  without  more  haste  than  might  Im?  expected, — 

**  Sir  Counsellor,  I  cannot  give  you  what  does  not  belong  to 
me.  But  if  you  will  sliow  me  that  particular  diamond,  which 
is  heaven  to  you,  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  risk,  and  the 
folly,  of  cutting  it  out  for  you.  And  with  that  you  must  go 
contented:  and  I  beseech  you  not  to  starve,  with  that  jewel 
upon  your  lips." 

Seeing  no  hope  of  better  terms,  he  showed  me  his  pet  lovft 
of  a  jewel;  and  I  thought  of  what  Lorna  was  to  me,  as  I  cut 
it  out  ( wit!i  the  hinge  of  my  knife  severing  the  snakes  of  gold) 
and  placed  it  in  his  careful  hand.  Another  moment,  and  \\^ 
was  gone,  and  away  through  Gwenny's  postern;  and  Goil 
knows  what  became  of  him. 

Now  as  to  Carver,  the  thing  was  this  —  so  far  as  I  coald 
aaoertain  from  the  valiant  miners,  no  two  of  whom  told  tke 
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ime  story,  any  more  than  one  of  tlicin  ti*](l  it  t\s  ic»?.  Tlie 
iiu]  of  DofiiiHS,  whir-h  sallied  fortb  for  the  robbery  of  tbe 
pretenrled  e.onvoy,  was  met  by  Simon  Carfax,  according  to 
arrangement,  at  tlie  ruined  bouse  called  the  "Warren,"  in 
that  part  of  Bagvvorthy  Forest  where  the  liver  Exe  (as  yet  i» 
very  small  stream)  runs  through  it.  The  **  Warren/'  ixs  all  our 
people  know,  liad  beloni^ed  to  a  fine  old  gentleman,  whoiu 
every  one  called  *'T[ie  Squire,"  who  had  retreated  from  aetive 
life,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  lishiiig,  and  shooting,  and 
helping  his  neigld)ors.  For  he  was  a  man  of  some  substance; 
and  no  poor  man  ever  h*ft  tlie  *•  Warren,"  without  a  bajjj  of  good 
victuals,  and  a  few  shillings  jmt  iu  his  pocket.  However, 
this  poor  Squire  never  made  a  greater  mistake,  than  in  hoping 
to  end  Ids  life  peacefully',  upon  tlie  hanks  of  a  trout-sti'eam, 
d  in  the  green  forest  of  Bagworthy.  For  as  he  eame  home 
om  the  brook  at  uusk,  with  his  tiy-rod  over  his  shoulder,  the 
oones  fell  upon  him,  and  niiuxlered  him,  and  then  sacked 
his  house,  and  Inirued  it. 

Now"  this  bad  made  honest  people  timid  alwut  going  up  past 
ihe  **  Warren"  at  night;  for,  of  course,  it  was  said  that  the  old 
Fquire  ''walked/-  upon  certain  nights  of  the  uioon,  in  and  out 
the  trunks  of  trees,  on  tlie  green  path  from  the  river.  On  his 
shoulder  he  bore  a  fishing-rod,  and  his  liook  of  trout-flies  in 
one  hand,  and  on  his  baek  a  wieker-ereel;  and  now  and  then 
he  would  burst  out  laughing,  to  think  of  the  way  he  was  eaught 
by  the  Doones- 

And  now  that  one  turns  to  consider  it,  this  seems  a  strangely 
ighteous  thing,  that  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  erimes, 
even  by  Doones  committed,  should,  after  twenty  years,  become 
the  scene  of  vengeance  falling  (like  hail  from  heaven)  upon 
them.  For  (altiiough  the  '*  Warren "  lies  well  away  to  the 
westward  of  the  mine;  and  the  gold,  under  escort  to  Bristowe, 
or  London,  would  have  gone  in  the  other  direetion)  Captain 
Carfax,  finding  this  phu^e  best  suited  for  working  of  bis  design, 
had  persuaded  the  Doones,  that  for  reasons  of  Government,  the 
ore  must  go  first  to  Bai'ustaple  for  inspection,  or  sometldng  of 
that  sort.  And  as  every  one  knows  that  our  (.lovernment  sends 
all  things  westward  when  e^istward  hound,  this  had  won  the 
more  faith  for  Simon,  as  being  according  to  nature. 

Now  Simon,  iiaving  met  these  flowers  of  the  floek  of  villainy, 
where  the  rising  moonlight  flowed  through  the  weir-work  of 
the  w^ood,  begged  them  to  dismount,  and  led  them,  with  an  air 
of  mystery,  into  the  KSquire's  ruiued  haU,  black  with  fire,  and 
green  with  weeds. 
VOL,  n.  —  18 
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"Captaiijj  I  liav(j  fninid  a  tiling/'  he  saiil  to  Carvr^r  I>oun«^ 
liimself,  "  which  may  lielp  to  \\\\^^  tlie  liour,  ere  t)ie  liimp  of 
gold  comes  by.  The  smugglers  are  a  noble  race;  but  a  niinerV 
eyes  are  a  match  for  them.  There  lies  a  puncheon  of  rarr 
spirit,  with  the  Dutchman's  brand  upon  it,  hidden  behind  the 
broken  heartli.  Set  a  inmi  to  watch  outside;  and  let  US  sn?c 
what  this  be  like.'^ 

With  one  accord  they  agreed  to  this,  and  Carver  pledged 
blaster  Carfax,  and  all  the  I>oones  grew  merry.  But  Simon 
being  bound,  as  he  said,  to  see  to  tlteir  t>trict  sobriety,  drew  a 
bucket  of  water  from  the  well,  into  which  they  had  thrown  the 
dead  owner,  and  begged  tlicni  to  mingle  it  with  their  drink; 
which  some  of  tlicm  did,  and  some  refused. 

But  the  water  from  tluit  well  was  poiired,  while  they  were 
carousing,  into  tlie  priming-pan  of  every  giin  of  theirs;  eren 
as  Simon  had  promised  to  do  with  the  guns  of  the  men  tht-y 
were  come  to  kill.  Then  just  as  the  giant  Carver  arose,  with  a 
glass  of  pure  holhinds  in  his  hand,  and  by  tlie  light  of  tht* 
tfjrch  they  liad  struck,  ])roposed  the  good  health  of  the  Squire *3 
ghost  ^  in  the  broken  doorway  atood  a  press  of  men,  witli 
pointed  muskets,  covering  every  drunken  Doonc.  How  it 
fared  upon  that  I  know  not,  having  none  to  tell  nie;  for  Padi 
man  wrought,  neither  thought  of  telling,  nor  whether  he  might 
be  alive  to  tell.  The  Doones  rushed  to  their  guns  at  onee.  and 
pointed  tliutn,  and  pulled  at  tliem;  Imt  the  Squire'*  well  h^d 
d^o\^^n"^l  their  hre  i  ami  tlien  they  knew  that  they  were  U- 
trayed;  but  resolved  to  fight  like  men  for  it.  Upon  figlitiiig  I 
Ciin  never  dw'ell;  it  breeds  subh  savage  delight  in  ui»»:  of  which 
I  wouhl  fain  have  less.     Enough  that  all  the  I)o<  _;ht 

bravely;  ami   like  men  (though  bad  ones)  died  in  of 

tlie  man  tliey  had  murdered.     And  with  them  »!  Tig 

De  Whii'hehalse,  who,  in  spite  of  all  las  good  li  ^  r«, 

had  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  robbers.  Carver  i^oone  al<tDe 
escaped.  Partly  through  his  fearful  strength,  and  hiu  Vft 
more  fearful  fa(*e;  but  mainly  perhaps  through  hia  perod 
coolness,  and  his  mode  of  taking  things. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  no  more  than  eight  of  the  g^Ilanl 
miners  were  killed  in  that  combat,  or  died  of  their  voiuids 
afterwards;  and  adding  to  these  tlie  eight  w©  had  lost  m  <mT 
«88ault  on  the  valley  (and  two  of  them  excellent  war^iou**- 
men)»  it  cost  no  more  than  sixteen  lives  to  Iwe  rid  of  nearly 
forty  Boones,  each  of  whom  would  most  likely  have  kilted 
three  men,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  Therefore.  a3  I  satd 
at  the  time,  a  great  work  waa'done  very  reasonably ;  here  wew 
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nigb  upon  forty  Doont^s  iiestroyed  (in  the  valley,  and  up  at  the 
•'Warn^n"),  despite  tlieir  extraordinary  sttvngth,  and  liigh 
8kiU  ill  gUMueiy;  \vliere;i8  of  us  ignunait  lustiL-s  tliere  were 
only  sixteen  to  lie  cnnnted  def\d  —  thongli  others  might  be 
lamed,  or  so  —  and  of  those  sixteen,  only  two  had  left  wives, 
and  their  wives  had  no  trouble  to  marry  again. 

Yet,  for  Lorna's  sake,  I  was  vexed  at  the  bold  escape  of 
Carver .  Not  that  I  sought  for  Carvcr^s  life,  any  m<>re  than  I 
did  for  the  Counsellor's;  but  that  for  us  it  was  no  light  thing, 
to  have  a  man  of  such  power,  and  resource,  and  desjjeration, 
left  at  large  and  furious,  like  a  famished  wolf  round  the  sheep- 
fold.  Yet  greatly  as  I  blamed  the  yeomen,  who  were  posted 
on  their  horses,  just  out  of  shot  from  the  Doone-gate,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  intercepting  those  who  escaped  tlie  miners,  I 
could  not  get  them  to  admit  that  any  blame  attaclied  to  them. 

But  lo,  he  had  dashed  through  the  wiiole  of  them,  witli  his 
horse  at  full  gallop;  and  was  out  of  range,  ere  ever  they  began 
to  think  of  shooting  him.  Then  it  appears  from  what  a  boy 
said  —  for  bo^^s  manage  to  be  everywhere  —  that  Capt^iin  C'arver 
rode  through  the  Doone-gate,  and  so  to  the  ]»ead  of  tlie  valley. 
There  he  tliscovered  all  tlie  houses,  and  his  own  among  the 
number,  tlaming  witli  a  handsome  blaze,  and  throwing  a  fine 
jlight  arountl,  sucli  as  he  often  liad  revelled  in,  when  of  other 
people's  property.  Now  he  swore  the  deadliest  of  all  oaths, 
and  seeing  himself  to  be  vanquished  (so  far  as  the  luck  of  the 
moment  went),  spurred  his  great  black  horse  away,  and  passed 
into  the  darkness. 
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Thikos  at  this  time  so  befell  me,  that  I  cannot  tell  one  half? 
but  am  like  a  boy  who  has  left  his  lesscm  (to  t!ie  master's  very 
footfall)  unready,  except  with  false  excuses.  And  as  this 
makes  no  good  work,  so  I  lament  upon  my  lingering,  in  the 
times  when  I  might  have  got  through  a  good  page,  I  Ait  went 

it  ray  after  trifles.  However,  every  man  must  do  according 
his  intellect:  and  looking  at  the  easy  manner  of  my  consti- 
tution, I  think  that  most  men  will  regard  me  with  pity,  and 
good  will,  for  trying;  more  than  with  contempt,  and  wrath,  for 
having  tried  unworthily,     Ev^n  as  in  the  wrestling  ring,  what- 
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&ver  man  did  Lis  very  best,  and  made  an  honest  conflict,  1 
always  laid  liim  down  with  softness,  easing  off  bis  dusty  fall. 

But  the  thing  which  next  betided  me  was  not  a  fall  of  any 
flort;  bnt  rather  a  most  glorious  rise  to  the  summit  of  all  for- 
tune. For  in  good  truth  it  was  no  less  than  the  return  of 
Loma  —  my  Lormi,  mj  o\m  darling;  in  wonderful  health  and 
spirits,  and  as  ghid  as  a  bird  to  get  back  again.  It  would  have 
done  any  one  good  for  a  twelvemonth  to  behohl  her  face  and 
doings,  and  her  beaming  eyes  and  smile  (not  to  mention  blushes 
also  at  my  salutation),  when  this  Queen  of  every  heart  ran 
about  our  rooms  again.  She  did  love  this,  and  she  must  see 
tliat,  and  whi?re  was  her  old  friend  the  eat  ?  All  the  house 
was  full  of  briglithess,  as  if  the  sun  had  come  over  the  hill, 
and  Lorna  were  his  looking-glass. 

My  mother  sat  in  an  ancient  chair,  and  wiped  her  cheeka, 
and  gazed  at  her;  and  even  Lizzie's  eyes  must  dance  to  the 
freshness  and  joy  of  her  beauty.  As  for  me*  you  might  call 
me  mad  J  for  I  ran  out,  and  flung  my  best  hat  on  the  barn,  and 
kissed  mother  Fry,  till  she  made  at  me  with  the  clacker  of  the 
churn. 

What  a  quantity  of  things  Lorna  liad  to  tell  us!  And  yet 
how  often  we  stopped  her  mouth  —  at  least  mother,  I  mean, 
and  Lizzie  —  and  she  quite  as  often  wTmld  stop  her  own,  run- 
ning up  in  her  joy  to  some  one  of  us!  And  then  there  arose 
the  eating  business  —  whicli  people  now  call  "refreshment," 
in  these  dandyfied  days  of  our  language  —  for  how  was  it  pos- 
sible that  our  Lorna  eould  have  come  all  tliat  way,  and  to  her 
own  Exmoor,  witliout  being  terribly  hungry? 

**  Oh,  I  do  love  it  all  so  much/'  said  Lorna,  now  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  and  not  meaning  only  the  victuals:  "the  scent  of  the 
gorse  on  the  moors  drove  me  wild,  and  the  primroses  under  the 
hedges.  I  am  sure  I  was  meant  for  a  farmer's  —  I  mean  for 
a  farmhouse  life,  dear  Lizzie  *'  —  for  Lizzie  was  looking  saucily 
—  "just  as  you  were  meant  for  a  soldier's  bride,  and  for  writ- 
ing despatches  of  victory.  And  now,  since  you  will  not  Ask 
me,  dear  mother,  in  the  excellence  of  your  manners,  and  even 
John  has  not  the  impudence,  in  spite  of  all  his  coat  of  arms,^ — I 
must  tell  you  a  thing,  which  I  vowed  to  keep  until  to-morTOir 
morning;  but  my  resolution  fails  me.  I  am  my  own  mistress; 
what  think  you  of  that,  mother?     I  am  my  own  mistressl  '* 

"Then  you  shall  not  be  so  long,"  cried  I;  for  mother  sei'ined 
not  to  understand  her,  and  sought  about  for  her  glasses:  **dar» 
ling,  you  shall  be  mistress  of  me;  and  I  wUl  be  your  master.* 

"  A  frank  announcement  of  your  intent,  and  beyond  doubt  a 
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rur  one ;  but  surely  unusual  at  tliis  stage,  and  a  little  prema- 
iire,  John.     However^  what  must  be,  must  be/'     And  witL 
^*ars  springing  out  of  smiles,  she  fell  ou  my  breast,  and  cried 
a  bit. 

When  I  came  to  smoke  a  pipe  over  it  (after  the  rest  were 
one  to  bed),  T  i^uiild  liardly  believe  in  my  good  luck.     For 
lere  was  I^  without  any  merit  except  of  bodily  power,  and  the 
bsence  of  any  falseliood  ( whicli  surely  is  no  eomniendation), 
io  placed,  tliat  the  noblest  men  in  England  might  envy  me  and 
vexed  with  me.     For  the  noblest  lady  in  all  the  land,  and 
the  purest,  and  the  sweetest,  hung  upon  my  heart,  aa  if  there 
was  none  to  equal  it. 

I  dwelled  upon  this  matter,  long  and  very  severely,  while  I 
moked  a  new  tobacco,  brought  by  my  own  Ijorna  for  me,  and 
next  to  herself  most  delicious;  and  as  the  smoke  curled  away, 
I  thought,  ^'Surely  this  is  too  line  to  last,  for  a  man  who  never 
eserved  it! " 
Seeing  no  way  out  of  tins,  I  resolved  to  place  my  faith  in 
od;  and  so  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  of  it.  For  having  no 
presence  of  mind  to  pray  for  anything,  under  the  circiniistances, 
I  thought  it  best  to  fall  asleep,  and  trust  myself  to  the  future. 
Yet  ere  I  fell  asleep^  the  roof  above  me  swarmed  with  angels, 
having  Lorna  under  it. 

In  the  morning,  Lorna  was  ready  to  tell  her  story,  and  we 
to  hearken :  and  she  wore  a  dress  of  most  simple  stuff;  and  yet 
perfectly  wonderful,  by  means  of  the  sliape  and  her  figure. 
Lizzie  was  wild  with  jealousy,  as  might  be  expectetl  (though 
ever  would  Annie  have  been  so,  but  have  praised  it,  and 
raved  for  the  pattern),  and  mother,  not  understanding  it, 
ooked  forth,  to  be  taught  about  it.  For  it  wa.s  strange  to  note 
it  lately  my  dear  mother  had  lost  her  quickness,  and  was 
ever  quite  brisk,  unless  the  question  were  about  myself.  She 
'  seen  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  and  grief  begins  to  close  on 
people,  as  their  powi^r  of  life  declines.  We  said  that  she  was 
hard  of  hearing;  but  my  opinion  was,  that  seeing  me  inclined 
for  marriage  made  her  think  of  my  father,  and  so  perhapa  a 
little  too  much  to  dwell  upon  the  courting  of  thirty  years 
agone.  Anyhow,  she  was  the  very  best  of  mothers  j  and  would 
smile  and  command  herself;  and  be  (or  try  to  believe  herself) 
s  happy  as  could  be,  in  the  doings  of  the  younger  folk,  and 
er  own  skill  in  detecting  them.  Yet,  with  the  wisdom  of  age, 
renouncing  any  opinion  upon  the  matter;  since  none  could  see 
the  end  of  it. 

But  Lorna,  in  her  bright  young  beauty,  and  her  knowledge 
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of  my  heart,  was  not  to  be  clieckptl  hy  any  thoughts  of  haply 
coming  eviL  In  the  morning  she  was  up,  even  sooner  thai  I 
was,  and  through  all  the  corners  of  the  hens,  remembering 
every  one  of  them.  I  caught  her,  and  saluted  her  witli  such 
warmth  (lieing  now  none  to  look  at  us),  that  she  vowed  shtt 
would  never  come  out  again  j  and  yet  she  came  the  next  morn- 
ing! 

These  things  ouglit  not  to  be  chronif^led.  Yet  I  am  of  such 
nature,  tliat  finding  many  parts  ot  life  adverse  to  our  wishes, 
I  must  now  and  then  draw  pleasure  from  the  blessed  portions* 
And  what  i)ortiou  can  l>e  mure  blessed,  than  with  youths  and 
health,  and  strength,  to  be  loved  by  a  virtuous  maid,  and  lo 
love  her  with  all  one's  heart?  Neither  was  my  pride  dimin- 
ished, when  1  found  what  she  had  done,  only  from  her  love  of 
me. 

Earl  Brand ir-s  ancient  steward,  in  whose  charge  she  had 
travelled,  with  a  proper  escort,  looked  upon  her  :is  a  lovely 
maniac;  and  the  mixture  of  piity,  and  admiration,  wherewith 
he  regarded  her  v,'us  a  strange  thing  to  observe;  especially 
after  lie  had  seen  our  simple  house  and  manners.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lorna  considered  him  a  worthy  but  foolish  old 
gentleman ;  to  whom  true  hajipiness  meant  no  more  than  money 
and  high  position. 

These  two  last  she  had  been  ready  to  abandon  wholly,  am! 
had  in  part  escaped  from  them,  as  the  enemies  of  her  happi- 
ness. And  she  took  advaiita^^c  of  the  times  in  a  truly  clever 
manner.  For  that  happened  to  be  a  time  —  as  indeed  all  times 
hitlierto  (so  far  as  m}^  knowledge  extends),  have,  somehow  or 
other,  liappenod  to  be  —  when  every  body  was  only  too  glad 
to  take  money  for  doing  any  thing.  And  the  greatest  money- 
taker  in  the  kingdom  (next  to  thr  King  and  Queen,  of  course, 
who  had  due  pre-eminence,  and  had  taught  the  maids  of  honor) 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  tlie  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Jeffreys. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  Bloody  Assizes,  with  triumph  and 
great  g\oTy,  after  hanging  every  man  who  was  too  poor  to  help 
it,  he  pleased  His  Gracious  Majesty  so  purely  with  the  deacrip- 
tion  of  their  delightful  agonies,  that  the  King  exclaimed,  '*Tbiji 
man  alone  is  worthy  to  be  at  the  liead  of  the  law."  Accord- 
ingly  in  his  hand  was  placed  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 

80  it  came  to  pass  that  Lorna ^s  destiny  hung  upon  liOrd 
Jeffreys:  for  at  this  time  Earl  P^randir  died,  being  taken  with 
gout  in  the  lieai-t,  soon  after  I  left  London.  Lorna  was  very 
8oriy  for  him  ^  but  as  he  had  never  been  able  to  hear  oue  tone 
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her  sweet  silveiy  voice,  it  is  not  to  he  su[»posed  that  she 

^^pt  without  consohitioij.     8he  grieved  fur  lam,  as  we  ought 

grieve  for  any  good  man  going;  and  yet  with  a  comforting 

mse  of  the  benetit  which  the  blessed  excliange  must  bring  to 

lim. 

Now  the  Lady  I^orna  Dugal  appeared,  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Jeffreys^  so  exceeding  wealthy  a  ward,  that  the  lock  would  pay 
for  turning.  Therefore  lie  came,  of  his  own  accord,  to  visit 
her,  ami  to  treat  with  lier;  having  heard  (for  the  man  was  as 
big  a  gossip  as  never  cared  for  any  bodyi  yet  loved  to  know  all 
tbout  every  body)  tliat  this  wealtliy  and  beautiful  maiden 
'^ould  not  listen  to  any  young  lord,  having  pledgetl  her  faith 
to  the  plain  Joiin  Ridd. 

Thereu]»on,  our  Lorna  managed  so  to  hold  out  golden  hopes  to 

the  Lord  His^h  Chancellor,  that  he,  being  not  more  than  tlu^ew 

parts  dnnak,  saw  bis  way  to  a  lieap  of  muney.     And  there  and 

then  (for  he  was  not  the  man  to  tlally  long  about  any  tiling) 

upon  surety  of  a  certain  round  sum  —  the  amount  of  which  1 

will  not  mention,  because  of  his  kindness  towards  me  —  he 

i£ave  to  his  fair  ward  permission,  under  sign  and  seal,  to  marry 

^^giat  loyal  knigljt,  John  Ridil;  upon  condition  only  that  the 

^H^ing's  consent  sliould  be  obtained. 

^P  His  Majesty,  welbdisjx)sed  towards  me  for  my  previous 
^■service,  and  regarding  me  as  a  good  Catholic,  being  moved 
mcu'cover  by  the  Queen,  who  desired  to  please  Lorn^i,  consented, 
without  much  hesitation,  upon  the  understanding  that  Lorna, 
when  she  became  of  full  age,  and  the  mistress  of  her  property 
(wliicli  was  gtill  under  giiar<lianship),  should  pay  a  heavy  fine 
to  the  Crown,  and  devote  a  fixed  portion  of  her  estate  to  the 

Rromotiim  of  the  holy  CatViolic  faith,  in  a  manner  to  be  dictated 
y  the  King  himself.  Inasmuch,  liowever,  as  King  James  was 
driven  out  of  bis  kingdom  before  this  arrangement  could  take 
effect,  and  another  king  succeeded,  who  desired  not  the  promo- 
tion of  tlie  Catholic  religion,  neither  hankered  after  subsidies 
(whether  French  or  Englisli),  that  agreement  was  pronramced 
invalid,  improper,  and  contemptible.  However,  there  was 
no  getting  back  the  money  once  paid  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Jeffreys. 

^_    But  what  thought  we  of  money,  at  this   present  moment; 

^HT  of  position,  or  any  thing  else,  excejit  indeed  one  another? 

^torna  told  me,  with  the  sweetest  smile,  that  if  I  were  minded 
to  take  her  at  all,  1  must  take  her  without  any  thing;  inasmuch 
she  meant,  upon  coming  of  age,  to  make  over  the  residue  of 
itii  estate  to  the  next  of  kin,  as  being  unlit  for  a  farmer^s 
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wife.  And  I  replied,  with  the  gn^atest  warmth,  and  a  readiti«:*akH 
to  worship  lier,  that  this  was  exactly  what  1  longed  for,  but 
tiad  never  dared  to  |>ro]>ose  it.  But  dear  mother  looked  most 
exceeding  grave;  and  said  that  to  be  sure  her  opinion  could 
not  be  expected  to  count  for  much,  but  she  really  hoped  tliat 
in  three  years'  time,  we  should  both  be  a  little  wiser,  and  have 
more  regard  for  our  interests,  and  perhapjs  those  of  others  by 
that  time-,  and  Master  Snowe  having  daughters  only,  and 
nobody  coming  to  marry  them,  if  any  thing  happened  to  the 
good  old  man  — and  who  could  tell  in  three  years*  time^  what 
might  happen  to  all^  or  any  of  us?  —  why,  perhaps  his  farm 
would  be  for  sale,  and  perliaps  Lady  Lorna's  estates  in  8cot* 
land  would  fetch  enough  money  to  buy  it,  and  so  tlirow  the  two 
farms  into  one,  and  save  all  the  trouble  about  the  brook,  as  my 
poor  father  had  longed  to  do  many  and  many  a  time,  but  not 
naving  a  title  could  not  do  all  quite  as  he  wanted.  And  then 
if  we  young  ])eo]jle  grew  tired  of  the  old  mother,  as  seemed 
only  too  likely,  and  was  according  to  mitiire,  why  we  oould 
send  her  over  there,  and  Lizzie  to  keep  her  company. 

When  mother  had  tinished,  and  wiped  her  eyes,  Loma,  who 
had  been  blusliing  rosily  at  some  portions  of  this  great  sjieech^ 
Hun^f;  her  fair  arms  around  n^other's  neck,  and  kissed  her  very 
heartily,  and  scolded  her  (as  she  well  deserved)  for  her  want 
of  eonlidenee  in  us.  My  mother  replied,  that  if  any  b^ly 
could  deserve  lier  John,  it  was  Lorna;  but  that  she  could  not 
hold  with  the  rashness  of  giving  up  money  so  easily;  while 
her  next  of  kin  would  be  John  himself,  and  who  could  tell 
what  others,  by  the  time  she  was  oue-and-twenty? 

Hereupon,  I  felt  that  after  all  my  mother  had  common  sense 
on  Iier  side;  for  if  Master  Snowe- s  farm  should  be  for  sale,  it 
woukl  be  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  my  coat  of  arms,  to  get 
it;  for  there  was  a  tlifferent  pasture  there,  just  suited  for 
cliange  of  diet  to  our  sheep,  as  well  as  large  cattle.  And 
beside  this,  even  witli  all  Annie's  skill  (and  of  course  y©t 
more  now  she  was  gone),  their  butter  wouhi  always  command 
in  the  market  from  one  to  three  farthings  a  [lound  mt>r*?  than 
we  could  get  for  ours.  And  few  things  vexed  us  more  than 
this.  Wliereas,  if  we  got  possession  of  the  farm,  we  might, 
without  breach  of  tlie  market-laws,  or  any  harm  done  to  anj 
one  (the  price  being  but  a  prejudice),  sell  all  our  butter  as 
Suowe  butter,  and  do  good  to  all  our  customers. 

Thinking  thus,  yet  remembering  that  Farmer  Nicholas  might 
h(^ld  out  for  another  score  of  years  —  as  I  heartily  hoped  he 
might  —  or  that  one,  if  not  ;ill.  of  his  comely  daughters  might 
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marry  a  good  young  farmer  (or  farmers,  if  the  case  were  s^^  — 
or  t}t;it»  even  without  that,  the  farm  might  never  be  put  up  for 
sale-,  I  begged  my  Lorua  to  do  as  she  liked;  or  rather  to  wait 
and  think  of  it;  for  as  yet  she  could  do  nothing. 


CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

BLOOD    UPON    THE   ALTAB. 

Everything  was  settled  smoothly,  and  without  any  fear  or 
fuss,  that  Lorna  might  Knd  end  of  troubles,  and  myself  ot 
eager  waiting,  witli  the  help  of  Parson  Buwden,  and  the  good 
wishes  of  two  eomities.  1  ct.mld  scarce  l>elieve  my  fortune, 
when  I  looked  upon  her  beauty,  gentleness,  and  sweetness, 
mingled  with  ennugh  of  humor,  and  warm  woman's  feeling, 
never  to  be  dull  or  tiring;  never  themselves  to  be  weary. 

For  she  might  be  called  a  woman  now;  although  a  very 
young  one,  and  as  full  of  playful  ways,  or  jierhaps  I  may  say 
ten  times  as  lull,  as  if  she  had  known  no  trouble.  To  wit,  the 
spirit  of  bright  childhood^  having  been  so  eurbed  and  straitened, 
ere  its  time  was  over,  now  broke  forth,  euriehed  and  varied 
with  the  garb  of  conscious  maidenhood.  And  the  sense  of 
steadfast  love,  and  eager  love  enfolding  her,  colored  with  so 
many  tinges  all  her  looks,  and  words,  and  thoughts,  that  to 
me  it  w,as  the  noblest  vision  even  to  think  alxuit  iter. 

But  this  was  far  too  bright  to  last,  without  bitter  break,  and 
the  plunging  of  happiness  in  honor,  and  of  passionate  joy  in 
agony.  My  darling,  in  lun^  softest  moments,  when  she  was 
alone  with  me,  when  the  spark  of  defiant  eyes  was  veiled 
lieneath  dark  lashes,  and  the  ehallenge  of  gay  beauty  passed 
into  sweetest  invitation;  at  sneh  times  of  her  purest  love  and 
warmest  faith  in  me,  a  deep  abiding  fear  W(mld  flutter  in  her 
bounding  heart,  as  of  deadly  fate*s  approaeh.  She  would  cling 
to  me,  and  nestle  to  ine,  being  seared  of  coyisbness,  and  lay 
one  arm  around  my  neek,  and  ask  if  I  eould  do  without  her. 

Hence,  as  all  emotions  haply,  of  those  who  are  more  to  us 
than  ourselves,  find  within  us  stronger  eeho,  and  more  perfect 
answer,  so  I  could  not  be  regardless  of  some  hidden  evil;  and 
my  dark  misgivings  deepened  as  the  time  drew  nearer.  1  kept 
a  steadfast  watch  on  Lorna,  neglecting  a  field  of  beans  entirely, 
as  well  as  a  litter  of  young  }»igs,  and  a  cow  aomewliat  given  to 
jaundice.     And  1  let  Jem  Sloeonibe  go  to  sleep  in  the  tallat. 
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all  one  afternooD,  and  Bill  Diulds  draw  off  a  bucket  of  cider, 
without  so  much  as  a  **by  your  leave.-'  For  these  men  knew 
that  my  knighthood,  and  my  lioat  of  arms,  and  (most  of  all) 
my  love,  were  greatly  against  good  farming;  the  sense  of  our 
country  being  —  and  perhaps  it  may  be  sensible  —  that  a  man 
who  stieks  up  to  be  any  thing,  must  allow  himself  t«  be 
cheated. 

But  I  never  did  stick  up,  nor  would,  though  all  the  parish 
bade  me ;  and  I  whistled  the  same  tunes  to  my  horses,  and 
held  my  plough -tree  just  the  same,  as  if  no  King  nor  Que«.D, 
had  over  corae  to  spoil  my  tune  or  hand.  For  Hi  is  tliitig, 
nearly  all  the  men  around  our  part  upbraided  me,  but  the 
women  praised  me;  and  for  the  most  part  these  are  right,  when 
themselves  are  not  concerned. 

However  humble  I  might  be,  no  one,  knowing  any  thing  of 
our  part  of  the  country,  would  for  a  moment  Aaibt  that  now 
here  was  a  great  to-do,  and  talk  of  John  Ridd,  and  his  wedding. 
The  fierce  tight  with  the  Dooues  so  lately,  and  my  leading  of 
the  combat  (though  I  fought  not  more  than  need  be),  and  the 
vanishing  of  8ir  Counsellor,  aud  the  galloping  madness  of 
Carver,  and  the  religious  fear  of  the  women  that  this  last  was 
gone  to  hell  —  for  he  himself  had  declared  that  his  aim,  while 
he  cut  through  our  yeomanry;  also  their  remorse,  that  he 
should  have  been  made  to  go  thither,  with  all  his  children  left 
beliind  —  these  things,  I  say  (if  ever  I  can  again  contrive  to  say 
any  thing),  had  led  to  the  broadest  excitement  about  my  wed- 
ding of  Lorn  a.  We  heard  that  pt*ople  meajit  to  come  from 
more  than  thirty  miles  around,  upon  excuse  of  seeing  my 
stature  aud  Lorua^s  brauty;  but  in  good  truth  out  of  sheer 
curiosity,  and  thf'  love  of  meddling. 

<Jur  clerk  liad  given  notice,  tliat  not  a  man  should  come 
inside  the  door  of  his  cLurcli  without  shilling-fee;  and  women 
(as  sure  to  see  twice  ;is  much)  must  every  one  pay  two  shillings. 
I  thought  this  wnuig;  and,  as  churchwarden,  begged  that  thr 
money  might  be  paid  into  niin«-  own  hands,  when  tak^-u.  But 
the  clerk  sairl  that  was  against  all  law;  aud  he  had  orders  from 
the  parson  to  j>ay  it  to  him  without  any  delay.  So  as  I  always 
obey  the  parson,  when  I  care  not  much  about  a  thing,  I  let 
them  have  it  their  own  way ;  though  feeling  inclined  to  believe, 
sometimes,  that  I  ought  to  have  some  of  the  money. 

Dear  mother  arranged  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  to  be  done;  aud  Annie,  and  Lizzie,  and  all  Ute 
SnoweSj  aiKl  even  Rutli  Huckaback  (who  was  there,  after  greiil 
persuasion),  made  such  w  sweeping  of  dresses,  that  I  scarcely 
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lew  where  to  jjlace  my  feet,  and  loDged  for  n  stalf,  to  |mt  bj^ 

eir  ^owns.      Tlien  Lorna  came  out  of  a  pew  half-way,  in  a 

anuer  which  quite  astouished  uie,  and  took  my  l<"ft  hand  in 
er  ri.irht,  and  I  prayed  CJod  that  it  werr-  done  with. 

My  darling  lookcLi  so  glorious,  tliat  I  was  afraid  of  glancing 
at  her»  yet  took  in  all  lier  beauty.  She  was  in  a  fright,  no 
doubt  J  but  nobody  should  see  it;  wltereas  I  said  (to  myself  at 
least),  *'l  will  go  through  it  like  a  gi-ave-digger." 

Lorna^s  dress  was  of  yture  white,  clouded  with  faint  lavender 
(for  the  sake  of  the  ohl  Earl  Brandir),  an<l  as  siimde  as  nerd 
be,  except  for  perfect  loveliness.  I  was  afraid  to  look  at  her, 
as  I  said  before,  except  when  each  of  us  said,  '*!  will;  "  and 
then  each  dwelled  upon  the  other. 

It  is  im|>ossible  for  any,  who  have  not  loved  as  I  have,  to 
conceive  my  joy  and  pride,  when  after  ring  and  all  was  done, 
and  the  parson  had  blessed  us,  Ijorna  turned  to  look  at  me,  with 
her  playful  glance  subtlued,  and  deepejied  by  this  solemn  act. 

Her  eyes,  which  none  on  earth  may  ever  equal,  or  compare 
with,  told  me  such  a  tale  of  hope,  and  faith,  and  heart's  devo- 
tion, that  I  was  almost  amazed,  thoroughly  as  I  knew  tliem. 
'arling  eyes,  tlie  clearest  t^ye^t  the  loveliest,  the  most  loving 
eyes  —  the  sound  of  a  shot  rang  through  the  clmrch,  and  those 
eyes  were  dim  with  death. 

Lorna  fell  across  my  knees,  when  I  was  going  to  kiss  her,  as 
the  bridegroom  is  allowed  to  do,  and  encouraged,  if  he  needs 
it;  a  flood  of  blood  came  out  upon  tlie  yellow  wfH:»d  of  the  altar 
steps;  and  at  my  feet  lay  Lorna,  trj-ing  to  tell  me  some  last 
message  out  of  her  faithful  eyes.  1  ^ifted  her  up,  and  ]>etted 
her,  and  coaxed  her,  but  it  was  no  good;  tlie  only  sign  of  life 
remaining  was  a  dri[)  of  bright  red  Idood. 

Some  men  know  what  things  befall  them  in  the  supreme  time 
of  their  life  —  far  above  the  time  of  death  — but  to  me  comes 
back  as  a  hazy  dream,  without  any  knowledgp  in  it.  what  T  did, 
or  felt,  or  thought,  with  my  wife*s  arms  flagging,  flagging, 
around  my  neck,  as  I  raised  her  up,  and  softly  put  them  there. 
She  sighed  a  long  sigh  on  my  breast,  for  her  last  farewell  to 
life,  and  then  s!ie  grew  so  cold,  and  cold,  that  I  asked  the  time 
of  year. 

It  was  now  Whit-Tuesday,  and  the  lilacs  all  in  blossom; 
and  why  I  thought  of  the  time  of  year,  with  the  young  death  in 
my  arms,  God,  or  His  angels,  may  decide,  having  so  strangely 
given  us.  Enough  tliat  so  I  did,  and  looked;  and  our  whit^ 
lilaes  were  beautitul.  Then  I  laid  my  wife  in  my  mother'^ 
arms,  and  begging  that  no  one  wuuhl  make  a  noise,  went  forth 
for  my  revenge. 
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Of  course,  I  knew  who  had  clone  it.  There  was  but  one  man 
upun  eurtli,  or  uihIlt  it,  where  the  Devil  dwells,  who  could 
have  done  such  a  tbin^^' — -such  a  thing.  I  used  no  harsher 
word  about  it,  while  I  leaped  upon  our  best  Jiorse,  with  bridle 
but  no  saddle,  and  set  tho  head  of  Kickums  towards  the  course 
now  pointed  out  to  me.  Who  showed  me  the  course,  I  cannot 
telL  I  only  know  that  I  took  it.  And  the  men  fell  back 
before  me. 

Weapon  of  no  sort  had  I.  Unarmed,  and  wondering  at  my 
strange  attire  (with  a  bridal  vest,  wrought  by  our  Annie^  sind 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  briile),  I  went  forth  just  to  find  out 
this;  whether  in  this  world  tliere  be,  or  be  not,  God  of  justice. 

With  my  vicious  liurse  at  a  furious  speed,  I  came  upon  lUack 
Barrow  Down,  directed  by  some  shout  of  men,  which  seemed  to 
me  but  a  whisper.  And  there,  about  a  furlong  before  me.  rode 
a  man  on  a  great  black  horse;  and  1  knew  that  the  man  was 
Carver  Doone. 

"Tliy  life,  or  mine,"  I  said  to  myself;  **a3  the  will  of  (jo<1 
may  be.  But  we  two  live  not  upon  this  earth,  one  more  hour, 
together." 

I  knew  the  strength  of  this  great  man;  and  I  knew  that  be 
was  armed  with  a  gun  —  if  he  hfid  time  to  load  again,  afUr 
shooting  my  Lorna, — ^or  at  any  rate  with  pistols,  and  a  horse- 
man's sword  as  well.  Nevertheless,  1  had  no  more  doubt  of 
killing  the  man  before  me,  than  a  cook  has  of  spitting  a 
headless  fowl. 

Sometimos  seeing  no  ground  beneatli  n^e,  and  sometimes 
heeding  every  leaf,  and  the  crossing  of  the  grass  blades,  I  fol- 
lowed over  the  long  moor,  reckless  whether  seen  or  not.  But 
only  once,  the  other  man  turned  round,  and  looked  back  again; 
and  then  I  was  beside  a  rock,  with  a  reedy  swamp  behind  me. 

Although  he  was  so  far  loeforc  me,  and  riding  as  hard  as 
ride  he  might,  I  saw  that  he  had  something  on  the  horse  in 
front  of  him;  something  which  needed  care,  and  stopped  him 
from  looking  backward.  In  the  whirling  of  my  wits,  I  fancied 
first  that  this  was  Lorna;  until  the  scene  I  had  been  through 
fell  across  hot  brain,  and  heart,  like  the  drop  at  the  close  of  a 
tragedy.  Rusliing  there,  through  crag  and  quag»  at  iitmo«;t 
speed  of  a  maddened  horse,  I  saw,  as  of  another *8  fate^  calmly 
(as  on  canvas  laid),  the  brutal  deed,  the  piteous  anguishi  aod 
the  cold  despair. 

The  man  turned  up  the  gully  leading  from  the  tnoor  to 
Cloven  Tltx^ks,  tlirough  which  John  Fr>'  had  tracked  Uncle 
Ben,  as  of  old  related.     But  as  Carver  entered  it,  lie  turanl 
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round,  and  beheld  me  not  a  hundred  yards  behind ;  aiul  I  saw 
that  ho.  was  bearing  his  child,  little  Ensie,  before  him.  Ensis 
also  descried  me,  and  stretched  his  hands,  and  cried  to  mej 
for  the  face  of  his  father  frightened  him. 

Carver  Doone,  with  a  vile  oatht  thrust  spurs  into  hi.s  flag- 
ging horse,  and  laid  one  hantl  on  a  pistol-stock,  whence  I  knew 
that  his  slung  carbine  had  received  no  bullet,  since  the  one 
that  had  pierced  Lorna.  And  a  cry  of  triumph  rose  from  the 
black  depths  of  my  heart.  Wliat  cared  I  for  pistols?  I  had 
no  spurs,  neither  was  my  horse  one  to  need  the  rowel  j  I 
rather  held  him  in  than  urged  him,  for  he  was  fresh  as  ever; 
and  I  knew  that  the  black  steed  in  front,  if  he  breasted  the 
steep  ascent,  where  the  track  divided,  must  be  in  our  reach  at 
once. 

His  rider  knew  this;  and,  having  no  room  in  the  rocky 
channel  to  turn  and  fire,  drew  rein  at  the  crossways  sharply, 
and  plunged  into  the  black  ravine  leading  to  the  Wizard's 
Slough.  ''Is  it  so?*'  I  said  to  myself^  with  brain  and  head 
cold  as  iron:  ** though  the  foul  fiend  come  from  the  slough, 
to  save  thee;  thou  shalt  carve  it,  Carver/' 

1  followed  my  enemy  carefully,  steadily,  even  leisurely ;  for 
I  had  him,  as  in  a  pitfall,  whence  no  escape  might  be.  He 
thought  that  I  feared  to  approacli  him,  for  he  knew  not  where 
he  was:  and  his  low  disdainful  laugh  came  back.  "Laugh  he 
who  wins,"  thought  I. 

A  gnarled  and  half -starved  oak,  as  stubborn  as  my  own 
resolve,  and  smitten  by  some  storm  of  old,  hung  from  the  crag 
above  me.  Rising  from  my  horse's  back,  although  I  had  no 
stirrups,  I  caught  a  limb,  and  tore  it  (like  a  wheat-awn)  from 
the  socket.  Men  show  the  rent  even  now,  with  wonder;  none 
with  more  wonder  tlmn  myself. 

Carver  Doone  turned  the  corner  suddenly,  on  the  black  and 
bottomless  bog;  with  a  start  of  fear  he  reinetl  back  his  horse, 
and  I  thought  he  would  have  rushed  upon  me.  But  in- 
stead of  that,  he  again  rode  on ;  hoping  to  find  a  way  round 
the  side. 

Now  there  is  a  way  between  cliff  and  slough,  for  those  who 
know  the  ground  thoroughly,  or  have  time  enough  to  search 
it;  but  for  him  there  was  no  road,  and  he  lost  some  time  in 
seeking  it.  Upon  this  he  made  up  his  mind;  and  wheeling, 
fired,  and  then  rode  at  me. 

His  bullet  struck  me  somewhere,  but  I  took  no  heed  of  that. 
Fearing  only  his  escape,  I  laid  my  horse  across  the  way,  and 
with  the  limb  of  the   oak  struck   full  on  the  forehead  hia 
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charging  steed.  Ere  the  slash  of  the  awowl  caine  uigh  ino^ 
man  aiKi  horse  rolled  over,  and  well-nigh  bore  my  own  horse 
down,  with  tlie  power  of  their  onset. 

Carver  Doone  was  soinf^what  stunned,  and  could  not  ans^ 
for  a  moment.  Meanwhile  I  leaped  on  the  ground,  and  waited, 
smoothing  iny  hair  bac-k,  and  baring  my  arms,  as  though  in 
the  ring  for  wrestling.  Then  the  little  boy  ran  to  me,  clasped 
my  leg,  and  looked  up  at  me:  and  the  terror  in  his  eyes  made 
me  almost  fear  myself. 

"Ensio,  dear/*  I  said  quite  gently,  grieving  that  he  should 
see  his  wicked  fatlier  killed,  **  run  up  yonder  round  the  corner, 
and  try  to  find  a  bunch  of  bluebells  for  the  pretty  lady."  The 
child  olTeyed  nu%  hanging  back,  aud  looking  back,  and  then 
laugliing,  while  I  prepared  for  business.  There  and  then,  I 
might  have  killed  mine  enemy,  with  a  single  blow,  while  he 
lay  unconscious;  but  it  would  have  been  foul  play* 

With  a  sullen  and  black  scowl,  the  Carver  gathered  hi« 
mighty  limbs,  and  arose,  and  looked  round  for  his  weapons; 
but  I  had  put  them  well  away.  Then  he  came  to  me,  and 
gazed,  being  wont  to  frighten  thus  young  men. 

**  r  would  not  harm  you,  lad,"  he  said,  with  a  lofty  style  of 
sneering:  "I  have  punished  you  enough,  for  most  of  vour 
impertinence.  For  the  rest  I  forgive  you;  because  you  Aftre 
been  good,  and  gracious,  to  my  little  son.  Go,  and  be  con- 
tented." 

For  answer,  I  smote  hiiu  on  the  cheek,  lightly,  and  not  to 
hurt  him;  but  to  make  his  blood  leap  up.  I  would  not  siiUy 
my  tongue,  by  speaking  to  a  man  like  this. 

There  was  a  level  space  of  sward,  between  us  and  the  slough. 
With  the  courtesy  derived  from  London,  and  the  processions 
I  had  seen,  to  this  place  I  led  him.  And  that  he  might 
breathe  himself,  and  have  every  fibre  cool,  and  every  muscle 
read}^,  my  liold  upon  his  coat  I  loosed,  and  left  him  to  b^in 
with  me,  whenever  he  thought  proper. 

I  think  he  felt  that  his  time  was  come.  I  think  he  knew 
from  my  knitted  muscles,  and  the  firm  arch  of  my  breast,  and 
the  way  in  which  I  stowl ;  but  most  of  all  from  my  stem  blue 
eyes;  that  he  had  found  his  master*  At  any  rate  a  paleness 
came,  an  ashy  paleness  on  his  cheeks,  and  the  vast  ealyes  of 
his  legs  bowed  in.  as  if  he  were  out  of  training. 

Seeing  this,  villain  as  hi?  was,  I  offered  him  first  chance. 
I  stretched  forth  my  left  hand,  as  I  do  to  a  weaker  antagonist, 
and  I  let  him  liave  the  hug  of  me.  Put  in  this  I  was  too  gen- 
erous i  having  forgotten  my  pistol- wound,  and  the  cracking  of 
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on©  of  my  sliort  lower  ribs.  Carver  Doone  cauglit  me  round 
the  waist,  with  such  a  grip  as  never  yet  had  been  laid  upon  me. 

I  beard  ray  rib  go ;  I  grasped  his  arm,  and  tore  the  muscle 
out  of  it^  (as  the  string  comes  out  of  an  orange);  then  I  took 
him  by  the  tlnout,  whieh  is  not  allowed  in  wrestling;  but  he 
had  snatched  at  mine;  and  now  \vas  no  time  of  dalliance.  In 
vain  he  tugged,  and  strained,  and  writhed,  dashed  his  bleed* 
ing  fist  into  my  face,  and  tlmig  himself  on  me,  with  gnashing 
jaw^s.  Beneath  the  iron  of  my  strength  —  for  God  that  day 
was  with  me  —  I  had  him  helpless  in  two  minutes,  and  his 
blazing  eyes  lolled  out. 

"I  will  not  harm  thee  any  more,"  I  cried,  so  far  as  I  could 
for  panting,  the  work  being  very  furious:  ** Carver  Doone,  thou 
art  beaten:  own  it,  and  thank  God  for  it;  and  go  thy  way, 
and  repent  tliyself . " 

It  was  all  too  late.  Even  if  he  had  yielded  in  his  ravening 
frenzy,  for  his  beard  was  frothy  as  a  mad  dog's  jowl;  even 
if  he  IpVouM  have  owned  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
had  found  his  master;  it  was  all  too  late. 

The  black  bog  had  him  by  the  feet;  the  sucking  of  the 
ground  drew  on  liini,  like  the  tliirsty  lips  of  death.  In  our 
fury,  we  hiid  heeded  neither  w^et  nor  dry,  nor  thought  of  earth 
beneath  us,  I  nayself  might  scarcely  leap,  with  the  h^t 
spring  of  o'er-labored  legs,  from  the  engulfing  grave  of  slime. 
He  fell  back,  with  his  swarthy  breast  (from  which  my  gripe 
had  rent  all  clothing),  like  a  hummock  of  bog-oak,  standing 
out  the  quagmire;  and  then  he  tossed  his  arms  to  heaven, 
and  they  were  black  to  the  elbow,  and  the  glare  of  hia  eyes  was 
ghastly.  I  could  only  gaze  and  pant:  for  my  strength  was  no 
more  than  an  infantas,  from  the  fury  and  the  horror.  Scarcely 
could  I  turn  away,  while,  joint  by  pint,  he  sank  from  sight. 
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When  the  little  boy  came  back  with  the  bluebells,  which 
he  had  managed  to  find  —  as  children  always  do  find  flowers, 
when  older  eyes  see  none  —  the  only  sign  of  his  father  left 
was  a  dark  brown  bubble,  upon  a  new--formed  patch  of  black- 

*  A  far  more  terrible  clutcli  than  this  is  blinded  down,  to  weaker  age«, 
of  the  greAt  John  Ridd. —  Eu.  L.  D. 
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ness.  But  to  the  centre  of  its  pulpy  gorge,  the  greedy  slougb 
was  heaving^  and  sullenly  grinding  its  weltering  jaws,  among 
the  flags,  and  the  sedges. 

With  pain,  and  ache,  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  shame  at 
my  own  fury,  I  heavily  mounted  my  horse  again,  and  looked 
down  at  the  innocent  Ensie,  Would  this  playful,  loving  child 
grow  up  like  his  cruel  father,  and  end  a  godless  life  of  hatred 
with  a  death  of  violence?  He  lifted  his  noble  forehead 
towards  me,  as  if  to  answer,  "Nay,  I  will  not: "  but  the  words 
he  spoke  were  these:  — 

"  l)ou  ''  —  for  he  never  could  say  *'  John  "  —  "  oh  DoHi  I  am 
so  glad,  that  nasty  naughty  man  is  gone  away.  Take  me  home, 
Bon.     Take  me  home.^' 

It  has  been  said  of  the  wicked,  "Not  even  their  own  chil 
dren  love  them.*'     And  I   could  easily  believe   that  Carver 
Doonc's  cold-hearted  ways    had   scared   from   him   even  hia 
favorite  child.     No  man  would  I  call  truly  wicked,  unless  his 
heart  be  cold. 

It  hurt  me,  more  than  I  can  tell,  even  through  all  other 
grief,  to  take  into  my  arms  the  child  of  the  man  just  slain  by 
me.  The  feeling  was  a  foolisli  one,  and  a  wrong  one,  as  tlie 
tiling  had  been  —  for  1  would  fain  have  saved  that  man,  after 
he  was  conquered  —  nevertheless  my  arms  went  coldly  round 
that  little  fellow;  neither  would  they  have  gone  at  all,  if  there 
had  been  any  help  for  it.  Hut  I  could  not  leave  him  there, 
till  some  one  else  might  fetch  him;  on  account  of  the  cruel 
slough,  and  the  ravens  which  had  come  hovering  over  the  dead 
horse;  neither  could  I,  with  my  wound,  tie  liim  on  my  horse, 
and  walk. 

For  now  I  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  was  rather 
faint  and  weary.  And  it  was  lucky  for  me  that  Kiekums  had 
lost  spirit,  like  his  master,  and  went  liome  as  mildly  as  a 
lamk  For,  when  we  came  towards  the  farm,  I  seemed  to  be 
riding  in  a  dream  almost;  and  the  voices  both  of  men  and 
women  (who  had  hurried  forth  upon  my  track),  as  they  met 
me,  seemed  to  wander  from  a  distant  muffling  cloud.  Only 
the  thought  of  Lorna's  death,  like  a  heavy  knell,  was  tolling 
in  the  belfry  of  my  brain. 

When  we  came  to  the  stable  door,  I  rather  fell  from  my 
horse  than  got  off;  and  John  Fry,  with  a  look  of  wonder,  took 
Kiekums'  head,  and  led  him  in.  Into  the  old  farm-house  I 
tottered,  like  a  weanling  child,  with  mother  in  her  common 
clothes,  helping  me  along,  yet  fearing,  except  by  stealth,  tu 
look  at  me. 
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"I  have  killed  him,**  was  all  I  said;  ''even  as  he  killed 
Loma.  Now  let  me  see  my  wife,  mother.  She  belongs  to 
me  none  the  less,  though  dead." 

**You  cannot  see  her  now,  dear  John/'  said  Ruth  Hucka- 
back, coming  forward;  since  no  one  else  hud  the  courage. 
**  Annie  is  with  her  now,  John." 

"What  has  that  t<j  do  with  it?  Let  me  see  my  dead  onej 
and  then  die." 

All  the  women  fell  away,  and  whispered,  and  looked  at  me, 
with  side-glances,  and  some  sobbing;  for  my  face  was  hurd  as 
flint.  Ruth  alont?  stood  by  me,  and  dropped  her  eyes,  and 
trembled.  Then  one  little  lurnd  of  hers  stole  into  my  great 
shaking  palm,  and  the  other  was  laid  on  my  ta.ttered  coat:  yet 
with  her  clothes  she  shunned  my  blood,  while  she  whispered 
gently, — 

**  John,  she  is  not  your  dead  one.  She  may  even  be  your 
living  one  yet,  your  wife,  your  home,  and  your  happiness. 
But  you  must  not  see  her  now,*' 

"Is  there  any  chance  for  her?  For  me,  I  mean;  for  me,  I 
mean?  " 

'*  God  in  heaven  knows,  dear  John.  But  the  sight  of  you^ 
and  in  this  sail  plight,  would  be  certain  death  to  her.  Now 
come  first,  and  be  healed  yourself." 

I  obeyed  her^  like  a  child,  whispering  only  as  I  went,  for 
none  but  myself  knew  her  gootlness  —  "Almiglity  God  will 
bless  you,  darling,  for  the  good  you  are  doing  now/' 

Tenfold,  ay  and  a  thousandfold,  I  prayed  and  I  believed  it, 
when  I  came  to  know  the  truth.  K  it  had  not  been  for  this 
little  maid,  Lorna  must  have  died  at  once,  as  in  my  arms  she 
lay  for  dead,  frain  the  dastard  and  murderous  cruelty.  But 
the  moment  I  left  her  Ruth  came  forward,  and  took  the  com* 
mand  of  every  one,  in  right  of  her  firmness  and  readiness. 

She  made  them  bear  lier  home  at  once  upon  the  door  of  the 
pulpit,  witli  the  cnshlon  under  the  drooping  head.  With  her 
own  little  hands  she  cut  off,  as  tenderly  as  a  pear  is  peeled, 
the  bridal-dress  so  steeped  and  stained,  and  then  with  her 
dainty  transparent  fingers  (no  larger  than  a  pencil)  she  probed 
the  vile  wonnd  in  the  side,  ahcl  fetched  the  reeking  bullet 
forth;  and  tlien  with  the  coldest  water  staunched  the  flowing 
of  the  life-blood.  All  this  \vhile,  my  darling  lay  insensible, 
and  white  as  deatb ;  and  the  rest  declared  that  she  was  dead, 
and  needed  nothing  but  her  maiden  shroud. 

But  Ruth  still  sponged  tlie  poor  side  and  forehead,  and 
watclied  the  long  eyelashes  flat  upon  the  marble  cheek;  and 
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Imid  her  pure  face  on  the  faiut  he^it,  and  bade  them  fetch  het 
Spanish  wine.  Then  she  parted  the  pearly  teeth  (feehlj 
clenched  on  the  hovering  breath),  and  p<jured  in  wine  from  a 
christening  spoon,  and  raised  the  graceful  neck  and  breast^ 
and  stroked  the  delicate  throat,  and  waited;  and  then  poured 
in  a  little  more. 

Annie  all  the  while  looked  on,  with  horror  and  amazement^ 
counting  herself  no  second-rate  nurse,  and  this  as  against  all 
theory.  Hut  the  quiet  lifting  of  Ruth's  liand,  and  one  gUnoe 
fronj  her  dark  bright  eyes,  told  Annie  just  to  stand  away, 
and  not  intercept  the  air  so.  And  at  the  verjr  moment,  when 
all  the  rest  had  settled  that  Ruth  was  a  simple  idiot,  but 
could  not  harm  the  dead  much,  a  little  flutter  in  the  throat, 
followed  by  a  short  low  sighj  made  them  pause,  and  look,  and 
hofw. 

For  liours,  however,  and  days,  she  lay  at  the  very  verge  of 
death,  kept  alive  by  nothing  but  the  care,  the  skill,  the  ten- 
derness, and  perpetual  watchfulness  of  Ruth.  Luckily  Annie 
was  not  there  very  often,  so  as  to  meddle ;  for  kind  and  clever 
nurse  as  she  was,  she  must  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 
But  my  broken  rib,  which  was  set  by  a  doctor,  who  chanced 
to  be  at  the  weddings  was  allotted  to  Annie's  care;  and  great 
inilamniation  ensuing,  it  was  quite  enough  to  content  her. 
This  doctor  bad  prououtioed  poor  Lorna  dead;  wherefore 
Ruth  refused  most  iirmly  to  have  aught  to  do  with  him.  She 
took  the  whole  case  on  herself;  and  with  God's  help,  she  bore 
it  through. 

Now  whether  it  were  the  light,  and  brightness  of  my  Loma^s 
nature,  or  the  freedom  from  anxiety  —  for  she  knew  not  of 
my  hurt;  —  or,  as  some  people  said,  her  birthright  among 
wounds  and  violence,  or  her  manner  of  not  drinking  beer, —  I 
leave  that  doctor  to  determine,  who  pronounced  her  dead. 
Rut  any  how,  one  thing  is  certain ;  sure  as  the  stars  of  hope 
above  us,  Lorna  recovered  long  ere  I  did. 

On  me  lay  overwhelming  sorrow,  having  lost  my  love 
lover,  at  the  moment  she  was  mine.  With  the  iwwer  of 
upon  me,  and  the  black  cauldron  of  the  wizard's  death  boil- 
ing in  my  heated  brain,  I  had  no  faith  in  the  tales  they  told. 
I  believed  that  Lorna  was  in  the  churchyard,  while  these 
rogues  were  lying  to  me.  For  with  strength  of  blood  like 
mine,  and  power  of  heart  behind  it,  a  broken  bone  must  bum 
himself. 

Mine  went  hard  with  fires  of  pain,  being  of  such  size  and 
thickness;  and  I  was  ashamed  of  him  for  breaking  by  reason 
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of  11  pisto!-ba,ll,  and  the  mere  hug  of  a  man.  And  it  fetched 
me  down  in  conceit  of  strength  j  so  that  I  was  careful  after- 
w;irds- 

All  this  was  a  lesson  to  me.  All  this  made  me  very  humble; 
illness  being  a  thing,  as  y»_'t,  altogether  unknown  to  me.  Not 
that  1  cried  sniall,  or  skulked*  ur  feared  the  death  which  some 
foretoM:  shaking  their  heads  about  mortification,  and  a  green 
appearance.  Only  that  I  seemed  quite  tit  to  go  to  heaven,  and 
Lorna.  For  in  my  sick  distracted  mind  (stirred  with  many 
tossings),  like  the  bead  in  a  wisp  of  frog-spawn  drifted  by 
the  current,  hung  the  black  and  worthless  burdi-n  of  the  life 
before  me.  A  life  without  Loma;  a  tadpole  life.  All  stupid 
head;  and  no  body. 

Many  men  may  like  such  life;  anchorites,  fakirs,  higli- 
priests,  and  so  on;  but  to  my  mind,  it  is  not  the  native  thing 
God  meant  for  us.  My  dearest  mother  was  a  show,  witli 
crying,  and  with  fretting.  The  Doones,  as  she  thought,  were 
born  to  destroy  us.  Scarce  had  she  come  to  some  liveliness 
(tliough  sprinkled  with  tears,  every  now*  and  then)  after  her 
great  bereavement,  and  ten  years'  time  to  dwell  on  it  —  when 
lo,  here  was  her  husband's  son,  the  pet  child  of  her  own  good 
John,  murdered  like  his  father!  Well,  the  ways  of  God  were 
wonderful ! 

So  they  were,  and  so  they  are,  and  so  they  ever  will  he. 
Let  us  debate  them  as  we  will,  our  ways  are  His,  and  miicli 
the  same;  only  second-hand  from  Him.  And  I  expected 
something  from  Him,  even  in  my  worst  of  times,  knowing 
that  I  had  done  my  best. 

This  is  not  edifying  talk  —  as  the  Puritans  used  to  remind 
my  father,  when  there  was  no  more  to  drink  —  therefore  let 
me  only  tell  w^liat  became  of  Lorna.  One  day,  I  was  sitting 
in  my  bed-room,  for  I  could  not  get  downstairs,  and  there  was 
no  one  strong  enough  to  carry  me,  even  if  I  would  have 
borne  it. 

Though  it  cost  me  sore  trouble  and  weariness,  I  bad  put  on 
all  my  Sunday  clotties,  out  of  respcL't  for  the  doctor,  who  was 
coming  to  bleed  me  again  (as  he  always  «lid,  twice  a  week); 
and  it  struck  me,  that  he  had  seemed  hurt  in  his  mind,  be- 
cause I  wore  my  worst  clothe^s  to  be  bled  in  —  for  lie  in  bed  I 
would  not,  after  six  o'clock;  and  even  that  was  great  laziness- 

I  looked  at  my  right  hantl,  whose  grasp  had  been  like  that 
of  a  blacksmith's  vice;  and  it  seemed  to  myself  impossible, 
that  this  could  be  John  Kidd^s.  The  great  frame  of  the  hand 
was  there,  as  well  as  the  muscles,  standing  forth  like  the  gut- 
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tering  of  a  candle,  and  tlie  broad  blue  veins,  going  up  the 
back,  and  crossing  every  finger.  But  as  for  color,  even  Lorna^s 
could  scarcely  have  been  whiter;  and  as  for  strength,  little 
Ensie  Doone  might  have  come  and  held  it  fast.  I  laughed, 
as  I  tried  in  vain  to  lift  the  basin  set  for  bleeding  me. 

Then  I  thought  of  all  the  lovely  things  going  on  out  of 
doors  just  now,  conctTiiing  which  the  drowsy  song  of  the  bees 
came  to  me.  These  must  be  among  the  thyme,  by  the  sound 
of  their  great  content.  Tlierefore  the  roses  must  be  in  blos- 
som, and  the  woodbine,  and  clove-gilly-flowerj  the  cherries  on 
the  wall  must  be  turning  red,  and  the  first  brood  of  thrushes 
come  to  watch  them  do  it,  wheat  must  be  callow  with  a 
tufted  quivering,  and  tlic  early  meadows  swathed  with  hay. 

Yet  here  was  I,  a  helpless  creature,  quite  unlit  to  stir 
among  them,  gifted  with  no  sight,  no  scent  of  all  the  changes 
that  move  our  love,  and  lead  our  hearts,  from  month  to 
mouth,  along  the  quiet  path  of  life.  And  what  was  worse,  i 
had  no  hope  of  caring  ever  for  them  more* 

Presently  a  little  knock  soumletl  through  my  gloomy  room, 
and  supposing  it  to  be  the  doctor,  1  tried  to  rise,  and  make 
my  bow.  But  to  my  surprise,  it  was  little  Ruth,  who  had 
never  once  come  to  visit  me,  since  I  was  placeii  under  the 
doctor's  hands.  Eiith  was  dressed  so  gaily,  with  rosett^^a, 
and  flowers,  and  what  uot,  that  I  was  sorry  for  her  bail  man- 
ners; and  thought  she  was  come  to  conquer  me,  now  that 
Lorna  Wiis  done  with. 

Ruth  ran  towards  rae,  with  sparkling  eyes,  being  rather 
short  of  sight;  then  suddenly  slie  stopped,  and  I  saw  entire 
amazement  in  her  face. 

"Can  you  receive  visitors,  Cousin  Kidd?  —  why,  they  never 
told  me  of  this!"  she  cried:  "I  knew  that  you  were  weak, 
dear  John ;  but  not  that  you  were  dying*  Whatever  is  that 
basin  for?" 

"I  have  no  intention  of  dying,  Ruth;  and  T  like  not  to  talk 
about  it.  But  tliat  basin,  if  you  must  know,  is  for  the  doc- 
tor's purpose," 

**  What,  do  you  mean  bleeding  you?  You  poor  weak  cousin! 
Is  it  possible  that  lie  djies  that  still?" 

"Twice  a  week  for  the  last  six  weeks,  dear.  Nothing  else 
has  kept  me  alive/' 

"Nothing  else  has  killed  you,  nearly.  There  I  "  and  she  sttt 
her  little  boot  across  the  basin,  and  crushed  it-  "^Not  another 
drop  shall  they  have  from  you.  Is  Annie  such  a  fool  aa  thai? 
And  Lizzie,  like  a  zany,  at  her  books!  And  killing  their 
brother,  between  them!" 
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I  was  surprised  to  see  Kutli  excited ;  her  ehariicter  being  so 
calm  and  quiet.  And  I  tried  to  soothe  her  with  my  feeble 
hand,  as  now  she  knelt  before  me, 

"Dear  cousin,  the  doctor  must  know  best.  Annie  says  so, 
[every  day.     Else  what  has  he  been  brought  up  ior?*' 

"Brouglit  up  for  slaying,  ag.d  murdering.  Twenty  doctors 
killed  King  Charles,  in  spite  of  all  the  women.  Will  you 
[leave  it  t(»  me,  John?  I  have  a  little  will  of  my  QWii\  and  I 
un  not  afraid  of  doctors*  Will  you  leave  it  to  me,  dear 
John?  1  have  saved  your  Lorna's  life.  And  now  I  will  save 
yours;  which  is  a  far,  far  easier  business." 

'•  You  have  saved  my  Lorna's  life!  What  do  you  mean  by 
talking  so?" 

"Only  what  I  say,  Cousin  John.  Though  perhaps  I  over- 
'prize  ray  work.     But  at  any  rate  she  says  so." 

I  do  not  understand,"  I  said,  falling  back  with  bewilder- 
ment, "all  women  are  such  liars." 

"Have  you  ever  known  me  tell  a  lie?"  cried  Ruth  in  great 
indignation  —  more  feigned,  I  doubt,  than  real  —  *'  your 
mother  may  tell  a  story,  now  and  then,  when  she  feels  it 
right;  and  so  may  both  your  sisters.  But  so  you  cannot  do, 
John  Ridd;  and  no  more  tlian  you,  can  I  do  it." 

If  ever  there  was  virtuous  truth  in  tlie  eyes  of  any  woman, 
it  was  now  in  the  eyes  of  Ruth  Huckaback:  and  iny  brain 
began  very  slowly  to  move,  tlie  heart  being  almost  torpid, 
from  pcrpi.^tual  loss  of  blood. 

"I  do  not  understand,"  was  all  I  could  say,  for  a  very  long 
time. 

Will  you  understand,  if  I  show  you  Lorna?  I  have 
'feared  to  do  it,  for  t}ie  sake  of  you  botli.  But  now  Lorna  is 
well  enough,  if  you  think  that  you  are,  Cousin  John,  Surely 
yuu  will  understand,  when  you  see  your  wife." 

Fulhjwing  her,  to  the  very  utmost  of  my  mind  and  heart,  I 
[felt  that  all  she  said  was  truth;  and  yet  I  could  not  make  it 
lut.  And  in  her  last  few  words,  there  was  such  a  power  of 
less,  rising  through  the  cover  of  gaiet)'',  that  I  said  to 
•itoielf,  half  in  dream,  "Ruth  is  very  beautiful." 

Before  I  had  time  to  listen  much  for  the  approach  of  foot- 
steps, Ruth  came  back*  and  behind  her  Lorna;  coy  as  if  of 
her  bridegroom ;  and  hanging  back  with  her  beauty.  Ruth 
banged  the  door,  and  ran  away;  and  Lorna  stood  before  me. 

But  she  did  not  stand  for  an  instant^  when  she  saw  wiiat  I 
was  like.  At  the  risk  of  all  thick  bandages,  and  upsetting  a 
lozen  medicine  bottlt'.s,  and  scatterLag  leeches  right  and  left, 
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she  managed  to  got  into  my  arms,  although  they  oould  noe 
hold  her.  She  laid  her  piuiting  warm  yoting  breast  on  the 
place  where  they  meant  to  l)leetl  me,  aud  she  set  my  pale 
face  up;  and  she  wuukl  not  look  at  me,  having  greater  faith 
in  kissing, 

I  felt  my  life  come  back,  and  glow;  I  felt  my  trust  in  God 
revive;  I  felt  the  joy  of  living  imd  of  loving  dearer  things 
than  life.  It  is  not  a  moment  to  describe;  who  feels  can 
never  tell  of  it.  But  the  compassion  of  my  sweetheart's 
tears,  and  the  caressing  of  my  bride's  lips,  and  the  throbbing 
of  my  wife's  heart  (nuw  at  last  at  home  on  mine)  ma<le  me 
feel  that  the  world  was  good,  and  not  a  thing  to  b«  wear)'  of» 

Little  more  have  1  tu  tell.  The  doctor  was  turned  out  at 
once;  and  slowly  came  baek  my  former  strength,  with  a  dar- 
ling wife,  and  good  victuals.  As  for  Lurna,  she  never  tired 
of  sitting  and  watching  me  eat  and  eat.  And  such  is  hei 
heart,  that  she  never  tires  of  being  with  me  here  and  there, 
among  the  beautiful  places,  and  talking  with  her  arm  around 
me  ^  so  far  at  least  as  it  can  gu,  though  half  of  mine  may  go 
round  lier  —  of  the  many  fears,  and  troubles,  dangers  and  dis- 
couragements, and  worst  of  all  the  bitter  partings,  which  we 
used  to  undergo. 

There  is  no  need  for  my  farming  harder  tlian  becomes  a  man 
of  weight.  Lorna  has  great  stores  of  money,  though  we  never 
draw  it  out,  except  for  some  poor  neighbor;  unless  I  find  her 
a  sumptuous  dress,  out  of  her  own  perquisites.  Aud  this  she 
always  looks  upon  as  a  wondrous  gift  from  me;  and  kisses  me 
much  when  she  puts  it  on,  and  wjilks  like  the  noble  woman 
she  is.  And  yet  I  may  never  behold  it  again;  for  she  gets 
back  to  her  simple  clothes,  and  1  love  her  the  better  in  them. 
I  believe  that  she  gives  half  the  grandeur  away,  and  keeps  the 
other  half  for  the  children. 

As  for  poor  Tom  Fuggus,  every  one  knows  his  bitter  adven- 
tures, when  his  pardon  was  recalled,  because  of  his  sally  to 
Sedgemoor.  Not  a  child  in  the  county,  I  doubt,  but  knows 
far  more  than  I  do  of  Tom's  most  des])erate  doings.  The  law 
had  ruined  him  once,  he  said;  and  then  he  bad  been  too  much 
for  the  law:  and  now  that  a  quiet  life  was  his  object,  here  the 
base  thing  came  after  him.  And  such  was  his  arend  of  this 
evil  spirit,  that  being  caught  upon  Biirnstaple  I^  ith 

soldiers  at  either  end  of  it  (yet  doubtful  about  m;  aig 

him),  tie  set  his  strawberry  n»are,  sweet  Winnie,  at  tht?  left 
hand  paiapet,  with  a  whisper  into  her  dove-colo>ed  ear. 
Without  a  moment's  doubt  she  leaped  it,  into  the  foaming 
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tide,  and  swam,  and  lauded  according  to  orders.  Also  bis 
titght  horn  a  publk-liouse  (where  a  trap  was  set  for  h'un,  but 
Winnie  eame>  and  broke  down  the  door,  and  put  two  men 
under,  and  trod  on  them),  is  as  well  known  as  any  ballad.  It 
was  reported  for  awhile  that  poor  Tom  had  been  caught  at  last, 
by  means  of  his  fondness  for  liquor,  and  was  hanged  before 
Taunton  Gaol;  but  bickily  we  knew  better.  With  a  good 
wife,  and  a  wonderful  liorse,  and  all  the  country  attached  to 
him,  he  kept  the  law  at  a  wholesome  distance,  until  it  became 
too  much  for  its  master;  and  a  new  king  arose.  Upon  this, 
Tom  sued  his  pardon  afresh;  and  Jeremy  Stickles,  who  suited 
the  times,  was  glad  to  help  him  in  getting  it,  as  well  as  a  com- 
pensation. Thereafter,  the  gooil  and  respectable  Tom  lived  a 
godly  and  righteous  (though  not  always  sober)  life;  and 
brought  up  bis  children  to  Eionesty,  as  the  first  of  all 
qualiti  cations. 

My  dear  mother  was  as  happy  as  possibly  need  be  with  us; 
having  no  cause  for  jealousy,  as  others  arose  around  her. 
And  every  body  was  well  pleased,  when  Lizzie  came  in  one 
day  and  tossed  her  book-shelf  over,  and  declared  that  she 
would  have  Captain  Bloxham,  and  nobody  should  prevent  her. 
For  that  he  alone,  of  all  the  men  she  Imd  ever  met  with, 
knew  good  writing  when  he  saw  it,  and  could  spell  a  word 
when  told.  As  he  had  now  succeeded  to  Captain  Stickles' 
position  (Stickles  going  up  the  tree),  and  had  the  power  of 
collecting,  and  of  keeping,  what  he  liked,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said  against  it;  and  we  hoped  that  he  would  pay  her  out. 

1  sent  little  Ensie  to  Blundeirs  school,  at  my  own  cost  and 
charges,  having  changed  his  name,  for  fear  of  what  any  one 
might  do  to  him.  1  called  him  ^* Ensie  Jones;  "  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  lie  a  credit  to  us.  For  the  bold  adventurous  nature 
of  the  Doones  broke  out  on  him,  and  we  got  him  a  commission, 
and  after  many  scrapes  of  spirit,  he  did  great  things  in  the 
Low  Countries.  He  looks  upon  me  as  his  father;  and  with- 
out my  leave,  will  not  lay  claim  to  the  heritage,  and  title  of 
the  Doones,  whit  h  clearly  belong  to  him. 

Ruth  Huckaback  is  not  married  yet:  although  upon  Uncle 
Keuben's  deatli  she  came  into  all  his  property;  except,  indeed, 
iE2(XK>,  which  Uncle  Ben,  in  his  driest  manner,  bequeathed 
**to  Sir  John  Ridd,  the  worshipful  knight,  for  greasing  of  the 
testator^s  boots/'  Ami  he  left  almost  a  mint  of  money,  not 
from  the  mine,  but  from  the  shop,  and  the  good  use  of  usury. 
For  the  mine  had  brought  in  just  what  it  cost,  when  the  vein 
of  gold  ended  suddenly;  leaving  all  concernevJ  much  ohler.  and 
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some,  I  fear,  mucji  poorer;  but  no  one  utterly  ruined,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  them.  Ruth  herself  was  his  true  mine,  as 
upon  death-bed  he  found.  I  know  a  man  even  worthy  of  her*, 
and  though  she  is  not  very  young,  he  loves  her,  as  I  love 
Loma.  More  and  more  I  hope,  and  think,  that  in  the  end  he 
will  win  her;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  danoe  again,  except  at 
dear  Buth's  wedding;  if  a  floor  can  be  found  si^ng  enough. 

Of  Lorna,  of  my  lifelong  darling,  of  mv  more  and  more  loved 
wife,  I  will  not  talk;  for  it  is  not  seemly,  that  a  man  should 
exalt  his  pride.  Year  by  year,  her  beauty  grows,  with  the 
growth  of  goodness,  kindness,  and  true  happiness  —  above  all 
with  loving.  For  change,  she  makes  a  joke  of  this,  and  plays 
with  it,  and  laughs  at  it;  and  then,  when  my  slow  nature  mar- 
vels, back  she  comes  to  the  earnest  thing.  And  if  I  wish  to 
pay  her  out  for  something  very  dreadful  —  as  may  happen 
once  or  twice,  when  we  become  too  gladsome  —  I  bring  her  to 
forgotten  sadness,  and  to  me  for  cure  of  it^  by  the  two  words, 
"  Loma  Doone." 


THV  Sim. 
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